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PREFACE 


T AKEN in conjunction with my Sanskrit Drama, published 
in 1924, this work covers the field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, as opposed to the Vedic Literature, the epics, and the 
Puranas. To bring the subject-matter within the limits of a single 
volume has rendered it necessary to treat the scientific literature 
briefly, and to avoid discussions of its subject-matter which 
appertain rather to the historian of grammar, philosophy, law, 
medicine, astronomy, or mathematics, than to the literary his- 
torian. This mode of treatment has rendered it possible, for the 
first time in any treatise in English on Sanskrit Literature, to 
pay due attention to the literary qualities of the Kavya. Though 
it was to Englishmen, such as Sir William Jones and H. T. Cole- 
brooke, that our earliest knowledge of Sanskrit poetry was due, 
no English poet shared Goethe’s marvellous appreciation of the 
merits of works known to him only through the distorting medium 
of translations, and attention in England has usually been limited 
to the Vedic literature, as a source for comparative philology, 
the history of religion, or Indo-European antiquities ; to the 
mysticism and monism of Sanskrit philosophy ; and to the fables 
and fairy-tales in their relations to western parallels. 

The neglect of Sanskrit Kavya is doubtless natural. The great 
poets of India wrote for audiences of experts ; they were masters 
of the learning of their day, long trained in the use of language, 
and they aim to please by subtlety, not simplicity of effect. 
They had at their disposal a singularly beautiful speech, and they 
commanded elaborate and most effective metres. Under these 
circumstances it was inevitable that their works should be diffi- 
cult, but of those who • on that score pass them by it may fairly 
be said ardna dum meiuunt amittunt vera viai. It is in the great 
writers of Kavya alone, headed by Kalidasa, that we find depth 
of feeling for life and nature matched with perfection of expres- 
sion and rhythm. The Kavya literature includes some of the 
great poetry of the world, but it can never expect to attain wide 
popularity in the West, for it is essentially untranslatable; 
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German poets like Riickert can, indeed* base excellent woik on 
Sanskrit originals, but the effects produced are achieved by 
wholly different means, while English efforts at verse transla- 
tions fall invariably below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse 
tepidity contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre, and the close adaptation of sound to 
sense of the originals. I have, therefore, as in my Sanskrit 
Drama , illustrated the merits of the poets by Sanskrit extracts, 
adding merely a literal English version, in which no note is taken 
of variations of text or renderings. To save space I have in the 
main dealt only with works earlier than A. D. 1200, though 
especially in the case of the scientific literature important books 
of later date are briefly noticed. 

This book was sent in, completed for the press, in January 
1926, but pressure of work at the University Press precluded 
printing until the summer of 1927, when it was deemed best, in 
order not to delay progress, to assign to this preface the notice of 
such new discoveries and theories of 1926 and 1927 as might 
have permanent interest. 

On the early development of the Kavya welcome light has 
been thrown by Professor H. Liiders’s edition 1 of the fragments 
found in Central Asia of the K alpanamanditikd of Kumaralata, 
which is the true description of the work hitherto known to us 
through a Chinese translation as the Sutrdlaihkdraoi A^vaghosa. 
That work, it is suggested, was very different in character from 
Kumaralata’s. It may have been an exposition in verse, possibly 
with prose additions, of the Canon of the Sarvastivadins, and it 
may be represented by fragments still extant ; this suggestion 
can be supported by Asanga’s choice of title, M ahaydnasutrd- 
lamkdra , for his exposition of Mahayana tenets. But that is still 
merely a conjecture, and even less proved is the view that 
Subandhu’s famous allusion 2 Bauddhasamgathn ivdkimkdrabhu- 
sitdm is to such a text as that ascribed to Afvaghosa. Kumara- 
iata may well have been a younger contemporary of A$vaghosa, 
who lived after the death of Kaniska, a fact which explains an 
old crux, the difficulty of ascribing to Afvaghosa the references 

1 Bruchstiickc der Kalpanamamfitika des Kumaralata, Leipzig, 1926. 

2 Below, p. 308. L^vi ( Suirilaqik&ra , ii. 15 f.) reads saihgltim very plausibly, and 
holds that a work of Asanga is meant. 
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in the Sutralamkara which seemed inconsistent with the tradi- 
tional relation of the patriarch and that king. How the Chinese 
version of the K alpaudnianditika y ‘that which is adorned by 
poetic invention *, came to bear the style Sutralamkara , remains 
an unexplained problem. 

The fragments shed a very interesting light on the develop- 
ment of the style of prose mingled with verses which appears in 
a more elaborate form in the Jdtakavidld . The narratives, eighty 
in number, which, with ten parables, make up the work, begin 
with the enunciation of some doctrine, which is then established 
by means of an appropriate narrative ; unlike the Jdtakamdld , 
the text does not follow a stereotyped plan of drawing out at the 
close of each tale the moral which it inculcates. The stanzas 
used are normally portions of the speeches of the dramatis 
personae; there is a complete breach with the tradition of the 
canonical texts which introduce such verses by the term bhdsdm 
bha$ate ; but of course this does not mean that Kumaralata, or 
Arya (Jura who follows this plan in the Jdtakamdld , is the author 
of all the verses used ; doubtless he often adopts or adapts 
current maxims. Narrative 1 or descriptive stanzas are rare, and 
they are marked out for the benefit of the reciter by the words 
vak$yate hu Arya (Jura, on the other hand, shows a distinct 
advance ; he uses descriptive or narrative stanzas to the extent 
of over a fifth of his total number of verses, and omits any intro- 
duction, inserting them freely to beautify his prose narration. 
The parables take a different form : in them a prose parable 
(drstdnta) is simply followed by a prose exposition ( artha ). The 
language shows the same adherence to correct Sanskrit, with 
occasional lapses, as in A^aghosa, and there is a rich variety of 
metres, including the earliest Aryas in Kavya so far datable 
with reasonable certainty; the (Jloka, Upajati, Vasantatilaka, 
and (Jardulavikri^ita are affected. Very important is the fact 
that Prakrit lyric, written in the Prakrit of the grammarians 
(Middle Prakrit) is preluded in two Prakrit Aryas, written in 
Old (Jauraseni, which already manifest that affection for long 
compounds which is carried to excess in the Gaudavaha, 

1 Cf* below, pp. 344, 356, 33a. The evidence of slow development of use of 
narrative stanzas is clear. For the priority of Arya (Jfira to the V cssantara Jataka } 
see R. Kick, Ftstgabe Jacobi, pp. 145-59. 
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Meghavijaya’s P aucdkhydnoddhdra, the textus siniphciov of the 
Qukasapiati , the Madanarekhakatha , the Kusnmasdrakathd , 
the Aghatakumdrakathd } and that version of the Vctdlapancavih - 
which goes back to Ksemendra’s verse rendering. This, 
however, does not decide the question of the original form of the 
Vetalapancavih$atikd\ the common source of Ksemendra and 
Somadeva may have been in prose or prose and verse ; we have 
not sufficient evidence to show which. Hertel proves by com- 
parison of texts that (Jivadasa was deeply influenced in vocabu- 
lary and syntax by Old Gujarati, and concludes that he was 
a man of small education, belonging to the class who did not use 
Sanskrit as their ‘ Hochsprache \ but understood it taut bicn que 
mal , and endeavoured to express themselves in it. 

The question of the authenticity of the dramas ascribed to 
Bhasa by the late T. Ganapati Qastrl has been frequently dis- 
cussed since my Sanskrit Dra7na appeared, but without results of 
value, largely because the true issues have been misunderstood 
and effort has been devoted to proof of the obvious. It is true 
that it is not a matter of much importance whether the dramas 
be ascribed to Bhasa or to an unknown poet, but it is important 
to consider whether (i) they are all by one hand, and ( 2 ) by 
a writer earlier than Kalidasa and the Mrcchakatikd . Both these 
propositions seem to me clearly established, for, though some 
Indian and, less excusably, some European 1 2 scholars still seem 
not to have weighed the evidence adduced by Dr. Morgenstierne, 
the English protagonist against T. Ganapati Qastrl's theory 
recognizes that the Carudatta must be placed before the Mrccha- 
katikd. Priority to Kalidasa seems established by evidence of 
use by that poet, and of greater antiquity in technique, style, 
diction, metre, and forms of Prakrit ; it is significant that Kali- 
dasa has Maharas^rl, unknown to Bhasa. Moreover, it is perfectly 
clear that Bhasa’s Prakrits, as revealed by the manuscripts of his 
plays, occupy a position intermediate between the Prakrits of 
Afvaghosa and of Kalidasa as shown by European critical 3 
editions. It is no reply to this fact to point out that manuscripts 

1 Trans. Ch. Krause, Ind. Erz ti iv. 

s Nobel, ZII. v. 141 f. He sets (Jodraka and the Mrcchakaiika before Kalidasa. 

s Indian editions, e. g. that of the Afcaryacutjamani, have not even the value of 
a MS. in this connexion. 
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of Kalidasas works of similar provenance to those of Bhasa’s 
dramas show Prakrit forms similar to those of Bhasa’s plays, for 
the obviously correct explanation is that Kalidasa’s works in 
these southern manuscripts have been affected by the usage of 
Bhasa. It is clear that quite late dramas use forms of the 
Prakrits of Bhasa, doubtless as a result of his great influence, 
just as the dramas recently published from southern manuscripts 
show frequent signs of borrowing of ideas and style from Bhasa, 
as in the case of the Damakaprahasana absurdly ascribed to him. 1 
Moreover, it must be noted that the most searching criticism has 
failed yet to find any proof of borrowing by Bhasa from Kalidasa, 
or references to matters later than that poet. The effort to turn 
the term rajasihhah — a mere variant of raja — into a proper name 
has found no general acceptance, and the identification of the 
Nyaya$astra of Medhatithi, mentioned in the Pratimdndiaka y 
with Medhatithi's commentary on Manu is clearly due to forget- 
fulness that Medhatithi is obviously Gautama, the famous author 
of the Nyaya Sutra . Unity of authorship is proved by style, 
a consideration which unfortunately seems often to be ignored, as 
when, for instance, it seems seriously to be suggested 3 that the 
author of the Aweary aciidamanif Qaktibhadra, who obviously 
imitated Bhasa, might be the author of the works. This evinces 
the same curious lack of discrimination which ascribes to Dandin 
the Avantisitndarikathd , credits Bana with the Parvatiparinaya , 
and would rob Kalidasa of the Rtusamhdra . 

The ascription of these old plays specifically to Bhasa rests 
primarily on the testimony of Raj^ekhara, doubtless the critic 
and dramatist of c . A.D. 900, who tells us that the Svapnavdsa - 
vadatta of Bhasa survived exposure to the fire of criticism, when 
his dramas were exposed to that ordeal by experts. It would 
indeed be a curious coincidence if an unknown dramatist had 
written like Bhasa a number of dramas, of which the Smpnavd - 
savadattd stands out in the judgement of many critics as unques- 

1 See Jolly's disproof, Festgabe Garbe y pp. 1 15-21. 

# 2 See Keith, BSOS. iii. 623-5. A like la P se has converted the Friyadargikd into 
the Ratndvali (JRAS. 1937, p. 863, n. 1) and found the 0 <Jras in the Taittirtya 
Aranyaka in lieu of the Trikdn 4 &fe? a t ii. 1. 11 {Cambridge ffisL of India, \. 601). 
Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ! 

* MASI. xxviii. 10; IHQ. iii. aaa. 

* Of uncertain, but not early date, and of modest literary value. 
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tionably the finest, and in any case is so admirable that it may 
easily have won general acceptance in Raj^ekhara’s circle as the 
finest of the works. Add to this the facts that Kalidasa himself, 
who seems from internal evidence to have sought to vie with 
these dramas, recognizes ruefully the great difficulty a young poet 
must have in contending with Bbasa, and that the author of these 
works is assuredly a greater dramatist than any other Sanskrit 
writer than Kalidasa, and Raja^ekhara’s testimony is strongly 
confirmed. Again, from the vast mass of confused conjecture on 
the mode of beginning dramas, the fact emerges that Barm’s 
reference to Bhasas dramas as introduced by the Sutradhara 
corresponds precisely with the manner of introducing these 
dramas, and, when all is said and done, is most simply and 
naturally explained by the obvious view that he is referring to 
them. 

One argument against the validity of Rajafckhara’s evidence 
should be noted. It is claimed 1 that in the context of the 
passage Rajagekhara ascribes the authorship of the Priyadarfika , 
Ratndvoll , and Nagananda to Bhasa and, therefore, must be 
untrustworthy. It is deplorable that this argument should ever 
have been adduced; the alleged context is plainly and indubit- 
ably a recent forgery , 2 and it would be idle to attach any value 
to other arguments adduced by a critic who has not the capacity 
to avoid being deceived, and unfortunately deceiving others, by 
such evidence. It must, however, be admitted that the forgery 
is so gross and palpable that it was presumably never intended to 
be taken seriously, and other Indian scholars have been prompt 
to repudiate it. 

The ascription suggested by the evidence given above has 
recently been confirmed in the most gratifying manner by the 
discovery of fresh references in works on poetics and dramaturgy, 
inaccessible in Europe. The Qrhgdraprakdfa of Bhoja in the 
eleventh century A.D* attests the currency of a drama in essentials 
as regards substance in accord with Act V of the Svapnavdsava- 

1 K. R. Pisharoti, IHQ. i. 105. The same writer makes an error of six centuries i# 
Kuk^ekbara’s date, and numerous other serious blunders, in which others have’ 
followed him, including a complete failure to understand the issues as to Prakrit. 

2 K. G. Sesha Aiyar, IHQ. i, 361 ; G. Harihar Sastri, ibid,, 370-8. Dr. Sukthan* 
bar’s acceptance of this foolish and obvious forgery is regrettably uncritical, as is his 
following of Mr. Pisharoti as to the Prakrits. 
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datta\ the Bhdvaprakdga of (Jaradatanaya (13th century), knew 
a work not merely very similar in structure, but actually con- 
taining a verse found in the Trivandrum text. Sagaranandin in 
the Ndtakalaksanaratnakoga ascribes to the Svapnavdsavadattd 
a passage which undoubtedly, as T. Ganapati Qastrl shows, is 
a paraphrase of a passage at the beginning of our text, not a 
citation from a variant text as Professor Ldvi suggested. 1 I 
agree also with T. Ganapati (Jastrl that the passage cited by 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra in the Natyadarpana from Bhasa’s 
Svapnavdsavadattd could easily have found a place in our text, 
while in any event it is clear that that play contained a scene 
parallel with one in our play. The most that can be made out 
from these facts against the ascription to Bhasa is simply that 
there were probably varying recensions of the plays. That, of 
course, maybe taken for granted ; it was the fate of every much- 
studied and used play, and we have it exemplified to perfection 
in the case of Kalidasa, 2 the variations regarding whose works 
seem to have been unknown to or forgotten by those who refuse 
to recognize Bhasa’s authorship of these dramas. There is no 
evidence at all to show that any of the versions of the Qxkuntald 
can be credited with any greater fidelity to the original of Kali- 
dasa than is possessed by the Trivandrum Svapnavdsavadattd in 
relation to Bhasa’ s original. Moreover, it seems too often to be 
forgotten that variants may be due to the dramatist himself, who 
can hardly be supposed to have given his dramas a single perfectly 
definite text. It is, of course, tempting to adopt with Hermann 
Weller a the belief that the actors of Kerala have the responsi- 
bility for mangling our texts, and to accept the view that Bhasa 
is preserved to us in a deteriorated form, and that, for example, 
the Pratijnayaugandharayana and the Svapnavdsavadattd made 
up a single piece. But I am satisfied that to accept this view is 
uncritical and is to substitute our preferences for reality; the 
pedestrian character of some of Bhasa’s stanzas can far better be 
explained by the simple fact of his early date ; Kalidasa exhibits 
the influence of increased refinement of style in his dramas, just 

1 JA. cciii, 195 IT., followed in the very uncritical MASI. xxviii. 11. 

3 Of. also the recensions of the Uttararfimacarita } Belvalkar, JAOS. xxxiv, 42 8 ft, 

3 Trans, of Svapnavasavadatta^ p. 8. The same , theory applies, of course, to the 
f akuntala. 
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as in his epics he normally avoids the pedestrian traits which are 
easily to be found in the epics of his forerunner A?vaghosa. The 
dramatic defects of Bhasa need not be ascribed to actors, for 
Kalidasa himself in any version of even the Qikuntald is far from 
perfect, and Shakespeare’s flaws are notorious. On the other 
hand, we owe a very considerable debt to Hermann Weller 1 for 
showing in detail, with true insight into the nature of Bhasa’s 
poetic talent , 2 that six of the stanzas which by the anthologies 
are attributed to Bhasa bear remarkable resemblance to the style 
ot stanzas in our dramas. We may dismiss as far-fetched the 
suggestion that the makers of anthologies ascribed them to him 
because they felt in them the spirit of his poetry ; it is common 
sense to assume that the ascriptions are correct, and that they add 
one more link to the chain of evidence which ascribes the dramas 
to Bhasa, and vindicates the suggestion of a great Indian scholar. 

The effort 3 to strengthen the case for dating Dandin later 
than Bhamaha by using the evidence of the Avantisundarikatha 
and its Sara is clearly a complete mistake. The Katha should 
never have been published from one mutilated manuscript, whose 
readings, even if correctly stated, have already been proved wrong 
by other manuscript evidence . 4 5 Even, however, from the muti- 
lated text it was clear that Bharavi was not made out to be the 
great-grandfather of Dandin, who is given as Damodara. But, 
as Dr. De 6 has pointed out, even the most careless reader of the 
Katha and the Dagakumdracarita should have been struck by 
the extraordinary difference of style between the two works, the 
Katha rivalling unsuccessfully the worst mannerisms of the Har- 
sacarita and the Kddambarl. If a Dandin wrote the work, he was 
assuredly not the author of the Dagakumaracarita , and its date 
may be centuries later than the great Dandin, for there is no 
reason to accept the suggestion 6 that the writer of the Katha 
lived sufficiently soon after the famous Dandin to be familiar 

1 Festgabe Jacobi , pp. 114-25. 

2 Cl Garbe’s emphatic testimony, Festgabt Jacoby p. la 6, in contrast with Zll. ii 
250; ABA. viii. 17 ff. 

3 J. Nobel, ZII. v. 156-52. 

4 G, Harihar Sastri, IHQ, iii. 169-71. 

5 IHQ. iii. 395 ff. As Dandin wrote according to Bhoja’s Qrngdraprrtkapt (BSOS. 
iii. 282) a jDvisarhdhdnakavya i this mny be his third work (cf. below, p* 396). 

8 Ibid ,, p. 403. 
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with his genealogy and to work it into his. story. It may be 
added that the effort 1 to find in v. 17 of the Katha an allusion to 
kavyatrnya of Kalidasa, thus confirming the denial to him of the 
Riusamhara , is wholly impossible and has not even the authority 
of the editor. It is very difficult to say whether we can derive 
from the Katha any assurance as to Bharavi’s connexion with 
Visnuvardhana or identify the latter with the prince who became 
Eastern Cfilukya king in A.D. 1 5 an ^ was the brother of that 
Pulake^in, whose Aihole inscription (A. I). 634) mentions Bharavis 
fame, but at least there is no flagrant anachronism, though we 
know already of one literary forgery 2 which ascribes to Durvi- 
nlta of Kongani a commentary on Kirdtdrjuniya xv. 

Of Abhinavagupta’s important commentary on the Natya 
Qdstra we have now the beginning of an edition, which, un- 
happily, is fundamentally uncritical, :i while a new effort 4 has been 
made to assign their precise shares in the Ktxvyaprakaga to its 
two authors, but without any convincing result ; in cases of this 
sort it is probably hopeless a priori to expect to find any conclu- 
sive evidence ; an editor who has to fill out lacunae is certain to 
adapt the whole more or less to his own style and to render 
restoration of the original and his additions almost impossible* 8 
The curious scepticism which has marked the attitude of 
Indian and some European scholars towards BhSsa has not been 
shown in recent work on the Kautitiya Artkafdstra , on which 
I have written in the Patna memorial volume in honour of that 
great Indian, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The only ground of this 
differentiation of treatment appears to be the sanctity ascribed 
to the written word : because the work in an obviously later 
appended verse assures us it was written by Visnugupta, i. e* Kau- 
$ilya — the reading Kautalya is dearly 8 of no value— therefore it 
1 zn. v. r 4 3. 

8 JSp. Cam,, iii, 107. It is noteworthy that a Durvinlta appears in the Katha. 

* Gaekivad Oriental Series 36, 1936 (i-vii) ; ci. S, K. Dd, I HQ. iii. 859-68, 

4 H, R. Divekar, JRAS, 1937, pp. 505-ao; he assigns all the commentary to 
Alafa as well as the Karikas from that on Parikara. 

8 The effort of Dr, D6 to ascribe Vallabhadeva’s Subh&sitavaU to the rath cent, has 
When discussed in a note to appear in BSOS, iv, (1928). As regards Kaviraja’s date 
(below, p, 137), Achyutncharan Chaudhtiri ascribes him to the 1 tth cent, as probfgd of 
a king KImadeva of Jaintia; see IHQ, iii. 848 f, 

4 Cf, 1 \ V, Kane, ABI. vii. 89 ; Jolly, J 5 II. v* 316-21, BhandarkaPs theory 
(ABI. vii. 65-84) of a verse original known to Dentin U incapable of demonstration. 

8140 b 
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must be so, although it seems patently absurd that the minister 
of an Emperor should confine his work to a moderate-sized 
kingdom, and should not once by word or allusion betray the 
name of the country for which and in which he was writing. 
Nevertheless there is nothing too fantastic to find defenders, 
though it is difficult not to feel that it is a very misplaced 
patriotism which asks us to admire the Arthacdstra as repre- 
senting the fine flower of Indian political thought. It would, 
indeed, be melancholy if this were the best that India could 
show as against the Republic of Plato or the Politics of Aristotle, 
or even the common-sense and worldly wisdom of the author of 
the tract on the constitution of Athens, formerly ascribed falsely 
to Xenophon. Certainly fantastic is the elaborate theory worked 
out by J. J. Meyer in his translation, and in his treatise Uber das 
Wesen der indisclmi Rechtsschriften und ihr Verhdlt?iis zu 
einander und zu Kautilya (1927). These works, produced in 
great difficulties, contain, amid much that is unsound and despite 
disconcerting changes of view, valuable contributions to our under- 
standing of Kautilya, and throw light on many of the obscure 
sides of Indian life. But the main thesis of the author, who 
seeks to distinguish two sharply severed streams of literature, 
the one Brahmanical, essentially concerned with magic, the other 
of the people, practical and legal, is clearly based on a false 
foundation. The effort to regard the Brahmins as something 
apart in Indian life is one of those delusions which may find 
sympathy in the non- Brahmanical classes in India and in 
Europe, but which run counter to all that we know of Indian 
thought, which owes its life and strength to the Brahmins, not to 
warriors or rulers, still less to the commonalty. The efforts of 
the author 1 to establish that the Arthacdstra was used by 
Ydjhavalkya are certainly without weight ; the evidence tends 
far more to show that the borrowing was the other way. Not 
a single passage referred to really favours the priority of the 
Arthacdstra , but in several passages the obscurities of the 

W. Ruben’s defence of Jacobi’s date {Festgabe Jacobi , pp. 346 ff.) is ineffective. Fur 
Kalidasa’s relation to the Arthacdstra, cf. K* Balasubrahmanya Ayyar, POCM. 1934, 
pp. 3-16. 

1 PP. 65, 69, 70, 71,77,131, 1 30, 1 33, x 58-79, x 79-90, 213,216, 284,390, 394,399, 
300. 
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Arthagdstra can be readily understood by realizing that it was 
drawing from Ydjnavalkya . Nor does Meyer attempt systemati- 
cally 1 to prove that Manu is later than the Arthagastra^ though 
on his theory of dates that text is more than a hundred years at 
least posterior to the Arthagastra. He has been as unable as 
the Indian supporters of Canakya’s 2 authorship to explain the 
silence which the Arthagdstra observes regarding everything 
imperial and its absolute ignoring of the facts as to Pataliputra. 
His further effort 3 to prove the late date of the Gautama 
Dharmagdstra is in itself less open to objection, but his con- 
tentions are largely inconclusive 4 * and do little more than prove, 
what has always been admitted, that our text of that Dharma- 
fastra has been considerably worked over. The main principles 
of the development of the legal literature remain as they were 
formulated by Max Muller and Biihler, and further established 
by Oldenberg and Jolly. Indeed, Meyers own view at present 6 — 
his conclusions lack admittedly any great fixity — is that Bau- 
dhdyana and Apastamba are pre-Buddhist, Vdsistha belongs to 
the fourth century B. C., and Manu may be ascribed rather nearer 
to 200 B. C. than to A. D. 200 ; there is, however, no tolerable 
proof of Vasisiha’s posteriority to Apastamba, still less that 
Apastamba is pre-Buddhist in date. Still less convincing again 
are Meyers efforts 6 to assign Ndrada to a period anterior to 
Manu and Ydjnavalkya ; if we take our present texts as the basis 
of argument, this is certainly out of the question ; if we recon- 
struct originals for all three, we lose ourselves in idle conjectures 
which, like all guesses, merely obscure knowledge. For Ydjna- 
valkya there may be noted an interesting effort 7 to reconstruct 
the original Smrti on the basis of comparison with parallel texts 
in the Agni and the Garuda Purdnas . It is very possible that 

1 What is said, e. g. p. tia, is quite inconclusive; contrast IHQ. iii. 81 3. 

2 Jacobi (IHQ. iii. 669-75) holds that Canakya and Visnugupta were distinct 
persons later confused with Kau$ilya. Canikya may be original, not Canakya. 

8 See references at pp. 417, 418. 

4 For a further argument as to Gautama’s later date, see Bata Krishna Ghosh, 

IHQ. iii. 607-11. 

6 Altind. Hechtsschriften , p. vii. 

6 Ibid., pp. 83-114. 

7 Hans Losch, Die Ydjilavalkyastnrti (1927). The Garuda has a version of the 
Nid&nasthana of the Astdhgahrdaya and Astangasamhitd ; Festgabc Garde } pp. 10 a ff, 

3149 b 2 
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the parts of the text dealing with Rajadharma and Vyavahara 
have been amalgamated with a text dealing with the topics of 
the Grhyasutras ; but it is very dubious if it is possible to recover 
the original form of the Smrti. It is, of course, easy to eliminate 
certain obviously late passages, such as those dealing with the 
Vinayaka- and Graha-$anti and the anatomical matter in Book iii, 
but the more radical analysis suggested is far less satisfactorily 
made out. 

Of auxiliary sciences architecture has at last received expert 
treatment from Professor Prasanna Kumar Acharya in his 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and Indian Architecture based 
on a new text and rendering of the Manasdra > for which the 
period of A. D. 500-700 is suggested. Striking similarities between 
the prescriptions of the Mmiasara and Vitruvius are unquestion- 
ably established. Unhappily, the deplorable condition of the 
text of the Samardhganasutrad/uira 2 of Bhoja adds to the 
difficulty of valuing his remarks on architecture, town-planning, 
engineering, and the construction of remarkable machines, pro- 
bably akin to the mechanical toys of the Middle Ages. 3 The 
Principles of Indian Silpa Sastra, with the text of the Maya- 
sdstra , by Phanindra Nath Bose, is also of value, 4 Hawking 
figures in a Qyainikagdstra by Rudradeva. 

On the early development of logic an interesting light has 
been thrown by Professor O. Strauss’s demonstration from the 
Mahdbhasya 5 that Patanjali was well acquainted with the doctrine 
of the causes familiar from the Sdmkhyakdrikd 6 why things in 
themselves visible are sometimes not seen, and also had some 
knowledge of the theory of the syllogism — how much, is not 
altogether certain. The evidence, however, is useful as supporting 
the view that our philosophical Sutras are essentially the outcome 
of a long period of development, and, whatever their date as we 
have them, contain doctrines much earlier in point of time. The 
effort to distinguish strata, though energetically pursued, leads to 
little that is certain. For instance, while we may readily believe 

1 Oxford, 1927 ff. 3 GOS. X934-5. 

3 Octan of Story , iii. 56 ff. ^ 

4 A text and trans. of 0 Qilpa Qastra are in print, 

5 Festgabe Garbc, pp. 84-94, See also Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti, IHQ. 

U. 478 ff. 

* Verse 7 ; cf. Caraka, Stitrasth&na, ix. 8, 
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that the Purvamlmdhsd and the Vedanta Sutras represent a long 
period of working over, it is by no means clear that we can 
deduce 1 from a remark of so late a writer as Surefvara that 
Jaimini, the author of the Purvamlmdhsd, also wrote a more 
philosophical Qarlraka Sutra, the first two Sutras of which corre- 
spond with those of the extant Vedanta Sutra . The fact that 
in these two Sutras , Purvamlmdhsd and Vedanta , references are 
made both to Jaimini and Badarayana is best explained, not by 
assuming a number of Jaiminis and Badarayanas, but simply by 
recognizing that each text represents a long scholastic develop- 
ment and that the use of the names may not represent the views 
of the authors in question any more accurately than do, for 
instance, those of the Christian Fathers or the Scholastics the 
doctrines of Aristotle, or those of the neo-Platonists those of 
Plato. Nothing, of course, conclusive can be adduced against 
the belief in many Jaiminis or Badarayanas, and recourse has 
recently been had 2 to the same device to explain the fact that 
Prabhakara sometimes appears in tradition as later than Kumarila, 
while his work as known to us shows no certain trace of such 
a relation. In this case the suggestion is probably needless. The 
much discussed question of Dignaga’s place in the history of 
Indian logic, in special his relation to Prasastapada, has been 
furthered by Dr. Randles edition of Dignaga's fragments 3 ; it 
appears to me that Dignaga’s priority is still the more probable 
view, but this issue, as well as the important contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian philosophy by Professor M. Walleser, Th. 
Stcherbatsky, Louis de la Vallee Poussin, S. Radhakrishnan, Das 
Gupta, 0. Strauss, Masson Oursel, J. W. Hauer, Ryukan Kimura, 
Kokileswar Sastri, Mahendranath Sircar, and others, must be 
reserved for discussion elsewhere. Y. Kanakura 4 has shown that 
the alleged interpolations in Qankara’s Bhasya are known to 
Vacaspati M^ra, while the date adopted by me 5 for Qankara is 
supported by Jinavijaya's proof that Haribhadra, whom Qankara 

1 S. K. Belvalkar, Ftstgabc Garbe , pp. 162-70 ; Ind, Phil, Pev., ii. 141-54, 
Contra , Nilakantha Sastri, IA. 1 . 172. 

' 3 Stcherbatsky, Festgabc Jacobi, p. 372. What is said in POCM. 1924, pp. 475 fif., 
523 fF. is inconclusive. 

s The Nydyapram$a is now published in GOS. 33 (vol. ii). 

4 Ftstgabe Jacobi , pp. 381-5 ; on Anandajfiana, cf. p. 382, n. 1. 

• IOC. u, 61a. 
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used, falls in the period a. p. 700-770. Mention, however, should 
be made of the controversy which has raged over the authorship 
of the Nyciyaprave$a , which is ascribed with equal confidence to 
Dignaga 1 and to (Jankarasvamin 2 ; a final judgement is difficult, 
and the matter has been dealt with by me at length in an article 
to appear elsewhere. 3 It should also be noted that Professor 
Jacobi 4 * * has now admitted that the Nyaya Sutra knows the 
Vijnanavada system, on the ground that the Sutra in iv, 2. 26 
deals with a Vijnanavada tenet found in the Lahkavatara ; I have 
already dealt with this suggestion/’ and pointed out that it 
possesses no cogency. Professor Jacobi’s further suggestion that 
Vatsyayana knew Vasubandhu and may be placed £.400 accords 
with the results adopted by me 0 on the score of other evidence. 
He criticizes the well-known attempt of S. C. Vidyabhusana to 
prove that Uddyotakara and Dharmakirti were contemporaries, 
on the ground that (1) Uddyotakara must have flourished 
a generation before Bana since he was known to Subandhu, and 
(2) Dharmakirti cannot have attained literary fame before Hiuen 
Tsang’s stay in India, since he ignores him as an author of 
standing. These arguments are not conclusive, and it is quite 
possible that Subandhu, Bana, Uddyotakara, and Dharmakirti 
were more or less contemporaries ; this issue also will be dealt 
with elsewhere. But Professor Jacobi renders it very probable 
that Dignaga, perhaps even Dharmakirti, was known to the well- 
known Mariimekhalai in Tamil. 7 

On the interesting issue of the effect of Indian philosophy on 
Schopenhauer and of the present importance of that philosophy 
for western thought reference may be made to the Fimfzchntes 
Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer- Gcscllschaft, 1928. An energetic 
polemic against the view of early influence of Indian on Greek 
philosophy has been delivered by Thu Hopfner/ which at least 

1 Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, IHQ. iii. 152-60. 

2 Tubianski, Bulletin dt tAcadimie dt I USSR, 1926, pp. 975 U\ 

3 IHQ. 1928. « ZII. v. 305 f. 

6 Indian Logic and Atomism, pp, 23 f. 

6 Ibid., pp. 27 f. „ 

’ v> 3°5 i the Nyayapravc f a was used- in the Manimchhatai (p. 3 og). On the 
vexed date of the Cangam literature, cf. K. G. War, JRAS. 1934, pp, 664-7. 

Orient und griechischt Philosophic (1935). For a probably forged reference to 
Apollonius of Tyana in a Sanskrit text, see M. Hiriyauna, IIIQ. ii. 415. 
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has the merit of showing the precariousness of the assumptions 
of such influence. Part of the argument for Indian influence rests 
on the belief in early dates for the Indian schools of thought, and 
it is clear that there is great difficulty in arriving at definite con- 
clusions on this issue. Thus Professor Das Gupta 1 places the 
Lahkdvatdra before A^vaghosa, but the text we have seems to 
know the Vijnanavada school and the barbarian inroads of 
c. A. D. 500, . Much stress has of late been laid on the Sarhkhya 
philosophy, 2 as it is presented in the Samhita of Caraka, but it 
seems to be overlooked that we have not the slightest proof that 
this or any special part of the text is really Caraka’s. 3 4 

Some light has been thrown by the discoveries of manuscripts 
in East Turkestan on the Bkeda Samhita P A paper manuscript 
with a fragment of the text, which can be assigned to the ninth 
century A. D., suggests strongly that the text published from 
a single Telugu MS. presents a version of the Samhita which has 
suffered alteration, a chapter on raktapitta in the Nidanasthana 
having been replaced by one on has a. Another manuscript frag- 
ment, written on leather, from South Turkestan or Northern 
India, dating probably from the end of the second century A. D., 
say a hundred years before the manuscript of the Kalpandmandi - 
tikd and fifty years after the manuscript of Afvaghosa’s plays, is 
of interest, as it preserves a tradition of a doctrine of eight or ten 
rasas as opposed to the six which Caraka and Su<jruta recognize, 
and which are generally accepted in Indian medicine. It is 
possible that we here have a trace of an older medical system, 
which was ultimately superseded by the system of Atreya, on 
which the work of Caraka is based. 

The vexed issue of the indebtedness of Arabia and Europe to 
India for the numerical system has been reconsidered by Sukumar 
Ranjan Das, 5 who has dealt at length with Dr. Kaye’s views. 

1 Hist, of Indian Phil., i. 280. 

2 Ibid.) i. 2S0C, 312 ff. 

3 Cf. Hoernle, Archivf Gesch. d. Medizin, i. 30 ff.; Jolly, Munich Calais p, 48. 
The list of Tantrayuktis in viii is, of course, by Drdhabala, who again used the 
Uttaratantra of Sopruta ; Ruben, Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 354-7* 

4 H. Ltiders, Festgabe Garde, pp. 148 ff.; for the doubtful character of Caraka's 
text, see also pp. 154 f. 

3 IHQ, ii. 97-120; iff. 356-75. See also D. E. Smith, Hist of Math., vol. ii, 
ch , ii. 
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Some of the evidence adduced is clearly inconclusive. The 
Arikafastra knows (ii. 7) an elaborate system of keeping accounts, 
but its date cannot be assumed as the fourth century B. C., nor 
does in any case the keeping of accounts imply any definite 
system of the use of numerals similar to that attested for the 
sixth century A. D. 1 References to boys learning reckoning 
( samkhyana ) 2 are equally inconclusive, and the date of the Lah- 
tavistara is very uncertain. But the use of f tiny a in the Chandas - 
sutra of Pingala 3 must be accorded due weight, and the Indian 
hypothesis has gained strength from the new investigations 
accorded to it. But certainty is unattainable, and it may be 
observed that, while the identification of Pulifa with Paulus of 
Alexandria is merely conjectural, it is not sufficient to dispose 
of it by pointing out that Puliga was an authority on astronomy, 
Paulus on astrology, for we have nothing to show that the latter 
did not deal with astronomy, as would be natural enough in 
a professed astrologer. 4 

On the question of the origin of Sanskrit no conclusive evidence 
has been recently adduced. Professor Plerters conviction of the 
late date of the Rgveda and of Zoroaster is not likely to secure 
general acceptance, despite its ingenuity, 5 nor is a recent and not 
less ingenious effort 0 to show that the Aryans lived for a time 
together under strong Mitanni influences and only turned 
definitely east, to break up into Indians and Iranians, after the 
Mitanni ddbdcle in the middle of the fourteenth century B. C. 
The deductions drawn from certain terms, and from the similarity 
of Qiva to the Himmcls-und Wettergott of Asia Minor, whose 
name in Mitanni was Tesup, and of Parvati to the Great Mother 
of Asia Minor, Hepa in Mitanni, and from the syllabic Brahml 
script, are all suggestive, but without probative force. Very 
interesting and worthy of serious consideration in the field of 

1 The Sumerians (c. 3000 b. c.) and the Egyptians had elaborate systems of account* 
keeping ; see D. E» Smith, Hist . of Math %r i, 37 flf. 

% Arthdfastra, i. 5; Latitavistara, x. 15. 

* viii, 29 c ; Weber, IS. viii, 169, 444 flf. It must be noted that this part ia not 
probably early, and is not to be assigned to the and cent. B. C, (IRQ. iii. 374), 

4 On the ketus and their influence on men’s fates, see Ballaiasena’s Adbkutasagara 
(lath cent.), and J. von Negelein, JFistgabe Jasolri, pp, 440 flf. ; Festgabc Garbt } pp. 47- 
53 . 

5 On Zoroaster’s date cf. Keith, IHQ, iii. 683-9. 

8 W. Porzig, ZII. v. 265-80. 
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comparative philology are the arguments recently adduced by 
Professor Max Walleser 1 to refute the at present accepted theory 
regarding the merger in Sanskrit of the three vowels a e o into a , 
and to show that Sanskrit preserved as late as the seventh 
century A. D. the labio-velar consonants. One point is of special 
interest, as it confirms a view in which I differ from Professor 
Liebich, 2 the question of the priority of the Taittirlya Prdtigakkya 
to Panini ; it is made most probable that the distinction between 
a and a as connected with the openness of the former and the 
closed character of the latter vowel was not noted by the Rk or 
Taittirlya Pratigdkhyas but by the Atharva Pratigakhya , the 
Vdjasaneyi Prdtigakhya , and Panini. Liebich’s argument against 
the priority of the Taittirlya Prdtigdkhya to Panini rests merely 
on the identity of certain Sutras in both texts and the use of 
pragraha for pragrhya. The latter appears to give no possible 
indication of relative position in time ; it may be a local variant, 
which accords with other evidence as to the provenance of the 
text ; the former fact is most naturally explained by the certainty 
that Panini's work embodies much earlier material, which was 
made use of also by the Prat^akhya, unless Panini simply is the 
debtor to the Pratifakhya. 

In an exhaustive analysis of Yaska’s etymologies 3 Dr, Hannes 
SkOld has suggested that certain of the suggested derivations are 
only explicable on the ground that Yaska was familiar with and 
used a Middle Indian (Prakrit) speech. Beside this suggestion 
may be placed the opinion recently expressed by Professor H. 
Liiders, 4 that the language of Anoka’s Chancery was 1 eine Art 
Hochsprache \ while the actually spoken speech was much further 
advanced and probably had reached the stage represented in the 
literary Prakrits* though it is candidly admitted that the latter 
point cannot be said yet to have been established. Nor, it may 
be added, are Skdld’s proofs regarding Yaska free from much 
doubt. But the more important issue is whether the matter is 
really to be viewed in the light suggested, of a contrast between 
actually spoken language and a Hochsprache. It is rather, it 
appears to me, a matter of class speeches ; Yaska spoke Sanskrit 

1 ZII, v. 193-202 * Zur Ausspracke des Sanskrit und Tibetischen (1926), 

3 Zur Einfiihrung in die indisc he cinkcimischc Sprachwisscnschaft, ii. 47, 

* Thi Ntrukta } pp. xa8 ff. 4 ZII. v. 359* 
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much as he wrote it, and the officials of A?oka equally conversed 
in a speech essentially similar to that in which they wrote, while 
contemporaneously lower classes of the population spoke in 
dialects which were far further advanced in phonetic change. It 
is clear that the Aryan invaders succeeded in imposing their 
speech on many of the earlier inhabitants of the country, and 
there is no cogent argument to refute the natural belief that 
strange Prakritic forms, such as we find sporadically even in the 
Rgveda , when not mere later corruptions are often loan-words 
from class dialects with which the speakers of the more con- 
servative form of speech were in contact. The influence of lower 
speech-forms was doubtless of increasing importance, since it 
evoked the elaborate grammatical studies summed up in the 
AstdcJiyayl , testifying to the anxiety of the priests to preserve 
the Bhasa from corruption, and Patanjalfs insistence 1 on the 
evils of barbarisms doubtless proves their occurrence. But there 
seems no ground for conceiving of the position as one in which 
the priests used a formal language only in their business, and 
discarded it for a true vernacular in daily life. There seems 
a very fair analogy with the standard English of the higher 
classes of society in this country ; the East-end curate's true 
vernacular is standard English, though he ought to be able to 
adapt his speech to the comprehension of the dockers if he works 
at a mission, and a landowner’s true vernacular is that which he 
habitually uses in his own circle, not that in which he talks 
familiarly to his farm workers or villagers of the old type, whose 
dialect often is as different from standard English as an old 
Prakrit from Sanskrit. The presence of many Sanskritized ver- 
sions of Prakrit terms, to which Zachariae 2 has sugge.sted an 
interesting addition in the term protha f is a perfectly natural 
phenomenon where higher and lower speeches exist contem- 
poraneously in the same community, apart altogether from the 
further possibilities of speech mixture due to the development 

1 So already Katyayana, VarUika 12 on Panini, i. 3, I* Skbld’s effort (IA, lv. 
181 ff.) to prove Panini older than the Rk Pr&tifikhya cannot be accepted, for the 
reasons given by B. Liebich, Zur Einfi'thrung in die ind ♦ einheim. Sprachwisscmchaft % 
ii. 30 f. 

8 ZII. v. 228-31. 

3 A variant for pant ham in the verse cited (from I 5 ha$ya on Patuni, i. 4, 56) below, 
p. 46. For the idea cf, Qakuntoid , iv. (ed. Cappeller), p. 48. 
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of local as well as class dialects. At any rate arguments used to 
deny vernacular character to Sanskrit are quite adequate to prove 
the same hypothesis o-f standard English, which unquestionably 
is a true vernacular. 1 

Moreover, the fact that Sanskrit was thus regularly used in 
conversation by the upper classes, court circles eventually 
following the example of the Brahmins in this regard, helps to 
explain the constant influence exercised by the higher form of 
speech on the vernaculars which reveals itself inter alia in the 
constant influx of Tatsamas, words whose phonetic state runs 
counter to the tendencies of the vernacular. It is quite impossible 
to explain this phenomenon adequately by the theory of borrowing 
from literature only ; those who adapted the vernaculars for the 
purpose of writing in any form or literary composition were 
doubtless in constant touch with circles in which Sanskrit was 
actually in living use. Doubtless, important changes to the dis- 
advantage of Sanskrit as a spoken language resulted from the 
Mahomedan invasions, which culminated in the substitution of 
a new speech in official use at the courts of Mahomedan rulers, 
but for the period from A, D. 300 up to 1200, dealt with in this 
work, there is little evidence of any fundamental change in the 
extent or character of the use of Sanskrit ; the same impression 
is given by the Kamasuira , perhaps c . 400, the Kavyamimansa 
of Raja^ekhara (c\ 900), and Bilhana (c. 1100). 

On the vital chronological issue of Kaniska’s date certainty 
has not yet been achieved; a case for A. D. 128-9 as the initial 
year of his era 2 has been made out, while his death in Khotan is 
assigned to 152. 3 This places him half a century after A. D. 78, 
and it can only be said at present that the new dating, while it 
has many merits, none the less leaves unexplained difficulties. 

1 An interesting loan-word is suggested in kampana or kantpand (below, p. 170) 
by B, Liebich ( Fcstgabe Streitberg , pp. 330-2) who sees in it a derivative of campus, 
Liebich has a most amusing note (ZII. v. 153-63) showing how in PaHcaianira , i. 7 
(below, p. 357) the original version has a bug, not a flea, but the latter was introduced 
by„ BurzQe’s version. Burz 5 e*s alleged narrative is suspected by Sir E. Denison Ross 
(Ocean of Story , v. pp. vff. ; BSOS. iii. 443), but the existence of a Pahlavi rendering, 
which alone is of importance to Indologists, is not questioned. 

2 W. E, van Wijk, Acta Oricntalia, v. 168 ff. 

* S. Konow, IHQ. iii. 851-6. The conclusions of this article are far from 
certain. 
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The affairs of Harsa have recently been considered once more, 1 
with the usual indecisive results. 

The necessity of economy of space, no less than the meagre 
resources of the Library of a University perforce incurious of 
Oriental Letters, has necessitated the reduction of bibliographical 
references to a minimum, but I have, I trust, passed over nothing 
of permanent value ; as in my Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads , I have omitted such work as seems to 
display mere ingenuity or unscientifically to revive ancient errors. 
Specific acknowledgements will be found in the notes ; a more 
general debt is due to the historians of literature and the editors of 
anthologies, and I tender grateful thanks to Professors Macdonell, 
Peterson, Thomas, Weber, Oldenberg, von Schroeder, and Winter- 
nitz. By devoting special attention to matters of style and 
literary form I have endeavoured to avoid dealing at length with 
issues already effectively discussed by my predecessors. In my 
short sketch of Classical Sanskrit Literature , written in 1922 for 
The Heritage of India Series, I have anticipated many of the 
views which here are set out in detail and supported by further 
argument. 

I have to express my most sincere appreciation of the willing- 
ness of the Delegates of the Press to publish this work as well as 
my Sanskrit Drama , and of the great assistance rendered to me 
in preparing it by my wife. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

University of Edinburgh, 

February 1928. 

1 Nihar Ranjan Ray, XHQ. iii. 769-92. Congratulations are due to the editor, 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics. 
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SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND APABHRANQA 
i . The Origin of Sanskrit 

S OMETIME in the course of the second millennium B.C. 

Indo-European tribes occupied, in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness, vast areas in Iran, Asia Minor, and north-west India. 1 
The problems of their movements and affiliations are still far 
from solution, but on linguistic grounds we postulate a group 
conveniently styled Aryan, whose speech can be regarded as 
the ancestor of the speeches of India and Iran. Of these 
Indian speeches 2 our oldest evidence is the Rgveda, and the 
language of this great collection of hymns is obviously a hieratic 
and conventional one. It testifies to the cultivation of sacred 
poetry by rival families of priests among many distinct tribes 
during a considerable period of time, and in various localities. 
Some of the hymns were doubtless composed in the Punjab, 
others in the region which in the Brahmanas is recognized as the 
home of the Kurus and Paflcalas, tribes representing the con- 
solidation of units familiar to us in the Rgveda . It is even 
claimed that Book vi is the poetry of the period before the tribes 
entered India proper, though the contention is still implausible. 
That, under these circumstances, the speech of the Rgveda 
should show dialectic mixture is only to be expected, and, despite 
the great difficulties involving the attempt to discriminate, some 
progress is possible towards determining the characteristics of 
the dialect which lies at the basis of the Rgveda . It was marked 
by the open pronunciation of intervocalic dh , bh , d, and 4k as k , 
/, and /// ; by the change of l into r ; and by the intrusion of 
the pronominal instrumental plural termination ebhis into the 

1 Ct, Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , Chap. I. 

* Cf. Wnekernngel, Altind, Gramm., i, pp. ixfF.; H. Rcichelt, Festschrift Strtit- 
btrg (1934), pp. 338 ff. ; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar (1910) ; Meillet, IF. xxxi. 
xaoff, ; JA. 1910, H. 184 ff. ; Mttanges L6vi, p. 20; Grammont, MSL. xix. 354 ff* ; 
Bloch, Formation do la langue marathe (1930); S. K. Chatterji, Bengali (1926). 

B % 
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nominal declension. Borrowings from other dialects can here 
and there be confidently asserted ; in some cases the forms thus 
found may be regarded as of equal age with those of the Rgveda t 
as in the case of words in l and jojjhatl , with jjh in lieu of ks for 
Aryan gsh, but in other instances we find forms 1 which are 
phonetically more advanced than those normal in the Rgveda y 
and attest loans either from tribes whose speech had undergone 
more rapid change, perhaps as the result of greater admixture 
with non-Aryan elements, or from lower classes of the population. 
Thus we have irregular cerebrals as in kata beside krta y kata be- 
side karta ; ch for ps in krchra\ jy for dy in jyotis ; i for r in 
githira ; bus a for brga , and many other anomalous forms. To 
localize these dialects is in the main impossible ; the rhotacism 
of the Rgveda accords with its western origin, for the same 
phenomenon is Iranian. The use of / is later a sign of eastern 
connexion, and in one stereotyped phrase, sure duhitd , we per- 
haps find e for as, as in the eastern Prakrit. 

From the language of the Rgveda we can trace a steady 
development to Classical Sanskrit, through the later Sarhhitas 
and the Brahmanas. The development, however, is of a special 
kind ; it is not the spontaneous growth of a popular speech un- 
hampered by tradition and unregulated by grammatical studies. 
The language of the tribes whose priests cherished the hymns of 
the Rgveda was subject doubtless to alt the normal causes of 
speech change, accentuated in all likelihood by the gradual 
addition to the community of non-Aryan elements as the earlier 
inhabitants of the north, Munda or Dravidian tribes, fell under 
their control . 2 But, at least in the upper classes of the population, 
alteration was opposed by the constant use of the sacred language 
and by the study devoted to it. Parallels to such restricted 
evolution are not hard to find ; the history of the Greek Koine, 
of Latinfrom its fixation in the first century B.C., and of modem 
English, attests the power of literature to stereotype. In India 

1 In some cases, no doubt, forms have been altered in transmission. 

3 Cf. W. Petersen, JAOS. xxxii. 414-38 ; Michelson, JAOS. xxxlii. 145-9 ; Keith, 
Camb. Hist, India , i. 109 ff. Common sense renders Dravidian and influence* 

inevitable, though proof may be difficult ; Przyluski, MSL. xxii. 305 ff. j BSL. xxiv. 
130, 355 ff., xxv. 66 ff. ; Bloch, xxv. t ff. ; L*vi, JA, cciii. 1-56. Pntyluuki endeavour* 
to prove Austroasiatic influence on culture j JA. cev, 101 ff. ; ccviii. 1 ff.; BSL. xxvi. 
98 ff. Cf. Poussin, Indo-tnrophns , pp. 198 ff. ; Chatterji, i, 170 ft, X99. 
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the process was accentuated by the remarkable achievements of 
her early grammarians whose analytical skill far surpassed any- 
thing achieved until much later in the western world. In the 
normal life of language a constant round of destruction and 
reconstruction takes place; old modes of expression disappear 
but new are invented ; old distinctions of declension and con- 
jugation are wiped out, but new differentiations emerge. In 
Sanskrit the grammarians accepted and carried even farther than 
did contemporary vernaculars the process of the removal of 
irregularities and the disuse of variant forms, but they sanctioned 
hardly any new formations, producing a form of expression well 
ordered and purified, worthy of the name Sanskrit which the 
Ramayana first accords to it. The importance of the part played 
by religion in preserving accuracy of speech is shown by the 
existence of a special form of sacrifice, the Sarasvatl, which was 
destined to expiate errors of speech during the sacrifice, and in 
the Makabhasya of Patanjali (150 B.C.) it is recorded that there 
were at one time seers of great knowledge who in their ordinary 
speech were guilty of using the inaccurate yar vd nas tar vd nah 
for yad vd nas tad vd na/i> but who, while sacrificing, were 
scrupulously exact. 

The influence of the grammarians, whose results were summed 
up in Panini’s A§tddhydyi> probably in the fourth century B.C., 
is seen in the rigid scheme of euphonic combination of the words 
within the sentence or line of verse. This is clearly artificial, 
converting a natural speech tendency into something impossibly 
rigid, and, as applied to the text of the Rgveda , often ruining the 
metrical effect. Similar rigidity is seen in the process which sub- 
stitutes in many cases y and v for the iy and uv of the earlier 
speech. Dialectic influence may be traced in the recognition of 
/ in many words in lieu of and a certain distinction between the 
dialect which underlies the Rgveda and that of Panini is revealed 
by the absolute ignoring by the latter of the substitution of l and 
Ih for d and dh} Otherwise the chief mark of progress is the 
grdwth of the tendency to cerebralization, possibly under 
Dravidian influence. 

In morphology there was elimination of double forms ; d as a 
variant for ena in the instrumental singular of a stems disappeared, 

1 Cf, Liidera, Festschtift Wacktrnag'el, pp. 394 Ff. 
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a and a yielded to au in the dual, asas to as, d to dni , cbhis to 
ais, dm to dnam in the plural ; ni alone is permissible in the 
locative singular of an stems ; the effective distinction of root and 
derivative stems in l disappears; the intrusion of weak forms 
into the place of strong and vice versa is banished ; the irregular 
vas of the vocative of vant stems is abandoned, and by eliminating 
the nominative yuvam and ablative yuvat the pronominal declen- 
sion is harmonized with the simplicity of the three forms of the 
nominal. Similarly, in verbal forms the variant masi in the first 
plural active is laid aside, the e of the third singular middle 
yields to te , dkva in the second plural to dhvam, and forms in 
r in the third plural are confined to the perfect and the root gi\ 
in the imperative dhvat is dropped, and dhi is no longer permitted 
to rival hi in the second person. Far more important is the 
laying aside of the subjunctive, whose functions were felt to be 
adequately performed by the optative, save in so far as a com- 
plete set of forms was made up for the imperative by utilizing 
the first persons. Even in the optative the wealth of forms is 
seriously diminished, only the present and a specialized precative 
being allowed. The rich variety of infinitives is steadily lessened ; 
the final result allows only that in turn, while of the gerunds that 
in tva supersedes tvi and ivaya. Against these losses can be set 
little more than the development of two forms of periphrasis, the 
future middle in take , and the perfect 1 composed of a nominal 
accusative form with the auxiliaries hr, bhU, or as, the extended 
use of gerundives in tavya and anlya, the creation of a perfect 
active participle in tavant, the invention of a new third singular 
aorist passive as in addyi§i , and the development of tertiary verbal 
forms. 

In some of' these losses Sanskrit keeps pace with popular 
speech, but the evidence is conclusive against ascribing too much 
weight to this fact. While such categories as the dual of noun and 
verb alike, the middle, and the past tenses, practically vanished 
from popular speech, Sanskrit rigidly retains them. On the 
other hand it rejects irregularities which popular speech permitted 
to survive, such as the d of the instrumental singular and nofhina- 
tive plural neuter of a stems, the asas of the masculine plural, the 

1 On changes in the use of verbal form# see L. Renou, la vakur du parfait dans 
Us hymnts vidiques (1915), pp, 88 ff., 188 ff. 
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form gonam, the pronominal plurals asme and yusme , the short 
forms yat and tat, and verbal forms in r . Traces of the sub- 
junctive, the infinitive in tave , the aorist akar, the instrumental 
in ebhis exist in Prakrit, but are banned in Sanskrit* On the 
other hand, although Panini recognizes fully the Vedic accent, it 
can hardly be doubted that already by his time in actual speech 
in many regions it had yielded in part to an expiratory accent. 
The tendency to such a result is already visible in the Rgveda, 
where duhita by the testimony of the metre must at times be 
read dhita, comparable with Pali dkitd ; 1 the weakening of bh 
and dh to h occurs there normally after unaccented syllables , 1 2 
and the curious mode of notation of the accent in the £atapatha 
Brdhmana has with some ground been ascribed to a stage of 
transition from the musical to the expiratory accent . 3 

We must not, however, exaggerate the activity of the gram- 
marians to the extent of suggesting with some writers that 
Classical Sanskrit is an artificial creation, a product 4 of the 
Brahmins when they sought to counteract the Buddhist creation 
of an artistic literature in Pali by recasting their own Prakritic 
speech with the aid of the Vedic language. It is, in point of 
fact, perfectly obvious that there is a steady progress through 
the later Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, and that the Bhasa, the spoken language of Panini’s 
grammar, is closely related to, though not identic with, the 
language of the Brahmanas and the older Upanisads. Nor in 
point of fact does Classical Sanskrit present the appearance of an 
artificial product ; simplified as it is in comparison with the 
redundant luxury of the Vedic texts, it yet presents no artificial 
symmetry, but rather admits exceptions in bewildering profusion, 
showing that the grammarians were not creators, but were en- 
gaged in a serious struggle to bring into handier shape a rather 
intractable material. 

1 LUders, KZ. xlix. 236 f. 

a Wackemagel, Altind. Gramm., i. 353 f. 

8 Leumann, KZ. xxxi. 32 f. 

4 JHoernle and Grierson, Bihdri Did., pp. 33 ff. ; Senart, JA. sii\ 8, viii. 318 ff. 
Contrast Franke, B. Beitr xvii, 86; Box well, Trahs. Phil. See. 1885-7, pp. 656 ff. 
Poussin {lndo-mropitns , pp. 191 ff.) stresses the literary character of Sanskrit. 
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2 . The Character and Extent of the Use of Sanskrit 

We have seen that the Sanskrit of the grammarians is 
essentially a legitimate development from the Vedic speech ; it 
remains to consider the extent of its use, in the time of Panini 
and later. In examining the matter it is essential to remember 
the social conditions of India. In Britain to-day the varieties of 
English spoken and written are complex and numerous ; in 
India, where caste, clan, and racial distinctions were far more 
prominent and important, linguistic facts were far more com- 
plicated still. What is clear 1 is that Sanskrit represents the 
language of Brahmanical civilization, and the extent of that 
civilization was ever increasing, though the Brahmanical religion 
had to face competition from new faiths, in special Buddhism 
and Jainism, from the fifth century B. C. The Buddhist texts 
themselves afford the most convincing evidence of all of the 
predominance of Brahmanism ; the Buddha is represented as 
attempting not to overthrow the ideal of Brahmanism, but to 
change its content by substituting merit in place of birth as the 
hall-mark of the true Brahmin. The public religious rites and 
the domestic ritual were recorded and carried out in Sanskrit, and 
education was in Brahmin hands. The Buddhist texts repeatedly 
confirm the Brahmanical principle that instruction of the people 
(lokapakii) was the duty of Brahmins, and the tales of the 
Jatakas 2 show young men of all classes, not merely Brahmins 
but boys of the ruling class, Ksatriyas, and children of the 
people, Vaifyas, seeking instruction in the north from Brahmin 
teachers. Sanskrit was the language of science, not merely 
grammar, prosody, astronomy, phonetics, etymology, but doubt- 
less also of more magic arts, such as the physiognomy and 
demonology recorded in the Buddhist texts and confirmed by 
the inclusion of magic, Sarpajanavidy5, and Devajanavidya in the 
list of the subjects taught by the Brahmin to the people given 
in the (fcitapatha Brahmana? The same text * mentions also 

1 Thomas, JRAS. 1904, pp. 465 ff. 3 Kick, Social Giudtrungi p, 131: 

8 xiii. 4. 3. 9 fT. 

* xi. 5* 6. 8. Cf, Brkadamnyaka Upanisad, 1L4, 10; iv. 1, a ; 5, 1 1 ; Chdnd^a^ 
vii. 1. a; Faddegon, Act, Or . iv, 4 fT,, 133, V&kovfikya perhaps denote* the 
dialogue* which develop into philoiophy. 
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Anufasanas, Vidyas, Vakovakya, Itihasa, Purana, Gathas, and 
Nara$ansls, and the continuity of tradition is attested by the 
Mahdbhasya 1 which includes under the range of Sanskrit speech 
the four Vedas with their Angas and Rahasyas, the Vakovakya, 
Itihasa, Purana, medicine. The Agvalayanct Grhyasutra , 2 pro- 
bably not far removed from Panini in date, repeats in the main 
the list of the (fatapatha , but adds Sutras, Bhasyas, Bhdrata> 
Mahdbhdrata , and the works of the Dharmacaryas. Other 
sciences such as those of the bow, music, architecture, and 
politics are recorded in the Mahdbhdrata , 3 and, so far as they 
were in the hands of the Brahmins, we need not doubt that 
Sanskrit here also had its place. 

These facts are not in dispute, and the predominance of San- 
skrit in the sphere in question remained unchallenged until the 
Mahomedan invasions brought a new literary language into 
prominence. The evidence indicates clearly that Sanskrit must 
have been in constant use as a means of teaching and performing 
religious duties among the Brahmins at least. It has been 
denied that it was really even their vernacular in the time of 
Panini, and a fortiori later, but the evidence for this view is 
unsatisfactory. Panini has rules 4 which are meaningless for any- 
thing but a vernacular, apart from the fact that the term Bhasa 
which he applies to the speech he teaches has the natural sense 
of a spoken language. Thus the doubling of consonants is ex- 
pressly forbidden in passionate speech, as in the term of abuse 
putrddini applied to a cruel mother ; he prescribes the use of 
prolongation in the case of calling from a distance, in greeting, 
question, and reply ; he gives information on the terminology of 
dicing and the speech of herdsmen ; he cites expressions redolent 
of real daily life. Indeed, it is the grammarians alone who 
preserve for us such usages as the repetition of the second 
person imperative followed by the present indicative to express 
intense action: khada khddeti khadati , ‘ eagerly he eats', whence 
we have in colloquial Marathi kha khd khdto ; other popular uses 
are udarapftrant bhuhhte , 1 he eats filling his belly 9 ; dandadandi 
kefokegi) * a struggle in which sticks are brandished and hair is 

M* 9. a iih 3* 1 ; 4 • 1. Cf, Utgikar, POCP. 1919, ii. 46 ff. 

* Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. n ff. 

* Wackemagel, i, p, xliii ,• Bhandarkar, JBRAS, xvi. 330. 
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pulled * ; atra khadatamodata vavtatc^ 'eat and enjoy is the rule 
here ; jtih is tci wibo yctiu , i he is one who says ** strike the sheaves 
of corn ” \ They record also the parenthetical use 1 of ntanyc, 

1 1 think ' ; the humorous apacasi , * you’re no cook ’ ; and authorize 
such quaint forms 2 as ydmaki, 'I go \ The elaborate rules 
regarding the accent reflect also actual speech. 

Confirmatory evidence can also be adduced from the references 
of Yaska, 3 Panini, and Katyayana to particular usages of the 
northerners and the eastern peoples ; Katyayana also recognizes 
as a matter of notoriety the existence of local variations, which 
Patanjali illustrates by reference to the practice of the Kambojas, 
Surastras, Pracyamadhyas, Sic, Here too may be mentioned 
the references of Katyayana and Patanjali to changes in usage 
after Pan ini’s time, as when the former 4 finds fault with Panini 
for not giving nama as well as nd7na?i as the vocative, for not 
mentioning that pronominal forms are permitted in the masculine 
as well as in the feminine singular of dvitiya and trtlya % and 
for allowing only the feminines upddkydyl } dryd y ksatriyd y and 
mdtuldni. Pataftjali shows us that in his time participial phrases 
had superseded the second person perfects such as tera, u?a, pvca } 
a fact specially characteristic of a genuine living speech.** 

Further information of a precise character is incidentally given 
us by Patanjali, 6 He insists that grammar does not exist to 
create words, but to make clear what are correct uses; in 
ordinary life (loke) a man thinks of a thing and uses the appro- 
priate word without going to a grammar; the words of Sanskrit 
are of ordinary life ( laukika ). We find a grammarian and 
a charioteer (sutet) engaged in a discussion conducted in Sanskrit, 
and the latter has decided opinions of his own on the etymology 
of his designation and on that of the term prdjitf , driver. The 
norm of speech is that of the Qistas, and these are people who 
speak correct Sanskrit without special tuition ; the purpose of 
grammar is to enable us to recognize who are Qis$as, and thus to 

1 As in Pali ; Franke, ZDMG. xlvi. 31 1 f. 

2 Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp* 502 ff. 

3 PHrukta, ii. 2 ; v. 5, Mahabkdsya , i. 9 ; v, 8 on vii. 3, 45. * 

4 Bhandarkar, JBRAS, xvi. 373. Cf, Macdonell, V*dic Grammar , p. 307, n, 4 . 

6 Bloch, MSL. xiV. 97 ,* L, Renou, La vaUurdu parfait , p. 189. 

* vi. 3. 109; Bhandarkar, JBRAS, xvi. 334 ft, Grierson (JRAS, 1904, pp, 479 ff.) 
misunderstands the passage to mean l hat (Jiftas require to be taught Sanskrit, 
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apply t° them to find the correct form of such terms as prsodara , 
which do not fall under the ordinary rules of grammar. The 
Qistas are further defined as Brahmins of Aryavarta, the region 
south of the Himalayas* north of Pariyatra, east of the Adar<;a, 
west of the Kalakavana, who are not greedy, who do good dis- 
interestedly, and who store only so much grain as a pot can 
hold. Other persons may make errors; thus they may pro- 
nounce sa$a for gaga, pala$a for palaga , manjaka for mancaka ; 
or they may commit graver errors by using incorrect forms 
(apagabda) such as kasi for krsi, disi for drgi, gdvl , gonl, got a , 
gopotahkd for gaus, or even verbal forms such as dnapayati 1 for 
djnapayati , vattati for variate , and vaddhati for vardhate . But 
from the £istas they could acquire the accurate forms. This 
suggests a close parallel to modern conditions in England, where 
an upper educated class sets the norm to all those in lower social 
classes ; the speech of that class is clearly a living language, and 
Sanskrit was so in much the same sense. The standard com- 
parison of Latin in the Middle Ages is somewhat unsatisfactory ; 
in the earlier period of the use of Sanskrit it is clear that it was 
much more closely similar to the speech of the lower classes in 
its numerous varieties than was Latin in medieval Europe. 
Comparison of Sanskrit with the dialects of the inscriptions of 
A^oka is significant in this regard ; their differences are not 
essential nor such as to hinder mutual comprehension, and could 
easily be paralleled in English speech to-day. 

Moreover, the conclusions thus attained are directly supported 
by the evidence of the drama, in which Brahmins and kings and 
other persons of high station and education use Sanskrit, while 
inferior characters employ some form of Prakrit. It has been 
attempted to argue against this view on the score that the drama 
was originally in Prakrit, and that Sanskrit was introduced only 
when it became essentially the general language of culture. But 
this contention ignores the fact that on one side at least the 
drama is closely connected with the epic in Sanskrit; Bhasa, 
indeed, has one drama without Prakrit, and there is little of it in 
Ms other dramas based on the epic. Nor was the Sanskrit 

* So Anoka’s Brahmagiri inscr. x ; vatfhati (the usual single consonant is merely 
graphic j CII. i> p. Hx ; Grierson’s argument (JRAS. 1925, p. aa8) from the writing of 
other conjuncta i* clearly untenable) occurs in Delhi-Topra, iv. ao. 
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unintelligible in early times at least to the audience, which might 
be one including persons of quite humble rank ; the Ndtyagdstra 
expressly lays it down that the Sanskrit is to be such as is easily 
intelligible to every one. The denial that realism was ever 
aimed at in the use of language by the characters in the drama 
is negatived by the facts ; the Prakrits used by the dramatists 
show a steady advance from those of Afvaghosa through those 
of Bhasa to the dialects of Kalidasa, who introduced to the stage 
the Maharastrl which, earlier unimportant, had won fame in India 
as the medium of erotic lyric . 1 The evidence of A^aghosa is of 
special value, for it attests the fact that about A. D. xoo the stage 
tradition was so firmly in favour of the use of Sanskrit by the 
persons of the highest rank that he adopted it in his plays 
despite their Buddhist theme, and despite the fact that the 
Buddha himself, according to tradition, had forbidden the 
employment of Sanskrit as the medium for preserving his 
sayings . 2 

The extent to which Sanskrit was used or understood is 
further attested by the epics. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
now to do more than mention the implausible conjecture 3 which 
ascribes the writing of the epics in Sanskrit to some period after 
the Christian era and sees in them translations from some 
Prakrit. The silence of antiquity on this vast undertaking is 
inexplicable, and it is incredible that the translation should have 
taken place at a period when Buddhism was triumphant and 
Brahminism comparatively depressed. The language itself has 
a distinctive character which renders the idea of translation 
absurd ; 4 we have in Buddhist literature of the so-called Gatha 
type abundant evidence of the results produced by efforts to 
Sanskritize, and the arguments which are adduced to establish 
the reality of translation would suffice to prove that Vcdic texts 
were likewise translations. Moreover, there is conclusive evidence 
that Panini 5 knew a Mahabharata or at least a Bharatan epic in 
Sanskrit, and that the bulk of the Ramayana 6 was composed 

1 Keith, Sanskrit Drama , pp. 72 ff,, 85^, is u f., 140, 155. 

3 Cultavagga, v. 33. 1 ; Keith, IHQ. i. 501. 

* Grierson, IA. xxiii. 53; Barth, RHR. xxvii. 288, 

4 Jacobi, Edmdya/ja, p, 117 ; ZDMG. xlyiii. 407 fF. ; Keith, JRAS* 1906, pp. 3 fF„ 

fl Hopldns, Great Epic, p. 385. « Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 318 ff. 
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long before A£oka. Now, though the Brahmins made the epics 
largely their own, they were not the earliest composers of this 
form of literature, and the fact is attested in the simpler, more 
careless, language which shows indifference to many of the refine- 
ments of Brahmanical speech. Panini ignores these deviations 
from his norm ; it was no part of his aim to deal with the speech 
current outside the hieratic circle, and in the epic speech we 
have doubtless the form of language used by the Ksatriyas and 
the better educated of the Valyas during the period when the 
poems took shape. Both the Mahabharata and the Ramdyana 
are, it must be remembered, essentially aristocratic ; they corre- 
spond to the Iliad and the Odyssey , and like them became the 
objects of the deep interest of wider circles. In recent times, no 
doubt, the epics have been unintelligible to the audience, to 
whom interpretation has been requisite, though delight is still 
felt in the sound of the sacred language. But this doubtless was 
not the case in older times ; we must postulate a long period 
when the epic was fairly easily intelligible to large sections of 
the people. 

Doubtless, as time went on, the gulf between Sanskrit and the 
languages of the day became more and more marked ; even 
between the epic language and that of the Brahmin schools there 
were differences to which express reference is made in the 
Ramdyana } and both the practice of the dramas and such 
passages as that in Kalidasas Kumar asambhava* in which 
Sarasvatl addresses £iva and his bride, the one in Sanskrit, the 
other in Prakrit, attest dialectic differences based on rank, sex, 
and locality. In a sense doubtless Sanskrit came more and more 
to resemble Latin in the Middle Ages, but, like Latin, its vitality 
as the learned speech of the educated classes was unimpaired, 
and it won victories even in fields which were at first hostile to' 
it . 3 The medical textbook current under the name of Caraka 
tells us that Sanskrit was used in discussions in the medical 
schools of the day. A work of very different character, the 
Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana, bids its man of fashion in his con- 

1 v. 30. 17 f. ; iv. 3, 38 f. ; ii. 91. 23 ; vii. 36. 44 ; Jacobi, Ramdyana , p. 115. Cf. 
Hopkins, Great Dpic, p. 364. 

fl vii. 87. 

8 Cf* Jacobi, Scimtia , xiv. 351 ff. ; Oldenberg, Das MahdbhSrata, pp. 139 ff. 
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versation in polite society use both Sanskrit and the vernacular 
of his country ( degabhasa ). Hiuen Tsang tells us in the seventh 
century that Buddhist disputants used officially Sanskrit in their 
debates ; in his Upamitibkavaprapancakatha the Jain Siddharsi 
(a. D. 906) gives as his reason for preferring Sanskrit for this 
allegory of human life that persons of culture despise any other 
form of speech, and claims that his Sanskrit is so simple as to be 
understood even by those who preferred Prakrit. The writing 
of Sanskrit poems which even women and children — of course of 
the higher classes — can understand is contemplated by Bhamaha 
in his treatise on poetics ( c . A. D. 700). Bilhana (A. D. 1060) 
would have us believe that the women even of his homeland, 
Kashmir, were able to appreciate Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as 
their mother tongue ( janmabhasa ). The famous collection of 
tales known as the Pancatantra owes its origin in theory in part, 
according to one later version, to the importance of instructing 
princes in Sanskrit as well as in the conduct of affairs. 

There were, of course, spheres in which Sanskrit was at first 
rejected, beyond all in the early literatures of Jainism and 
Buddhism, which were probably couched in an old form of what 
became known as ArdhamagadhI Prakrit. As has been shown, 1 
however, the question was early raised, if we may trust the 
Buddhist tradition, whether Sanskrit should not serve as the 
medium to preserve the Master’s instruction, a notice which 
bears emphatic testimony to the predominance of Sanskrit as 
a literary medium. In both cases, however, Sanskrit finally won 
its way, and first Buddhists, then Jains, rendered great services 
both to Sanskrit literature and grammar. 

The Buddhist revolt against Sanskrit had, however, one 
important result. The edicts of Afoka, in which he impressed 
on his subjects throughout his vast realm the duty of practising 
virtue, were inevitably couched in Prakrit, not Sanskrit, and the 
epigraphic tradition thus established died hard. But it had to 
contend with facts ; inscriptions were intended to be intelligible, 
and in the long run it proved that Sanskrit was the speech 
which had the best chance of appealing to those who could read 
inscriptions. In the second century B. C. traces of the influence 


1 Keith, IHQ. i. 501 f. 
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of Sanskrit are apparent; in the next century on one view 1 is 
found the first inscription which on the whole may be called 
Sanskrit, and Sanskritisms are on the increased In the first 
century A. D. Prakrit still prevails, but, though it is prominent 
also in the next century, we find the great Sanskrit inscription 
of Rudradaman which displays clearly the existence of an 
elaborate Sanskrit literature. In the next century Sanskrit and 
Prakrit contend, in the fourth Prakrit becomes rare with the 
Brahmanical revival under the Gupta dynasty, and from the fifth 
it almost disappears in Northern India. A parallel process was 
going on in literature ; in such Buddhist works as the Lalitavistara 
and the Mahavashi we find the results of an effort to convert 
a Prakrit into Sanskrit, and similar results are to be found in 
other fields, as in the medical treatises of the Bower manuscript. 
From this the Buddhists soon advanced to the stage in which 
Sanskrit proper was used, as in the Divyavadana , perhaps of the 
second century A.D. 3 The Jains showed more conservatism, but 
even they ultimately accepted the use of Sanskrit as legitimate. 
Serious competition with Sanskrit as the language of literature 
again arose when the Mahomedan conquests brought Persian 
into play, and when the vernaculars in the period shortly after 
A. D. 1000 began first to influence Sanskrit and then to develop 
into literary languages. 

The true home of the £istas is given by Patanjali as Aryavarta, 
but even in his time the Dekhan was a home of Sanskrit ; 
Katyayana himself seems to have lived there in the third 
century B. C. Yaska 4 (c. 500 B. C.) already mentions a southern 
use of the Vedic word vijamatr , and Patanjali records the love in 
the south for derivative formations and the use of sarasl , large 
pond. Even in Southern India, despite the existence of a vigorous 
Kanarese and Tamil literature, Sanskrit inscriptions appear from 

1 On sacrificial post at Isapur, 24th year of Vasiska, 33 B. c. acc. Fleet, JRAS. 1910, 
pp. 13150. ; Hoemle, Bower MS., p. 65 ; Ann . Rep. A. S., India, 1910-11, pp. 39 0 . 
It is much more probably of the second century A. d. (? a. d. 102 ) ; an inscr. of 
Huvi^ka shows almost correct Sanskrit; JRAS. 1934, pp. 4000. 

8 Franke, JPd/i und Sanskrit , pp. 13, 58 ; Rapson, JRAS. 1904, p. 449. 

8 Przyluski ( La ttgende dc Temptreur Afoka, pp. 14 0 .) ascribes much to the 
influence of MathurSL and its Sarvfistivadin school, and places its use of Sanskrit in the 
Apok&vaddna at least in the second century B. c. (cf. pp. 166 0 .). 

* vi. 9. Cf. Btihler, WZKM. i. 3. For Aryavarta, see I A. xxxiv. 1 79 <Madhyade$a) 
and Kdvyatnimdnsd, p. xxiv. 
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the sixth century onwards, often mixed with Dravidian phrases, 
attesting the tendency of Sanskrit to become a Koine, and 
Sanskrit left a deep impression even on the virile Dravidian 
languages. Ceylon fell under its influence, and Sinhalese shows 
marked traces of its operation on it. It reached the Sunda 
Islands, Borneo, the Philippines, and in Java produced a remark- 
able development in the shape of the Kavi speech and literature. 
Adventurers of high rank founded kingdoms in Further India, 
where Indian names are already recorded by the geographer 
Ptolemy in the second century A. D. The Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Campa begin perhaps in that century, those of Cambodia 
betore A. D. 600, and they bear testimony to the energetic study 
of Sanskrit grammar and literature. Of greater importance still 
was the passage of Sanskrit texts to Central Asia and their 
influence on China, Tibet, and Japan. 

It is characteristic of the status of Sanskrit as the speech of 
men of education that in one sphere of use it only slowly came 
to be widely employed. Coins were meant for humble practical 
uses, and even Western Ksatrapas, like Rudradaman, who used 
Sanskrit for their inscriptions, were contented with Prakrit for 
coin legends ; but even in this sphere Sanskrit gradually 
prevailed. 1 * 

The results which we have attained are in accord with the 
evidence afforded by Greek renderings of Indian terms. 3 These 
are neither wholly based on Sanskrit forms nor on Prakrit. 
Derived doubtless from the speech now of the upper* now of the 
lower classes, they remind us of the salient fact that at any given 
moment in India there were in active use several forms of speech 
varying according to the class of society. The denial of the 
vernacular character of Sanskrit 3 rests largely on a failure to 
realize the true point at issue, on a confusion between the earlier 
period when Sanskrit was far more close to the speech of the 
lower classes and later times, or on the fallacious view that the 
only speech which deserves the style of a vernacular must be 

1 Bloch, Melanges p. 16. * 

» Uvi, BSL. via, pp. viii, x, xvii ; Franke, ZDMG. xlvii. £96 ft. ; Bloch, Milanges 
Ltvi, pp. 1 ff. 

5 Grierson, JRAS. 1904, p. 481. On this view standard English would not be 
a vernacular, 
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the language of the lower classes of the population. Still less 
plausible is the suggestion 1 that Sanskrit as a vernacular was 
preserved in Kashmir during its eclipse in India generally, a view 
which has no support either in tradition or in the form of the 
Kashmirian vernacular. What we do find is that the Buddhism 
which penetrated Kashmir was strongly influenced by Mathura, 
where the new faith had fallen into the hands of men trained in 
the Brahmanical schools, who applied their own language to the 
propagation of the faith. We have in this one more proof of the 
hold which Sanskrit had in Brahmanical circles, and of the obvious 
fact that it was far better fitted as a language of theology and 
philosophy than ArdhamagadhI or any similar dialect 

3 . The Characteristics and Development of Sanskrit 
in Literahire 

It is a characteristic feature of Sanskrit, intimately connected 
with its true vitality, that, unlike Medieval Latin, it undergoes 
important changes in the course of its prolonged literary existence, 
which even to-day is far from ended. Moreover, we must note 
the existence of two streams of movement, the Sanskrit of the 
Brahmanical schools as summed up in the grammar of Panini, 
and the less formal language of the ruling class and the Brahmins 
in their entourage as shown in the epics. The works of Classical 
Sanskrit literature show the clearest evidence of influence in both 
directions ; the Brahmins, to whom or to whose influence and 
tradition we owe most of the literature, were schooled in grammar 
and were anxious to avoid solecisms, but they were also under 
the literary influence of the epics, and in special of the Ramayana> 
and it was not possible for them to avoid assimilating their 
language in great measure to that of their model. 

Hence it follows that much of what is taught by Panini and 
his followers has no representation in the literature. As we have 
seen, Katyayana and Patanjali recognize the disuse of certain 
verbal formsi ; there disappear also many idioms , 2 such as mvaje - 
or npaje-kr , strengthen* nivacane-kr y be silent, mano- or kane- 

1 Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, pp. 87 ff. 

9 IJhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 37a ,* Speijer, Sansk. Synt., pp. 39, 45, 61 f., 65 f*, 7a, 
89 f. , X08. 
sue 
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/tan, fulfil one’s longing, celaknopam vrstah, i rained until the 
clothes were wet ’ ; many words are no longer used, such as 
anvavasarga , allowing one his own way, niravasita, excom- 
municated, abhividhi , including, utsanja?ia , throwing up, abhresa, 
equitableness. The pronominal base tya disappears ; in the verb 
the infinitive tavai is lost, many formations such as jajanii dis- 
appear, and the perfect participle middle in ana is disused. The 
adverbial form in trd , as in devatra , and the old word parut are 
lost. Many nominal derivatives are not exemplified, and the use 
of such phrases as gukllsydt disappears. Many syntactical rules 
are obsolete, such as the use of the accusative with adjectives in 
uka ; the instrumental with samjnd or samprayam ; the dative 
with gldgh and sthd ; trnam man or guns or gvdttam man ; the 
ablative with words denoting far or near ; the genitive with verbs 
of remembering other than smr, with ndth, hope, with jqs and 
other verbs denoting injury, and impersonally with expressions 
of illness, caurasya rnjati ; the instrumental with prasita and 
utsuka ; uta in simple interrogations, and many other usages. 

It is, however, true that beside this feature we have the 
deliberate employment by poets of usages, prescribed in the 
grammar, but so rare as to reveal themselves as purely learned 
reminiscences. From A^vaghosa on, the great authors are fond 
of displaying their erudition; Kalidasa has anugiram , c on the 
mountain’, though this is given by Panini 1 merely as an optional 
form, and sausndtaka, ‘asking if one has bathed well', from 
a Varttika . 2 Magha is adept in these niceties; he has khalu 
with the gerund to denote prohibition ; ma fivan, 1 let him not 
live’; he, distinguishes vi-svan , eat noisily, and vi-svan , howl; 
he affects the passive use of the perfect, revives aorist forms and 
gerunds in am, including vastrabiopam , and uses klam as a finite 
verb. £rlharsa, author of the N aisadhiya, is responsible for the 
solitary example of the first person periphrastic future middle, 
dargayitdhe , yet cited . 3 The case is still more extreme with 
Bhatti, whose epic is at once a poem and an illustration of the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric, and who has imitators in Bhau- 
maka s Rdvandrjunlya and Yi^yxidh^sKavirahasya (loth cent.). 
Even in writers of the folk-talc knowledge of grammar sometimes 

1 v, 4, in (Sennka), 2 iv, 4. 1, v, 3. 

8 Cf. grammatical similes ; Walter, Mica , iii 38. 
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is exhibited quite unexpectedly in the shape of recondite forms 
culled from Panini or his successors. So serious a philosopher 
as Qankara resorts to the use of the negative with finite verbs — 
which originally must have been merely a comic use — and he is 
guilty also of the employment of the comparative of a verb, 
tipapadye-taraniy a linguistic monstrosity of the worst kind. 

The influence of the grammarians explains also the free use of 
the aorist in the writers of elaborate prose'; Bana and Dandin, 
moreover, observe the precise rule for the use of the perfect in 
narration prescribed by the grammarians. It has been suggested 
that this may be explained by the derivation of prose from 
a different tradition than poetry, but the suggestion appears 
needless . 1 Subandhu ignores the rule as to the perfect, and the 
simple explanation of the accuracy of the other writers is the 
desire to display their skill in grammar, which was naturally 
facilitated by the absence of metrical restrictions. The same 
liberty explains their practice in postponing the verb to the end 
of the sentence, unquestionably its traditional resting-place, but 
one impossible to observe in verse. 

Very different was the effect on Classical poetry of the 
influence of the epics . 2 They show, with special frequency in 
the case of the Mahabharata , 3 the tendency of uncultivated 
speech to ignore fine distinctions and by analogical formations to 
simplify grammar. Thus rules of euphonic combination are not 
rarely ignored ; in the noun the distinction of weak and strong 
case-forms is here and there forgotten ; there is confusion of 
stems in i and in ; by analogy pusdnam replaces the older 
pusanam ; there is confusion in the use of cases, especially in the 
pronoun ; in the verb primary and secondary endings are some- 
times confused ; active and middle are often employed for 
metrical reasons in place of each other ; even the passive is found 
with active terminations ; the delicate rules affecting the use of 
the intermediate i are violated at every turn ; the feminine of the 
present participle active is formed indifferently by anti or ail ; the 


1 S^eijer, Sansk, Synt., §§ 328 ff. ; Renou, La valeur du parfait, pp. 86 ff. 

2 For the Rdmdyaita cf. Bohtlingk, BSGW. 1887, pp. 2x3 ff. ; ZDMG. xliii, 53 fit.; 
Rou&sel, Mttsiorit 191 1, pp. 89 ff. ; 1912, pp. 25 ff., 201 ff. ; JA. 1910, i. 1-69; KcLh, 
JR AS. X910, pp. 468 ff., 1321 ff. 

8 Holtzmann, Gramm, aus d. Af. (1S84). 
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middle participle of causatives and denominatives is often formed 
by ana , partly doubtless on grounds of metrical convenience; 
the rule that the gerund is formed by tva in simple, in ya in 
compound, verbs is constantly disregarded ; minutiae such as 
the substitution of dhdvati for the present of sr are habitually 
neglected. The tendency to prefer a bases is seen in the verb 
and the noun alike, giving such forms as diga and duhitd. 

' It was inevitable that so distinguished models as the Mafia- 
bhdrata and the Ramdyana should deeply affect later poets, and 
Patanjali, in citing an epic fragment containing the irregular term 
priydkhya in lieu of priyakhyaya , expressly asserts that poets 
commit such irregularities (chandovat kavayah kurvanii ). We 
find, therefore, occasional errors such as the confusion of anti and 
atl ) of tva and ya , of active and middle, as well as regular dis- 
regard of the specific sense of the past tenses as laid down by the 
grammarians but ignored in the epic. As in the epic, the perfect 
and imperfect freely interchange as tenses of simple narration 
without nuance of any kind. Even Kalidasa permits himself 
sarati and dsa for babhuva , and Qriharsa with the Ramdyana 
uses kavata for the kapdta of Panini. Lesser poets, especially the 
poetasters who turned out inscriptions, are naturally greater 
sinners by far against grammatical rules, especially when they 
can plead metrical difficulties as excuse. 

Neither the epic nor the grammarians, however, are responsible 
for the fundamental change which gradually besets the Kavya 
style, in the worst form in prose, but in varying degree even in 
verse. This is the change from the verbal to the nominal style, 
as Bhandarkar 1 not inaptly termed it. In the main, Vedic and 
epic Sanskrit show a form of speech closely akin to Greek and 
Latin; verbal forms are freely used, and relative clauses and 
clauses introduced by conjunctions are in regular employment. 
The essential feature of the new style is the substitution of the use 
of compounds for the older forms . 2 In its simplest form, of course, 
the practice is unobjectionable and tends to conciseness ; hataputra 

1 JBRAS. xvi. 266 ff. ; cf, Bloch, MSU xiv. 27 ff. ; Renou, La vakur du paifait, 
pp, 90 ff. ; Stchoupak, MSL. xxi. t ff. ; Jacobi, IF. xiv. 336 ff. 

3 Jacobi ( Compositum und Nebensatt> pp, 35, 91 ff.) point# out that they are 
properly used for ornamental description, not for important qualification#, and also 
suggwts poetic convenience as a cause of popularity ; cf. Chap. II, § 4. See alio 
Wackernagel, Aitind, Gramm . , II. i, 35, 37, 159; Whitney, Sansk. Grammy { 1246. 
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is less cumbrous than 4 whose sons have been slain \ But when 
new members are added there are soon lost the advantages of an 
inflective language with its due syntactical union of formed words 
into sentences ; brevity is attained at a fatal cost in clearness. 
A compound like jalantagcandracapala^ 4 fickle as the moon 
reflected in the water is comparatively innocuous, but even a 
stylist like Kalidasa permits himself such a phrase as vtciksobha - 
stanitavihagaqrenikanciguna , • 4 whose girdle-string is a row of 
birds loquacious through the agitation of the waves True, in 
such a case there is no real doubt as to the sense, but often this 
is not the case, and in point of fact it is one of the delights of the 
later poets to compose compounds which contain a double 
entendre, since they can be read in two ways ; of such monstro- 
sities Subandhu is a master. Moreover, the nominal forms of 
the verb are given a marked preference ; the ’expression of past 
time is regularly carried out by a past participle passive in form 
of an intransitive verb, such as gatas , he went, or if the verb is 
active the subject is put into the instrumental and the past 
participle passive is employed, as in mrgenoktam , the deer said. 
Or an active past participle is created by adding vant to the 
passive participle, krtavan^ he did ; a distant parallel in the 
grammarians has been seen in the sanction by Panini of the use 
of such forms as ddgvans in lieu of a finite verb. Or the use of 
any save a verb of colourless kind may be avoided by substitut- 
ing such an expression as pakvam karoti for pacati> he cooks, or 
pakvo bhavati , it is cooked, for pacyate . Similarly the peri- 
phrastic future is preferred to the finite verb. Or the verb may 
wholly disappear as when for ayam mans am bhaksayati we 
have mmsabhojako 'yam> he is a meat eater. In harmony 
with this is the tendency to lay great stress on case relations 
as expressing meaning, a practice which in the later style in 
philosophy, exegesis, and dialectics results in the occurrence 
of sentences passim with no verb and practically only the 
nominative and ablative cases of abstract nouns. Frequent, and 
indeed in some forms of composition, such as the folk tale, 
tedious in its reiteration, is the use of gerunds in lieu of subordi- 
nate .clauses. 

We are reduced to conjecture as to the cause of this tendency. 
The desire for brevity is already seen in the style of the Vedic 
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Sutras, and the grammarians carried it to excess ; their works 
furnish abundant instances of insistence on using cases in a preg- 
nant sense and in affecting compounds ; gerunds are frequent in 
the ritual texts. It has been suggested that the love for partici- 
pial forms is partly explained by Dravidian influence ; 1 the 
periphrastic future in both Sanskrit and Dravidian uses the 
auxiliary verb only in the first and second persons ; the type 
krtavan has a parallel in geydavan ; the rule of the order of 
words in which the governed word precedes and the verb is 
placed at the end of the sentence is Dravidian. Unhappily, the 
arguments are inconclusive ; 2 the omission of the auxiliary in 
the third person is natural, for in that person in any sentence 
whatever it is commonly omitted as easily understood ; the order 
of words in Sanskrit has parallels in many other languages than 
Dravidian and rests on general rules of thought. 

Beside the correct or comparatively correct Sanskrit of the 
poetic literature we find, especially in technical and non-Brah- 
manical works, abundant evidence of a popular Sanskrit or mixed 
Sanskrit in various forms. Generically it can be regarded as the 
result of men who were not wont to use Sanskrit trying to write 
in that language, but there are different aspects. Thus the early 
Buddhist writers who decided to adapt to the more learned 
language the Buddhist traditions probably current in Ardhama- 
gadhi were hampered by the desire not to depart unduly in verse 
at least from their models, a fact which explains the peculiar 
forms found especially in Gathas, but also in prose in such 
a text as the Mahavastu, , 3 Traces of this influence persist even 
in much more polished Buddhist writers such as Afvaghosa, and 
much of it may be seen in the Divyavaddna , though that work 

1 Konow, LSI. iv. 279ft; Grierson, BSOS. I. iii. 73; Carnoy, JAGS, xxxix, 
117 ft ; Chatterji, i, 174 ft 

2 Of. R. Swaminatha Aiyar, POCP. 1919, i, pp. lxxi ft, who legitimately points out 
that the evidence of Dravidian is very late in date, and these languages probably bor- 
rowed from Aryan. K. G. 3 ankar (JRAS. 1934, pp. 664 ft) points out that the 
Tol-kdppiyam , the oldest Tamil work, must be after 400 A. a as it refers to the 
Poruladhikarams&tra, horary astrology, and that the Moriyas of the Sangam are the 
Mauryas of the Kofikana, who date after 494 a. d, 

* Cf. Senart, i, pp. iv, xiii ff, ; Wackemagel, A Hind. Gramm f) i, p. xxxix* Contrast 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS. 1904, p. 469, who regards the mixed Sanskrit as representing 
middle-class speech, Poussin {Indo-europicns, p, 305) stresses convention as stereo- 
typing usage. 
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marks in part a successful attempt to adapt Sanskrit prose, as 
known at Mathura and elsewhere, to Buddhist use* The degree 
of cultivation of those who endeavoured to write in Sanskrit 
might vary greatly ; thus the Sanskritization of the treatises in 
the Bower Manuscript, perhaps of the fourth century A.D., is 
comparatively good in the case of those on medicine, and de- 
cidedly poor in those on divination and incantation. In part the 
deviation from Sanskrit as laid down in the grammars is purely 
a case of Prakritic forms intruding scarcely disguised into the 
texts, but in other instances popular influence reveals itself in 
a Sanskrit which ignores delicate distinctions and confuses forms. 
The distinction between Prakritisms and careless Sanskrit is not 
absolute, but it is convenient and legitimate. 

Thus we have in the phonology of this popular Sanskrit as 
seen in the Bower MS. some confusion of r and ri , of n and n, of 
f t and s ; metrical lengthening and shortening of vowels is not 
rare ; ml becomes mbl, and rarely a is prefixed as in alata. In 
Sandhi hiatus and hyper-Sandhi, even to the extent of an elided 
consonant {afvibkydnurnatah), are known, while a is occasionally 
elided when initial. In declension we find is and reversely u as 
feminine nominatives for i and us ; is is often replaced by yas as 
the accusative feminine, and in stems are treated as 1 steins, as in 
pittindm for pittindm. In the verb we have simplification in class, 
as in lihet for lihyat, piset for pinsyai ; and, as in the epic, very 
free interchange of active and middle forms ; the gerunds in tvd 
and yd are confused. Stem formation shows frequently the 
mixture of bases in a, i, or u for those in as, is, or us , and, rarely, 
such a base as hantara from the accusative of hantr ; there is con- 
fusion in feminine suffixes, as in ghna for ghni , caiurtha for catur - 
thi , while ordinals in composition are sometimes replaced by 
cardinals. Very characteristic is confusion of gender, especially 
between masculine and neuter, more rarely between masculine and 
feminine or feminine and neuter. Case confusion is common, as 
is non-observation of rules of concord and confusion of numbers, 
while the interpolation of particles within compounds or sentences, 
absolute constructions, and very loosely compacted clauses are 
common. 

Existing as it did side by side with Prakrit dialects, it was 
inevitable that there should be frequent borrowings on either 
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side , 1 despite the objections raised from time to time by gram- 
marians and sticklers for purity in the use of the sacred language 
in sacrificial matters . 2 Thus, though Classical Sanskrit lost many 
of the words and roots recorded in the Ganapatha and the 
Dhdtupapia associated with Panini's grammar, it was enriched by 
numerous additions, some easy, others difficult, of detection* In 
many cases the Prakrit forms were taken over with only the neces- 
sary changes requisite to make them seem to have terminations 
allowed in Sanskrit. It appears as if even Panini a recognized 
this practice, since he allows eastern place-names to pass as 
correct though having the Prakrit e and o for the regular at and 
au which his rules require. In other cases the retention of the 
Prakrit form was aided by the possibility of regarding the form 
as genuine Sanskrit ; thus the poetic technical term vicchitti , really 
from viksiptip in all likelihood seemed to be derivable from vi- 
chid ; Krsna’s epithet Govinda, perhaps Prakrit for gopendra> was 
felt as go-vinda, winner of cows ; in late texts bhadanta } from the 
phrase of greeting bhadram te> is defended as from bhad with the 
suffix anta , and uttr is not recognized as from avatr through 
Prakrit otarati ; duruttara , hard to Overcome, really from Prakrit 
duttara for dustara , was felt as dur-uttara . In many cases, doubt- 
less, Prakrit words were correctly rendered into good Sanskrit 
equivalents, in which case borrowing cannot now be established. 
In others, however, the process is betrayed by false forms ; thus 
Prakrit mdrisa , friend, where s stands for f, was mechanically 
made into marina ; guccha , for the lost grpsa> became gutsa % 
cluster ; masina , Sanskrit mrtsna % reappeared as masrna , , soft ; 
rukkha , 5 for mksa or rather vrksa, ruksa, tree ; and hettkd , from 
adhasiat , gave by reconstruction kesta . A common formation in 
Jain texts is vidkyai , go out, which is based on Prakrit vijjhai \ 
from Sanskrit vik$ai ; similarly vikurv % produce by magic, is 
traced through viuvvai , viuwae to vikr. Later there are 
borrowings from vernaculars such as Gujarati or Marathi or 


1 Zachariae, Beitr, z. Lexikogr., pp. 53 ff. 

2 See (Jabarasvamin and Rumania on Mimahsa Sutra , i. 3, 34 ff. * Sarasvat$~ 

kanthabhdrana , i. 16 ; MaMbkasya, i, 5. * 1. u 7$* 

^ Zachariae, B , Bdtr, } xiii. 93 ; cf. argala (I A, xix. 59) through aggata for agr&laka ; 
Kielhom, GN. 1903, p. 308, 

* S “ Hu ' tzsch > cn - •- PP- Turner, JRAS. 1915, p. m. I ,gree with 

Oldenberg that in RV. vi, 3. 7 ruksa is not « 
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Hindi . 1 Often, of course, the Sanskrit version has been ingeni- 
ously made to appear valid in itself, as when pabbkara is meta- 
morphosed into prdgbhdra , though prahvara is its origin. 

Occasionally we find the process of Sanskritization applied to 
what was really Sanskrit ; probably thus are to be explained 
prasabham , violently, from pra-sah ; Naghusa for the older 
proper name Nahusa, varsabku, frog, for varsahu. 

From foreign sources borrowings also occurred naturally 
enough in those cases where, as in the Dekhan or Further India, 
Sanskrit was used side by side with a native speech. Kumarila 
permits the incorporation of Dravidian terms, provided that they 
are given Sanskrit terminations, and names especially such as 
Sayana were freely thus Sanskritized. The l which marks South 
Indian texts 2 in lieu of the d and l of the north is doubtless in part 
due to Dravidian influence. On the other hand, invasions from 
the north brought early and late Iranian words such as lipi , 
writing, Old Persian dipi , 3 ksatrapa, satrap, and perhaps mudra , 
seal , 4 or divira , scribe, mihira , Mithra, bahadura , saha y and sahi. 
The Greek invasions in the north left little trace in the language, 
but probably later India borrowed surunga from syrinx in the 
technical sense of an underground passage, and a large number 
of terms of astrology. Many of these they ingeniously altered to 
seem true Sanskrit, as when for hydrochoos we find hrdroga , , or 
jamitra for diametron. With similar ingenuity the useful camel 
was metamorphosed into kramelap suggesting connexion with 
krain^ go. The Mahomedan invasion brought with it Arabic 
and Turkish terms, and the European powers have contributed 
occasional additions to the modern Sanskrit vocabulary, testify- 
ing to its capacity of assimilation. The scientific literature in 
special has shown its willingness to appropriate the terms used 
by those from whom knowledge has been acquired, together with 
considerable skill in disguising the loan. 

1 Cf. Bloomfield, Festschrift Wackemagel , pp. 220-30 ; Hertel, HOS. xii. 29 f. 

9 Ltiders, Festschrift Wackemagel , p. 295. 

8 Mhler, 2nd , Stud., iii, ai ff. ; Hultzsch, CII. i, p. xlii. 

* Franke, EDMG. xlvi. 731 ff. Haia has vandt, captive. Cf. Weber, Monatsber . 
Btrl Ah, 1879, pp, 810 ff. 

0 L£vi (De Graecis vet , Ind, Mon, ,, p. 56) doubts this, but the word is late; iopdha 
ia differeut, as iopa$a is Vedic. Hala has kalama (tc&\ano$) and maragaa 
(trfdpayhs). 
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As the passage of time made Sanskrit more and more a language 
of culture, it reveals in increasing measure a lack of delicate sensi- 
bility to idiomatic use of words, such as is engendered by usage 
in a living speech more closely in touch with ordinary life. The 
defect, however, is sometimes exaggerated, for it must not be 
forgotten that poets of all times are apt, through considerations of 
metre or desire for effect, 1 to adopt unusual senses of words and 
to strain meanings ; Pindar and Propertius illustrate a tendency 
which is found more or less markedly throughout classical litera- 
ture, while the Alexandrian Lykophron is guilty of as distinct 
linguistic monstrosities as any Indian poet. The tendency in 
their case was accentuated by the growing love for paronomasias, 
and the tendency to study poetic dictionaries which gave lists of 
synonyms, ignoring the fact that in reality two terms are practi- 
cally never really coextensive in sense. The grammatical know- 
ledge of the poets also led them into inventing terms or using 
terms in senses etymologically unexceptionable but not sanc- 
tioned by usage. 


4. The Prakrits 

The most widely accepted etymology of Prakrit current in 
India treats the name as denoting derivative, the prime source 
{prakrti) being Sanskrit. Another view reverses the position ; 
Prakrit is what comes at once from nature, what all people 
without special instruction can easily understand and use, 2 It is 
impossible to decide what was the process which led to the use 
of the term ; perhaps speeches other than Sanskrit received the 
name from being the common or vulgar speech, the language 
of the humble man as opposed to him of education whc could 
talk the pure language. In the grammarians and writers on 
poetics the term more especially denotes a number of distinctly 
artificial literary dialects, which as they stand were certainly not 
vernaculars; but it is customary to use the term to apply to 
Indian vernaculars prior to the period when the modern 
vernaculars became fixed. An even wider sense is given by 
Sir George Grierson, who classifies Prakrits in three great stages : 

1 Catullus’ curious compounds in the AUis illustrate this theme, 

3 Pischel, Grummatik der Prakrit-Sprachm (1900), t, 16, 
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Primary Prakrits, of which the Vedic language and its successor 
Sanskrit are literary forms ; Secondary Prakrits, represented in 
literature by Pali, by the Prakrits of the grammarians, of the 
drama and literature generally, and by the Apabhrar^as of the 
grammarians ; and Tertiary Prakrits, the modern vernaculars. 
It may be doubted whether the terminology has sufficient merit 
to render it desirable to give it currency, because it obscures the 
constant process of change and suggests that there are greater 
distinctions between the periods than do exist, while it does not 
allow a special place to a fundamental innovation which occurs 
with the period designed as Secondary Prakrit. 

Apart from conclusions drawn from odd forms in the Vedic 
literature, our first real knowledge of the Prakrits is derived from 
the inscriptions of A^oka, 1 from which can be deduced with 
certainty the existence of three dialects, 2 that of the east, used 
in the capital and intended to be the lingua franca of the 
Empire, that of the north-west, and that of the west. Of these 
the north-west preserves the most ancient aspect, for it retains 
the r element of the r vowel and r in consonantal groups, 
while the western dialect has a for r and assimilates, as in mago 
for nifgasy a(t)tka for artka , and the eastern dialect has i or u for 
r as well as a, and assimilates with cerebralization, as in a(t)tha 
for artha, va{d)dhita for vardhita , while in kata or kita for krta it 
shows cerebralization, suggesting an eastern origin for Sanskrit 
words with unusual cerebralization. The north-west dialect again 
preserves all three sibilants, though with departures from the 
norm due to assimilation, as in gagana for gdsana s or dissimilation, 
as in sugrusa for gugrusd ; the eastern has s and so also the 
western, but in this case there are traces that the distinction 
longer prevailed, since rg in such a word as dargana seems to 
have been transformed to darsana> in which condition it cere- 
bralized the n, before assimilating rs to ss? The authors of the 
Bhat|iprolu inscriptions in South-east India, seemingly colonists 
from the west, had a sound intermediate between g and s indicating 
the manner of the change. The north-west and the west again 

1 New ed. E. Hultasch (1925); on dialects see Chaps. VI-XI* 

* Michelson, AJP. xxx. 384 if., 416 ff. ; xxxi. 55 ff. ; JAOS. xxx. 77 ff. ; xxxi, 333 ff, ; 
xxxvi. aiof. 

s Michelson, JAOS. xxxi* 336 f* ; Lj&ders, SEA. 191a, pp. 806 ff. ; 1914, p. 843. 
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agree against the east in assimilating ty to cc and ks to cch> 
against the representation of ty as tiy and the assimilation to 
kkh ; the east again is marked by the use of e for primitive as as 
against o, and by its rejection of r in favour of l. This eastern 
dialect may fairly be regarded as a forerunner of the Ardha- 
magadhI of the grammatical tradition, though that language has 
been largely affected by western influences in its later form. An 
inscription in a cave on the Ramgarh hill, probably of the second 
century B. c,, reveals to us the precursor of the later Magadhi, 
since it shows its characteristics, e for o , l for r } kkh for ks } and 
p for s. 

Our next information of a definite character regarding the 
dialects is afforded not so much by the various inscriptions of the 
post-Atjokan period as by the dramas of A^vaghosa, which may 
be regarded as good testimony for the period c . A. D. ioo. Here 
we find dialects which may justly be styled Old ArdhamagadhI, 
Old (Jaurasenl, and Old Magadhi ; of these the former may well 
have been the dialect in which, as tradition asserts, Mahavlra 
preached his doctrines and established Jainism, and in which 
Buddhist teachers carried on their work . 1 The early Jain 
scriptures, however, have admittedly perished, and the actual 
canon of the £vetambaras now extant is redacted in a form 
strongly influenced by the later south-western speech Mahanlstrl, 
while later texts are written in what has been fairly called Jain 
Maharastrl, and the Digambaras adopted under western influence 
what has been styled Jain Qauraseni. The canonical language of 
Buddhism, on the other hand, is more ancient ; it is not, however, 
ArdhamagadhI, but is distinctly of a western type, perhaps 
more closely connected with AvantI or KaufambI than any other 
region. To the group of old Prakrits belongs also the mysterious 
PaifacI, in which the famous Brhaikathd of Guna^hya was 
written ; its home is still uncertain ; it has been connected by 
Sir G. Grierson 2 with the north-western dialect of the A?okan 
inscriptions on the one side and the modem languages of the 
north-west, which with dubious accuracy he has styled Pijaca ; 
against this may be set, inter alia , the fact that the north-western 

1 Cf. Keith, IHQ. i. 501 ff. 

* Pis&ca Lan^ } pp. 1 ff. ; ZDMG. Ixvi. 49 ff, ; JRAS, 19a!, pp, 434#, ; IA. xlix* 
114; AMJV. i. 1x9 ff, 
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dialect of Afokan times kept the three sibilants which Pai^acI 
reduces to one, although the Gipsy dialect and the dialects of 
the Hindu Kush distinguish still between s and s on the one 
hand and g on the other . 1 The possession by Paigaci of the 
letters l and /, and the use of one nasal n only, have been adduced 
by Konow 2 * as proof of location in addition to its close con- 
nexion with Pali, and, as these features were preserved in modern 
Malvi, and its hardening of soft consonants is probably due to 
Dravidian influence, Pa^acI has been located in accord with 
Indian tradition in the Vindhya region. Inscriptions suggest 
also that south of the Narmada there was a measure of indepen- 
dent development, adding a south-western to the three great 
groups already known ; thus in the south we have duhutuya, 
dhua in the later Maharastri, pointing to the source of Ardhama- 
gadhl dhuya , as opposed to the dhita of the northern inscriptions, 
Pali dhita , QaurasenI (beside dithida) and Magadhl dhida , Vedic 
dhita beside the normal duhita? 

The characteristics of these Old Prakrits are simple . 4 They 
include the loss of the vowels r and /, and of the diphthongs ai 
and au ; reduction in the number of sibilants and nasals ; and the 
assimilation of consonants. They show also the operation of 
the substitution of the expiratory for the musical accent, a feature 
which is obvious in Sanskrit during the same period. Further, 
they are subject to a most important law which reduces each 
syllable to the form either of a vowel, short or long, a short 
vowel followed by one or two consonants, or a long vowel 
followed by a single consonant ; the resulting changes of form 
are intensified by the confusion which results from substituting 
a long vowel with a single consonant for an originally short 
vowel with two consonants, or the use of a nasal vowel in lieu of 

1 Reichelt, Festschrift Strcitbcrg, p. 345. 

3 ZDMG. lxiv. 95; JRAS. 1921, pp. 344 ff, ; cf. Ranganathaswami Aryavaraguru, 
IA. xlviii. an f. Przyluski {La Ugendc de fempereur Agoka , p. 73) holds that Pali 
may have had relations with KaufambL 

8 Ldders, KZ. xlix, 333 f. 

4 gilders, Bruchstucke buddh . Dramen , pp. 39 ff. ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 73 ff. 
85ft, niff. Contrast Michelson, AJP. xli. 265 ff. ; Bloch, JA. 1911, ii. 167. In a 
PrSkrit of the Western PanjSb is composed the Dhammapada of the Dutreuil de 
Rhtna MS. ; Konow, Festschrift Windisch , pp. 85 ff. (1st cent. a. d.) ; Liiders, SBA 
1914, pp. xoi ff, (3rd cent a. D.). 
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a long vowel, or a short vowel and a consonant, when another 
consonant follows. 

It is probable enough that literature of a secular character was 
composed in these Old Prakrits until the second century A. D., 
but about that date we have clear evidence of the fundamental 
changes which mark what may be called the Middle Prakrit of 
the grammarians and of most of the extant literature. This 
consists in the softening or disappearance of intervocalic con- 
sonants, carried to the furthest in Maharastrl in the dominions 
of the Qatavahanas of the south-west, but noteworthy also in the 
other Prakrits recognized by the grammarians, Magadhi, and 
Qaurasenl. We see in the dramas of Bhasa, as compared with 
those of Agvaghosa on the one hand and of Kalidasa on the 
other, clear evidence of transition, the omission of intervocalic 
consonants, the softening of surds to sonants, the reduction of 
aspirates to h, the change of y into j, the substitution of n for n x 
the simplification of double consonants with compensatory 
lengthening. The evidence of inscriptions supports the view 
which assigns the loss of intervocalic consonants to the second 
century A. D., 1 in which century Maharastrl lyric began its 
successful career, made known to us in the anthology of Hala. 
Once stereotyped by the grammarians at an uncertain date, the 
Prakrits rapidly lost in importance as they became more and 
more divorced from current speech, while they did not possess 
the traditional sanctity of Sanskrit or its clarity of structure and 
beauty of form. 

Of the Prakrits Maharastrl held pre-eminence by its use in 
drama, whence it was introduced perhaps by Kalidasa from lyric 
poetry, and by its adoption for epic poetry. £auraseni was 
normally the prose Prakrit, though it appears to have been 
occasionally used in verse; its employment in prose outside the 
drama was probably once much wider than was later the case 
when the Jains used a form of Maharastrl for prose as well as for 
verse, though the presence of QaurasenI forms in prose suggests 
that Maharastrl is here intrusive. 2 QaurasenI was markedly more 

# 

1 Bloch, M tianga pp. raff. (< kamdra , however, is from karmdra). As 

regards lingualisation cf. Turner, JRA$, 1934, pp. 555 ft, 58a ft {dan*}*, however, 
is not for dandra ; see Liddn, Stud. t. altind. und vtrgU Sprachg, p, 80), 

* Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha i pp. 88 ff, ; RSO, ii. 331 ff. 
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closely akin to Sanskrit than Maharastrl ; its place of origin was 
within the sphere of the strongest influence of Sanskrit, and it 
remained in specially close relation with it both in morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary. Hence it was appropriately used -for 
persons of good position in the drama. Magadhl, on the other 
hand, was reserved for those of low rank, and, though tales 1 
were composed in it, it was of comparatively minor importance. 
The Natyagastra, perhaps in the third century A. D., enumerates 
other dramatic dialects (vibhasas) which are clearly of no real 
popular origin ; such are Daksinatya, Pracya, Avanti, and Dhakkl 
or Takkl, which are mere varieties of QaurasenI, while Candali 
and Qakarl are species of Magadhl . 2 3 Pai^acI, though practically 
unknown in the extant dramas, enjoyed, it appears, a consider- 
able vogue in the popular tale, as a result, doubtless, of the fame 
of the Brhatkatha* 

The comparatively late date at which Maharastrl appears to 
have come into fame, as indicated by its exclusion until late 
from the drama, suggests that some other Prakrit was employed 
for poetry before its rise into repute. Jacobi has found traces of 
such a Prakrit in the verses cited in the N atyagastra ; 8 it was 
marked by the facultative retention or change or loss of inter- 
vocalic consonants, and was akin on the one hand to Qaurasenl, 
for example in such forms as sadisa for sctdrga and the gerund in 
iya, while it shared with Maharastrl the locative in ammi and the 
gerund in una\ from these local indications he suggests that it 
had its centre in Ujjayim. It was, he holds, from this dialect 
that the softening of t to d passed into (JaurasenI, which in 
Afvaghosa hardly shows any trace of it, and also in the dialect, 
otherwise similar to Jain Maharastrl, which on this account 
Pischel 4 named Jain £aurasenl. This poetic Prakrit, like 
(JaurasenI, is essentially closely akin to Sanskrit. 

1 Probably in verse, like Maharasfil and Apabhrahfa tales ; Dandin, i. 38; Rudraja, 

xvi. 36. Danclin’s Gaud! Prakrit may be Magadhl ; he mentions also Latl. 

3 Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 140 ff., 337; Gawronski, KZ. xliv. 247 ff. 
Iranian traits in (Jakarl are not proved (JR AS. 1925, pp. 237 ff.) ; the points adduced 
all are essentially Magadhl (cf. Hid,, pp. 218 ff.). 

8 B"havisatta Kaha , pp. 84 ff. He does not touch on its relation to Pali. 
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5 . Apabhrahga 

Pischel 1 and Sir G. Grierson 2 have given currency to the 
view that the term Apabhraruja denotes the true vernacu- 
lars as opposed to literary Prakrits, and the latter has con- 
structed a scheme for the derivation of modern vernaculars 
from the various local Apabhrar^as; thus from Qaurasens 
(or Nagara) Apabbrarica came Western Hindi, Rajasthani 
and Gujarati; from Maharastra Apabhrahpa Marathi; from 
Magadha Bengali, Biharl, Assamese,, and Oriya ; from Ardha- 
magadha Eastern Hindi ; from Vracada SindhI ; and from 
Kaikeya Lahnda. Unfortunately this theoretical scheme will 
not stand investigation, for the evidence of texts and ever 
of the literature proves clearly that Apabhrar^a has a different 
signification. 3 

The essential fact regarding Apabhrar^a is that it is the 
collective term employed to denote literary languages not Sans- 
krit or Prakrit. Bhamaha 4 expressly gives this threefold division 
and Dandin 5 expressly says that Apabhran^a is the term applied 
to the idioms of the Abhlras, &c., when they appear in poetry. 
Guhasena of Valabhl, whose inscriptions have dates from 
A. D. 559— 69, is declared to have composed poems in the three 
languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhrar^a, Rudrata, 0 in the 
ninth century, asserts that Apabhranja is manifold through the 
difference of lands, doubtless in agreement with Dapdin. Hema- 
candra also does not identify Apabhranpa with the vernaculars. 
The vernacular (degabhasa) is a different thing; hetairai are 
required to be skilled in the eighteen vernaculars according 1 tc 
the Jain canon ; the Kamasutra, in enumerating their sixty-foui 
accomplishments, includes knowledge of vernaculars as well as 
of literary speeches (/ kavyakriya) \ moreover, it preserves the 

1 Gramm . dtr Prakrit-Sprackm , § 4. 

2 BSOS.I. iit 6a ff.; cf. IA. It 13 ff. 

5 Jacobi, Bkavisatia Kaha, pp. 53 ff,; Sanatkumdracaritam, pp. xviiiff. ; Ftsi- 
schri/t Wacktmagd, pp. 1 34 ff. 

4 i. 16. 

6 i, 3a. Nobel's effort ( Indian Poetry , pp. 13a, ig$) to distinguish betweer 
Bh&maha’s and Dan^in's use of Apabhraftya is a failure, 

6 it la. 
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interesting notice that a man of taste would mingle his vernacular 
with Sanskrit, as is the way with modem vernaculars, not 
with Apabhrarifa. The identification of the vernaculars and 
Apabhranfa is given as the opinion of some authorities by the 
commentator of the Prakrta Pihgala , and other late authorities 
adopt this view. But the oldest authority who has been cited 1 
for it is the Kashmirian Ksemendra (nth cent.), and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he meant anything of the sort when 
he refers to poems in vernacular ; it is as likely as not that in 
Kashmir, as probably in the case of Maharastra, Apabhranfa 
was never a literary language, vernacular poems supervening 
directly on Prakrit poetry. 

The first actual remnants of Apabhranfa preserved . occur in 
a citation in Anandavardhana, in the Devigataka , and in Rudrata. 
By preserving r and r it is clear that these verses belong to the 
species of Prakrit styled by the eastern school of grammarians 
(KramadTfvara, Markandeya, Rama Tarkavaglfa) Vracata, which 
also is styled the speech of the Abhlras. This tribe appears to 
have entered India some time before 150 B. C., when it is 
mentioned by Patanjali. Its early home was Sindhude<;a, by 
which is meant 2 not Sindh but the Peshawar district of the 
Rawalpindi division, where they had as eastern neighbours the 
Gurjaras. 3 Later both tribes spread ; the Gurjaras are found as 
Gujars in the United Provinces ; in the main, however, they went 
south and occupied Gujarat. The Abhlras are recorded in the 
Mahabharata as in the Panjab, later they are heard of in 
Kuruksetra, and their descendants, the Ahirs, range as far east as 
Bihar ; some went south and settled on the coast to the west of 
Gujarat ; they won considerable fame, and an Abhlra dynasty is 
stated in the Visnu Pur ana to have succeeded the Andhrabhrtyas. 
Both Abhlras and Gurjaras were probably of the Dardic branch 
of the Indian race, to judge at least from the strong Dardic 

1 Jacobi, Bkavisatta Kaha , p. 69, corrected p. 214. 

2 Jacobi, Festschrift Wackcmagel, p. 124, n. 2 ; cf. Raghuvah^a, xv. 87, 89. See 
Mahabhasya, i. a. 72, v, 6. 

8 See references in EHI. pp. 427 ff. ; R. C, Majumdar, The Gurjara- Pratlharas 
i (1923). The view of them as Khazars or Huns is unproved, and their earliest date 
unknown, but Alexander did not find them in the Panjab. Cf. Grierson, IA, xliii. 

159 ff. 
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element in Lahnda, the speech of the western Panjab. As they 
grew in civilization, they must have sought to create a literature ; 
whether they attempted it in their own dialect at first and later 
produced Apabhrar^a must remain uncertain; what is clear is 
that Apabhran9a originally was an effort to infuse into Prakrit 
a measure of their vernacular. 

The effort to make Prakrit more readily intelligible to the 
people was not new; in the earliest epic in Jain Maharastrl 
known to us, the Paumacariya 1 of Vimala Suri, probably not 
before A. D. 300, we find the free use of what the grammarians 
style De^fabdas, words for which no derivation from Sanskrit 
is obvious or normally possible ; similarly it seems that Padalipta's 
Tarangavati , mentioned in the Anuyogadvara (5th cent.), though 
written in Prakrit, contained very many of such words. The 
large number of De<jl terms preserved in the Degmamamdla of 
Hemacandra, some four thousand in all, testifies to the prevalence 
at one time of this practice, which, however, failed to retain 
favour. The reason for this may easily be conjectured ; the 
words taken from the vernaculars were a barrier to comprehension 
in a wide circle, and with the rapid change of the vernaculars 
became obscure even in the poet’s own land, so that poets who 
desired permanence of repute and wide circles of readers pre- 
ferred to content themselves with those terms which had general 
currency. In Apabhranfa, however, the effort was made to 
simplify Prakrit by adopting as the base of the grammar the 
vernacular, while using in the main the Prakrit vocabulary, and 
to some extent also Prakrit inflexions. There is a certain 
parallel with modern vernaculars which borrow freely from 
Sanskrit as opposed to Prakrit, but they do not use Sanskrit 
inflexions at all. 

The Prakrit used as the base of early Apabhrar^a seems to 
have been often Maharastrl, but sometimes also Qaurasenl. But 
once Apabhran^a had become popular, perhaps through the 
activity of the Abhlra and Gurjara princes, it spread beyond the 
west and various local Apabhrar^as arose, as is recognized by 
Rudrata ; in these, we may assume, the special characteristics of 
the Vracata or Vrajada Apabhraruja were refined. We find this 


1 Jacobi, ERE, vli, 467. 
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confused condition reflected in the grammarians, Hemacandra, 
who belonged to the western school which goes back to the 
Vdlmlki Sutras , describes one kind of Apabhranga, but alludes 
to others; in the eastern school we find a division as Vracata, 
Nagara, and Upanagata, in all of which r after consonants is 
kept while in the first r before consonants also. Faint traces of 
the observance of this rule may be found in a few verses cited by 
Hemacandra ; the great poems, Bhavisattakaha and Nemindha - 
cariu assimilate and thus belong to a later type of Apabhranga. 
In Bengal we find a type of Apabhranga long in use in Buddhist 
texts, and a much degraded form, Avahattha, is evidenced in 
the Prakrta Pihgala (14th cent.), but the basis even of this 
Apabhranga is Maharastri, not Magadhi, testifying to its ultimate 
western origin. 

From the nature of Apabhranga it follows naturally that in 
Old Gujarati we find a considerable amount of resemblance in 
inflexion to Apabhranga, as was to be expected from the fact 
that the vernacular is a descendant in considerable measure of 
that vernacular which \yas applied to Prakrit to form the early 
Apabhranga. In other cases we could not expect to find any 
such important coincidences ; thus in Bengal the Apabhranga 
used was not formed by applying vernacular inflexions to the 
local Prakrit ; at most some local colour was given to a speech 
which came from the west, and the same remark clearly applies 
in other cases. Sir G. Grierson’s efforts 1 to establish a Maha- 
rastra Apabhranga as a connecting link between Prakrit and 
Marathi are clearly unsuccessful. Nor indeed, it must be added* 
is there yet any adequate proof even of the relations suggested 
by him between the Prakrits and the vernaculars ; 2 thus traces 
of Magadhi in Bengali are extremely difficult to establish with 
any cogency. 3 

There is no reason to suppose that Apabhranga formed 
a necessary step towards composition in vernaculars, and in 
Maharastra and Kashmir Apabhranga appears to have been 

riBSOS. I, Hi. 63. 

9 E. g. his view (JRAS. 192$, pp. 228 ff.) as to single consonants in the North-West 
Prakrit is clearly improbable. 

* M» Shahidullah, IHQ. i. 433 ff. Bloch ( Formation de la longue marathe ; JA. 
1913, i. 336) insists that the modem dialects presuppose a Prakrit koine. 

D % 
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unknown, while in the latter region vernacular poetry appears to 
have been practised in the eleventh century. Literary evidence 
of compositions in the vernaculars is fragmentary, but at least 
from the twelfth century there was a Hindi literature, from the 
thirteenth one in Marathi, and probably enough still earlier dates 
may be assigned to the adaptation of vernaculars to literary 
uses . 1 

1 For Bengal see Dincsh Chandra Sen, Hist, of Bengal Lang, and Lit . (191 1) and 
S. K. Chatterji, i. 129 fT. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND POETICS 




II 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF KAVYA 
LITERATURE 

i. The Sources of the Kavya 

I NDIA produced no historian of her Sanskrit literature, and, 
naturally enough, the appearance of great poets of the calibre 
of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha so eclipsed earlier efforts 
that their works and even their names passed into oblivion. 
Natural causes helped the result ; it was difficult to multiply 
manuscripts, difficult to preserve them, and it is not surprising 
that the lesser poets should have passed from recollection. On 
the other hand, the absence of literary remains for the centuries 
just before and after the Christian era, and the fact that foreign 
invasions, Greeks, Parthians, and Qakas, and Yueh-chi deeply 
affected the north-west of India, gave an appearance of reason to 
Max Muller’s famous suggestion 1 that there was a comparative 
cessation of literary activity in India until in the sixth century 
a great renaissance began with Kalidasa and his contemporaries. 
The theory is now wholly discredited in the form in which it was 
put forward, if for no other reason than that it ignored the Brah- 
manical revival of the Gupta empire at the beginning of the fourth 
century A. D. But it lingers on in the form of the suggestion 2 
that in the period up to that revival Sanskrit was little used for 
secular poetry, which was composed in Prakrit, until the reviving 
power of the Brahmins resulted in their creating the epic by 
translation from Prakrit originals, developed a lyric poetry to 
replace the simpler Prakrit' songs of the people, and transformed 
the popular beast-fable and fairy-tale. 

For this theory of a Prakrit period of Indianjiterature preced- 


x ' India (1883), pp. 281 ff. Contrast Lassen, hid . Alt ii. 2 x 159 fF. 

* Bhandarkar, Early Hist of India (1920), pp. 70 ft, who admits the existence of 
some Sanskrit literature, but places Ajvaghosa under Kaniska c, a.'d, 300, But 
as early as 185 B. C. there was a Brahmanical revival under Pusyamitra; EHI* 
pp. ao8ff. ; Przyluski, La Ugend* de Itmftrtur Afo&a, pp. 90 ft. 
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ing the Sanskrit period there is no evidence of value. The sug- 
gesflon oT theTranslation of the epic may be dismissed as absurd, 
but the case with other forms of literature is more worthy of 
consideration. The fairy-tale is a thing which readily circulates 
among the people long before it is dignified by literary treatment 
by the higher classes of society, and in point of fact there is 
a strong tradition to the effect that it was in a Prakrit dialect, 
though one closely allied to Sanskrit, that the great collection of 
such tales, which powerfully affected Sanskrit literature, as the 
Brhatkatka of Gunadhya, was composed. Gunadhya’s work, 
however, is of very complex art and uncertain date, and in all 
probability came into being at a time when we have abundant 
evidence of the existence of Sanskrit literature, so that this 
instance is irrelevant to the contention in favour of a Prakrit 
period of literature. Equally little value attaches to the argu- 
ment for the priority of Prakrit lyric. It was founded on a wholly 
misleading view of the antiquity of the anthology of Hala, who 
was placed in the first century a.d. Against this view must be 
set the form of Maharastrl Prakrit, which shows a development in 
the language such as cannot be dated before the latter part of the 
second century A.D., if regard be paid to the evidence of the 
inscriptions and of the Prakrits of the dramas of A^vaghosa. 1 It 
is true that Vararuci’s Prakrit grammar recognizes Maharastrl of 
the type of the anthology, but there is no evidence that Vararuci 
is early in date, for his identification by later tradition with the 
Katyayana who criticized Panini is without serious value. 
Jacobi, 2 on the other hand, has identified Hala with the Satava- 
hana under whom Jain tradition records a change in the Church 
calendar in A.D. 467. There is no cogent reason to accept or 
deny this da tej, what is clear is that so far as the evidence goes 
th ere is nothing to suggest great antiquity for Prakrit lyric. 
Liiders, who finds traces of its existence about the second cen- 
tury E.c. in the short inscriptions of the Sltabenga and Jogl- 
mara caves on the Ramgarh hill, and who assigns to the same 

1 Bruchstiickc buddh. Bramtn, pp. 61 ff. On the SltibengS inter. cf. Bover, 
Milanges Ltvi, pp. 1 a 1 ff. KhSravela’s date i* still disputed. 

* Aus d- Brmhlungcn in MAhdrAsh(rf, p. xvii ; of. Bhavisatta Kaha, p. 83. The 
Paumacariya of Vimala Sari, the oldest MSharitfrl epic, is not before A. 1). 300 and 
may be much later (cf* ibid,, p. 59), 
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century the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela of Kalinga, 
which displays, though faintly, some of the characteristics of 
Sanskrit prose Kavya, makes no claim for the priority of Prakrit 
to Sanskrit in these literary uses ; on the contrary he acknow- 
ledges fully the coexistence of a Sanskrit literature. 

Still less c an be said for the priorityofPrakrit in the sp here of 
the b east-fable. Such fables are readily current among the people, 
and the Mahabharata shows their popularity in the circles to 
whom the epic appealed. The Jataka tales of the Buddhists 
show likewise the skill by which they could be turned to the 
service of that faith, but .oLan e^ 

know little or nothing. On the other hand, the Sanskrit litera- 
tureTs marked by the fact that it adopts the fable to a definite 
purpose, the teaching to young princes and their entourage the 
practical conduct of life, and thus constitutes a new literary 
genre. 

JThe^causes of the rise of Sanskrit literature are in fact obvious, 
and there w^;no~,nee^ 

It would indeed have been surprising if the simplicity of the 
earlier epic had not gradually yielded to greater art. The. 
Upanisads show us kings patronizing discussions between rival 
pfulo sophef s“an d rew arding richly fHe~successfur; we need not 
doubf that they were no less eager to listen to panegyrics of 
themselves or their race and to bestow guerdon not less lavishly. 
We have indeed in the Vedic lists of form s of lit erature refer- 
ences tojthe Naragahsls, encomia, 1 which candour admitted to 
be full of lies, and we have actually preserved a few verses from 
which we can guess the high praise promiscuously bestowed on 
their patrons by the singers. Into the Rgveda itself have b een 
admitted hymns whic h contrive to fla tter patrons a s well as extol 
the gods, and added verses, styled "praises of gifts ( da nastutis ), 
recount the enormous rewards which a cleversinger^ might obtainT 
We cannot doubt that from such contests must have sprung the 
desire to achieve ever-increasing perfection of literary form as 
compared with the more pedestrian style of the mere narrative 
of the epic. 

In yet another sphere such heightening of style must have 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, i. 445 f. 
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been striven after. The Vedic poets, who can compare 1 the 
goddess Dawn to affair Janca% To ' a maiden who unveils her 
bosom to a lover, cannot have been incapable of producing love 
poetry for secular use. Nor is it doubtful that it was the early 
writers of the love lyric who enriched Sanskrit with a vast abun- 
dance of elaborate metres ; for the flow of epic narrative such 
metrical forms were wholly unsuited ; on the other hand, the 
limited theme of love demanded variety of expression if it were 
to be worthily developed. The gnomic utterance of which the 
Aitareya Brahmana has preserved some Vedic specimens natur- 
ally shared in the cultivation of the lyric, and the elaboration of 
verse doubtless reacted on prose style, inducing writers to seek to 
reproduce in that medium something of the elegance after which 
poets now habitually strove. There_ i s , t hen, jo j u * on 
presuming a breach in literary continuity, and, despite the fact 
That so much has perished, we have Indisputable proofs of the 
active cultivation of Sanskrit literature during the period from 
300 B.C. to a.d. 200, when on one theory it had not yet come 
into being, and secular literature was composed in Prakrit. 

2. The Testimony of the Raniayana 

Th^_vaiid;Tj^of the Rd?naya#<LM.. evidence of the growth of 
the Kavy a has been disputed j>n the score that the poem was, 
even if in large measure early in date, 2 3 still under constant 
Revision, so that those features in it which foreshadow the later 
Kavya and justify its own claim to that title as the first of 
Kavyas may be dismissed as interpolations. Th e argument, 
. however, i s clearly unsatisfactory, and does not establish the 
result at which it aimsT" WTmay readily agree that some part 
at least of the elegancies of style 3 which mark the poem is a later 
addition, but there is no ground wl^ejcr^to admit thatjfchesc 
addition^^ljjt^fl^ they may 

1 Hirzel, GUichnkse und Mitaphtm ini Rgvtda (1908). For the early, which is also 
the later, ideal of feminine beauty, see (patapatha Brahma *r<*, L a. 5. *6 ; iiL 5. 1. n ; 
the love charms *of the Atharva attest the beginnings of erotic poetry (IS. v. a 1 S ft.). 

3 Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 3i8ff. 

8 Jacobi, Rdmdyana , pp. n 9 ff. The Rdmdya#a also show* the development 
of the (Jloka metre almost to. its classic state? cf. SIKL VIII. ii* 38 ff. See also 
Krishnamachariar, Raghtivafyavimatfa (1908). 
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4 Why dost thou not save me that am sunk in a broad ocean of 
woe, whose coronal of waves is horror, and in which dwell the 
crocodiles of despondency ? ’ 

Much happ ier is the famou s Jji 

• >*f 

sdgaram cdmbaraprahhyam ambaram sagaropamam 

Rdmardvanayo f yuddham R dma rtvva n ayo r iva . 

4 Ocean peer of skyfsky ocean s counterpart ; Kama and Ravana 
alone could match their mortal combat/ A later commonplace 

is foreshadowed ins. % C" r\ rv .~ 

W"**' ft! i . 

ivcim krtvoparato vtanye rupakaria sa vigvakrt 

na hi xiipopamd Ay any a tavdsti gubhadar gant\ 

* *e3wm Ar J , f , . 

4 When he had made thee, I ween /the All-maker stayed from his 
making of lovely forms, for there is no beauty on earth to match 
thine, o fair-faced one/ As later, wc find as prognostications of 
good the wind that blows free from dust, the dear skies, the 
flowers that are rained down to earth, and the resonance of the 
drums of the gods. Indra’s banner, erected and then taken down 
at the festival in his honour, affords material for similes ; eves 
expand with joy (fia rgotphullanayana) ; men drink in faces with 
th eir eyes (locanahhyam pib am Tva) ; breasts are like golden 
bowls ( kucau suvarnakalagopamau) ; before men’s wondering 
eyes the host stands "aiHfflfTli picture ; the Ganges shows her 
white teeth as she smiles in the foam of her waves {phenanirma - 
lahdsini) ; winds blow with fragrant coolness ; the clouds rumble 
with deep and pleasant sound ($n igdk aga m hh iragho$a) ; the 
action of the fool is like that of the moth that flics into the 
flame ; man leaves his worn fr ame as the snake its oldjskin. 
The loveoTallTteratio n is alre ady pres ent, as in daksi nd daksinam 
tiram'y "weTrnd^ erTahre^nple of the^figure, concise expres- 


sion (samasokii), in which the dawn is treated on the analogy of 

cancaccauarakaraspargaharfotimilitatarakd 
ako r agavafi sariidkya jahatu sva yatn ambaram. 

‘ Ah tloa^ 1 the^namcMredT twit?/ 


tar prate 

of sky, now that the stars are quickened to life by the touch of 
the rays of the dancing moon.’ The R&m&yana is not given to 
erotic descriptions ; its tone is serious and grave, but such pas- 
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sages 1 * as the description of the vision by Hanumant of the sleep- 
ing wives of Ravana mark the beginning of a tradition which 
A?vaghosa handed on to his successors. Imitation in detail of 
the Rdmdyana is frequent and patent, and its language and verse 
technique deeply affected the whole of the history of the Kavya. 

The content of the Mahabharata naturally afforded to later 
poets an inexhaustible material for their labours, but save in its 
later additions the great epic suffered little elaboration of style, 
and affords no evidence comparable to that of the Rdmdyana 
attesting the development of the Kavya style. 

3 . The Evidence of Patahjali and PJngala 

Direct and conclusive evidence of the production of secular 
Sanskrit literature before 150 B.C. is afforded by the testimony 
of the Mahabhdsya } Much earlier evidence from the point of 
view of grammar would be available, if we could believe the 
assertion 3 of Raja9ekhara — perhaps the dramatist — that Panini 
was the author not merely of the grammar but also of the Jamba - 
vativijaya ; that epic and apparently another, the Patalavijaya , 
are ascribed to him by anthologies which cite verses from them. 
The fact, however, that grammatical errors occur in a verse from 
the latter work renders the ascription implausible, even if epic 
excuse can be alleged, and we may reasonably accept the exis- 
tence of two or more Paninis, despite the rarity of the name. 

The testimony of the Mahabhdsya , however, is quite clear, and 
its value is all the greater because it is given incidentally and by 
accident in the discussion of disputed rules of the master. Patah- 
jali, of course, knows the Bharatan epic, but he refers also to 
dramatic recitals of epic legends — perhaps to actual dramatic 
performances — and the topics mentioned include the slaying by 
Krsna of his wicked uncle Kansa and the binding of Baii by the 
god Visnu. We are told of rhapsodes who tell their tales until 
the day dawns, and stories were current which dealt with the 

1 Not probably by Vaimiki. For Vedic precedents in alliteration and Yamakas see 
Hillebrandt, K&lidasa, pp. 161 ff. ; for the epic, Hopkins, Great Epic , pp. 200 ff. 

* Of. Weber, IS. xiii. 356 ff., 477 ff. ; Kielhom, IA. xiv. 326 f. ; Bfihler, Die indi - 
seken fnschriftcn, p. 73 ; Bhandarkar, I A. iii 14. 

* See Thomas, Kavtndrameanasamuccaya , pp. 51 ff. 
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legends of Yavakrlta, Yayati, Priyangu, Vasavadatta, Sumanot- 
tara, and Bhimaratha. A Vararuca Kavya is actually mentioned, 
though unfortunately we know no more of it. We have, how- 
ever, invaluable help in appreciating the growth of Kavya in the 
incidental citation of stanzas clearly taken from poems of the 
classical type. Many are tantalizing in their brevity ; we hear of 
a maiden bought with a price who was dearer to her lord than his 
life (sa hi tasya dhanakrita prancbhyo 'pi gariyasi). The verse 
varatanu sampravadanti kukkutah , ‘ 0 fair one, the cocks pro- 
claim together’, has afforded later authors an opportunity of 
exhibiting skill in filling up the missing three verses ( samasyd - 
purana)} Erotic verse is attested also by priydm mayurah 
pratinarnrtiti, ‘The peacock danceth towards his beloved’, 
perhaps also by a vanantad odakantat priyam pantham ameorajet , 

‘ Let her follow the wanderer she loveth to the end of the woods, 
to the end of the waters ’. Epic or panegyric is found in the 
address prathate tvaya patimati prthivi , ‘ The earth with thee as 
lord maketh true its name as wide ’ ; so also asidvitiyo 'nusara 
Pandavam, ‘ With sword as mate he attacked Pan<;lu’s son 
jqghana Kahsaih kila Vctsudcvak , ‘ Vasudcva slew Kansa.’ 
Brief as it is, there is pathos in 

yctsmin daga sahasrani puire jate gavcim dadau 
brahmanebhyah priyakhyebhyah so ’ yam uhchtna jivati. 

‘ On his scanty gleaning now he liveth, he for whose birth were 
given ten thousand kine to the Brahmins who brought the good 
tidings.’ 

Gnomic poetry is also strongly represented : 

iapah grutam cayonig cety etad brahmanakarakam 
tapahgrutabhyam yo kino jdtibrahmana eva sah, 
‘Asceticism, learning, birth, these make the Brahmin; he who 
lacks asceticism and learning is a Brahmin by birth alone.’ Or 
again, bubhuksitam na pratibhati kimcit, ' Nothing seems right to 
a hungry man.’ Solomon’s maxim regarding the education of 
children has a worthy parallel : 

samrtaik panibkir ghnanti guravo na vigokgitaik 
ladandgrayino 2 dogas tadanagrayino gundh. 

1 See Chap. IX, 5 i. 

’ Cf. the forma ia Ftstschrift Wartemagel, p, 303. 
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‘ Fraught with life, not with poison, are the blows that teachers 
give ; vice grows by indulgence, virtue prospers by reproof.’ 
The inevitability of death is recorded : 

ahctr cthar nayamdno gam agvam purusam pagum 
Vciivasvato na trpyati surayd iva durmadi . 

‘ Though day by day he takes his toll in cattle, horses, men, and 
beasts, Vivasvant’s son is sated never, as a drunkard is never 
wearied of brandy.’ A maxim of political wisdom may be 
seen in 

kseme subhikse krtasamcaydni : purani rajnam vinayanti kopatn . 

‘ Citadels well stored in peace and abundance calm the wrath of 
kings/ 

Noteworthy also is the fact that in the scanty number of verses 
there occur specimens of such ornate metres as the Malatl, the 
PraharsinI, the Pramitaksara, and the Vasantatilaka, beside the 
normal Qloka and Tristubh. These new metres lead us into 
a different sphere from the Vedic metres, and striking light on 
this development is afforded by the metre of the Karikas, 1 
mostly, if not all, written probably by predecessors of Patanjali, 
which deal with disputed points of grammar. Among these are 
besides the £loka and Vaktra, Indravajra, Upajati, Qalim, Van- 
<jastha,all later usual, and the much less common metres, Samani, 
consisting of four verses each of four trochees, Vidyunmala, 
similarly made up of spondees, the anapaestic Totaka, and the 
Dodhaka, in which the verse has three dactyls and a spondee. 
This richness and elaboration of metre, in striking contrast to the 
comparative freedom of Vedic and epic literature, must certainly 
have arisen from poetical use ; it cannot have been invented for 
grammatical memorial verses, for which a simple metre might 
better suffice. The names Totaka and Dodhaka have been sus- 
pected of Prakriti.c origin, and the latter of ultimate Greek 
origin, but these are unproved hypotheses without literary or 
other support. 

In addition to the clear indications thus given of the existence 
of epic, lyric, and gnomic verse, we may deduce from other hints 
* the existence of the material whence later developed the beast- 

1 Cf, Kielhom, IA. xv. 339 ff,; Jacobi, Festschrift Wackemagel , p. 127. 
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fable. We have allusions 1 to such proverbial tales as that of 
the goat and the razor ( ajakrpanlyd) % of the crow and the palm 
fruit (kdkataliya), and to the hereditary enmity of the snake and 
the ichneumon, and of the crow and the owl, later famous as 
the theme of a book of the Pahcatantra . 

Corroboration of the evidence of Patanjali can be obtained 
from the Chandassutra of Piilgala, which ranks as a Vedanga 
but is mainly devoted to the exposition of secular prosody. 
Pingala ranks as an ancient sage, being sometimes identified 
with Patanjali ; the aspect of his work suggests considerable age, 
and many of the metres which he describes are certainly not de- 
rived from the Kavya literature which has come down to us. 
They suggest a period of transition in which the authors of the 
erotic lyric 2 were trying experiment after experiment in metrical 
effect. The names of the metres can often most plausibly be ex- 
plained as epithets of the beloved ; the stanzas may have been 
so styled because the word in question occurred in them. Thus 
we have the metre Kantotplda, the plague of her lovers, Kutila- 
gati, she of crooked gait, Cancalaksika, she of the glancing eyes, 
Tanumadhya, she of the slender waist, CaruhasinI, the sweet- 
smiling one, and Vasantatilaka, the pride of spring. Other 
names suggest poetic observation of animal life ; thus we have 
A^alalita, the gait of the horse, Kokilaka, the cry of the cuckoo, 
Sinhonnata, tall as a lion, £ardulavikridita, the tiger’s play. The 
plant world gives others as Manjarl, the cluster, Mala, the garland. 
That a strong school of lyric poetry existed about the Christian 
era and probably much earlier we cannot seriously doubt ; to its 
influence we may with reason ascribe the appearance and bloom 
of the Maharastri lyric about A.D. zoo. 

4 , Kavya in Inscriptions 

Chance has preserved for us certain evidence in the early in- 
scriptions 3 which disposes definitely of the theory of the dormancy 
of Sanskrit during the period of foreign invasions in India, An 
inscription at Gimar 4 dated about A.D. 150-3 under the Maha- 

1 Mahdbkasya t \i 1. 3; v, 3. 106 ; IS. xin. 4 S6, 

* Jacobi, 2 DMG. xxxviii. 615 f. 

6 Biihlcr, Jjie indischen Inschriflcn unti das Alter der indischen Kuwtpmii (1890). 

* EI, viii, 36 ff. ; EHI. pp, 139 f, j IA. xlviii. 145 f. 
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ksatrapa Rudradaman, grandson of the Ksatrapa Castana, known 
to Ptolemy as Tiastanes of Ozene, UjjayinI, is written in prose 
( gadyam kdvyam) and shows in a most interesting manner the 
development from the simple epic style to that of the Kavya. 
Grammar is obeyed, but epic licence is found ; patina , for patyd y 
is thus explained, and vigaduttardni is a Prakritism for vihcad- y 
which the epic, though not the grammar, permits ; epic again is 
the pleonasm in P arjanyena ekdrnabhutdydm iva prthivydm 
krtayam , * when the storm had turned as it were all earth to 
ocean \ But in anyatra samgramesu , 4 save in battles ’, we have 
a pure error. From the epic style a distinct departure is made in 
the use of compounds ; Dandin, doubtless following earlier 
authority, bids them be used freely in prose, and approves of 
their being long. The inscription prefers compounds to simple 
words, and at the beginning presents us with a compound of nine 
words with twenty-three syllables ; the description of the king 
produces even a finer effort of seventeen words of forty syllables. 
The length of the sentences vies with that of the compounds ; 
one attains twenty-three ‘Granthas, each of thirty-two syllables. 
Of the figures of sound {gabddlamkaras) alliteration is freely used 
as in abhyastandmno Rudradainno y sometimes with real effect. 
Of figures of sense (< arthalamkdras ) one simile compares in the 
later manner the curtain wall of a reservoir to a mountain spur 
in the Kavya phrase parvatapraiisparddhu The description, if 
never of a very high order, displays some merit, especially in the 
vivid picture of the destruction by flooding of the dam of the 
reservoir. But what is far more important is that the author 
thinks it fit to ascribe to the king the writing of poems in both 
prose and verse ; flattery or not, it was obviously not absurd to 
ascribe to a Ksatrapa, of foreign extraction, skill in Sanskrit 
poetry. Moreover, the poems are qualified by a string of 
epithets as adorned by the qualities of simplicity, clearness, 
sweetness, variety, beauty, and elevation arising from the use of 
conventional poetic terminology {spkutalaghumadhuracitrakdnta- 
gabdasamayodardlamkrta ). The term alamkrta points unmis- 
takably to the author’s acquaintance with a science of poetics 
prescribing the ornaments of poetry, and a comparison with the 
merits ascribed by Dandin 1 to the Vaidarbha style which he 

1 Kavyfidar$a } i. 40 ff. See below, chap, xviii, § 2. 

E 
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admires is decidedly instructive. Simplicity and clearness may 
well be equivalent to the artfyaxyakti and prasada which he 
mentions ; sweetness is his madhurya which includes richness in 
tasteful sound and sense ( rasavat ) ; variety is probably akin to 
the strength or force (ojas) prescribed by Dandin, and he recog- 
nizes that in the view of some authorities elevation was induced 
by the use of the stock terms of poets such as krlddsaras , a lake 
for sport. 

The evidence of this inscription is confirmed and strengthened 
by that derivable from a record 1 of Siri Pujumayi at Nasik, 
written in Prakrit prose. There can be no doubt of the familiarity 
of the writer with Sanskrit ; it is even possible that he wrote his 
text in that language and then, in order to comply with the 
usage of the day, rendered it into Prakrit for purposes oi 
publication, Siri Pulumayi may be identified with Siro-Polemaios 
of Baithana, Pratisthana on the Godavari, of Ptolemy and the 
date of the inscription is not far removed from that of the Girnar 
record. It begins with an enormous sentence of eight and a half 
lines, long compounds fill lines a~<5, then a brief rest is given by 
the insertion of short words, and the whole ends with a compound 
of sixteen words and forty-three syllables. This is deliberate art, 
however little we may admire it, and the same technique is found 
in Bana, used perhaps with greater skill. Alliteration is freely 
used ; the queen is mahddevT makdrdjamdtd mah&rajapatamahi , 
What, however, is specially interesting is the appearance of 
mannerisms of the later Kavya, used in a way which implies 
current familiarity with the themes. Thus the king is of like 
strength with the mountains Himavant, Meru, and Mandara, 
a brief allusion to the view that the king, like the Himalaya, 
possesses abundant treasures, like Meru is the centre of the 
world and overshadows it with his might, and, like Mandara, 
which the gods used as their churning stick when they churned 
the ocean, can produce and preserve LaksmI, the fortuna regnm . 
The king again is compared with the heroes of the epic in 
a manner which preludes the frequent use of this theme made 
by Subandhu and Bana. Finally, he is described as winning 

1 EL viii, 60 ff. ; S. L4vi, CinquanUnaire dt Ncole pratique ties //antes Atudes 
(1931), pp. 91 ff,, who holds that it$ hero Gotamlputa’s, death in victory it 
described. 
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victory in a battle in which in wondrous wise the Wind, Garuda, 
Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, 
Caranas, the sun, the moon, the Naksatras, and the planets take 
part. Thus early we find that confusion of the mortal and 
the supernatural which induces an alleged historian like Bilbana 
to allow Qiva to intervene when needed in the fate of his patron. 

There can be no doubt from these inscriptions of the existence 
of Sanskrit Kavya, and doubtless also of a science of poetics 
among the Brahmins . 1 It is, therefore, accident only which has 
preserved Buddhist works like those of Afvaghosa as the earliest 
specimens of the Kavya. Moreover there is a simple explanation 
of the accident ; Afvaghosa was one of the great names of 
Buddhism ; no one arose to surpass his achievement in depicting 
the life of the Buddha, whereas the glory of earlier poets was 
eclipsed by that of Kalidasa. Nor is this mere theory ; we 
know in fact that of the predecessors in drama enumerated by 
Kalidasa himself the works of all save one are lost, apparently 
irretrievably. 


5 . The Kamasutra and the Poet's Milieu . 

Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra 2 is of uncertain date, but it is not 
improbably older than Kalidasa, and in any case it represents 
the concentrated essence of earlier tieatises on the Ars Amoris. 
There is no question of the importance of knowledge of this topic 
for the writers of erotic poetry, and there is abundant proof that 
the Kamasutra was studied as eagerly by would-be poets as were 
grammar, poetics, and lexicography. To Vatsyayana we owe 
a vivid conception of the Indian parallel to the man about town 
(nagaraka) whose existence was due to the growing elaboration 
of Indian life, and whose interest the poet was anxious to pro- 
pitiate. We see him , 3 opulent, a denizen of the town which lends 
him his name, or, if compelled by adverse fortune to vegetate in 

1 The use of compounds in ornamental epithets appears to have been much pro- 
moted by their convenience in eulogies of kings, places, &c., in inscriptions, just as in 
Jain texts they are heaped up in stock descriptions. 

3 See below, chap, xxiv ,* cf. Ham prasad, Magadhan Literature , chap. iv. On the 
arts, Kalfis, sixty-four in number at least, of early India, see A, Venkatasubbiah and 
E, Muller, JRAS. 19T4, pp. 355-67. 

8 The comm, allows him to be of ai?y caste. 

e a 
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the country, seeking, like Martial in his retreat from Rome, to 
find congenial society with which to continue the pleasures of his 
town life. His home boasts all the luxury of the age, soft couches, 
a summer house in a park, seats strewn with flowers, and swings 
to amuse the ladies who share and lend zest to his leisure 
moments. Much of his time is devoted to his toilet ; he must 
bathe, be anointed, perfumed, and garlanded ; then he can teach 
the cage birds which surround him to speak, or enjoy the brutal 
spectacle of ram or cock fights, both favourite amusements of the 
gilded youth of the period. Or, in the company of ladies of the 
demi-monde, he may visit the parks outside the town, returning 
home crowned with the flowers which they have plucked. There 
are concerts to be attended, ballets and theatrical spectacles to 
be visited ; he has a lute beside him so that he may make music 
when he will, and a book to read at leisure. Boon companions 
and hangers-on of various ranks, the Vitas, Plthamardas, and 
Vidusakas of the texts, are essential to his happiness, and 
drinking parties are not unknown, but the ideal forbids mere 
rude licence ; even in his enjoyments the man about town aims 
at elegance, moderation, and a measure of dignity. He con- 
descends to the use of the vernacular, but blends it with Sanskrit, 
thus indicating his fine culture. Hctairai arc essential to him, 
but they also are not without accomplishments ; indeed the 
Kamasutra demands from them knowledge encyclopaedic, in- 
cluding poetic taste. The most famous of them achieved great 
riches, as we learn from the description of the palace of the 
heroine in the Mrcchakatika and, as in the Athens of Pcrikles, 
discussions on literature, music, and art, must often have afforded 
the participants a pleasure which could not be expected from 
their own wives, from whom they demanded children and care for 
their homes. 

An atmosphere of this kind is unquestionably favourable, if 
not to the highest poetry, at least to the production of elaborate 
verse, and the care demanded from those who are exposed to 
keen criticism cannot but produce excellent results in the case of 
men naturally gifted, though on the other hand it leads to ex* 
aggerated love of style with inevitable tasteless extravagance. 
If under such a system Maecenases produce few VergiLs, they are 
responsible for a plentiful crop of Valerii Flacci, and to the kings 
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of India 1 we unquestionably owe most of the poets of repute ; 
patronage by the king was at once the reward of skill in 
panegyric and the means of obtaining the leisure for serious 
composition and a measure of publicity for the works produced. 
It was the duty of the king to bridge the gulf between wealth 
and poetic talent, of the poet to save his patron from the night of 
oblivion which else must assuredly settle on him when his mortal 
life closed. At the royal courts poets vied in eager rivalry with 
one another; probably in quite early times there were practised 
such arts as the composition of verses to complete a stanza when 
one verse was given, and the production of extempore poems on 
a given topic. The festival of Sarasvat! each month afforded 
opportunities for displays in honour of the patroness of poetry 
and the arts. Fortunately, too, for the poets, kings were willing 
to claim renown for skill in poetry; we have seen that his 
panegyrist thought well to ascribe fame in this sphere to 
Rudradaman and we shall see that the great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta strove for renown as a man of letters . 2 Harsa 
not only patronized Bana, but claimed the authorship of dramas 
and poems, though unkind hints were prevalent that others were 
the true begetters of his literary offspring . 3 Four hundred years 
later Bhoja of Dhara was more fortunate, for we have no real 
knowledge to disprove his claim to polymathy exhibited in 
a large variety of works. In the twelfth century 4 the court of 
Laksmanasena revived the glory of Harsa’s patronage, for besides 
the famous Jayadeva, other poets such as Umapatidhara, Dhol, 
and Govardhana wrote with acceptance. The kings of Kashmir 
often distinguished themselves by generosity to their laureates, 
( kavirdja ) and to such enlightened activity we owe Somadeva’s 

1 Rajapekhora (Kazyamimansa, p. 55) gives Vasudeva (? the Kanva or the Knsana), 
Satavahana, Qudraka, and Sahasanka (? Candragnpta II; Pischel, GN. 1901, pp. 485- 
7) as famous patrons. 

2 Minor royal authors include the dramatists Mahendravikramavarman (c. 675) ; 
Ya^varman, patron of Bhavabhuti ( c . 735), the Kalacuri Mayuraja ( c . 800), and 
Vigraharajadeva (H53). .We have stanzas of a Nepalese king (8th cent.), of Amogha- 
varsa (815-77), of Muhja (975-95), and Arjunavannan’s comm, on Amaru (13th cent.). 
Cf. Jackson, PriyadarHkH , pp. xxxvii ff. 

5 Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama , pp. 1 70 ff. 

4 Smith, EliL pp. 419ft., 432 wishes to place this king about fifty years before the 
usual date, but ignores important evidence; see R. C. Majumdar, JPASB. 1921, 
pp. 7 ff. ; C. V, Vaidya, I HQ. i. xa6 ff- ; C. Chakravarti, iii, 186 ff. 
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Kathasariisagara. Yet it is worth remembering that we cannot 
prove any royal patron for Kalidasa, greatest of Indian poets, or 
even for Kalhana, the one historian of real merit in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Nor, of course, was royal generosity confined to Sanskrit 
poetry; to a king, Hala or Satavahana, is ascribed the anthology 
of Maharastrl verse, and Vakpatiraja wrote his epic, Gaudavaha , 
for Ya9ovarman of Kanauj, thus assuring him an immortality to 
survive his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. So, 
too, if we believe tradition, it was perhaps the patronage of 
Kaniska which produced the first great work of the court epic 
preserved to us, the Buddkacarita of A<;vaghosa, 



Ill 


AgVAGHOSA AND EARLY BUDDHIST KAVYA 
i. Agvaghosd s Works . 

T HE deplorable darkness which still envelops early India 
renders it impossible to establish with certainty the date 
of Agvaghosa, famous alike as a poet and as a philosopher. 
Tradition unquestionably makes him a proteg^ of the famous 
Kaniska, but the matter is complicated by the fact that if the 
S.utralamkara 1 is his, he tells two stories in which Kaniska’s reign 
seems to be referred to as in the past ; this may be explained 
either on the theory that Kaniska died before him, which does 
not accord with tradition, or on the view that the stories are 
interpolated in whole or as regards the name, or that there was 
an earlier Kaniska ; again an inscription 2 held to belong to the 
time of Kaniska mentions an Agvaghosa raja who has been 
temerariously identified with the poet. Assuming the validity of 
the tradition despite these difficulties, the date of Agvaghosa 
would fall to be determined by that of Kaniska, for whom 
c> A.D. ioo 3 still seems a just estimate. Tradition also tells that 
he was originally a Brahmin, that he first adhered to the Sar- 
vastivada school of Buddhism, but was attracted by the doctrine 
of the saving grace of faith in the Buddha, and became one of the 
forerunners of the Mahayana school. I-tsing, who travelled in 
India in A.D. 671-95, refers to him as one of the great teachers 
of the past, and asserts that a collection of his works was still 
studied in his time. From the colophons of his own works we 
learn that his mother was named SuvarnaksI and that his home 
was Saketa, while he is given the style of Acarya and Bhadanta. 

1 Nos. 14 and 31 (Huber’s trans., Paris, 1908). Cf. Ldvi, JA. 1896, ii. 444 ff. ; 
Kimura, IHQ. i. 417, Kumaralata (c. 150) is more probable. 

s El, viil, 171; S. Ch. Vidyabhusana (POCP. 1919, I. xxxiiiff.) puts Kaniska, 
patron of A$vaghosa, about A. D. 320. 

* Cf. Smith, EHL pp. 37a ff. ; Fouclier, UArt Gr 4 co-Bouddkique > ii. 484 ff., 506 ff., 
who finds in the (Jake, epoch merely the beginning of the fifth century of the Maurya 
epoch, placing Kanigka u A. D. 81. Cf. D, R. Sahni, JRAS. 1934, pp, 399 ff. 
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Whether the Mahaydnagraddhoipada , a famous text-book of 
early Mahay ana views, or the Vajrasucl , an able and bitter 
attack on the Brahmanical caste system, are rightly ascribed to 
A^aghosa need not be discussed, and his dramas are preserved 
only in fragments, which reveal little of his poetic skill. 1 2 Of the 
songs for which he was renowned the Gandlstotragdtha 2 displays 
great metrical skill and attests his comprehension of the power of 
music ; it is an effort to describe in words the religious message 
carried to the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating 
a long strip ot wood with a short club. Of later authorship is 
the Sutrdlamkdra or Kalpandinanditikd ) which unhappily is 
preserved only in a fragmentary condition in Sanskrit, though 
Huber has translated into French the Chinese version of A.D. 405. 
The wide culture of the writer displays itself in his allusion to 
the Bharatan epic 3 and the Ramayana , the Samkhya and 
Vaifesika philosophies, and Jain tenets, while in the tales he 
exhibits himself as a fervent believer in the doctrine of the saving 
power of worship of the Buddha. The collection is made up of 
tales, in the main already current in literature still preserved, 
inculcating the Buddhist faith; many are attractive, even 
pathetic, but the doctrine of devotion carries the author to 
strange results, as in the tale of the sinner who never in his life 
did one good deed, but because in deadly terror of his life from 
attack by a tiger he uttered the salutation, ‘Homage to the 
Buddha \ is granted entrance to the order and straightway pro- 
ceeds to sainthood. From the literary point of view the essential 
fact is that the tales are written in prose and verse, clearly of the 
classical type. We need not doubt that this combination was 
taken over by the author direct from the contemporary Jatakas 
current in Pali, even if no strict proof of this view is possible. 

The Sutrdlamkdra mentions a Buddhacarita , perhaps A$va- 
ghosa’s work, and there is reason to suppose that that epic was later 
than the Saundarananda . 4 At the close of that work A^vaghosa 
frankly declares the purpose which led to his adopting the Kavy a 

1 Cf. Keith, Buddh. Phil ,, pp. 353 ff, ; Sanskrit Drama , pp. Soft. 

2 Ed. BB. 15, 1913. 

8 We find two verses from the Harimtya in the Vajrasucu 

4 Ed. Haraprasad iSastrl, BI. 1910. Cf. Boston, JA. 1913, i. 79 ff. ; Hulteieh, 
ZDMG. lxxii-lxxiv ; Gawronski, Studies about the Sansk. Buddh, Lit,, pp. 56 ff. 
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form ; he recognizes that men rejoice in the delight of the world 
and seek not salvation, and therefore he sets out the truth which 
leads to enlightenment in attractive garb, in the hope that men 
attracted by it may realize the aim and extract from his work the 
gold alone. As he makes no allusion to an earlier poem, we 
may conclude that the Satmdarananda was his first attempt. 
The topic of the poem is the legend of the conversion of the reluct- 
ant Nanda, his half-brother, by the Buddha, a story recounted in 
the Mahavagga and the Nidanakatha i but A£vaghosa deals with 
it in the approved manner of the later Kavya. He begins with 
an account of the foundation of Kapilavastu, which gives him 
occasion to display his knowledge of heroic tales and mythology 
(Canto i). There follows the description of the king, Quddho- 
dana, and briefly an account of the birth of Sarvarthasiddha and 
his half-brother Nanda. The Buddha is described in full in the 
next Canto (iii) ; then we hear of Sundarl's beauty and the 
perfection of her union with Nanda as of the night with the 
moon. Reluctantly Nanda leaves her (iv), and the Buddha 
hastens to secure his ordination as a monk, much against his 
inclination (v). Bitter is Sundan’s grief (vi), and Nanda himself 
seeks by a long list of legendary parallels to defend his desire to 
cling to his beloved ; kings of yore have laid aside the hermit's 
garb and returned to the world of joy and life (vii). In vain are 
the demerits of women, the flattery on their lips, the treachery in 
their hearts, pointed out (viii) ; in vain is he warned of the evils 
of pride illustrated by the fate of heroes of the past (ix). The 
Buddha determines on a bolder plan ; he carries him to heaven 
and shows him on the way in the Himalaya a one-eyed ape of 
hideous form, asking him if Sundarl is fairer than it. Nanda 
energetically asserts his wife's loveliness, but on the sight of the 
heavenly Apsarases must admit that their beauty raises them as 
far above Sundarl as she is above the ape ; with fickle faith he 
resolves to win an Apsaras as bride, but is warned that he must 
win heaven by good works, if he is to obtain this end (x). Re- 
turned to earth he strives for this end, but Ananda warns him, 
adducing a wealth of examples, that the joys of heaven are 
fleeting and that, when man's merit is exhausted, he must 
return to earth again (xi). Nanda is thus induced to lay aside 
all thought of heavenly joys and to seek and obtain instruc- 
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tion from the Buddha ; he becomes not merely a saint, but on 
the Buddha’s bidding determines on the nobler course of seek- 
ing salvation not for himself alone, but of preaching it to others 
(xii-xviii). 

The Biiddhacarita 1 deals with the greater theme of the life of 
the Buddha, and it is a misfortune that as we have it the poem 
contains but seventeen Cantos and of these only the first thirteen 
— with certain exceptions — are genuine, the remainder being an 
addition made a century ago by Amrtananda who records that 
he did so because he could not find a manuscript of the rest of 
the text. The poem now ends with the conversions made at 
Benares, but the Chinese version, made between A. D. 414 and 431, 
and the Tibetan, have twenty-eight Cantos, and I-tsing still knew 
of this number. The exact source which influenced A^aghosa 
in his choice of incident is unknown, for it is not proved that the 
Lalitavistara existed in his time in anything like its present 
form. In any case the contrast between the two works is 
remarkable ; th z Lalitavistara is written in the main in Sanskrit 
prose of the plain type, intermingled with ballads in mixed 
Sanskrit of the so-called Gatha style ; at best it is confused, at 
worst incoherent, Afvaghosa’s poem is essentially the work of 
an artist; in choice of incident and arrangement he seeks to 
produce the maximum effect, and, though he does not vary in 
essentials the tradition, he renders vivid and affecting the scenes 
which he describes. The prince’s fatal journeying forth from the 
palace which brings him into contact with the hateful spectacle 
of age, is preceded by the account of the fair women who crowd 
to Vatch his exit ; the poet again shows his skill in depicting 
the loving ruses by which the ladies of the harem seek to divert 
his mind from the desire to renounce the vanities of the world, 
and in describing the famous scene when the prince gazing on. 
them in their sleep resolves to abandon the palace. Nor is he 
skilled in the Kamaijastra alone ; he adduces the arguments by 
which the family priests, fortified by the precepts of political 
science, seeks to deter the prince from his resolution to abandon 

1 Ed. E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893 1 trana, SBE. 46 ; Formichi, Bari, 1913. See 
also Hultzsch, ZDMG, lxxii. 145 ff. ; Cappeller, ZIL ii f iff, 5 Speyer, JRAS, 1914, 
pp, 105ft,; Gawroftski, JRccznik Oryentalistycsny^ i, iff,; i-v ed. and trani. K. M. 
Joglekar, Bombay, 191a, On Buddhiat Sanskrit Literature cf» G. K, Nariman, 
Sanskrit Buddhism (1933). 
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secular life with its duties, and true to the rule which requires 
a description of a battle he provides a spirited picture of the 
contest of Buddha against the demon Mara and his monstrous 
hosts. 

There is not the slightest doubt of one of the sources of 
A^vaghosa. Though Cowell was unable to find decisive proof 
of his knowledge of the Ramayana as opposed merely to the 
legend of Rama, the fact is put beyond doubt, apart from a men- 
tion of the poem in the Sutrdlamkdra , by careful study of the 
references in the Buddhacarita itself 1 ; when the people of the 
town see that Siddhartha has not returned they weep as afore- 
time when the chariot of Dafaratha’s son returned without him ; 
£uddhodana compares himself to Dafaratha, bereft of Rama, 
whose death he envies, and in these and many other passages 
there is clear knowledge by A?vaghosa of the wording of our 
present text. It was natural that the parallel should deeply 
affect A?vaghosa, and the broad structure of the episode of the 
return of Sumantra to Ayodhya without Rama and of Chan- 
daka to Kapilavastu without Siddhartha is unmistakable ; the 
charioteer leaves his master, and returns to the city now sadly 
changed ; the eager citizens rush out to greet him, learn his 
news, and are filled with lamentation; the women throng the 
windows and then withdraw in deep depression to their inner 
chambers; the charioteer enters the presence of the king. 
Similarly again, Ya^odhara’s lament for the sufferings of the 
prince in his new life of hardship is modelled on Slta’s sorrow for 
her husband's sufferings in the forest. Nor does it seem reason- 
able to deny that the description of the aspect of the women of 
the harem in sleep is based on the portraiture of Ravana's 
harem * 2 


2 , Agvaghosa's Style and Language, 

^ JD&JjJin 3 draws a _yital distinction bet ween two sty les as preva- 
lent in his d ay, the jjaufe and the Vaidarbha, eastern and 
southern, and from his account and other evidence we gather that 

1 Gawronski, Studies about the Sansk . Buddh , Lit., pp. 27 ff. 

* v* 9-11, which Wintemitz (GIL. i* 417) asserts to be based on Afvaghosa. But 
see Walter, Indica> iii. 13. 

5 Kavyddarp t, i. 40 ff* 
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among the characteristics of the former was the love of long 
compounds not merely in prose, where they were accepted even 
by the Vaidarbha^ but in. verse also ; love of alliteration and of 
harsh sound effects ; the use of recondite etymologizing phrase- 
ology, and a desire Tor strength resulting often in bombast and 
affectation. It has been suggested by Jacobi 1 that the contrast 
of styles has a historical basis ; Sanskrit poetry was practised, it 
is argued, eagerly in the east and Sanskrit poetry there had 
developed the evil effects of old age, before the art became 
current in the west and south. The simpler style of the south 
was also on this view influenced by the freshness of the lyric of 
Maharastra born of close contact with the people. It is already 
a serious objection to such a conclusion that in the Ndtyagdstra 
we find the qualities which Dandin ascribes as characteristic of 
the Vaidarbha ascribed to the Kavya style in general ; this is 
a strong suggestion that at the time of the Ndtyagastra there 
had not developed those characteristics of the Gauda style, and 
that they emerged gradually with the development of poetry at 
the courts of princes of Bengal. This view gains support from 
the fact that, though Dandin praises the Vaidarbha style, and 
evidently disapproves of the Gauda, in practice poets of later 
date often affect the Gauda manner. A^vaghosa, however, 
affords a more convincing proof still of the early character of the 
Vaidarbha ; his style unmistakably is of the Vaidarbha type ; as 
Bana later says of the western poets, it aims at sense rather than 
mere ornament ; it is his aim to narrate, to describe, to preach 
his curious but not unattractive philosophy of renunciation of 
selfish desire and universal active benevolence and effort for the 
good, and by the clarity, vividness, and elegance of his diction to 
attract the minds of those to whom blunt truths and pedestrian 
statements would not appeal. This project left no room for mere 
elegance or for deliberate straining after effect, and thus it results 
A^vaghosa^s works attain a.il igh measure of attractiveness, 
especially when we make the necessary allowance for the decidedly 
bad condition of the text tradition of both epics. Simple, of course, 
in the sense in which it can be applied to English poetry, is an 
inappropriate epithet as regards any Sanskrit Kavya, but rela- 
tively to the later standard, even in some measure to Kalidasa, 

1 Ausgmttktti ErzUhlungcn in pp, xvif. 
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^? V ^^°^ a5s S ^^l e - S s * m P-^ e *- N or may we d en y it the epithets 
of '^ nsUQ l Is a n< ^ Pa ssionate ; the picture of the pleasures of love 
drawn by Afvaghosa is already marked by that wealth of 
Intimate detail which appeals to all Indian poets, but proves 
a grave stumbling block to critics who find matter for offence 
even in the charming picture of the deceiving Zeus in the Iliad 
and reprobate in the author of the Odyssey the episode of the 
amour of Ares and Aphrodite. But still more sincere is the 
burning enthusiasm of the poet for his own ideal, not the Arhat, 
contented to seek his own freedom from rebirth in this world of 
misery, but the Bodhisattva, the Buddha to be, who delays, how- 
ever, his entering into Nirvana until he has accomplished his view 
of freeing all other creatures from the delusion which makes 
them cling throughout the ages to mortal life and its woes. 
This is a new note in Sanskr it poetry; Valmlki has majesty and 
a cahn^seriousn ess, but he is free from jpassion 1 j ke his hero, who 
though he experiences vicissitudes yet stands apart from them, 
and of whose ultimate success we never doubt. Nanda’s rejection 
of Sundari may seem to us heartless enough ; his transference of 
his fickle affection to the Apsarases has its comic side, but in the 
end he seeks the welfare of others, even as does the Buddha ; 
Rama on the contrary in his rejection of Slta after the long 
agony of separation from him has no warmer motive than obedi- 
ence to the doctrine that Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion. 

As <guddJbodana_ reminds us of P a 9 aratha, so Sundari has 
traces of Slta, but with a vehem ence of passio n unkno wn_to that 
queenfalfd without her dignity and steadfast courage. Nor is it 
in tTreme and character-drawing alone that Valmiki is laid under 
contribution ; the metapho rs and si mil es o f th e R a mayan a 1 
appear in more refinedlorm ; the king, hearing of his son’s final 
resolv^TalHi^ sorrow as Indra’s banner is lowered 

when the festival is over (Qacipater vrtta ivotsave dhvajak ) ; the 
maidens stand drinking in the prince’s beauty with eyes that 
stay wide open in joy (nigealaih prilivihacaih pibantya iva loca - 
naili) ; they display their bosoms that are like bowls of gold 
{suvarnakalagaprakhyan dargayantyah payodhardn ). The epic 
speaks of the ocean laughing with the foam of its waves, the 
poet embodies the idea in the picture of a sleeping beauty of the 
1 Of. Walter, Ittdica i iii. 1 1 ff. 
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harem, with a daintiness of elaboration which is far removed 
from the epic : 

vibabhau karalagnavenur anya : stanavisrastasitdngukd gay and 
rjnsatpadapanktijustapadmd : jalaphenaprahasattatd nadlva . 

* And one lay resplendent, holding a flute in her hand, while her 
white garment slipt from her bosom, like unto a river whose 
banks laugh with the foam 1 of her waves, and in whose lotuses 
long rows of bees delight.’ A$vaghosa unquestionably is at his 
best in simple and elegant description by which a clear picture is 
presented to the eyes : 

tathdpi pdplyasi nirjite gate : digah praseduh prababhau 
nigakarah 

divo nipetur bhuvi puspavrstayo : rardja yoseva vikahnasd 
niga. 

4 So when the evil one had retired worsted, the sky became calm, 
the moon shone forth, flowers fell in rain from heaven on the 
earth ; night shone clear like a maiden free from stain.' When 
the charioteer returns : 

punah knmaro vinivrtta ity atho ; gavdksamdldh pratipedirc 
’ hgandh 

viviktaprstkam ca nigamya vdjinam : putiar gavdksdni pid- 
hdya cukntgnh . 

f “ ’Tis the prince returned ”, said the women and rushed to their 
windows, but, seeing the steed’s back bereft of its master, closed 
them again and wailed aloud/ Yat^odhara, who is more akin to 
Slta than Sundarl, laments her husband's new lot : 

gucau gayiiva gayane hiranmaye : prabodhyamdno nigi fur - 
yanisvanaih 

katham bata svapsyati so ' dya me vratl: pataikadegdniaritc 
main tale. 

i How can he sleep to-night, my faithful one, on one poor mat 
covering the bare earth, he who hath slept aforetime on a couch 
of gold undefiled, and whom music hath aroused from his 
slumbers ? ' A^aghosa is also a master of simple pathos : 

mahaiya trgnaya duhkhair garbkendsmi yayd dhrtah 
tasyd n isphalayatndydh kvdltam nidtuh kva sd mama. 

1 Cf. Mtghad&tst) £0. 
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‘ With deep longing and many a pain did she bear me in her 
womb ; all her effort hath come to nought ; why was she mother, 
why was I her son ? ’ As often the idea has a prototype in the 
Ramayana } but A£vaghosa has heightened by his delicate touch 
the effect of the whole. 

Sanskrit poetry, which does not aim at rhyme, nevertheless is 
fond of the repetition of the same syllables in close relation, 
especially if the meaning thus conveyed is altered, and instances 
of Yamakas, as they are styled, are not rare in Afvaghosa as in 
pranastavatsam iva vatsalam gam, ‘ like a loving cow which hath 
lost its calf’, a clear refinement on the vivatsa vcitsalakrta of the 
epic; a more elaborate effect is produced in Canto i where 
stanzas 14-16 approximate to rhyme as in udarasamkhyaih 
sacivair asamkhyaih , 1 with countless ministers of noble counsels ’ 
and samagradevinivahdgradevi , ' queen supreme of all the host 
of queens’, but such effects are rarely 2 sought. Occasionally 
a phrase is overworked as in tapahpragantam sa vanain vivega , 

‘ he entered the penance grove where penance had ceased ’, and 
now and then the poet errs in his display of his culture, 8 as when 
he derives a simile from the use of the verbal form asti as 
a particle, though his successors equally delight to prove by 
recondite allusions that they are masters of the works of Panini. 
His own skill is shown especially in Canto ii of the Saunda- 
rananda where he exhibits his knowledge ofaorist forms, and he 
evidently felt pleasure in the skill which uses mlyate as the passive 
of the three verbs md, mi, and mi, ajijipat as the aorist of jap 
and ji, and adidipat as that of da and do. On the other hand we 
find forms which, if excusable, are so only on the ground of the 
epic, as in the gerunds grhya and vivardliayitva ; beside the 
common nigamya, hearing, we find nigdmya , observing, and, 
while the derivative form daigika is regularly used sudegika stands 
beside it. The periphrastic future as aham pravesta replaces 
pya vesta sm i, and in the use of particles Acvaghosa permits him- 
self irregularities which are not rare in Buddhist Sanskrit ; thus 

1 ii. 53 . ao. . . 

? harituragaturaTigcwatturangcth, Buddhacanla , v. 87 > is not a success. 

» The poet shows in a simile his knowledge of the new art of Gandhara. His use 
of the technical terms bhava and hava (iv. is) proves his knowledge of Alamkara, 
and he fully employs Yathasarakhya, v. 42; >*■ For artistic parallels see 

Foucher, L'Ari Grlco-Rouddhiqiu du Gandhara, i. 3»*> 339 
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him bata and prag cva denote ‘ how much more ’ ; saced is used 
for ced ; and, as in the epic, some pleonasm of particles is 
allowed ; we find, unless we amend, api repeated, hi and tu com- 
bined in one sentence and even na jaharsa net cdpi camitepe . 
Some Buddhist terms occur, such as prativedha, injita % fragrahdhi , 
and pr aver it a, while maitrd , for the wonted maitrl , is based on 
Pali ; moreover it is impossible to defend some of A£va~ 

ghosa’s genders. But these are minor blemishes in a Sanskrit 
which is normally grammatically correct. 

Nor is there any real doubt as to Afvaghosa’s metrical skill, 
though the manuscripts do undoubtedly present a text in which 
metrical deficiencies are not rarely present. In addition to the 
more easy metres he adopts the Udgata for Canto iii of the 
Saundarananda , an example followed in Canto xii of the Kira - 
tdrjuniya and Canto xv of the Qigupdlavadha , while the Suva- 
dana and the Vardhamana species of the Upasthitapracupita 1 
are also found. 


3. The Avadanas, 

Connected with Ajvaghosa, sometimes identified with him by 
tradition, is a mysterious Matrceta," of whose numerous works 
fragments alone, from his tap ah edgati kastotra , exist in 

Sanskrit. These show a fairly elegant style of religious lyric 
devotion. The taste of the time, however, seems to have pre- 
ferred the telling of tales dealing with the endless theme of the 
fruits of man’s deeds. Moreover the view of the Buddhists who 
loved these Avadanas 4 — tales of great acts or perhaps of the 
causes of man’s future 5 — was not a narrowly moral one. They 
were not content to exemplify the somewhat cold doctrine of the 
due reward of a man’s actions regarded merely from the moral 
point of view. They were frankly Buddha worshippers and 

1 Sound, ii. 65; cf. Jacobi, ZDM(L xxxviii. 603 ; SIFI. VIII. ii. 113. 

2 Cf. Thomas, ERE. viii. 495. 

8 L($vi, JA. 1910, ii. 433-56; Poussin, JRAS. 1911, pp. 759-77. For his Vartta - 
ndrhavarnana see Thomas, IA. xxxiv. 145 fT. 

4 Przyluski (La Ugmde de Pempereur Afoi'a (1923), pp. viiif., 314) holds that 
there were two Vinayas of the Sarvastivadins, one of Mathura with Avadanas or 
Jatakaa, one of Kashmir without them ; the Divydmddm may all he derived from the 
first of these Vinayas; L6vi, Voting Pao, viii, 105-33 ; JA. 1914, ii. 494. 

® Zimmer, ZII. iii. 303 ft. 
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believed wholeheartedly in the efficacy of any act of devotion to 
the Buddha or his followers as having the power to influence 
indefinitely for good the life of man ; equally they held that an 
insult to the Buddha was certain to bear appalling fruit. Of the 
Avadana texts preserved the oldest maybe the Avadanagataka ) l 
which is stated to have been rendered into Chinese in the first 
half of the third century A.D., and which, as containing the term 
dinara , can hardly belong to any period earlier than A.D. 100. 
Artistically the work has scanty merit ; its arrangement in ten 
decades each according to subject-matter is schematic ; the tales 
open with set formulae, contain set formulae of description, as of 
the laughter of the Buddha, and of moral exhortation ; exaggera- 
tion and long-windedness mark the whole, and beauty of form is 
sacrificed to the desire to be edifying. From this point of view, 
indeed, the tales often reveal thoughts of some beauty ; Maitra- 
kanyaka, condemned for wrongs done to his mother to endure in 
hell the punishment of bearing on his head a, wheel of red-hot 
iron for 66,000 years until another who has committed a like sin 
comes to relieve him of his burden, resolves that rather will he 
for ever and ever endure the pain, and is rewarded forthwith by 
the disappearance of the instrument of torment. Qrimati, wife of 
Bimbisara, pays homage to the relics of the Buddha which the 
king had enclosed in a Stupa for worship by the ladies of his 
harem ; the parricide Ajatafatru forbids such homage on pain of 
death, but Qrimatl disobeys, and, slain by the king’s order, is 
born again in the world of the gods. 

Far more interesting as literature is the Divyavadana , 2 a col- 
lection of legends which draws, like the Avadanagataka , largely 
on the Vinayapiiaka of the Sarvastivadin school of Buddhism. 
Jts date is uncertain ; its origin is complex ; one section is 
clefinitely described as a Mahayana Sutra, while the body of the 
work is still of the Hinayana school. The term dinara occurs, 
and one famous tale, the Qardulakarnavadana, was rendered into 
Chinese in A.D. 365, It tells how the Buddha by his skill in 
persuasion converted to the faith the maiden Prakrti, who had con- 
ceived a deep love for the beloved disciple Ananda and would have 
won him from his vows, had he not at the moment of his greatest 

1 Ed, J. S. Speyer, BB. 3, 1903-9 ; trans. L. Peer, AMG. 18, 1891. 

a Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A, Neil, Cambridge, 1886. 

Ui9 F 
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danger sought refuge in his master’s strength. The gem of the 
collection is doubtless the pathetic legend of K unala, son of 
Afoka , 1 whose false stepmother succeeds in poisoning his father’s 
mind against him and in having him blinded without his per- 
mitting himself either hate or reproach. We find, however, also 
a still more gruesome and to us repellent theme in the tale of 
Rupavatl, who severs her own breasts in order to feed a hungry 
mother when on the point of eating her own child ; Rupavatl is 
extolled as a pattern of the Bodhisattva who seeks to save the 
whole world, and is accorded the somewhat quaint honour of 
being reborn as a prince, Rupavata. 

The style of the book is veiy uneven, as a result of the 
diversity of its sources. Besides ordinary simple Sanskrit prose, 
intermingled here and there with Gathas, we find here and there 
passages in elaborate metres and prose with the long compounds 
approved by writers on poetics. Thus Avadana xxxviii is a version 
in elaborate style of the story of Maitrakanyaka in the form found 
In the Avadanagataka . More interesting to us is the preservation, 
as part of the cycle of legends of Afoka (xxvi-xxix),of the dramatic 
episode of the conversion of the demon Mara by the virtuous 
Upagupta. The idea, ingenious in itself, is carried out with spirit 
and imagination ; Mara is converted and Upagupta, who desires to 
see with his eyes the Buddha long since dead, asks him to appear 
before him in the Buddha’s form. Mara obeys, and the devotee 
falls down in worship before the wondrous apparition of the master 
he loved. We can recognize here, without question, borrowing 
from A<;vaghosa in manner, as in substance from the Sutralam- 
kdra ; style and metre are of the classical 1 type which his poems 
display. Moreover, we can trace 2 3 in this section of the work 
clear instances of knowledge of the Buddhacarita and even of the 
less popular Saundarananda ; thus Gupta’s son is described as 
beautiful beyond men but yet inferior to the gods {atikranio 
mmiusavarnavi asa7nprdptag ca divyavarnavi), and this some- 
what clumsy expression can hardly be derived from any source 
other than Afvaghosa’s elegant atitya martyan anupetya devan . 

1 The original Afokdvaddna } according to Brzyluski, La Ugtnde de Pempsrwr 

Afoka (1923), was composed by a monk of MathnrS about two centuries before 
Kaniska (between 150-roo B.c.). 

3 GawroAski, Studies about the Sansh, fiuddh* Lit. } pp, 49 ff. 
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Similarly, both xxii and xxxviii contain reminiscences of the 
Buddkacarita both in the polish of their style and in actual 
verbal similarities ; in the latter we have : 

trsnanilaih gokagikhapracandaig : ciitani dagdhani bahu - 
prakaram 

agavatam sapranayabhiramair : danambusekaih gamaydm- 
babhuva. 

1 The flames of desire, kindled by sorrow, in the minds of those 
full of longing were extinguished by the torrents of his gene- 
rosity, made beautiful by his courtesy/ 

In the less polished parts of the collection we find many 
curious specimens of the influence of Pali or Prakrit on the 
writers. Thus we have forms like sarpi for sarpis, farvah for 
parva, yam for y at, tdvanta for tavant , pithi for vlthi . The use 
of particles often deviates from Sanskrit practice : thus api . . . 
api serves as equivalent to et ... et ; apy eva means perhaps, 
prag eva often, yavat quippe ; the favourite Buddhist form of 
denoting place, yena . . . tena , is common ; and yatah , yadbhii - 
yasd , tatprathamatah , and yat khalu are common as conjunc- 
tions. As prepositions we find sarvante , after, sakamam , to 
please, sthdpayitvd , except. Rare words and meanings abound, 
as dpatti , sin, kola , raft, gulma , custom-house, uddhava , cheer- 
fulness, paribhas , abuse, nigritya , going to, pragharati , ooze 
forth ( praksar -), 1 vyaiisarayati kathdm , converse, any a tar a, 
anyatama , any one, bhuyasyd matraya , still more. 

4 A**.*, 

4. Ary a Qura and later Poetry 

TJieinfluence of A ^aghosa is unquestionably to be traced in 
the elegant and interesting collection of l ectures or sermons in the 
form ot edifying anecdotes of the Buddha's action in former 
birt hs produc ed by Ary a £ura under the style of Jatakam dla . 2 
The mere fact that the tales appear in Sanskrit of the Kavya 

} The Vedic ghr may be the origin of this formation, if it is not itself a Prakrit- 
ism; cf. Geiger, Pali, p. 67. 

2 Ed. II. Kern, HOS. i, 1891; trans. J. S. Speyer, London, 1895, Cf. Liiders, 
GN. 1902, pp. 758 ff. ; F. W. Thomas, Album Kern , pp. 405 ff. ; on the Chinese ver- 
sion, Ivanovski, RHR, xlvii, 298 ff. ; cf. E. Wohlgemuth, Ober die ckinesische Version 
von Ahaghosa's Buddkacarita (Leipzig, 1916). 
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type is sufficient proof of the spread of the use of that language 
for purposes of literature and discussion in the courtly circles in 
which, we may safely assume, Arya Qura moved and lived. The 
material of the tales was doubtless ready to hand ; nearly all of 
them are extant in the Pali Jataka book, 1 and twelve of them 
are also found in the Pali Cariydpitdka . Moreover, as in that 
book, the tales are told with the definite purpose of illustrating 
the various perfections ( paramitas ) ascribed by Buddhist theory 
to the Buddha to be. Theirjchief defect to modern taste Jsjthe 
extravagance which refuses to recognize the Aristotelian mean. 
The^ery1tfst*tale7 whTch is'not fn the Jataka book, tells of the 
extraordinary benevolence of the Bodhisattva who insists on 
sacn^ngjus l^fe in to feed aThungry* tigress, wKom he 

finds on the point of devouring the young whom she can no 
longer feed, and the other narratives are no less inhuman in the 
disproportion between the worth of the object sacrificed and that 
for whose sake the sacrifice is made. But these defects were 
deemed rather merits by contemporary and later taste. 
mentions the Jdtakavialq^ as one of the popular works among 
Buddhistsjpf his day, and the frescoes of Ajanta include both 
pictures and verses, proving the existence then of the text. The 
date of this evidence, unfortunately, is notcertain, but' the style 
of^writing suggests the sixth century, and with this accords the 
fact that a Chinese rendering bTanofher work of Arya Qura was 
made in A. D. 434. The author m ay then have writte n_jn the 
third^or more probably the fourth, century. 

Arya Quiz's s t y le "3ai srcal7^Tl o wi ng co mman d of the 

r esources of his art, but res trained^^ 

by good taste. His prose and verse alike are careful and polished, 
and, thougFhe is not averse to the use of fairly long compounds, 
especially in prose, he employs them naturally and is seldom 
obscure. His good taste is conspicuous in the lines put in the 
mouth of the son whose father in his insensate generosity has 
given away his wife and children ; the child speaks in simple but 
pathetic words : 

naivedam me tathd duhkham yad ay am hanti mam dvijak 

napagyam ambam yat tv adya tad viddrayatlva mam 


1 gn. i 9 ts, pp. 464 fr. 
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rodtsyati ciram nunam amba gunye tapovane 
putragokena krpand hatagaveva catakl . 
asmadarthe samahrtya vanan mulaphalam balm 
bkavisyati katham nv ambd drstvd giinyam tapovanam ? 
ime nav agvakas tata hastika rathakdg ca ye 
ato ’ rdham deyam ambayai gokam tena vinesyati . 

* ’Tis not so much that the Brahmin beats me that causes me 
sorrow, but that I have not seen my mother to-day pierces my 
heart Long will my mother weep in the penance grove, now 
lonely, sorrowing for the woes of her children, like a cuckoo 
whose young are slain. She has gathered for our sake many 
a fruit and root from the forest ; how then will she feel when she 
sees the penance grove left lonely ? Here, daddy, are our toy 
horses, our elephants, our cars ; give a half to mother ; thus will 
she assuage her grief.’ But he is equally happy in more elaborate 
themes, as in the description of the rule of the just king : 

samaprabhavd svajane jane ca : dharmanuga tasya hi danda- 
ni tih 

adharmyam dvrtya janasya margam: sopanamdleva divo 
babhuva . 

( Impartial to kin and stranger alike, his rule followed in the 
steps of righteousness ; blocking the path of unrighteousness to 
men, it was as a ladder to raise them to the sky/ No doubt in 
his language there are traces here and there of Palicisms , 1 but 
these do not seriously detract from Arya (Jura’s claim to correct- 
ness of language, and his metrical skill is considerable. 

The form of his tales as composed of prose with ve rs es int er- 
mingled, novT’lihgly, no w IrPIarger numbers, is of historical 
i nteTW PTTl^ of course, an invention of Arya (Jura, who 
followed Kumaralata and doubtless many others in the employ- 
ment of this style. But its origin is disputed. Oldenberg 2 
developed with his usual skill the thesis that the original form of 
literature in India, as perhaps elsewhere, was prose, with verses 
interposed at those points where the primitive mind naturally 
tends to give utterance to its feelings in verse form, as when 

1 He is praised in the Saduktikaniamrta , ZDMG. xxxvi. 365. For his Palicisms 
see Franke, IF. v. Anz. 31:. 

2 GGA. 1909, pp. 66 ff. ; GN. 1911, pp. 459 ff. ; 1919, pp. 79 ff. Cf* Wintemitz, 
WZKM. xxiii. 103 ff. 
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a god is invoked, a curse is pronounced, a benediction uttered, 
a prayer put up, in short at any point where emotion is let free 
and the pedestrian prose is inadequate as an expression of the 
feeling. He has found proofs of the existence of literature of 
this,. kind in the Rgveda r the Brahmanas, the epic, and in Pali 
texts, including the Jatakas. In principle the verses alone were 
preserved in fixed form, and they only received skill and care, 
the prose being supplied by those who told the tales. The pro- 
cess of development which followed was, on the one hand, the 
elimination of the prose by substituting verse, and it has been 
suggested that a remnant of the old condition is to be found in 
the MahdbharaUt , where the speakers in case of dialogue are 
given in prose, while in the more finished Ramayana such 
devices are unknown, the poet, like the authors of the Iliad and 
Odyssey , working into verse the name of the spokesman. On the 
other hand, the step was taken of applying to the prose the 
artistic polish which marked the verse, and Oldenberg 1 2 claims 
that, apart from an exceptional case like the K undid J at aka of 
the Pali Jataka book, where the verses are accompanied by ail 
ornate prose, the Jdtakamdld and the Pahcatantra or Tantrd - 
khydyika are among the earliest examples of this form* 

It seems clear for reasons elsewhere adduced '* that the theory 
is not substantiated by Vedic evidence, and that it must stand or 
fall according as other considerations may appear to render it 
credible. The evidence of comparative literature is still quite 
inadequate to support it, and from the Indian point of view 
matters can much more simply be explained. The earliest form 
of prose with verse intermingled which wc find in Indian litera- 
ture appears to be that in which gnomic verse is cited to illustrate 

1 AUind. Frosa } pp. 82 ff. What is true is that elaboration of prose style is later 
than and based on development of verse; cf. Jacobi, Compositum und A r ei>ensatz } 
p. 93, who cites the symmetrical Varnakas of the Jain canon and their long com- 
pounds (cf. IS. xvii. 389 ff.). 

2 Keith, JR AS. 191 r, pp. 979 ff- ; 191 pp. 429(1*; HOS. xxv. 43(1. There are 
cases of intermixture of prose and verse in other languages, e. g. Latin (Varro’s 
Satnrae Mcnippeae , Petronius, Marlinnu* Capelin (<\ A. lh 400), Boethius (480-534), 
and two novels, Julius Valerius (r, 300) and Jlistoria Apolimii 7yrii\ Teuffel- 
Schwabe, Horn. Lit., §§ a8, 165, 305, 399,452,478, and 489); Norse; Mediaeval 
Irish (Windisch, Irtscht Tcxte, iii* 447 ff.) ; Chinese ; Old Picard, Aucassxn et Nico- 
UU ; Boccaccio’s U Amato ; Sa'di’s GulisUm ; Basutos and Eskimo* (MaeCulloeh, 
Childhood 0/ Fiction , pp. 480 ft.) ; Gray, Vdsavadatttf, p. 32. 
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what is stated in the prose ; this is akin to the practice of the 
Brahmanas to adduce occasionally Yajnagathas, verses on sacri- 
ficial points, in their discussions, and to the habit of the Dharma^ 
sutras to enforce the rules which they lay down with verse cita- 
tions. H ere and there in the Upanisads we find similar cases ^, 
ver ses being cited in illust ration and_explanati^^ 
stated in prose ; in these cases it is made quite clear that the 
verses are quotations, from which, no doubt, it was an easy step 
to the writer composing verses cf his own to enliven his theme 
or summarize his moral. The Karikas found in the Mahdbhdsya 
prove that grammarians recognized the convenience of thus 
putting on record in easily remembered and accurate form their 
observations on disputed points. In the case of narrative the 
evidence seems clearly to indicate that originally in India prose 
and verse were used independently ; if so, it is easy to understand 
how they could come to be combined, especially as in the other 
instances adduced above there already existed examples of the 
combination of verse and prose in one literary form. The few 
cases in the epic of prose and verse combined seem to be dis- 
tinctly instances of contamination, not remnants of an older form 
of composition. How far models in Pali were available for the 
author of the Jdtakcimala or Kumaralata we cannot, of course, 
prove, for the Jataka book in Pali as we have it presents grave 
problems which are yet unsolved. But the Kunalct Jataka 
at any rate suggests that it would be unwise to claim that 
the transition first took place in Sanskrit versions of Jataka 
tales. 

Other Buddhist writers contributed much less to literature 
than to philosophy. The mysterious Nagarjuna, perhaps of the 
latter part of the second century A. D., in his Madhyamakakdrikas 
shows a perverse ability to develop paradoxes, while Arya Deva 
(c. A.D. 250) in his Catuhgatika 1 shows considerable power of 
irony in his onslaught on the Brahmanical practice of bathing in 
the Ganges to remove sin and acquire merit. The Qisyalekka - 
dharmakavya 2 of Candragomin, in which instruction is given in the 
form of a letter to a pupil dealing with the essential facts of the 

1 Ed. Calcutta, 1914. On his Hastavalaprakaranavrtti, cf. Thomas and Ui, 
JRAS. 1918, pp. 267 ff. * Cf. P. L. Vaidya, £tudes stir Aryadeva (Paris, 1923). 

3 Ed. 1 . P. Minayeff, Zapiski , iv. 
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Buddhist faith, has a predecessor in the Suhrllckha 1 ofNagar- 
juna, in which he summarizes Buddhist doctrine for a king, 
unhappily unidentified. The Subhasitavali cites a verse actually 
found in the letter, though omitted in the Tibetan version : 

visasya visaydndm ca duram atyantam antarmn 

upabhuktam visaih hanti visaydh smetranad api . 

‘Vast indeed the difference between poison and objects of sense ; 
poison slays only when tasted, but the things of sense by mere 
thought thereof.’ The name of the author is given in the text 
as Candragopin, but on the whole it is improbable that he is to be 
distinguished from Candragomin, and we may place him in the 
seventh century A.D., as his grammar was used in the Kagika 
Vrtti , while he seems to have been alive as late as the time of 
I-tsing, though his reference is not free from doubt. As might be 
expected from a grammarian, the poem is written in correct and 
fluent Sanskrit, but without special distinction. 

The case is other with Qantideva, author of the laborious com- 
pendium of Buddhist dogmatics of the Mahayana school, the 
Q iksasamuccaya, in his Bodhicarydvatdra , 1 2 in which he sketches 
the career of him who seeks to attain Budclhahood as opposed to 
the narrow Hlnayana ideal of saintship. Qantideva, who lived 
in the seventh century and whom tradition alleges to have been 
the son of a king who was induced by the goddess Tara to lay 
aside royal state, disclaims any literary pretension ; he writes for 
himself only and for those of nature akin to his. His poem is 
a strange blend of passionate devotion to the aim of aiding men 
to achieve freedom from the miseries of life coupled with the 
utter negativism of the Mahayana philosophy* There is nothing 
real, nothing can be gained or lost, none honoured or despised ; joy 
and sorrow, love and hate, all are idle names, without reality ; 
search as you will, nothing can be found that is. None the less 
(Jantideva seems to be intoxicated with the nobility of the aim of 
seeking to be a saviour of mankind ; the good we do in our 
efforts is a joy to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; we are allied 
with them in the struggle to attain the end* It is a delusion by 

1 Trans. H, Wenzel, JPTS. 1886, pp. i IT. ; for the king S&tavSkana, cK Vidyabhu- 
sana, POOP. 1919, ii* 135. 

8 Ed. de la Vallde Poussin, BI. 1901 ff . \ tran*. Paris, 1907, 
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which we treat our own bodies as something essentially our own ; 
we must realise that the grief of another is our own, the joy of 
another not alien to us. The poetic power of the author stands 
out brilliantly when contrasted with the uninspired verses in 
which his predecessors Vasubandhu and his brother Asahga, 
probably in the fourth century, preached their doctrines. Of the 
latter we have the Mahay anasutralamkara } written in correct but 
undistinguished Sanskrit, utterly overloaded with technicalities, 
and, despite its great length and the obvious efforts of the author 
to express himself effectively, deplorably obscure. But the 
poem is of literary interest as proving how fully Buddhist 
teachers had adopted Sanskrit as their literary medium. 



IV 


KALIDASA AND THE GUPTAS 

i. The Guptas and the Brahmin Revival 

U TTER obscurity attends the decline of the power of the 
followers of Kaniska in India, 1 but it is certain that in 
A.D. 330 Candragupta founded, as a result of a matrimonial 
alliance with a Licchavi princess, a dynasty with head-quarters 
at Pataliputra, which under his son, Samudragupta ( c . a.d. 
33°~75)> stood out as the paramount power in northern India, 
while his grandson, Candragupta II, completed its success by 
overthrowing the Ksatrapas and adding Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar to the empire. His son and successor, Kumaragupta 
(a.d. 413-55)1 seems to have reigned in unbroken prosperity, and 
Skandagupta, his son, shortly after his reign began, won a decided 
success over the Huna invaders who were advancing from the 
north-west and menacing India. But between A.D. 465 and 470 
the Huna advance seems to have become irresistible, and at any 
rate after the death of Skandagupta about 480 the greatness of 
the empire was irretrievably departed, though the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule sadly diminished dominions for several genera- 
tions. By 499 Toramana, leader of the Hunas, was established 
as ruler of Malwa, while his successor, Mihiragula, had his capital 
at Sialkot in the Panjab. The expulsion of the Huns seems to 
have been the result about 538 of a victory won by Ya$o- 
dharman, a ruler, of central India, and the Gupta Baladitya of 
Magadha, but the records are curiously unsatisfactory. At any 
rate Mihiragula retreated to Kashmir, where he won an unenvi- 
able reputation, 2 and shortly after 550 the Turks conquered the 
Hun kingdom on the Oxus. 

There can be no doubt that the Gupta empire signified a 
distinct revival of Brahmanism and a reassertion of Indian 

1 Smith, EHI. chaps, x and xi ; Bhnndarkar, Early History 0/ Mia, pp. 47 f f , 

* To him ia ascribed the turn of Gondhlra and Its art : Voucher, /.'Art Grko- 
JBoudikique, ii. 588 ff. 
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nationality as opposed to the somewhat cosmopolitan Kushan 
regime, under which Buddhism was decidedly in chief favour, 
though Brahmanism and Jainism must have been widespread. 
The art of the period is of a high order, reflecting a national 
spirit reacting to the impulse of Greek inspiration, 1 although the 
architecture of the period has largely disappeared, owing doubt- 
less to the appalling destruction wrought by the Mahomedan 
invaders of north India. The sculpture, however, exhibits an 
unusual beauty of figure, dignity of pose, and restraint and 
refinement of treatment in detail. The coinage, often of merit, 
shows clear traces of intercourse with the Roman world, also 
attested by records of missions to Rome and Constantinople in 
361 and 530. Mathematics, astronomy, and astrology flourished, 
taking new life under Greek influence, as is abundantly esta- 
blished by the P ancasiddhantika of Varahamihira (c. 550) and 
by the works of Aryabhata (born 476). Relations with China 
were maintained by visits of Buddhists from and to India. 
Fa-hien (401-10) gives us a most favourable picture of India 
under Candragupta II. There was freedom of movement 
throughout mid-India; justice was dispensed with mercy, fines 
being normally inflicted, capital punishment being disused, and 
mutilation restricted to rebels or brigands ; the revenues of the 
crown were derived mainly from land, and the royal officers and 
servants received regular salaries. Among Buddhists at least — 
and they still were very numerous — the rule of refraining from 
animal food or taking life was widely observed, and in many 
places butchers 1 shops and distilleries were unknown. What is 
of special interest is that he alone records a very significant proof 
of the revival of Brahmanism ; the Candalas or outcasts were 
obliged to live apart, and, when they approached a town or bazaar, 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their presence, in order 
that others might avoid pollution by contact with them. The 
emperors were clearly devotees of Visnu and attached to the 
Bhagavata faith, but religious toleration was still the order of 
the' day, and the signs of the decadence of Buddhism were con- 
cealed from Fa-hien’s eyes. Nor is this surprising, for it is 
probable that Samudragupta himself was afriendofVasubandhu 
when that Buddhist sage attended his father's cotirt. 2 Samudra- 

1 Foucher, ii. 756 ff. 2 Cf. Vamana’s evidence ; Smith, EHI. pp» 346 fif. 
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gupta, however, was careful to assert his devotion to Brahmanical 
ideals ; thus he renewed the ancient horse sacrifice as a sign of 
his paramount sway, and Kumaragupta appears to have followed 
his example. The centre of Gupta power, originally fixed at 
Pataliputra, seems clearly to have shifted during the reign of 
Candragupta II to UjjayinT, doubtless in order to secure the stead- 
fast adherence to the empire of the newly acquired lands. 

That such princes should favour poetry and fine arts was 
inevitable. Samudragupta was proud of his skill with the lute, 
and a coin depicts him playing that instrument. But a more 
secure support for his claims is afforded by the assertions of the 
panegyrist Harisena (c. 350), who assures us that his patron had 
a poetic style which was worth study and wrote poems which in- 
creased the poet’s spiritual treasure, and again that his title of 
king of poets, Kaviraja, was well grounded through his composi- 
tion of many poems deserving imitation by others. He delighted 
also in the society of the earnest students of literature, was inter- 
ested in the explanation and defence of holy scripture, and de- 
voted to music. Moreover, he won fame by removing the dis- 
crepancy between the poet’s art and riches, doubtless his chief 
merit in the eyes of many of his flatterers. Of his great son 
Candragupta we know that he adopted the title Vikramaditya, 
reminiscent of the legendary Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, and it is 
certainly plausible to suggest that the fame of Vikramaditya as 
the patron of poets, attested in the late and in itself worthless 
legend of the Nine Jewels, 1 was due to the literary distinction of 
Candragupta’s court. The list of Jewels runs Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasinha, £anku, Vetala Bhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, and Vararuci. Of these Dhanvantari, as 
the author of a medical glossary, is older than Amarasinha, who 
also used Kalidasa ; the fourth and fifth are mere names ; Vara- 
hamihira definitely lived in the sixth century, and the dates of 
Ksapanaka as a lexicographer and of Vararuci are unknown. 
But we have a distinct corroboration of the idea of Candragupta 
as a patron of poets in the fact that his minister of external 
affairs, Vlrasena Kautsa Qaba, was interested in poetry. Probably 
the succeeding emperors manifested equal concern in poetry. 

1 Weber, ZDMG. xxii. 708 ff, ; Zaokariae, Die indischcn W$rUrbikhtr % pp, 18 ff. ; 
Fleet, IA, xxx. 3 1 
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Nor is there any doubt that the drama must have flourished 
under their patronage ; indeed it has been suggested that Can- 
dragupta’s epithet rupakrtin denotes maker of plays, which would 
make the king a predecessor of Harsa as a dramatist ; the 
accuracy of the rendering is not, however, beyond cavil. What, 
however, is certain is that Sanskrit was essentially the language 
of the court and of learned men ; even Buddhists such as 
Vasubandhu and Asanga resorted to it as a matter of course as 
the means of securing a respectful hearing for their doctrines. 
The disputes between the rival schools were probably friendly 
enough ; the Samkhya philosophy as expounded in the Rarika 
of I^varakrsna seems to have been the object of special attack 
by Vasubandhu, and Samudragupta’s interest in these matters 
may have been aroused by that teacher. 

2. Harisena and Vatsabhatti 

Fortune has enabled us to obtain an interesting, insight into 
the poetry of the Gupta epoch by the preservation of two Pra- 
nas tis, separated by about a century in time, the panegyric of 
Samudragupta inscribed on a pillar at Allahabad and composed 
by Harisena, perhaps in 345, 1 and Vatsabhatti’s inscription in the 
temple of the sun at Mandasor, written in 473~4- These inscrip- 
tions alone would suffice to prove abundantly the existence of 
a developed Kavya poetry during the whole period of the Gupta 
power, and in the first case we actually find a poet of distinct 
power, though he was foreign minister and general of the king. 

Harisena’s poem bears expressly the title Kavya, though it 
consists both of prose and verse. Its structure is similar to the 
delineation of kings adopted in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Bana, in which all is crowded into a single long sentence, 
made up of relative clauses and adjectives and appositions heaped 
upon one another. In this case the whole poem is one sentence, 
including first eight stanzas of poetry, then a long prose sentence, 
and finally a concluding stanza. The thought is no less complex 
than the form, for the poet’s ingenuity has been equal to the 
effort to connect the pillar with the emperor’s fame. That, as 

1 Cf. Gawronski, Festschrift Windisch , pp. 170 ff. ; The Digmjaya ofRaghu (1915) 5 
Biibler, DU ihdischen Inschriftm (1890) ; Smith, EHI. pp. 298 ff. 
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usual in the Kavya, is personified as feminine and is regarded as 
having embraced the whole world so that no more room for it 
remains on earth. It passes therefore by the way of the pillar 
up to the abode of the gods. There it appears as the Ganges, 
and, pure as that stream, it overflows on heaven, atmosphere, and 
earth. The metre is no less elaborate than the thought ; of seven 
verses preserved there are four metres, Sragdhara, Qardulavikrl- 
dita, Mandakranta, and Prthvl. The style is markedly and un- 
deniably of the Vaidarbha or southern manner ; the verse eschews 
long compounds while the prose delights in them, one having no 
less than izo syllables, though it is but fair to say that on the 
whole they are not difficult to understand. Of figures of sound 
alliteration is used, but sparingly ; metaphors are most used of 
the figures of sense, rarely similes and double entendres as in 
Samudragupta’s epithet sddhvasddJmdhyapralayahetupurusasyd - 
cintyasya , ‘a hero unfathomable, the cause of the elevation of the 
good and the destruction of the bad (and thus a counterpart of 
the unfathomable absolute, which is the cause of the origin and 
the destruction of the world, and in which good and bad have 
their being) \ But Harisena spares us much of this; he shows 
his skill rather by new turns of ingenious thought, and by the 
care with which his long compounds are relieved by the inter- 
position of short words to give the reciter time to recover breath 
and the hearer to understand the sense, and by the cunning 
arrangement of words in the compounds themselves in order to 
produce the maximum of metrical effect. His choice of words and 
care in their arrangement are no less seen in his verses, of which 
one certainly has the right to be ranked as among the most 
perfect effects of Indian miniature word pictures, the description 
of the scene when before his rivals and the court Candragupta in 
his old age designated Samudragupta as his successor : 

aryo hity upaguhya bhdvapigunair utkarnitai romabhih 
sabhyesucchvasitesu tulyakidajamlandnanodviksitah 

snehavydlulitena bdspagurund tattvek$ind cahptfa 
yah pitrdbhihito ?iirlksya nikhildm pdky evam urvfm itu 

1 “ He is noble ”, with these words he embraced him, tremors of joy 
betraying his emotion ; he gazed on him with tear-filled eyes, 
following his every movement, and weighing his worth — the 
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courtiers sighed in relief and gloomy were the faces of his kins- 
folk — and said to him, “ Do thou protect all this earth ’7 
Very different is the work of Vatsabhatti, 1 no minister of an 
emperor but a humble local poet, glad to earn a fee by writing 
for the guild of silk-weavers of a provincial town. What is inter- 
esting in him is his testimony to the prevalence of the Kavya in 
his time ; the adjective purva, above, is used as sufficient descrip- 
tion of his poem, the missing pragasti , eulogy, being so naturally 
supplied by those familiar with current verse. He asserts that 
his work was done with effort or care ( yatnena ), and there is every 
evidence of the truth. In obedience to the laws of poetics he 
inserts in his forty-four stanzas descriptions both of Lata and of 
the town Daijapura, of the seasons, winter and spring, and shows 
by the use of twelve metres his skill in versification, though the 
effect is marred by his inability to bring off his results without 
free use of the weak caesura. His style is the eastern or Gauda, 
as is clearly proved by his love of long compounds in verse, and 
by the way in which in one stanza he has fitted the sound of the 
verses to the altering sentiment, advancing from soft harmonious 
sounds in describing the gentleness of his hero to discords when 
proclaiming him dvitdrptapaksaksapanaikadaksah , 'peerless in 
destroying the proud hosts of the foe \ His alliterations, similes, 
and metaphors all are of types abundant in the Kavya, but his 
skill is small, and his poem is disfigured by tautologies as in 
tulyopctmanani , the use of verse-fillers or needless particles as in 
tatas tu , or prefixes as in abhivibhatiy or words as in samudranta , 
while sprganniva for the necessary neuter and nyavasanta are 
offences against grammar. But his panegyric is invaluable 
testimony to the widespread cultivation of Sanskrit poetry and it 
helps definitely to aid us in determining the date of India’s 
greatest poet. 

3. Kalidasas Life 

We know nothing whatever of value from later sources re- 
garding the life and character of Kalidasa. 2 Anecdotes are told 

1 Buhler, Die indischsn Inschriftm , pp. 31 ff. 

2 On his date see Liebich, IF. xxxi. 198 ff.; Keith, Sanskrit Drama> pp. 143 ff. ; 
Hillebrandt, Kalidasa (1921). S. Ray (POCP. 1919, i, p. lix) held him to be 
Agnimitra’s court poet ( c . 150 B.c.), but K. G. Sankar (IHQ. i. 309 ff.) puts him 
between 75 and 35 B.c. 
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usual in the Kavya, is personified as feminine and is regarded as 
having embraced the whole world so that no more room for it 
remains on earth. It passes therefore by the way of the pillar 
up to the abode of the gods. There it appears as the Ganges, 
and, pure as that stream, it overflows on heaven, atmosphere, and 
earth. The metre is no less elaborate than the thought ; of seven 
verses preserved there are four metres, Sragdhara, £ardulavikri- 
dita, Mandakranta, and Prthvl. The style is markedly and un- 
deniably of the Vaidarbha or southern manner ; the verse eschews 
long compounds while the prose delights in them, one having no 
less than 120 syllables, though it is but fair to say that on the 
whole they are not difficult to understand. Of figures of sound 
alliteration is used, but sparingly ; metaphors are most used of 
the figures of sense, rarely similes and double entendres as in 
Samudraguptas epithet sddhvasddhudhyapralayaketupurusasyd - 
cintyasya ) * a hero unfathomable, the cause of the elevation of the 
good and the destruction of the bad (and thus a counterpart of 
the unfathomable absolute, which is the cause of the origin and 
the destruction of the world, and in which good and bad have 
their being) \ But Harisena spares us much of this ; he shows 
his skill rather by new turns of ingenious thought, and by the 
care with which his long compounds are relieved by the inter- 
position of short words to give the reciter time to recover breath 
and the hearer to understand the sense, and by the cunning 
arrangement of words in the compounds themselves in order to 
produce the maximum of metrical effect. His choice of words and 
care in their arrangement are no less seen in his verses, of which 
one certainly has the right to be ranked as among the most 
perfect effects of Indian miniature word pictures, the description 
of the scene when before his rivals and the court Candragupta in 
his old age designated Samudragupta as his successor : 

dryo hlty upaguhya bhdvapigunair utkarnitai romabhik 
sabhyesucch vasitesu tulyakidajamldndnanodvlksitah 

snehavyalulitena bdspaguruna tatlveksina cakrnsa 
yah pitrdbhihito nirlksya nikhilam pdhy evam urvim UL 

i u He is noble ”, with these words he embraced him, tremors of joy 
betraying his emotion ; he gazed on him with tear-filled eyes, 
following his every movement, and weighing his worth — the 
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asserting that he was originally extremely stupid, and won skill 
in poetry by the favour of Kali, an obvious deduction from his 
name, slave of Kali. He is alleged also to have shown remark- 
able skill in the ready manufacture of verses to order, either to 
describe a given situation or to complete an imperfect stanza, and 
a more circumstantial legend 1 tells of his murder in Ceylon 
while a guest of King Kumaradasa at the hands of a greedy 
hetaira. There is not the slightest ground to accept the sugges- 
tion, still less to find in it an indication of date, Kalidasa's visit 
to Ceylon on this view being due to the Hun inroads. His own 
poems, on the other hand, and especially the description of 
Raghu’s conquests, prove him intimately acquainted with many 
Indian scenes, the sandal of Kashmir, the pearl fisheries of 
the Tamraparni, the deodars of the Himalayas, the betel and 
coco-palms of Kalinga, the sand of the Indus, but it would be 
hazardous to claim for him any part in the great expedition of 
Samudragupta when he won his right to perform the horse 
sacrifice as a sign of his paramount power in India. 

Nonetheless it is difficult to dissociate Kalidasa from the great 
moments of the Gupta power. He was later than Agvaghosa 
and than the dramatist Bhasa ; he knew Greek terms, as his use 
oijamitra proves, the Prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later 
than A$vaghosa’s and Bhasa’s, and he cannot be put before the 
Gupta age. His complete acceptance of the Brahmanical system, 
the sense of sharing in a world of prosperity and power, the 
mention of the horse sacrifice in the Mdlavikdgnimitra , Raghu’s 
conquests in the Raghuvanga , seem best explicable as the out- 
come of the enjoyment of the protection of a great Gupta ruler, 
and we must remember that Candragupta II had the style of 
Vikramaditya, with whose name tradition consistently connects 
Kalidasa. Nor is it absurd to see in the title Kumar asanibhava 
a hint at the young Kumaragupta, the heir apparent, or even in 
Vikramorvagl an allusion to the title Vikramaditya. It has been 
attempted to refer Kalidasa to the sixth century by making the 
Vikramaditya of tradition the Ya$odharman 2 who defeated the 

1 Geiger, Lit, und Spracht dtr Sin$hahstn % pp, 3 ff. ; Rhys- Davids, JR AS. 188? 
pp. 148 ft. ; Bendall, p. 440 ; Nand&rglkar, Kumdraddsa^ pp. v ft ; Vidyabhusana, 
POCP. 1 919, i, p. clxaeii. 

a Hoernle, JRAS. 1909, pp. 89 ft 
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Huns, but this theory is no longer in repute. More favour 1 has 
been shown to the view that Kalidasa lived under Kumaragupta 
and Skandagupta, mainly on the score that Mallinatha and 
Daksinavartanatha ascribe to him in v. 14 of the Meghaduta 
a double entendre referring to Dignaga, the Buddhist logician, 
as a hostile critic, and that his own reference to the Hunas and 
the river Vanksu in the Raghuvahga alludes to the time when 
these warriors were still in the Oxus valley just before their 
defeat by Skandagupta. The first argument is invalidated by the 
grave improbability of the tasteless reference in the Meghaduta 
and by the fact that, even if it were real, Dignaga’ s date need not 
be later than 400. The second imputes to Kalidasa a desire to 
achieve historic realism quite out of keeping with his poetic aim, 
and irreconcilable with his mention of the Greeks as on the 
north-west frontier as well as the Paraslkas, Kambojas and 
HOnas. 2 That Kalidasa lived to seethe Huna victories is most 
implausible, while his evident affection for UjjayinI suggests 
that he spent much of his time there under Candragupta’s 
favour. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by evidence culled from 
Vatsabhatti. Two of his verses run : r ^ 

til “ 


1^'cfvf^r 


cafaffiatakkny abaldsandihany : afyarthaguklany adhikonna - 


tfprsr^- 

’opamdndm^grkam yatxa, -v i\ a 

^irghava- 




K aildsahmg^iMar^ranmam cany an 

^gandliar'mgaodamukkaram mvistacitra - 
livanagobhitanu 


karmam lolakaaa- 


‘ The houses there, dazzling white and towering high, with their 
waving banners and tender maidens, are rivals of the cloud- 
pinnacles, snow-white, but stained by the lightning-creeper. Yet 
others match Kailasa’s lofty peaks, with their long balconies and 
seats of stone, as they resound with music, are decked with 
pictures, and are adorned with groves of waving plantains.’ 


1 Gawronski, The Digvijaya of Raghu, pp. iff.; Smith, EHI. p. 321,11. 1. 

2 The term found in the epic was perhaps first used of the Hiung-nu of the 
and cent. B, c. 
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These stanzas can hardly be deemed other than an attempt to 
improve 

f racapcim sacitrdh 



* There the palaces can vie with thee at every point: their 
fair maidens rival thy lightning, their paintings thy rainbow, 
their drums beaten in concert thy lovely deep thundering, their 
jewelled floors thy water, their peaks that touch the sky thy 
height.’ To suppose that Kalidasa knew these clumsy verses of 
an obscure poetaster and turned them into the simple elegance 
of his verse is absurd ; to hold that a local poet appropriated 
and tried to improve on a verse of the great poet of Ujjayin! 
is natural and simple, and, if confirmation were needed, it is 
supplied by the fact 1 that v. 31 of the inscription deals simi- 
larly with vv. 2 and 3 of Canto v of the Rtusamhdra. Kalidasa 
then lived before A. D. 472, and probably at a considerable dis- 
tance, so that to place him about A. D. 400 seems completely 
justified. 2 


4. The Rtusamhdra 

The opinion of India which makes the Rtusamhdra , cycle of 
the seasons, a youthful work of Kalidasa, has recently 3 been 
assailed on many grounds. Thus it has been complained that 
the poem lacks Kalidasa’s ethical quality, that it is too simple 
and uniform, too easy to understand. The obvious reply is that 
there is all the difference between the youth and the maturity of 
a poet, that there is as much discrepancy between the youthful 
work of Virgil, Ovid, Tennyson, or Goethe, and the poems of 
their manhood as between Kalidasa’s primitiae and the rest 

1 Kielhorn, GN. 1890, pp. 251 ff. 

2 On the later emperors, see R. C. Majumdar, JPASB. 1921, pp. 349 ff. 

* Walter, Indua, iii. 6 ff. ; Nobel, ZDMG. Ixvi. 375 ff. ; JRAS. 1913, pp. 401 ff. ; 
Hari Chand, Kalidasa^ pp. 240 ff. Contra Keith, JRAS. 191a, pp. 1066 ff. ; 1913, 
pp. 410 ff. ; Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. 66 ff, Kielhorn, Biihlcr, Hultissch, Mac- 
donell, von Schroeder, among others, accept K&lidasids authorship j often ed., e, g, 
Gajendragadkar, 1916, 
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of his work. Nor is it the slightest use to argue that Sanskrit 
poets differed from other poets since they* were essentially 
learned and artificial ; the poets mentioned are precisely of the 
analogous type, men who worked steadily at their art until at 
their prime they could create structures which make their youthful 
attempts seem childish folly. In point of fact the Ritisamhara 
is far from unworthy of Kalidasa, and, if the poem were denied 
him, his reputation would suffer real loss. The contention that 
Mallinatha commented on the other three of his poems but not 
on this is met effectively by the consideration that its simplicity 
rendered it poor game for the veiy learned commentator to deal 
with. The fact that the writers on poetics do not cite from the 
poem has an obvious explanation in the same fact ; these authors 
never exhibit the slightest trace of liking what is simple, and 
they could find in the later poems abundant material to use as 
illustration. More deplorable still are some of the aesthetical 
arguments adduced ; complaint is made that the poet begins 
with the summer, whereas the spring was the usual beginning of 
the year, forgetting that Kalidasa was not composing an almanac 
or writing a Shepheard's Calendar . Again, heat or its derivatives 
(tap) is found seven times in Canto i, as if this did not accord 
with summer, as does eagerness (samutsukatva) with the rains 
and longing (titkantk) with autumn. The poet is censured for 
asserting that the swans excel maidens in beauty of gait and the 
branches rob their arms of loveliness ; later, he was not guilty of 
such discourtesy. He mixes a metaphor in speaking of clouds 
as having the lightning as creeper ; as we have seen, Vatsabhatti 
borrows the phrase, and exploits two other verses of the poem, 
proving its antiquity and rendering most probable its authorship. 
It is objected that he uses here only the construction a mulatah , 
in lieu of the ablative, though equally once only in the Kumara- 
sambhava he has amekhalam ; the freshness and liveliness of 
the seven verbal forms (ii. 19) is unparalleled and, therefore, not 
by Kalidasa. Even the lack of developed use of figures of 
speech is adduced against him, and the use of saihhara in the 
title has been questioned as unique. Poets happily do not feel 
themselves bound to be parrots. 1 

1 His developed style is seen in bis pictures of spring ( Kumaras . iii ; Ragk. ix), and 
summer (Ragh. xvi). 

G 3 
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The poem is far from a mere description of the seasons in 
their outward aspect, though Kalidasa exhibits delicate observa- 
tion and that loving sympathy with nature which seems innate 
in Indian poets. Throughout he insists on the relation of the 
diverse moods of the year to the loves of man and maiden or 
husband and wife. Though the days of summer are a burden, 
the nights are the more delightful, when the moon is bright and 
coolness refreshes the earth; at midnight the young delight in 
song and dance and wine ; the moon in jealousy of youthful love 
retires in sorrow. The rainy season comes in kingly guise, the 
clouds the elephants which bear him, the lightning his standard, 
the thunder his drum. The emotion of love is awakened by the 
sight of the clouds which bend down to kiss the peaks of the 
mountains. Autumn comes like a young bride, clad in a garment 
of sugar cane, girdled with ripening rice, and with face of lotus 
blooms. Winter’s cold makes all the more welcome, all the 
more close and tender, the embraces of lovers. In the cool 
season the nights are cold, the moon shines chill, the lovers close 
the window of their chamber, wrap themselves warmly in their 
garments, and enjoy every moment of the still feeble rays of the 
sun, or rest beside the fire. But spring brings to them and to all 
nature new life and joy ; we see now why the poet begins with 
summer ; it enables him to end with the season in which young 
love, in harmony with the birth of a new year, is made perfect. 
The poem in every line reveals youth i the lack of the ethic 
touch 1 is in perfect accord with the outlook of the young, 
and though Kalidasa was to write much finer poetry, he was 
also to lose that perfect lucidity which is one of the charms of 
the poem to modern taste, even if it did not appeal to writers 
on poetics. 


5 . The Meghaduta 

In distinction to the Rtusamhara the Meghaduta 2 is un- 
questionably a work of Kalidasa’s maturity ; the mere fact that 
he adopts for it and maintains throughout with only occasional 

1 Stenzler, ZDMG, xUv. 33, n. 3. 

2 Ed. E. Hultzsch, London, 1911 (with Vallabhadeva’s comm.)j ed, and trans. 
Pathak, Poona, 1916 ; ed, TSS. 54, 1919. 
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harshness a metre so elaborate as the Mandakranta is conclusive 
proof that he was no novice, though we may admit the possibility 
that he desired by this metrical tour de force to establish his 
capacity once and for all, and to exhibit himself as a great 
poet. Suggestions for the subject-matter may have been taken 
from the Ramayana where Rama’s deep longing for his lost 
Slta offers an obvious prototype for the Yaksa’s sorrow for the 
wife from whom he is severed, and the description of the rainy 
season in iv. 28 has some points of similarity. But the idea is 
carried out with marked originality and beauty. A Yaksa 
banished for a year by £iva his master, because of failure of 
duty, is reminded by the approach of the rainy season of his 
wife, lamenting him in their abode at Alaka, and begs a passing 
cloud to bear to his beloved the news of his welfare and the 
assurance of his devotion. From Ramagiri, his place of exile, 
the cloud is bidden go, in the company of the cranes and the 
royal swans en route for Lake Manasa, to the region of Mala and 
to mount Amrakuta. Thereafter it is to seek the Da^rna 
country with its city of Vid^a, and then must drink the waters 
of the Vetravati before proceeding to visit UjjayinI, after crossing 
the Nirvindhya and the Sindhu. The shrine of Mahakala must 
be visited, the Carmanvatl crossed, and the holy Brahmavarta 
after passing Dafapura ; there the cloud will visit the field of 
Kuruksetra, the scene of Arj una’s great deeds, and drink the 
water of the Sarasvatl, for which Balarama, who fought not for 
love of his kin, abandoned his beloved wine. Thence it must go 
to where the Ganges descends from the Himalaya near mount 
Kanakhala, and then to Kailasa, passing through the gap of 
mount Kraunca which Parafurama made as a path to the south. 
Then the water of lake Manasa will refresh the cloud, and on the 
top of the mountain is Alaka where the beloved of the Yaksa 
dwells. The delights of the divine city are fully depicted, and 
the poet then describes to the cloud the home he is to seek out ; 
it can be seen from afar off through its archway ; in the garden 
is a coral tree, its mistress's pet, and a flight of emerald steps 
leads to a well in which golden lotuses grow, and the swans, 
delighted, think no more even of their beloved Manasa. There 
is the beloved, sorrowful, and blighted by separation, emaciated, 

1 There is in the Kdmavilapa Jataka (ii, 443) a very distant parallel. 
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seeking by many a device to while away the long days until her 
husband’s return. Gently she is to be wakened from her slumber 
by the cloud, which is to give her a message of tender love from 
her husband, and an assurance of his faith and certainty of 
reunion. 

At first sight the effect of the poem seems to be marred by an 
element of unreality in the longing of the Yaksa, whose separa- 
tion is but temporary and who as an attendant of £iva cannot in 
truth fear either death or even injury for his beloved from his 
absence. The message would have read very differently had it 
been sent, as in Schiller’s Maria Stuart , by a helpless captive 
awaiting in resignation or despair an ineluctable doom. But to 
understand the poem aright we must remember that the poet 
doubtless felt that it was, as later writers expressly allege, the 
duty of the poet to suggest rather than to say outright; the 
loves of the two immortals is a symbol of human love ; perhaps 1 
Kalidasa had some experience of his own which the poem 
indicates, for the vivid colours in which he describes the Yaksa’s 
abode seem to be drawn from real life. Certainty is wholly 
unattainable, but in any event it is difficult to praise too highly 
either the brilliance of the description of the cloud’s progress or 
the pathos of the picture of the wife sorrowful and alone. Indian 
criticism has ranked it highest among Kalidasa's poems for 
brevity of expression, richness of content, and power to elicit 
sentiment, and the praise is not undeserved. 

Popularity has had the penalty of many interpolations of the 
text. There is a remarkable mass of evidence available ; in the 
eighth century Jinasena, applying the art of S^masyapurana, 
worked the whole of the text of 120 verses as he knew it into an 
account of the life of the Jaina saint Pai‘5vanatha ; 2 it exists in 
a Tibetan 3 version in the Tanjur, and in a Sinhalese rendering; 
many stanzas are quoted in works on poetics ; it was repeatedly 4 
imitated from the Pavanaduta of Dhoi in the twelfth century 
onwards; we have from that century and later many com- 
1 Bhau Daji, Lit . Rem., pp. 50 f. 

* Pathak’s ed. (1916) rests on this. A Ncmiduta of Vikrama in 135 verses ends 
each with a line from a rather interpolated text 
5 H. Beckh, Bin Beit rag zur Textkritik dcs Kalidasas Meghaduta (1907); 
G. Huth, SBA. 1895, pp. 268 If., 281 ft ; date 13th cent 
4 Aufrccht, ZDMG. liv. 6 x 6 , mentions other imitations; cf, IHQ* Ilk 373 ff. 
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mentaries, including that of Vallabhadeva, 1 who gives xix verses, 
of Daksinavartanatha (c. 1200), who has no, and of Mallinatha, 2 
who has 1 1 8. 

Inevitably many other lyric poems were ascribed to Kalidasa, 
including two of some merit, the Ghatakarpara and the Qrhgara- 
tilaka , but there is no real probability of proving them his. 

6. The Kumarasambhava 

High as Indian opinion ranks the Meghaduta , which won also 
the commendation of Goethe, 3 to modern taste the Kumara- 
sambhava 4 appeals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, 
the brilliance of its fancy, and the greater warmth of its feeling. 
The Meghaduta has, with reason, been ascribed the merit of 
approaching more closely than any other Indian poem to the 
rank of an elegy ; the Kumarasambhava varies from the loveliness 
of the spring and the delights of married love to the utter 
desolation induced by the death of the beloved. The subject 
is unquestionably a daring one, the events which bring about the 
marriage of the highest god (Jiva to Uma and the birth of 
Skanda, the war god, and Anandavardhana 5 tells us that there 
were critics who deemed it wrong to depict the amour of two 
deities. Still less permissible does the subject naturally appear 
to modern taste, unless we realize that as in the Meghaduta we 
must see the poet’s power of suggestion ; the wedlock of Qiva 
and Uma is no mere sport, no episode of light love such as that 
of Zeus with Danae or many another. From this union springs 
a power destined to perform the slaying of the demon Taraka, 
who menaces the world with destruction ; moreover, their nup- 
tials and their love serve as the prototype for human marriage 
and human love, and sanctify with divine precedent the forces 
which make the home and carry on the race of men. 

1 Hultzsch places him in the 10th cent., but see Pathak’s ed., pp. xiv ff. He knew 
Bilhana and Hemacandxa, but is cited in 1140 a. d. 

s This famous commentator, who also explained the epics of Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Bhafti, and Magha, and Vidyadhara’s Ekavali (see ed., pp. xxivff.) lived c . 1400. 
A comm, on the NaJodaya is given, Madras Catal. , xx. 7923. 

8 Cf. yon Schroeder, Indiens Lit. und Cultur, p. 548. 

4 Ed. NSP. 1906; i-viii, TSS. 1913-14; i-vii, trans. R. H. Griffith, London, 
1879. 

5 iii. 6, p, \ 37. Mammafa disagrees. 
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The poem begins with a brilliant piece of description of the 
Himalaya, the abode of £iva. Kalidasa, unlike many a classical 
and even modern poet, had no hatred of mountains ; his fancy 
makes them the dwelling of merry sprites who play in their 
caves, round which eddy the clouds, affording welcome screens 
for the maidens when they undress ; the wind, wet with the 
drops of the streams of the Ganges as it descends from heaven, 
beats on the trunks of the deodars, and bends the peacock 
feathers, the scanty dress of the gnomes who chase the antelope. 
In marked contrast to this innocent frolic sits Qiva, sunk in 
deepest meditation, and on him with other maidens waits Uma, 
born of the mountain god himself, plucking flowers to offer to 
him, and fetching water and grass for his service. Canto ii 
shows us the gods in deep distress, for a demon Taraka has 
arisen to menace them, and Brahman himself can afford no aid, 
for he has accorded him his protection, and even a poison tree 
cannot be cut down, if one has reared it oneself. Only Qiva can 
aid, Qiva who surpasses Brahman and Visnu in glory, and, if 
Uma can win him, from them will spring a deliverer. Indra 
then seeks the aid of Kama, god of love, to win £iva*s heart for 
Uma. The next Canto shows Kama ready and willing to effect 
the end desired if Spring will be his comrade as well as his dear 
wife Rati. There follows a brilliant picture of the new life and 
love awakened in nature by the advent of Spring with Kama, 
but the sight of £iva seated still as a flame when no wind blows, 
a cloud without rain, daunts even Kama's heart and he quails. 
But Uma with her friends appears, and £iva is begged to hearken 
to their devotions ; he feels himself strangely moved, and glan- 
cing sees Kama on the point of discharging at him his deadly 
arrow. One fiery glance from the god’s eye reduces him to ashes. 
Then follows (iv) a brilliant and touchingly pathetic picture 
>of the lament of Rati for her dead husband ; she will not 
accept the consolation urged on her by Spring ; instead she bids 
him heap the pyre so that she may follow him in death. But 
her fatal purpose is stayed by a voice from on high, which 
assures her of reunion with her beloved when £iva shall have 
relented and taken Uma to spouse. In sorrowful hope Rati con- 
tinues her life. 

The first throw has failed and Uma is bitterly disappointed, 
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bitterly ashamed. She determines, despite all protests, to per- 
form asceticism until she wins her desire ; in summer she exposes 
herself to the appalling heat and smoke of four fires, in winter 
lies in icy water, in the rains sleeps on the naked rock. As she 
is engaged in these acts a hermit appears before her and 
questions her ; from her sighs he learns that she loves, and from 
her maids who that lover is. He proceeds to depict in appalling 
colours the god of her desire, but she fiercely and bitterly 
rebukes his attacks ; delighted he reveals himself as Qiva incar- 
nate (v). All now is ripe for the wedding, but Kalidasa detains 
us with a gay picture of the solemn scenes which lead up to it. 
The Seven Seers themselves with Arundhatl come as wooers 
from Qiva to seek the maiden’s hand ; she stands, eyes downcast, 
counting the leaves on the lotus in her hand, at her father’s side, 
while his eyes wander to the face of his consort, for in matters 
affecting their daughters householders are wont to obey their 
wives* desires (vi). The wedding follows, described, doubtless 
from the model of imperial ceremonies, with rich abundance of 
detail ; the mother, in her excitement between joy and sorrow, 
cannot see to place correctly the painted mark on her daughter’s 
forehead, and misplaces the woollen marriage thread which the 
nurse, more calm and practical, sets aright. 

With this ends the poem in many manuscripts ; others add 
ten cantos. Of these Canto viii describes, according to the 
principles of the Kamagastra, the joys of the wedded pair; 
doubtless such frankness is abhorrent to western taste, but the 
doubts of its genuineness which have been expressed are clearly 
groundless ; it seems certainly 1 to have been known to Bharavi, 
to Kumaradasa, and to Magha, and quotations from it occur in 
the writers on poetics. Nor in poetic skill is it in the least 
inferior to Kalidasa’s work. The case 2 is other with the following 
cantos. They tell of Agni’s approach, first in dove shape, then in 
his proper person, to Qiva. as he prolongs for centuries the joys of 
dalliance, begging his aid. From the seed of £iva, cast in the 


1 See Walter, Indica, iii, 21, 25 f., who suggests use of viii. 63 in Vikramorvafi , 
iii. 6. 

3 Jacobi, OC.V. ii, a. 133 ff. i— viii are used in the Qankarasamhita of the Skanda 
Pur ana , but it in ix-xvii ; Weber, ZD MG. xxvii. 179 ff., 190 ff. j Pandit, iii. 19 ff., 

85 ff/ 
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Ganges and shared by the six Krttikas, Pleiades, Kumara is 
miraculously born, and grows up delighting his parents by his 
childish play. But the gods are in terror, the city of the gods is 
dismayed through Taraka ; Indra comes to demand help ; £iva 
grants his prayer and assigns Kumara to the task. The great 
host of Taraka is described in Canto xiv, then the portents which 
warn him not to war (xv). Blinded by pride he refuses, bids his 
young opponent go back to his father and mother rather than 
fight, assails him with his whirlwinds and magic fire, until pierced 
to the heart he falls dead. The poem thus goes far beyond the 
birth of Kumara as its title promises, and the inferiority of the 
new cantos is obvious on every ground. The metre is carelessly 
handled ; in five cases caesu ra is neglected at the end of the first 
and third verses of the Qloka, a negligence quite foreign to 
Kalidasa ; the same carelessness is seen six times in Upajati 
stanzas, where too weak caesuras— at the end of a compound, not 
of a word — ate used far more often than by Kalidasa. In order 
to manage his metres the poet has to resort to versefillers, 
abhorred of really good writers ; su is repeatedly thus used, as 
well as sadyah and alam ; the constant use of periphrasis is 
doubtless due to the same cause : the writer expends much 
ingenuity in coining new designations for his characters, and is 
so fond of the superfluous anta at the end of compounds — which 
we have seen in Vatsabhatti — that Jacobi has conjectured that 
he was a Maratha, in view of the Marathi locative amt . In the 
later manner is the free use of prepositional compounds and the 
impersonal passive with subject in the instrumental ; the former 
use just appears in Kalidasa, the latter is common from Bharavi 
onwards. Moreover, save occasionally, as in the battle scene, 
the poetical value of the cantos is small, and in confirmation of 
the internal evidence it may be added that neither commentators 
nor writers on poetics cite them nor are imitations found in 
later poets. 

Of Kalidasa’s model for his poem we know nothing, but we 
can trace in it the influence of Valmlki. In the Rdmayana 1 we 
have a brilliant picture of the contrast of the beauty of spring in 
the Kiskindha forest as contrasted with the ceaseless sorrow of 
Rama, bereft of Slta, nor can we doubt that this has influenced 

1 lv, x. 
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Kalidasa to draw the wonderful picture of Spring’s advent and 
the revival of the youth and life of the world. There is a parallel 
too for Rati’s despair 1 ; when Valin falls Tara addresses him 
with words not less sincere because they bear the stamp of the 
classic style : 4 Why dost thus speak no more to thy beloved ? 
Arise and share this fair couch with me ; the best of men lie not, 
as thou, on the ground. Too dear dost thou hold, o lord, the 
earth even in death, since me thou dost leave alone and her hast 
clasped in thine embrace. Ended our days of joy together in the 
fair forest ; sunken am I in a deep sea of sorrow, without joy, 
without sustenance, since thus hast departed. Hard my heart 
that it can see thee stretched on the ground and yet not break 
from sorrow.’ Hints too for the demon Taraka are clearly taken 
from the description of Ravana in the Ramayana , 2 There are 
doubtless reminders here and there of Afvaghosa, 3 as in the 
description of the actions 4 of the women of the city on the advent 
of Qiva and Parvati, which has a prototype in the description in the 
Buddhacarita 5 of the entrance of the prince, and which is taken 
up again in the description in rhe Ragkuvanga 6 of the entry of 
Aja and Indumatl. 

The problem why the poem was never finished by its author 
remains insoluble. The loss of the last pages of a solitary manu- 
script may be the explanation, but it is far more likely that the 
poet, deterred either by contemporary criticism of his treatment 
of the divine pair, or by the feeling that the legend of the birth 
with its strangeness and miracles was not a true theme for poetry, 
abandoned the purpose and left his work unfinished. It can 
hardly be claimed that death intervened, for there can be no 
doubt that the Ragkuvanga is a later work. This shows itself 
both in the graver tone, in the references to the Yoga philosophy 
and th6 less personal conception of the universe as compared 
with the magnification of £iva in the Kumar asambhava, and in 
the growing pedantry seen in the use of similes derived from 
grammar, of which we have only modest suggestions in the 
Kumar as ambhava? Thus Rama’s army follows him to serve 

1 iv. 23* cf. vi. in (of Ravana). 

2 Cf. also R&m, vi, 124. 45 with xiii. 36. s Cf. Walter, fndtca } iii. n ff. 

4 vii. 56-69. 6 iii* 13-24* 

* vii. 5-16. 

7 ii. 27 ; vii. 69 ; JRaghuvanga, xii. 58 ; xi. 56 ; i. 1; xv. 7, 9. 
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his purpose as the prefix adhi is followed by the root i to 
make the word adhyayana ; Sugrlva is put in Valin’s place as 
king as a substitute replaces the root, and husband and wife are 
theme and suffix. Moreover, in the constant parallels between 
the two poems, as in the description of the marriage rites, the 
priority seems to belong to the Kumar asambhava ; it is curious 
that Kalidasa shows a distinct love of using the same metre for 
the same theme ; thus in both we have the Qloka used in 
prayers, 1 death is described in the Viyogini, 2 a ruined state in the 
Upajati. 3 


7. The Ragkuvahga 

Though inferior in some slight degree to the Kumdrasambhava, 
the Raghuvaiiga may rightly be ranked as the finest Indian 
specimen of the Mahakavya as defined by writers on poetics. 
DandinMays down that the subject should be taken from old 
narratives or traditions, not therefore invented ; the hero should 
be noble and clever; there should be descriptions of towns, 
oceans, mountains, seasons, the rising and setting of the sun and 
the moon, sport in parks or the sea, drinking, love-feasts, separa- 
tions, marriages, the production of a son, meeting of councils, 
embassies, campaigns, battles, and the triumph of the hero, 
though his rival's merits may be exalted. It should not be too 
compressed, and it should be replete with sentiments (rasa) and 
the emotions which underlie them (bhava)* It should have 
effective transitions (sandhi), an allusion to the five stages of 
action recognized by the writers on drama, by which from its 
opening the movement advances after a halt to the central 
moment, pauses, and reaches the denouement „ The metres must 
be charming, and each Canto, which should not be too long, 
should end with a change of metre. The poem should begin 
with a prayer, paying homage or in addition invoking a blessing, 
or an indication of the subject-matter. It should promote the 
ends of Dharma, conduct, Artha, worldly success, Moksa, final 
release, and Kama, love. 

1 Kum. ii, 4-16 ; R<tgh* x. 16-33. * /Cum. iv; Ragh* vii. 

5 Kum, xiii ; Ragh* xvi. 

4 l 33 fF. 
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The Raghuvanga 1 is true to the type, for the central figure is 
Rama, though in accord with the title the poem first sketches 
the history of the dynasty of the sun-born kings, descendants of 
the Iksvaku" whose name occurs in the Rgveda , and whose 
family is renowned in the epic and the Puranas. This wide 
theme gives the poet full space to exercise his power of descrip- 
tion ; war and the coronation of a king, the choosing of her mate 
by a young princess at a Svayamvara, the marriage rite, the loss 
of a darling life and the grief of the bereaved husband, town and 
country, the seasons, the incidents of a great Digvijaya, the 
triumphal progress of a king who seeks to conquer the earth, all 
form occasions for the poet’s skill. The poem carries us at once 
into an atmosphere strange to us ; Dillpa is king but childless ; 
he learns that by chance when returning from a visit to Indra he 
has failed to show reverence to his sacred cow, who has cursed 
him ; to make amends he determines to follow in worship the 
movements of her daughter, NandinI, on earth ; dutifully he 
carries out his vow, saves her from a lion by offering his own 
body in exchange, and NandinI accords him the wish of his 
heart. Soon the father gazes, with eyes as still as lotus blossoms 
shielded from the wind, on the lovely face of his son, his heart 
overflows as the sea at the sight of the moon. The young 
Raghu waxes fast, is given the rank of Crown Prince and bidden 
guard the horse that must wander for a year before his father 
can perform the sacred horse sacrifice ; the steed disappears, but 
with Nandinl’s aid Raghu’s eyes are opened until he can see 
where in the east Indra has taken the horse. Vainly he strives 
against the god, but pleased by his valour he accords him every 
wish save the return of the horse, and the gallant youth demands 
that his father shall have the full fruit of the sacrifice. The 
offering performed, Dillpa gives to his son the white parasol, 
emblem of sovereignty, and, true to his family’s rule, retires to 
“ the life of an ascetic in the forest (I— ili). Canto iv recounts the 
knightly adventures of Raghu as conqueror of India ; he advances 
against the Suhmas, defeats the princes of Bengal, and erects 
pillars of victory on the islands of the Ganges ; neither the 
elephants nor the arrow hail of Kalinga stay his course, Ma- 

1 Ed. S. P, Pandit, BSS. 1869-74 ; Nandargikar, Bombay, 1897; trans. Walter, 
Munich, 1914. 
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hendra yields, the Kaveri is crossed, the south invaded, the 
Pandyas pay tribute of pearls. Thence the hero bends his path 
north, through the Malaya and Dardura hills, the sea of his host 
covers the long slopes of the Sahya mountain, the dust of the 
army clings to the hair of the ladies of Kerala, the Murala river, 
the Trikuta hill witness his fame. Thence by land, as a pious 
king, not by the polluting sea, he advances against the Persians 
and the Yavanas, Greeks; the dust of the conflict hides the 
warring hosts whose presence is revealed by the twang of their 
bows alone, the bearded foemen cover thick the ground, those 
who escape death cast off their helms in token of submission ; 
the victors wearied slake their thirst with wine. Next Raghu 
bids his steeds roll in the Indus — a variant has Oxus — sands, 
overthrows Hunas and Kambojas ; the winds of the Himalaya 
set the reeds hymning his victories. The mountain folk feel his 
power, fire flashes from the mountain-sides beneath the rain of 
spears and arrows, and the folk of the Utsavas lose for ever their 
joy in festivals (utsava). The Lauhitya is crossed, Pragjyotisa 
subdued, and Kamarupa yields tribute of wild elephants. 

In this spirited and martial narrative we may justly see the 
reflex in the poet's mind of Samudragupta's great conquests , 1 and 
with customary skill the subject changes in Canto v to a very 
different theme. Raghu's generosity impoverishes him ; when 
a Brahmin Kautsa begs him to aid him to meet the vast de- 
mands of his teacher, he resolves to storm the treasure-house of 
Kubera, god of wealth, but a rain of gold saves him from impiety* 
The Brahmin's gratitude secures him a son, Aja, who soon 
equals his father. Bidden to take part in the Svayamvara, at 
which the sister of a kingly neighbour will choose her mate, he 
sets forth ; on the way he boldly attacks a monstrous wild 
elephant, which under his stroke changes to a Gandharva, con- 
demned by a curse to wear this shape until released by the blow 
of an Iksvakuid's arrow, who gives him in reward a magic 
weapon. Canto vi presents us with a brilliant picture of the 
Svayamvara ; the princess, with her companion Sunanda beside 
her, passes by prince after prince as they stand eager before her ; 

1 This fact renders it far more probable that his A^vamedha is that present to 
Kalidasa’s mind than that of Kum&ragtapta, of whom we have no record of great 
military achievements. 
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none please her, one is a dicer, therefore bad as a man ; in vain 
Sunanda presses on her Anga's lord ; he has all merits, but tastes 
vary. In revenge she bids Indumatl pass on, when she notes 
that her heart is won by Aja, but the maiden lays shame aside, 
and accords to him the coronal which marks him as her spouse. 
The marriage ceremony is performed, the young pair set out 
home, but the shamed princes have planned revenge, and re- 
solved to take away by force the princess. Aja wages fierce 
battle with them, in the end the Gandharva’s gift prevails, and 
he takes from his foes their honour, though he spares their lives 
(vii). His reign is fortunate; while Raghu as a hermit tames 
the senses, Aja destroys the foes of his realm, and, when Raghu 
dies, he pays him all the honours of a Yogin’s funeral. But 
a fatal misfortune awaits him ; a garland from the sky blown by 
the wind falls on Indumatl’s breast and slays her, though in truth 
for her death means release from her mortal bondage imposed on 
her, in reality an Apsaras, through a curse. No consolation is 
this thought to Aja ; in vain is he reminded of the folly of 
mourning for the dead who are burnt by the tears of the living ; 
in vain every consolation regarding the shortness of life and the 
duty of kings is urged on him ; broken-hearted, he dies and Dillpa 
reigns in his place. Of him Canto ix has no concrete facts to tell 
us, until after a brilliant description of spring we are told of the 
fatal hunt, when, after displaying equal prowess and pity, Dillpa 
in pursuit of an elephant mortally wounds a Brahmin boy ; he 
bears the dying youth to his aged parents, and hears the curse 
of a like doom. In Canto x we leave the realities of life to learn 
of the magic incarnation of Visnu in the sons born to Dillpa ; in 
xi Rama's youth, his visit to Vifvamitra's hermitage where he 
slays the demon Tadaka, his journey to Janaka's court, where he 
wins at the Svayamvara the hand of Slta, and his overthrow of 
Parafurama, who recognizes in him the godhead, are rapidly re- 
counted. The banishment of Rama by Kaikeyl's device, the life 
of Rama and Slta in the forest, her capture by Ravana, the search 
for Lanka , 1 the crossing of the ocean with the monkey horde, and 
the great battle between Rama and Ravana, described in vivid 
colours, bring us to Canto xii in which Kalidasa's descriptive 

1 Cf. for its situation M. V. Kibe, Rawands Lanka Discovered (1920). Hopkins 
(Great Spic, p. So) appears to accept Ceylon as Lanka. 
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powers find congenial subject-matter in describing the sights of 
India as seen from the aerial car on which Rama and Slta return 
to Ayodhya. 

Then follows a series of brilliant sketches ; Rama and Slta 
visit the widows of the king, who scarce can see them for their 
tears, which speedily change to joy. Slta alone weeps for the 
trouble her beauty has brought her husband, a foreboding of woe. 
For the moment all is brightness ; the glorious ceremonial of the 
royal consecration follows. But disaster is at hand ; malicious 
voices reproach the king whose one wife has stayed so long in 
Ravana’s home. Rama places duty above love ; he bids Laks- 
mana take Slta — now pregnant — to Valmlki’s hermitage, and 
there break to her the truth of her fate ; overwhelmed, she de- 
plores her lot but utters no reproach. Rama rules in solitude, 
her sculptured form his companion in his sacrifices (xiv). From 
his sorrow he is awakened to overthrow demon foes on the 
Yamuna banks, while in the hermitage Slta bears two boys who, 
taught by Valmiki the tale of their father’s deed, console her 
sorrowing heart by reciting it. The day comes when Rama 
determines to perform the horse sacrifice ; he rests in a hut be- 
side the golden statue of his wife ; he hears from the boys the 
song of his deeds ; the people, Rama himself recognize them for 
his own, Valmiki begs reinstatement for the queen. Rama asks 
only that her stainless purity be made clear ; she comes before 
him, swears to her truth as she drinks the holy water ; the earth 
goddess appears and takes her in her bosom to bear her to the 
realm below. Rama transfers to his sons the burdens of the 
state, saddened by the restoration of Slta only to be lost forth- 
with ; in due course, followed by all the people, he goes forth 
from the town and is caught up in a heavenly chariot. 

The effective and pathetic picture of Slta’s end and the return 
to heaven of Rama might well have closed the poem, but 
Canto xvi is not without merit. Kufa, Rama’s son, reigns at 
Ku5avati ; in a dream Ayodhya appears to him in the guise of 
a woman whose husband is afar, reproaches him with her fallen 
condition, and bids him return. Ku$a obeys, Ayodhya once 
more is glorious, and a description of the delights of summer 
rivals, but fails to equal, that of spring in Canto ix* For the rest 
the poem sinks in interest, as Kalidasa has nothing to tell us but 
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names of worthless kings whose harems supplied their sole 
interest in life. We cannot deny 1 his authorship of Cantos xviii 
and xix ; no ancient authority questions them, and they are cited, 
if rarely, by writers on poetics. But their brevity and the utter 
abruptness of the end, when the widow of Agnivarman, a worth- 
less debauchee, is awaiting the birth of her child, suggest that we 
have no more than a rough draft. Yet we would gladly assign 
to a poetaster meaningless puns on names of kings, as when 
Pariyatra is merely said to have exceeded in height the .Pari- 
yatra mountains, or the incredible tastelessness of the action of 
a king who hangs his foot out of the window for the people to 
kiss. 

Valmlki, of course, is the chief creditor 2 of Kalidasa in this 
poem. Here and there one certainly surpasses the other ; though 
normally the advantage lies with the younger poet, yet there are 
exceptions. Fine as is Kalidasa's picture of Rama’s meeting 
with the sons who know him not, it yet is still more affecting in 
the leisurely march of the epic, and Kalidasa has failed to 
irhprove on the scene of Slta’s vindication. But his merit shines 
out in such cases as his description of the return to Ayodhya ; 
future poets were to imitate it, but not one to equal it. 

No other epic of Kalidasa has come down to us, and the rela- 
tion in time of his epics to his dramas is insoluble. The sugges- 
tion that he is responsible for the Setubandka , 3 which relates 
the tale of Rama from the advance against Ravana and the build- * 
ing of the bridge to Lanka down to Ravanas death, is excluded 
by the style, with its innumerable plays on words, alliterations, 
recondite similes, exaggeration, and its enormous compounds. 
Its date is uncertain, as of Pravarasena of Kashmir 4 its author or 
patron we know nothing definite. Still more ludicrous is the 
suggestion that the Nalodaya 5 is his ; that rimed poem of 

1 As does Hillebrandt, Kalidasa , pp. 42 f. They seem known to the Aihole inscr. 
(El. vi. 8 f.) of Raviklrti who boasts his rivalry with Kalidasa and Bbaravi, For un- 
evenness in great poets cf. Aeneid v as criticized by Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, pp. 1 53 

3 On alleged use of the Padma Purana , see H. £arma, Calc . On Series , 17. 

3 Ed. and trans. S. Goldschmidt, 1880-4. Date before Bana, perhaps late 6th 
cent., Stein, RdjcUarangini, i. 66, 84 f. 

4 That the Vffkataka Pravarasena had anything to do with the poem seems quite 
unproved. 

3 Ed. and trans. W. Yates, Calcutta, 1844; Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-4, p. 16; 

A. R. S. Ayyar, JRAS. 1925, pp. 263 ff., who ascribes Vasudeva as author also of the 

*149 H 
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intolerable affectation is perhaps not the production of Ravideva, 
author of the Raksasakavya , of equal demerit, before the seven- 
teenth century, but the work of Vasudeva, prot<£g 6 of Kulagek- 
hara and Rama. 


8. Kalidasas Thought 

As Sophokles seems to have found his perfect milieu in the 
Athens of Perikles’ happy days, so Kalidasa appears to us as the 
embodiment in his poems, as in his dramas, of the Brahmanical 
ideal of the age of the Guptas, when order had been restored to 
a troubled earth, foreigners assimilated or reduced, and prosperity 
broadcast. 1 Ingenuity 2 has traced in the history of the first five 
of the rulers in the Raghuvahga an exemplar of the exploits of 
the first five of the Gupta kings ; granted that Kalidasa may 
have known and profited by the literary activity of Harisena, 
which doubtless extended far beyond the one inscription which 
has come down to us, still we may safely doubt any such 
parallelism. But Kalidasa does represent, if we may judge from 
his poetry, the complete carrying out of the rule of life laid down 
for a Brahmin or a warrior or clansman. Youth, in this view, is 
the time for study under a teacher, then follows the period of 
manhood with its happy wedlock, then in stages that of the 
hermit whose mind is set on things eternal. The scheme is in 
many ways perfectly adapted to Indian life ; it starves no side 
of man’s life ; four aims of existence are recognized by Kalidasa 
himself, who finds them embodied in the sons of Dilipa, them- 
selves reflexes of Visnu himself. They are duty, governing 
man’s whole life ; the pursuit of wealth and of love, the occupa- 
tions of his manhood ; and release, the fruit of his meditations in 
old age. We may not share the affection of Indian and even of 
a section of modern taste for the erotic scenes of the last cantos 
of the Ragkuvahga , but we must not regard them as the outpour- 
ings of a sensual mind. The sages of the Upamsads themselves 
deemed marriage obligatory and the Brhadaranyaka gives the 

Yudhis{ h iravijaya , Tripur adahana^ and Qaurikathodaya^ all rimed, to the 9th cent. 
The date ia improbable ; Zlt iv. aa6 f. 

1 Cf. M. T. Namimhicngar, IA. xxxix, 336 ft with HMebrnndt, mUUsa, 
pp. 137 ft 

* A. Gawronski, The Digvijaya of Ragku (1915). 
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spell to obtain a male son ; the saintly Qvetaketu is deemed an 
authority on the Kamasutra , and Kalidasa expressly claims the 
divine precedent of £iva and Uma as sanction for the most 
passionate married love. Statecraft again is essentially part of 
the material ends of life, and not only does he paint in Rama an 
ideal ruler, but throughout the Raghuvanga we 1 are reminded of 
the duties of kings to the subjects. Let us grant that his vision 
was Brahmanical ; he deliberately repeats the condemnation of 
the Ramayana on the Qudra who threatens the security of 
established order by venturing to expose himself, head down- 
wards, hanging from a tree to fire, in order by penance to acquire 
merit. This reminds us of Fa-hien’s 1 emphatic testimony of the 
degradation of the Candalas in the Gupta realm. 

Youth and manhood are no time for deep philosophic views, 
and the Kalidasa of the Rtusamhdra , Meghaduta , and Kumar a - 
sambhava remains within narrower limits. We feel, however, 
a growing sense of the greatness and glory of Qiva ; the remote 
figure of the Meghaduta is definitely brought nearer to us in the 
Ktiniarasambhava . Even Brahman and Visnu are less than he, 
and the term Lord, I<;vara, is his par excellence ; moreover, 
despite his all-embracing majesty, he is intensely personal. Yet 
neither Brahman nor Visnu is forgotten ; to Brahman in the 
Kumar asambhava itself, to Visnu in the Raghuvanga two noble 
prayers are addressed in which in the true spirit of kathenotheism 
either appears as the greatest of gods, as more than the world, as 
beyond all comprehension. The inconsistency, however, is rather 
apparent than real ; it is possible to ascertain with fair certainty 
the view Kalidasa cook of the universe, and this affords a recon- 
ciliation of his diverse views. 

Both epics, but especially the Raghuvanga , show that Kali- 
dasa accepted Samkhya and Yoga views of the nature, of the 
universe The three constituents of nature, goodness, passion, 
and dullness, in their ethical aspect afford themes for simile ; the 
Brahman sea as the source of the Sarayu is like the unmanifested 
(avyakta) whence springs intelligence. Yoga practices are recog- 
nized;- the aged king practises concentration (dhdrana) as he sits 
on Ku$a grass ; the difficult posture known as Vlrasana of ascetics 
is compared to trees standing motionless ; Sita by asceticism 

1 Smith, EHI. p. 314; Foucher, V Art Grko-Bouddhiqtit du Gatidhara y ii. 8. 

Ha 
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seeks to secure reunion in her next life with her spouse : the 
power to pass through closed doors may be won, and the Yogin 
needs not cremation, but like Raghu is buried in mother earth. 
But we cannot hold that the godhead envisaged by Kalidasa is 
the pale I^vara of the Yoga; in Brahman we are told are united 
both matter and spirit as they are known in the Sarhkhya, and 
this we may fairly take as indicating that to Kalidasa, as to the 
author of the Kafka Ugauisad , over the spirits and matter stood 
the absolute, who to Kalidasa takes specially the form of £iva 
but who is also Brahman and Visnu, the spirit that perishes not 
beyond the darkness. With this absolute man is merged on 
death if he has attained enlightenment, for this is the sense of 
brafi mabk uya m gatim djagama in the Ragfuivafifa. If enlighten- 
ment is not his but good deeds, he has heaven for his share, for 
knowledge alone burns up man's deeds which else force him to 
life after life. We need have the less hesitation to accept this 
view in that it is essentially the standpoint of popular Vcdantism 
and that it afforded to a man of thought and good sense an 
effective means of reconciling belief in the three great gods. 
What is clear is that in his advancing years Kalidasa’s mind 
turned more and more to the conception of the all-embracing 
character of the godhead and of the efficacy of Yoga practices to 
attain union with him. 

From such a philosophy it would be idle to seek any solution 
for essential conflicts in the heart of man, or to demand any 
independent criticism of man’s aims and fate. India knew 
atheists enough, but their works have all but perished, and we 
must rather be grateful that we have preserved in such perfection 
the poetic reflex of the Brahmanical ideal both in its strength and 
in its weakness. Nor, let us remember, does such an ideal shut 
out deep human feeling such as we may suspect in the longing 
of the Mcghaduta , the lament of Aja over the dead Indumatl, of 
Rati for Kama slain. But it does demand resignation, and if in 
perfection of form Kalidasa’s poems proclaim him the Virgil of 
India, we may admit that he was incapable of the vision and 
imagery of the sixth book of the Acneid \ 
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9 . Kalidasas Style and Metre . 

In Kalidasa we have unquestionably the finest master of 
Indian poetic style, superior to Afvaghosa by the perfection and 
polish of his work/ and all but completely free from the extrava- 
gances which disfigure the later great writers of Kavya. Dandin 
ascribes to his favourite style, the Vaidarbha, qualities which we 
may fairly sum up as firmness and evenness of sound, avoiding 
harsh transitions and preferring gentle harmonies ; the use of 
words in their ordinary sense and clearness of meaning ; the 
power to convey sentiment ; beauty, elevation, and the employ- 
ment of metaphorical expressions. He assures longevity to 
a poem which, in addition to conforming to the rules for a 
Mahakavya, is rich in ornaments ( alamkara ), and Kalidasa is not 
sparing in his use of these means of adding grace to his work. 
But he has the fundamental merit that he prefers suggestion to 
elaboration ; his successors too often thought that they could 
only prove their capacity by showing all of what it was capable ; 
he was content to produce a definite effect, and to leave well 
alone; his was the golden mean of Virgil between rustic simpli- 
city and clumsiness and that over-refinement which is specially 
fatal . 1 2 Thus it results that his miniature-painting in its polished 
elegance often attains relative perfection. 

The truth of his delineation is seen in the picture of the 

utsangphia mahnavasane saumya niksipya vinam v ~~ 
madgoti'qhkmn vi racitapadM n gey am udgatukama 

1 The critics occasionally find fault, e. g. in the Vyaktivivcka (p. ( 56 ) Raghu- 
van$a xvi. 33 is censured for the position of tcuilye , but they ■ cite him repeatedly as 
a master, first of Mahakavis ; Dhvanyaloka, pp. 29, 207; Kavyaprakdga , p, 2. 
Bhamaha’s assertion that a cloud is not suitable as a messenger must refer to the 
Meghaqiuta and may be put beside his attack on Bhasa's Pratijndyaugandharayana, 
proved by T. Ganapati Sastrl ; cf. Thomas, JRAS. 1925, p. 103, who (pp. 100 ffV) 
deals effectively with the attacks on the authenticity ol Bhasa's dramas. His verse 
{Subhasitavali, iSbS) I s imitated in Ragh , viii. 66 ; GIL. iii. 159, n. 1. 

2 His improvements on A^vaghosa are numerous and undeuiable ; cf. the passages in 
Nandargikar, Raghuvahga (ed. 3), pp. 161 ff. ; Kormichi, Afvagkosa; p. 350 ; cf. 
also Saund . iv. 43 with Kum. v. 45. The parallel Rum, vii. 56 ff. ; Ragh. vii. 5 ff. 
With Buddh . iii. f 3 ff. is conclusive and HillebrandBs doubts (pp. 103 f.) are hyper- 
critical. 
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_ ij- % vtzr'r*t[ 1. 


ranil . 


visma - 


4 Or perhaps, placing her lute on her lap, whose dark garment 
proclaims her grief, she will seek to sing a song wherein she has 
worked my name, but, scarce able to move the string which her 
tears have bedewed, she will forget the air which she herself hath 
made,’ 

\ - . ...... . 

gildydm 
ghdmi kartuin 

"*fS' 3 r mc 

asnt inn apitm sakate mvigaihavi nan krtdntah . 


tvam Mtkhya 



4 When I have portrayed thee in love’s anger on the rock with my 
colours and seek to add myself lying at thy feet, my tears well 
up and ever blot out my sight ; cruel the fate which even thus 
will not permit our union.’ There is a brilliant picture of Uma’s 
confusion and of her joy when £iva reveals himself: 
adya prabhrty avanatdhgi tavasini ddsa/i 
kritas tapobhir iti vddini candraviaulau 
' ahn ay a sa myamajam klaniain titsasarja 

f klcgah phalena hi punar navatdm vidhatic . 

From this moment, o drooping maiden, I am thy slave, bought 
by thy penance, 5 ’ so spake he whose crest is the moon, and 
straightway all the fatigue of her self-torment vanished, so true 
is it that fruitful toil is as if it had never been.’ There is perfect 
simplicity of passionate longing in Rati’s address to the dead 
Kama : 


krtaian asV'vipryyam na me: pratiRutam na ca ie mayd 
< ' ' ' 

km akaranam eva ctarganam: vitapaniyai rataye na diyate ? 
4 Thou hast never displeased me ; thee I never have wronged ; 
why then, without cause, dost thou hide thyself from thy weepr 
ing Rati ? ’ The timid shyness of the new-made bride and her 
lover’s ruses are delicately drawn : 

vydhrta prativacc na samdadhe : gantum atcchad avalambi- 
tdhgukd 

sevate sma gayanam pardhmvkhi : sd tathdpi rataye pitta* 
kinak . 
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‘ Addressed she could not answer ; when he touched her gown 
she sought to leave him ; with head averted she clung to her 
couch ; yet none the less did she delight the lordof the trident . ’a 

atmanam alokya ca gobhamanam : ddargabimbe stimitaya -* 

WOT ^vy" 'fepTTr: 

ropaydne ivartta babhuva: stnndm priyalokaphalo kt 
vegah. 

‘When with her long eyes fixed on her mirror she saw the 
reflection of her radiant loveliness, swift she hastened to seek 
<?iva, for the fruit of woman’s raiment is the light in the lover’s 
eyes.’ Equally complete in its own effectiveness is the descrip- 
tion of £he tragic shock received by Rati : \ 

ttvrdbhisangaprabhcrvena vrttim : mohena samstambhaya - 

ajhatacniartrvya 
bhuva . 


hurtam: krtopakareva Ratir ba - 


* The bitterness of the blow cast Rati into a faint which dulled 
her senses and for the moment with true kindness robbed her of 
memory of her husband’s ruin.’ 

Aja’s tears have their excuse in nature itself: r A 

vilalapa sabaspagadgadatii : sahajam apy apcthaya dhiratam 

abhitaptam qyo 'pi mardavam : bhajate kaiva kathacarlrisu ? 
VsTVcA t 

‘ He wailed aloud, his voice broken by sobs, forgetting the high 

courage that was his ; iron in the fire yieldeth its strength ; how 
much more feeble mortals?’ He feels that his wife hasjdoubted 

his lov %,-s<Vir «PTT lefts'. 

dhrtfcvam asmi gaikabTgucismite : viditak kaitavavatsalas tava 



‘ Surely, sweet smiling * 
love was feigned that thou hast gone from me to the world whence 
there is no return and hast not bidden me even a word of fare- 
well.’ No woman could desire a more perfect eulogy : 

grkinl sacivak sakki mithah : priyagisyd lalite kalavidhau 
karunavimukhena mrtyund: harata tvam vada kim na me 
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‘ Wife, counsellor, companion, dearest disciple in every loving 
art ; in taking thee tell me what of me hath not pitiless Death 
taken.’ The fatal blow is depicted : .. 

w 

ksanamatrasakhim sujatayoh ; stanayos tam avalokya vihvala 

nimimtla narottamaprjya : hrtacandra tamaseya kaumudt. ,, 

•< •• <£& -a " ' ■•*G -*■? { 

‘For a moment she gazed on the garland as it lay on' her 
rounded breasts, then closed her eyes in unconsciousness, like the 
moonlight when the darkness obscures the moon.’ There is 
humour, on the contrary, in Indumatl’s rejection of the Anga 

athdjigarajad avatarya caksur: yahiti j any am avadat 

nasau nd kamyo na ca veda samyag: dr ns turn na sa bhtn- 
narucir hi lokak. 


‘ But the princess turned away from Anga’s lord her gaze, and 
bade her maiden proceed ; it was not that he had not beauty 
nor that she could not see it, but folk have different tastes/ 

This has the same graceful ease as often in the Riusatkhara: p 

'«wrfc* o I *«pr\ $ WTrnTTT; 

vivasvaid iik$natarah$malina : sapahkatoydt saraso 'bhita- 

^ mplutyabnckas tr$itasya bhoginah: phanatapatrasya tale 
nisidati. 

* As the sun’s garland of rays grows ever hotter, the frog sore 
tormented leaps up from the muddy water of the lake only to 
fall into the mouth of the thirsty snake, who spreads his hood to 
shade him from the glare/ There is a pretty picture of girlish 

haSt ^T^*iuf' &i&Ti 

mokamargam sahas a vrajantyd : k ay acid udve§tanavanta- 

Wa ^ ** ki*trrrmt 

oaadfmm na samohavita eva tavat : karena rudd/io ’pi ca 
kegapagah. 

' As she rushed to the window, her garlands fell from their place, 
and she did not even trouble to knot the abundant hair which 
she caught together in her hand.’ 

Th e structure of each of these cameos is simple ; throughout 
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it is normal to have each verse complete in itself*, a single verb 
serving to support a number of adjectives and appositions, though 
relative clauses with verb expressed or implied are not rare. 
The compounds are normally restricted jn length, but this is less 
closely observed" in the Tdandakranta metre, though even then 
clearness is aimed at and normally achieved. The order of 
words is very free^ partly no doubt by reason of metrical neces- 
sity. Of th^ figures those of sound are employed not rarely but 
usually with skill. Beside the ordinary forms of alliteration as 
in nirmame ttirmamo * rthesu , we find the more important 
Yamaka, in which the same syllables are repeated, in the same 
or inverted order, 1 but with different sense. There is a certain 
liberality in the process ; thus Kalidasa is able to match thuja - - 
latam with jadatdm, for l and d y like r and /, b and v, are 
admitted as similar, and the same principle is clearly to be 

cakara sd mattacakoranetrd : lajjdvatl lajavisargam agnau . 

* She with the eyes of the intoxicated Cakora, in modesty (lajjd) 
made offering of fried rice (laja) in the fire.’ In Canto ix of the 
Raghuvahga Kalidasa deliberately shows his skill in Yamakas ; 
there is no doubt that this offends the sound rule of Ananda- 
vardhana that to seek deliberately such a result destroys the 
function of poetry which is to suggest — or express— not merely 
to exhibit form, and we can only conjecture that in this canto, 
which also is marked out by the amazing number of metres 
employed, Kalidasa was seeking to prove that he could vie with 
any rival in these niceties. In Canto xviii also, Yamakas are 
superabundant. Throughout, however, we fe el Kal idasa seek ing 
for the matching of sound and sense , to wfilcHme Indian ear 
was clearly more susceptible than our own. 

Of figures of sense Kalidasa excels in Indian opinion in the 
simile, and the praise is just. The Indian love of simile appears 
freely in the Rgveda, and is attested by the elaborate subdivisions 
of Indian poetics. The width of Kalidasa's knowledge and the 
depth of his observation of nature and life are here shown to the 
highest advantage. But his world is n ot ours, an d doubtless at 


1 As distinct from alliteration the repetition should be in corresponding parts of the 
verse (Jacobi, ZDMG. Ixii, 303, n. 1). 
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times his figures 1 seem grotesque to our taste, as when the king 
comes from his bath and plays with his harem like an elephant 
on whose shoulder still clings a shoot of the lotus sporting with 
the females of his herd. But often there can be only admiration; 
the chariot of the prince is so covered by the arrows of his foes 
that only by the point of its standard can it be discerned, as the 
morning wrapped in mist by the feeble rays of the sun ; the 
wound torn by the arrow is the door of death ; with joyful eyes 
the women of the city follow the prince as the nights with the 
clear stars of autumn the polar star. Characteristic is the love of 
elaboration of a comparison ; the reader is not to be contented 
with a mere hint, the comparison must be drawn out in full 
The Pandya king is peer of the lord of mountains, for the neck- 
laces which hang over his shoulders are its foaming cascades, and 
the sandal that reddens his limbs the young sun which colours 
its peaks. Or again, the princes who hide their jealousy under 
the semblance of -joy are compared to the pool in whose calm 
depths lurk deadly crocodiles. Or again, the ruined city, with 
towers broken, terraces laid down and houses destroyed, is like 
the evening when the sun sets behind the mountains and a 
mighty wind scatters the clouds. 

To us, no doubt, both similes and metaphors sometimes seem 
far-fetched ; those from grammar leave us cold, but there is wit 
in the assertion that the wearing by Rama of the royal dress 
when the ascetic's garb revealed already his fairness is equivalent 
to the vice of repetition ( punarukta ), The bowmen whose 
arrows strike one another are like disputants whose words con- 
flict. The king seeks to subdue the Persians as an ascetic his t 
senses through the knowledge of truth. Kalidasa is rich also in 
plays of fancy which present a vivid picture ( utprek$a ) ; it is 
natural to him to think vividly, to attribute to the mountains, the 
winds, the streams the cares, sorrows, joys, and thoughts of men. 
He loves also the figure corroboration {arthmtaranyasd) ; indeed, 
its careless use reveals the hand of the forger of the last cantos 
of the Kumarasambhava . But the double entendre is rare 
indeed ; the instances of it are very few, and they lend no 

1 Cf, Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. 113-20, For the Qahuntald^ cf. V, K, Gode, 
POCP. 1919, ii. 205 ft A very interesting comparison is afforded by Lacan’s 
similes (Heitland in Haskins’ Lucan, pp, lxxxiv ft). 
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credit whatever to the suggestion that v. 14 of the Meghaduta is 
an attempt obliquely to praise Nicula and damn Dign&ga. Of 
the former we know nothing, and it was doubtless the later love 
for Qlesas which bade men find them in Kalidasa, where not one 
elaborate case even can be proved to exist. 1 

Kalidasa’s metrical skill is undoubted. In the Rtusamhara\it 
used normally the Indravajra and Vanjastha types, with Vasan- 
tatilaka and Malin! ; one stanza only in Qardulavikrldita occurs. 
The Meghaduta shows the more elaborate Mandakranta used 
without variation ; a few slight roughnesses as regards caesura 
may be adduced as proof of the relatively early date of the poem, 
but the evidence is too slight to weigh seriously in itself. In the 
Kumar asambkava we find the normal rule that the canto is 
written in a single metre with change, as the writers on poetics 
require, at the close. Thus i, iii, and vii are written in the Indra- 
vajra; ii and vi in the Qloka, iv in the Vaitallya, and v in the 
Var^astha, while viii is in the Rathoddhata. The closing changes 
are furnished by Puspitagra, MalinI, and Vasantatilaka. The 
Raghuvahga follows on the whole this principle, but exhibits 
greater variety, suggesting later date. The Indravajra type 
serves for ii, v~vii, xiii, xiv, xvi, and xviii ; the Qloka for i, iv, x, 
xii, xv, and xvii ; the Vaitallya for viii, and the Rathoddhata 
for xi and xix. Canto ix is orthodox up to v. 54, being in 
Drutavilambita, then it deliberately displays the poet’s skill in 
new metres, each with a verse or so, Aupacchandasika, Puspi- 
tagra, Praharsinl, Manjubhasini, Mattamayura, Vasantatilaka,^ 
which is also used for 11 verses in v, Vaitallya, QalinI, and 
Svagata. There occur also odd verses in Totaka, Mandakranta, 
Mahamalika, and iii is written in Var^astha, with a concluding 
verse in Harinl. There are thus nineteen metres in all to eight 
in the earlier epic. Detailed efforts to find some sign of develop- 
ment in any of the metres in respect of caesuras &c. have failed 
to yield any results worthy of credence. 2 

In the Qloka the rules had already been established by epic 

1 In Meghaduta 10 agtibandha may have a double sense; 28 rasa ; Kumdrasam- 
, bhava , viii. 22 ; Raghuvanga v y\. 20. But in v. 14 Nicula is to be a poet friend, else- 
where utterly unknown. 

* Huth, Die Zeit des Knliddsa (1890), App. ; Hillebrandt, Kalidasa > p. 157. Cf, 
Sin. VIII. ii. 40 ff. 
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practice, and Kalidasa observes them carefully. Of the four 
Vipula forms he uses the last once only ; the figures 1 for the 
other three out of i4ro half-stanzas in the epics are 46, 27, and 
41, or 8*15 per cent., showing that the third Vipula was Kali- 
dasa's favourite. It is interesting to note that in the form of the 
syllables preceding the first Vipula Kalidasa shows special care 
to select that form (~ ~ — ) which is not allowed in the second 
Vipula as against that ~ which is permitted in both. The 
Kumar asambhava has 11 cases of the first to 3 of the second 
form, the Raghuvanga 31 to 1 ; this doubtless indicates 
increasing care to secure elegance, and it accords with this that 
in the Kumarasambhava alone is the fourth Vipula found. 2 

1 For the Raghuvanga they are 32, 18, 27 out of 1096 ; Jacobi’s figures (IS, xvii. 
444 f.) are corrected from STFI. l.c. The percentage in Bharnvi is 9*6 ; Magha 27-15; 
Bilhana 8-64 ; Qriharsa 0*53 ; Kumaradasa 2*35. 

2 Raghuvanga, xii. 71 , should perhaps be read dvitlyahemaprfikdram. In 
Kumarasambhava , vii. u on one reading position is neglected as in QtfUpalavadka, 
x, do, both dubious (SI FI. VIII. ii. 7). l r or the schemes of the me ties see chap, xx, 
§ 4 - 
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bhAravi, bhatti, kumAradAsa, and mAgha 

i. Bharavi 

O F Bharavi’s life we know nothing whatever, though he 
ranks as second in magnitude among the constellations 
of the Kavya. External evidence proves that he was older 
than A.D. 634 when he is mentioned with Kalidasa in the 
Aihole inscription, and he is cited in the Kagika Vrtti ; on the 
other hand he manifestly is influenced by Kalidasa, while he 
strongly affected Magha. 1 Bana ignores him , so that he can 
hardly have preceded him long enough for his fame to compel 
recognition. It is, therefore, wiser to place him c . A.D. 550 than 
as early as A.D. 500. 

His K iratarjumya 2 is based, as usual, on the epic. The 
Mahabharata 3 tells us how, when the Pandavas with their wife 
DraupadI have retired under their vow of twelve years’ banish- 
ment to the Dvaita forest, DraupadI, with tr uly feminine faith- 
lessnes s, urg e s the h eroes to break their pledge. A council is 
held ; Yud histhira jpleads for the bond ; Bhlma controverts his 
contentions. Vyasa counsels retirement from the Dvaita forest, 
and the brothers go to the Kamyaka wood, where Yudhisthira 
takes the prudent course of bidding Arjuna, as a preliminary to 
war, to secure from £iva divine weapons. Arjuna obeys, prac- 
tises in the Himalaya severe penances, meets and struggles with 
a Kira ta, who pr oves to be £iva himself; he grants the boon 
desired 7 ~tb'^which the other gods add further largesse. This 
theme Bharavi has chosen to expand and illustrate with all the 
resources of a refined and elaborate art. The opening shows at 
o nce the hand of the artist ; i n the ep i c^fF e^dls c ussi on of the 
brothers arises merely from the dreary plight in which they are 

1 Cf. Jacobi, WzKM. iii. 1 a r ff. 

* Ed. NSP. 1907 ; trans. C, Cappeller, HOS. 15, 1912; i-iii, with Citrabhanu’s 

comm., TSS. 63, \ \ 
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Rama legend produced the unreality of his combats, which every 
epic poet felt bound to copy. Another influence seen strongly 
in the first two Cantos is that of the political principles of the 
day, which have ample opportunity of illustration in the record 
of Suyodhana’s rule and in the arguments by which Yudhisthira 
seeks to justify the keeping of their faith by his brothers. 

There is no doubt of the power of Bharavi in description ; his 
style atlts 'best has a calm dignity which is certainly attractive, 
while he excels also in the observation and record of the beauties 
of nature and of maidens. The former quality is revealed re- 



kitaisinah. 


* When he bent low in homage his mind wavered not, though he 
had to tell the king that his realm had been won by his foe, for 
men who seek one’s good care not to speak flattering words.’ In 

the same strain Suyodhana is praised : • \ r\ 

^ x,y, ■># 

na tena sajyam r vac id udyafam dhanuh : krtarit na va tena 

v — ? gttftanuragena Qirobhtr ukyate : naraaktpatr vtdlyam tvasya 
fdsanam . 


‘ Never has he raised bis bow to shoot, never has a frown dis- 
torted his face ; loving his virtues the kings bear as a garland on 
their heads his royal orders/ The setting sun and the rising 
moon are happily portrayed : ^ 

angupdnibhir atlva pvpdsuk : pankajam madhu b hr gam 

klibaiattP iva gatah ksiittn esyahl : lokitam vafur uvaha 

patangah. 


' Ruddy glowed the sun as he hastened to rest, as though over- 
deep he had drunken with his rays, in his thirst, the sweetness of 
the lotus.’ 



samvicUiatum abhisekam uddse: Manmatkasya lasadahgu 


13 


yammivanitaya tatacihnah : sotpalo rajatakumbha tvenduh . 

' For Love’s consecration the lady night raised aloft the moon with 
its shimmering sea of beams and its spots full in view, like a silver 
chalice decked with lotuses.’ The advent of the cool season is 
thus g reeted : 

katipc r 

^tVrT: 



~^iu7ab}Wmi$iakimagamah tagahsl 7 s am up ay ay au gigirah sma- 
raikabandhuh . 

‘Then came the cool season, Love’s one friend, lovely with its 
mango blooms here and there, when frost is rare and but a few 
Sinduvaras awake from sleep, the harbinger of the end of winter 
and the coming of spring/ The bathing scene is rich in P£ gttU 

tirohitantdni nitantam akulair : aparn vigdhad alakaik 



taik saroruhaih . 


* Hidden by their long hair in utter disorder through plunging in 
the water, the maidens’ faces seemed like lotuses covered with 
swarms 


lye para yacchati vacant unmukhi: nibaddhadrstih citlu- 


PR 


priyepara yacchati vacant 'Imnutkhi : nibaddhadrstih githi- 
y'^pkuloccava (^^3^ r ‘ qYf§TT 

^sarnddcwirnangtiRam ahitam vrtha : viveda pnspesu na pdni~ 
pallavam . 

4 Yet another, face upturned and eyes fixed on her lover as he 
spoke, gathered not together her garment, though the knot 
slipped and fell, nor realized that her tender hand had missed the 
flowers it sought/ Characteristically, the same idea is varied 
Iater 

vihasya panau vidhrte dhrtdmbhasi : priyena vadhva ma - 
danardracetasah 

sakhiva kdhci payasd ghanikrtd : babhdra vltoccayabandham 
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‘As her hand, full of water, was laughingly grasped by her 
lover, 'twas her kindly girdle which the water had stiffened that 
saved from falling the garment of the loving maiden, for the knot 
that held it had slipped/ His play of fancy is constant and 
extensive ; he acquired the style of parasol-Bharavi from his 
comparison (v. 39) of the lotus dust driven by the winds to the 
goddess LaksmI mirrored in a golden parasol. Still less attrac- 
tive to our taste is a simile 1 based on the mute letter ( anubandhd ) 
between stem and ending in grammar. 

Bharavi, however, is guilty of errors of taste from which Kali- 
dasa is free. Especially in Canto xv he sets himself to try tours 
de force of the most foolish kind, redolent of the excesses of the 
Alexandrian poets. Thus one verse has the first and third, 
second and fourth lines identical ; in another all four are identical ; 
one has practically only c and r } another only the letters s , 
and /; in other stanzas each line reads backwards the same way 
as the next, or the whole stanza read backwards gives the next ; 
one stanza has three senses ; two no labial letters ; or each verse 
can be read backwards and forwards unchanged. One sample 

nCnt -r-fl ‘-F-r 

7 iunno?io ndnd ndndnaua nanu 
nunno * nuttno nanunncno nanena nunnanunnanut . 

* No man is he who is wounded by a Tow man ; no man is the 
man who wounds a low man, o ye of diverse aspect ; the wounded 
is not wounded if his master is unwounded ; not guiltless is he 
who wounds one sore wounded/ J&ut^ at least he eschews long 
compounds, and, taken all ip jdlj js essen 1 1 al ly obscure. 

Bharavi sets a bad example in his fondness for showing his 
skill in grammar, and he is in many ways the beginner of manner- 
isms in the later poets. The ridiculously frequent use of the root 
tan begins with him ; 2 3 he is fond of passive perfect forms, in- 
cluding the impersonal use ; the adverbial use of prepositional 
compounds is a favourite form of his ; many of Paninfs rules of 
rare type 18 are illustrated by him, as gas with double accusative, 

1 xiii, 19; cf. xvii. 6. Cf. M&gba, ii, 47, 95, in; x, 15; xiv. 66; xvi. 80; 

xix. 75. 

3 Walter, Indica t ill. 34 f, 

R Cappeller, pp. 153 fF, On the perfect cf, Renan, Lit vakur du parfait } p. 87, 


must serve : 


sci vc ; ^ 

rT 

a nonanutmo 
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dargayate in the same use, amtjivisatkrta , stanopapldam , the 
d ouble negative as a positive, an d na c o mpou n ded as in nanivrtam ; 
it occurs also with the imperative. Most interesting \ jg his 
elaborate care in the use of the narrative tenses, which Kalidasa 
and the other poets treat indifferently. In Bharavi the imperfect 
and the aorist are not tenses of narrative use; they occur only 
in dealing with what the speaker has himself experienced ( aparokse ), 
and the imperfect denotes what happened in the more remote past 
(i anadyatane ), the aorist the immediate past (, adyatane ), exceptions 
being minimal ; the aorist hence is extremely rare, occurring only 
ten times to 272 times in Magha. The perfect is the tense of 
narrative, save in the case of the present perfects aha and veda. 
The present occurs with sma not rarely in narrative as a past ; 
the participle in iavant is used in speeches only, that in ta in 
both. Both the imperative and the aorist with ma are found in 
interrogations beside their normal uses, and labdha is used in the 
passive, the periphrastic future having always its precise sense of 
a distant event. Errors in grammar are few, but ajaghne seems 
indefensible. 

In metrical form Bharavi is as developed as he is in the use of 
the figures of speech, of which scores can be illustrated from his 
poem. Only once does he condescend to use a single difficult 
metre, the Udgata, for a whole canto (xii), a single Praharsini 
terminating it. In v he uses sixteen, in xviii also sixteen different 
forms. The Upajati of Indravajra type predominates in iii, xvi, 
and xvii ; Vahfastha in i, iv, and xiv ; Vaitallya in ii ; Drutavi- 
lambita in xviii ; Pramitaksara in vi ; Praharsini in vii ; Svagata 
in ix ; Puspitagra in x ; £loka in xi and xv; Aupacchandasika 
in xiii. Of the other metres few' save Vasantatilaka 1 have much 
use ; Aparavaktra, Jaloddhatagati, Jaladharamala occur, like 
Candrika, Matt^nayura, Kutila, and Van9apattrapatita, once 
only. The Rathoddhata is a good deal used in xiii ; but QalinI, 
Malini, Prabha, and QikharinI are all rare. 2 

In the £loka Bharavi conforms in general to the same rules as 
Kalidasa. But he never uses the fourth Vipula form, and in his 
250 haif-stanzas he uses the first t^hree Vipulas respectively fifteen, 

1 The final syllable is w in three cases in 1 ine a , in one case in line c . 

* Thus Bharavi has eleven or twelve principal metres to six of Kalidasa and 
sixteen of Magha. 

I 2\ 
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eight, and two times ; Kalidasa, on the contrary, likes best the 
third Vipula. 

2. B Haiti 

Bhatti, the author of the Ravanavadha} more usually simply 
styled Bhattikavya , tells us that he wrote in Valabhl under 
(Jrldharasena. But four kings of this name are known, the last 
of whom died in A.D. 641, so that we remain with nothing more 
secure than that as a terminus ad quern. The suggestion 2 that 
he is to be identified with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription 
lacks all plausibility, if only for the reason that Vatsabhatti 
commits errors in grammar. The name Bhatti is Prakritized 
from Bhartrj and it is not surprising thallrTti-adition he has 'been 
either identified with Bhartrhari oif made a son or half-brother of 
that famed poet. There is, however, nothing but the name to 
support the suggestion. We know, however, tha t he w as i mitate d 
by Magha, and it is a perfectly legitimate suggestion that his 
^woiT^^ave Magha the impetus to show his skill in grammar to 
the^extent that he does. More important still is the plain fact 
that he was know n to Bh amaha. ( In ending his poem he boasts 
that it needs a comment : 

vyakZiycigamyam utain kdvyqm utsavan sudhiyam alam 
hatadurmcdkasaQ cdsmhi vMvatpriyatayd inaya . 

'ThrpoS^Tf 5 d^^:bTI l co m mer.t; i, suffices 
that it is a feast for the clever and that the stupid come to grief 
in it as a result of my love of learning/ Bhamaha rather clumsily 
repeats in almost identical terms this verse. The list of Alam- 
karas given by Bhatti is in a certain measure original, when com- 
pared with those of Da$din and Bhamaha; its source is still 
unknown. 

Bhatti’s poem, a lamp in thpe hands of tho?e whose eye is 
grammar, but a mirror in the liands of the blind for others, is 
esssentially intended to serve ■' the double plan of describing 
Rama's history and of illustrating the rules of grammar. In the 
latter aspect its twenty-two cantos fall into four sections ; the first 

i 

' Ed. with Ja^amnngala’s comm., Bombay, 1887; with MaUin&tha, BSS. 1898; 
i-iv cd, and trims. V\ G. Prndhan, Poona, 1897. Cf. Hultwtch, El. i. 93; Keith, 
JR AS. 1909, p. 435. 

* B. G Mazumdar, JRAS. 1904, pp. 3^95-7 ; 1909, p. 759. 
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tour cantos illustrate miscellaneous rules ; v— ix the leading rules, 
x-xiii 1 are given to illustration of the ornaments of poetry, the 
names of the figures unfortunately being supplied merely in the 
commentary or the manuscripts, and the rest of the poem illus- 
trates the use of the moods and tenses. The combination of 
p leasure and profit is by no means ill devised, and Indian opinion 
gi ves Bhatti without hesitation rank as a Mahak avi. It is dubiou s 
if any sound taste can justify this position ; what is true is that, 
considering the appalling nature of the obstacle set and the rather 
hackneyed theme adopted, Bhatti contrives to produce some fairly 
interesting and, at its best, both lively and effective verse. His 
aim in some degree helps his style, as it prevents the adoption of 
long^ compounds or too recon dite a l lusions or ideas. 

His style may best be judged by a fragment of the scene where 
Ravana in his need turns to Kumbhakarna for aid, and airs his 
aorists : 


najnasis tvam sitkhl Ramo yad akdrslt sa raksasan 
udatarld udanvantam pur am nah parito 'rudhat 
vyajyotista rane gastrair anaisld raksasan k say am. 
na pravocam aham kimcit priyam ydvad ajlvisam 
bandhus tvam arcitah snekan md dviso na vadhlr mama . 
viryam md na dadargas tvam md na trasthah ksatdrn puram . 
tavadraksma vayam viryam tvam ajaislh purd suran . 

4 Hast thou not known in thy happiness what Rama hath done to 
the Raksasas? He hath crossed theocean,and completely hemmed 
in our city. He hath warred brilliantly and his weapons have 
brought death to the Raksasas. Never in all my life have 
I spoken one word of flattery ; thou hast been honoured by me 
from love of kin; do not fail to slay my foes. Fail not to show 
thy might, fail not to guard our smitten town ; thy might have 
we beheld, thou didst aforetime conquer the gods/ The flowj^L 
the^ narr ative is,Jt win. te se^ 

fire and colour, and the task of illustrating the figures of speech 
proves extremeTy wearisome to all but the commentators, whose 
joy the poet was. Some, no doubt, of the passages are hapg y 
enough ; in one we find a proverb known from the Vikramorvacl : 2 


1 x is on figures ; ad on the quality of sweetness ; xii on Bhavika, vivid description ; 
xiii gives verses which can be read as Sanskrit or Prakrit. 

£££!$&> ^t*r**n /j A-*- 

*TV =, ^*s=ewt. *r ^ -aiRa«jr^rw*c^?PC 


gGcdT&t 
-«T =* 
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MAGHAs 





.-frSt 

’Ttubhir at- 

Cm '^,T X 

taptena taptasya yathayaso nan : sandhik parendstu vimunca 
Sit dm. 


‘ Rama is aflame through Sita’s rape, we through the death of 
kinsfolk dear as ourselves ; let us make compact with our foe as 
flaming iron with flaming iron ; let Slta go free.’ Another ex- 
ample 1 describes Ravana’s advent : . 

jalada iva taditvdn prdjyarainaprabhdbhih : pratikakubham 
udasyan nisvanam dhlramandram 
gikharam iva Sumeror asanain Aaimatu uccair : vividhama - 
pronnatah so 'dhyatistha i. 

‘ Like a lightning cloucT through the rays sparkling from his 
jewels, and emitting like it on all sides a deep dull resonance, the 
lofty prince sat him on a high golden throne, radiant with many 
a gem, as the cloud clings to a pinnacle of mount Sumeru.’ The 
use of vifala , broad, in the next example illustrates the straits 

into which a poet may be driven, even if he is a grammarian : s 
sffAd 7K\i , Sj% jM vtV5Tl(VAiC 

kva sinvisahyah karajak kva vakyo: daityasya gailendra - 

33FM 

savipafl'ataitaa ayusaaam sumtam : oibhcda tais tan tiara - 

sihhamurtih. 


‘ What can finger-nails meet for maidens’ breasts avail against 
the bosom of the demon, that is broad as a rock of the lord of 
mountains ? Nay, consider this cunning scheme of the immortals ; 
with these in his shape as man and lion (Visnu) clove this bosom.’ 

The chief m etre use d by Bh at$i is the Qloka, which is used in 
Cantos iv-ix and xiv-xxii. Upajati of the Indrava jra.type prevails 
in i-ii, xi and xii. The Giti form of Arya prevails in xiii, and x is 
largely in Puspitagra ; no other metre has any currency of im- 
portance. Only Praharsinl. Malim, Aupacchandasika, Vanjastha, 
and Vaitallya occur six times or more; A^alalita, Nandana, 
PrthvI, Rucira, and Narkutaka occur only once each ; others used 
are Tanumadhya, To^aka, Drutavilambita, PramitSksara, Praha- 
ranakalika, Mandakranta, Qardulavikrltjlita, and SragdharS. The 


* xi. 47; imitated by Mlghti, 1 . 19. 

! xii. 59 ; Might, i. 47 (below, ( 4}, 
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plaint of a great poet : cut ?to?i dictus Hylas puer et Lato?iia 
Delos , for we actually have so many poems on the same theme 
preserved for us. Still, it is fair to say that Kumaradasa does 
very well indeed in handling his story ; his invention is negligible, 
but he uses effectively the innumerable opportunities for descrip- 
tion which the theme offers. Thus we have poetic pictures of 
Da9aratha and his wives as well as of Ayodhya (i) ; in ii Brhas- 
pati, in appealing to Visnu for aid, sketches the exploits of 
Ravana; in iii he revels in his themes; the king and his wives 
disport in the garden, then, as in Bharavi, we have the king's 
own description of the scene ; the poet then describes the sports 
in the water, the king the sunset, then night and morning are 
sketched. Cantos iv and v carry on the narrative, the one from 
the birth of Dafaratha's sons to the slaying of the Raksasi who 
plagues the hermitage, the other to the close of the defeat of the 
Raksasa host. In vi the scene shifts to Mithila where Vifvamitra 
and Janaka exchange greetings. In vii Sita and Rama meet ; he 
describes her beauty, the poet their love and marriage. Then 
follows the picture of the joys of their union ending with a fine 
description of sunset and night (viii). The ne^t canto brings us 
to Ayodhya, and in x the poet shows his command of the maxims 
of politics by giving us a lecture from Dafaratha, who proposes 
to crown Rama, on the duties of the sovereign. Events are 
crowded together, and Sita is stolen before the canto closes. 
With equal haste are related the reception of the news by Rama, 
his alliance with Hanumant who fights Vali ; the poet then turns 
to the more graceful theme of the rainy season, which he first 
himself and then through Rama describes with considerable 
beauty. Canto xii matches the description of spring (iii) with a 
picture of autumn ; then policy once more has its turn, for 
Sugriva tenders ill counsel and Laksmana rebukes him. Rama 
is dejected, and to cheer him Sugriva describes the mountain, 
while in xiv we have first a picture of the monkeys as they build 
the causeway, then Rama's impression of the scene, after which 
the poet resumes the description and presents a lively impression 
of the crossing of the host. Canto xv gives us the mission of 
Angada as envoy to Ravana ; Canto xvi the revels of the RSk- 
sasas ; xvii-xx Rama's triumph. 

Kalidasa influenced Kumaradasa in style as well as subject; 
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he adopts the Vaidarbha form , 1 and he develops in a marked 
degree the love of alliteration, though he *never carries it to the 
point of affectation, as in the efforts of such poets as Magha to 
produce effects by the constant repetition of a single letter. Nor 
is he fond of the Yamaka form to any undue degree : a good ex- 
ample is : 

atanunatanuna ghanadarubhih : smarahitam rahitam pra- 
didhciksuna 

rucirabhacirabkasitavartmana : prakhacita khacita na na 
dipit a. 

‘ Strong love, eager to burn the lover deserted, kindled with 
cloud-logs the sky refulgent and irradiated with the lightning/ 
Prettiness is, perhaps, the chief characteristic of Kumaradasa ; 
he abounds in dainty conceits expressed with a felicity of diction 
and a charm of sound and metre which no language but Sanskrit 
can produce. Thus we have a pretty picture of the naughty Rama 
as a child : 

na sa Rama iha kva yata ity : anuyukto vanitdbhir agratah 
nijahastaputavrtdnano : vidadhe ’ likanilinam arbhakah . 

‘ “ Rama is not here ; where has he gone ? ” the women called 
as they searched for him, but the child, covering his face with his 
clasped hands, played hide-and-seek with them/ Though flagrant 
imitations of Kalidasa, these stanzas are not unworthy of that 
poet : 

pusparatnavibhavair yathepsitam : sa vibhusayati rajanan - 
dane 

darpanam tu na cakanksa yositam : svamisammadaphalam 
hi mandanam . 

4 With richness of jewels and flowers she adorned herself before 
the prince as was his will ; but she sought not a mirror, for 
woman’s tiring hath its guerdon in her lord’s delight/ 


1 Nandargikar (. Kumaradasa , p. xxiv) asserts that he uses the Gaud^ but this 
exaggerates, though he may have known Magha. The reverse is probable; cf. Jan. 
iii, 34 f. with Magha, v. 29 ; below, § 4. Walter ( Irtdica , iii. 34, 36) claims that 
Bharavi borrows the use of tan and perfect impersonal passives , from him, but this is 
doubtless the reverse of the truth. 
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kaitavena kalahesu suptaya: sa ksipan vasanant attasadh - 
vasah 

cora ity uditahasavibhramam : sapragalbhant avakkandito 
9 d hare. 

‘ In their dalliance she feigned to fall asleep ; then as he touched 
her robe in diffidence, “Thief! ” she exclaimed in laughing con- 
fusion, and boldly kissed him on the lips/ Another verse, de- 
scribing love-weariness, proves use of Canto viii of the Kumara - 
sambkava : 1 

tasya hastam abala vyapohitmn: mekhaldgunasaniipasahginam 
mandagaktir aratim nyavedayal : lolaneiragalitena varina . 

f Though in her weariness she had not strength to push away the 
hand that sought to loosen her girdle, still she showed her in- 
difference by the tears that fell from her glancing eyes/ A famous 
crux in the creation of womans beauty is posed : 

pagyan kato manmathabdnapdtaih : gakto vidhdtum na mimlla 
caksuh 

iiru vidhdtrd hi krtau katham tdv : ity dsa tasydm sumater 
vitarkah . 

* If he looked, then love's darts must have pierced his heart ; if 
he closed his eyes, he could not have seen to create ; how then 
did the creator fashion the beauty of her limbs ? Thus even the 
wisest was at fault/ Love and nature are inseparably blended : 

praleyakdlapriyaviprayoga * : glaneva ratrih kgayam dsasada 
jagama tnandam divaso vasanta-: kruratapagranta iva kra - 
inena. 

* Night perished, as a maiden fadeth through severance from her 
lover in winter's cold, and in her place slow came the day, as 
though wearied by the fierce spring heat.’ 

In another stanza we may have a reminiscence of BhSravi : 2 

vdsantikasydhgucayena bhanor: hemantam dlokya hatapra- 
bhdvam 

saroruhdm uddkrtakantakcna : priiyeva ramyam jaftase 
vanena , 

1 viii, 14 is copied in Kum&r*da»a, viti. 8 and 34, 

* x, 36 compared with J&nakiharan&) iii, 9 ; ef. ix, a* with i, 4,, 
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* Seeing that winter’s prowess had been quelled by the army of 
the rays of the spring sun, sweetly laughed the forest in its joy 
that the tormenter of the lotuses had been banished.’ 

Though not a pedant, Kumaradasa was a keen student of 
grammar, and there is no doubt that he must rank as an authority 
of some weight in judging the correctness of disputed forms. He 
himself sneers in a paronomasia at bad poets who spoil their com- 
positions by the use of such particles 1 as tu, hi, na , by incorrect 
employment of roots, and by hiding their meaning through wrong 
words, and doubtless he had authority for such formations as 
halacarma , furrow, where carma is clearly from car , go, and 
maruta, a by-form of marut . He borrows from the Kdgika the 
rare forms vitust- y to comb one’s top-knot, marmavidh , piercing 
the vitals, satyap -, declare truth, and such aorists as acakamata ; 
other rare terms from the grammarians are anyataredyus , one day, 
dyafigiclikata , violence, iksugakata , field of sugar cane, jampati , 
husband and wife, nigara , covering, pagyatohara, robber in broad 
daylight, pravara , covering, bkidelima , fit to be broken, mustim- 
dhaya, fist-sucking baby, gayika , sloth, and saukharatrika , asking 
if one has slept well. Of constructions he has very freely ad- 
verbial prepositional compounds, the impersonal use of the perfect 
passive, and the weird passive munina josam abkuyata , ‘ the sage 
rejoiced \ The accusative with sarvatas and ubhayatas is gramma- 
tical; kalasya kasyacit has a similar origin, but samah sahasrdni 
seems careless and dosd as instrumental of dosan is unparal- 
leled ; the use of khalu and iva at the beginning of lines is 
quite wrong, and censured by Vamana as regards khalu? From 
Valmiki he has tanucchada , feather, from Kalidasa avarna , shame, 
and ajarya, friendship. His love of periphrasis is remarkable: 
he styles himself even Kumaraparicaraka. 

Kumaradasa's use of metre is skilled, but he follows in the 
main the manner of Kalidasa without seeking the elaboration of 
the use of many shifting metres as in Bharavi. The (Jloka 3 is 

1 Already id Vasavadattd (p. 134) ; see Jan . i. 89 ; viii. 29. 

2 x iii* 39* Magha, ii. 70 the use is correct, as ' khalu there equals alam. 
Nandargikar (pp. xii f.) gives some dubious words, klamathu , asa as perfect, tapasyad - 
bhavanam , jayamanam as middle, atmasu as plural. 

8 In 424 half-stanzas in ii, vi, and x there are only 10 Vipulas, 8 first, 1 second 
(irregular w — — — beginning), r third ; 4 fourth Vipulas in Nandargikar’s ed. must be 

false readings. Before the first Vipula the first foot is 6 times or is: ^ — — 

as against 2 — kj — , a phenomenon like the facts in Kalidasa. 
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dominant in Cantos ii, vi, and x ; Drutavilambita in xi ; Prami- 
taksara in xiii ; Upajati of Indravajra type in i, iii, and vii ; 
Var^astha in v, ix, xi i, and iii. 64-76 ; Vaitallya in iv; and 
Rathoddhata in viii. The minor metres are Qardulavikrldita, 
QikharinI, Sragdhara, Puspitagra (xvi), Praharsini, Vasantatilaka, 
Avitatha, Mandakranta, and Malini 

4. Magha 

All that Magha tells us of himself is the fact that his father was 
Dattaka Sarva^raya, and his grandfather, Suprabhadeva, was the 
minister of a king whose name is variously read by the manuscripts 
as Varmalakhya, Varmalata, &c. Now an inscription 1 exists of 
a certain king Varmalata of A.D . 625, and it is plausible to hold 
that thus we can date Magha somewhere in the laier part of the 
seventh century. This accords satisfactorily with the fact that he 
is clearly later than Bharavi, who in a sense was his model, than 
Bhatti, whose m^ndn^T^iihtih he trumps with his 
nmmihur gatabhartrkah , * ever and again they fainted, their 
spouses gone*, and probably than Kumaradasa. Nor is there 
really any doubt that Magha knew the Kdgikd Vriti . What is 
more important is that in ii. \ \% the only natural interpretation 
of the verse is that we have a reference to the Nyasakara, a com- 
mentator on the Kdgikdy J inend rabuddhi, whose date must be 
c. A.D. 7C0. It is much wiser to accept this date, and to place 
Magha about that time than to endeavour to explain the passage 
away, and there is no reason whatever to think the date too late. 
He certainly knew the Nagdnanda of Harsa, and the effort to 
prove that he was used by Subandhu, though very ingenious, is 
unconvincing. It is simplest to recognize that the similarities be- 
tween the two writers, if not due to their working in the same 
field with similar models, is due to Magha’s knowledge of the 
romance of Vdsavadattd ? 

Magha’s theme is borrowed like that of Bharavi from the 
Mahdbhdrata but, while Bharavi magnifies £iva, Magha's 

1 Kielhorn, ON. 1906, pp, 143 f. ; JRAS, 190S, p. 499. Cf, Jacobi, WZKM. iv, 
336 ff, ; Bhandarkar, El, ix. 187 IT. ; Hultz&ch, ZDMG, lxxii. 147 5 Walter, Indica, 
iii. 3a (Mfigha, xx, 47 ,famkiftarana t L 4), 

* The text is cd. NSP, 1933. Tram, up to xi, 35 by C, Schatz, Bielefeld, 184$ ; 
extract! Cappeller, B&tamtigha (1915), and a* a whole by Iluitach, Asia Major } ii, 

9 H- 38-45* 
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favourite god is Visnu ; t he contrast is doubtless deliberate , just 
a s in Cantos iv and xix he sets himself out to vie with Can tos iv 
a nd xv of the Kiratarju niya a s studies in variety of metre an d 
oirio sities"orform respectivel y^" The epic tale is simple ; Krsna 
encourages Yudhisthira to perform his royal consecration. The 
rite proceeds, and Bhisma’s counsel results in the award to Krsna 
of the present of honour. (Jifupala, king of Cedi, is wroth and 
leaves the hall ; Yudhisthira would follow him and appease him, 
but Bhlsma extols Krsna and restrains him. (Ji^upala stirs up 
revolt and seeks to destroy the sacrifice. Yudhisthira seeks 
Bhisma’s counsel as usual; he is advised to trust Krsna and 
defy the king. The latter insults Bhlsma who retorts by a de- 
nunciation of him, and explains that Krsna has been under a 
promise to the king’s mother to endure a hundred deeds of evil 
of her son. Q^upala then transfers his vituperation to Krsna, 
who re plies, ev oking a fresh ons laught of words, including a re- 
p roach for Krsna ’s theft of his affianced bride. Krsna replies that 
he has now fulfilled his pledge, and with his discus severs the 
head of his foe. Magha shows decided originality in touching up 
this theme7~in C ant of weha ve a new motif ; the^sage~NaradiT 
appearsTn the house of Vasudeva where Krsna lives, and in the 
name of Indra bids the hero dispose of the Cedi king whose 
hostility menaces men and gods. This affords Magha the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his skill in politics ; Krsna takes counsel with 
Balarama and Uddhava ; the former advises immediate war, the 
latter acceptance of the invitation to Yudhisthira’s consecration. 
Then, imitating Bharavi in Cantos iv-xi, he leaves his original 
entirely and proceeds to exhibit his skill in a longer series of de- 
scriptions. Krsna leavesJD varaka for In d raprastha, not witho ut 
a fine pict ure oTTus capital (iii). MounfRaivataka is reached, 
and Daruka, his charioteer, expatiates to Krsna on its loveliness 
(iv). The army encamps, enabling Magha to air his knowledge 
of campai gns as they should be conducted in poetry (v) ; needless 
to say the women are not forgotten : the queens accompany the 
host in litters, their ladies ride on horses or the humble ass, the 
hetairai swarm and make their toilets for their masters ; soldiers, 

* elephants, and women alike must enjoy the bath. Krsna himse lf 
must havjLgleasure_l _so the six seasons as fair maidens appear to 
gtve*onTmore opportunity of picturing love (vi). No wonder that 
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the Yadavas imitate him ; with fair ladies they wander in the 
woods (vii), and share the bath (viii). The sun, charmed by the 
appearance of these heroes, desires to imitate them and bathe in 
the waters of the western ocean ; thus we have a very elaborate 
and often happy picture of the sunset and the rising of the moon, 
which waken again love in the hearts of the women, who send 
their eyes and their invitations to their lovers (ix). They are 
only too eager to accept them, and after drinking together they 
indulge in the joys of love (x). Day dawns (xi), the army 
awakens to its duties, and the Yamuna is crossed (xii), Krsna 
enters Indraprastha and is welcomed by Yudhisthira; the poet 
remembers to vie with Atjvaghosa and Kalidasa in describing the 
feelings of the women who crowd to see him enter. We now re- 
turn to the narrative of the epic, but in more polished form. The 
ceremony is performed, Krsna receives the gift of honour (xiv). 
£i* 9 upala protests, Bhlsma challenges him, he leaves the hall and 
prepares his army for battle (xv). A tour de force follows; 
Qifupala’s envoy brings a message of set ambiguity, either a de- 
fiance or a submission; Satyaki answers it, and the envoy replies 
haughtily (xvi). The two armies move forward to battle (xvii) ; 
their contest is described at length, not without ability, though, 
like nearly every Sanskrit writer, he gives the impression of 
painting his picture from books, not life and death. In the end 
the two rivals meet, fight with their arrows, then with super- 
natural weapons, until Krsna slays his foe, whose power passes 
over to the victor. 

The changes made in the epic narrative are not inconsiderable. 
One great improvement is the shortening of the rival speeches, 
though even so they remain long. The picture of the sacrifice 
replaces the single line given to it in the epic, and the preliminaries 
of the contest are carried on not by the the rivals but by envoys. 
More important is the imitation of Bharavfs procedure in making 
a struggle between rival armies precede the duel 

Admitting that these stories taken over from the epic gave little 
scopeToTt&e highest qualities of poetry, and that, as in Bharavi, 
plot and characterization are of no great account, M5gha un- 
questionably has no mean poetical merits, though we need not 
accept the eulogies of later critics who claimed that he united 
tKelnents of his greatest rivals. If he lacks the conciseness, the 
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calm serenity and dignity of Bharavi at his best, he possesses 
much luxuriance of expression and imagination, and in the many 
love passages of his epic sweetness and prettinesses abound. He 
admits directly his indebtedness to the Kamasiitra and exhibits 
intimate knowledge of its details in a manner which western taste 
finds tedious, while Indian opinion — homo sum , humani nil a me 
alienum puto — accepts it with admiration. The worst of his sins 
is his deplorable exhibition in xix of his power of twisting language. 
He actually compares the array of the army to the appearance of 
a Mahakavya when verses are put in the form of the figures 
Sarvatobhadra, Cakra, Gomutrika, &c., and such figures he 
illustrates in his poem. No doubt we hear in the Alexandrian 
age, as in later Roman poetry, 1 of such things as Sotadean verses 
to be read backwards, of Simmias making poems, technopaignia> 
in the form of an axe, or a nightingale’s egg, of Dosiadas’s similar 
feat with an altar, and so on. It may be that these tricks arose 
from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords or leaves, but 
in any case Magha shows himself devoid of taste ; so also in the 
construction of such a stanza as xix. 3 where the first line has no 
consonant but j\ the second only t y the third bh , and the last r with 
a final Visarga. More clever is the speech of the envoy in xv 

abhidhaya tada tad apriyam ; ~Q igupalo * nugayam par am gatah 
bhavqpo * bhimanah sagmjiate : sarusah J^artum upetya mananam . 

4 vi?tipala, having merited your displeasure, in deep regret (in 
high anger) seeks eagerly (fearlessly) to come before you and pay 
due homage (slay you).’ These double entendres are beloved in 
India, and Bharavi has a fair number, but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 
Moreover they have a fatal effect on language ; if a double sense 
is to be expressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings, constructions, and word order. The effort 
leads to constant ransacking of the poetical lexicons extant and 
tu rns the pursuit of poetry into an intellectual exercise of n oj high 
vajugJtq^ ruin o f emo tio n and fhou gHt 

Happilyther^ is^ ^ much in Magha to make up for his demerits. 

1 Cf, Martial, ii, 86. 9 f. : tUTpe est difficiles habere rmgas 
et stuitus labor est ineptiarum. 
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He can imitate the good sense and simplicity of Bharavi’s moral 

nalambate daishkatani na nisidati pauruse 

gabdarthau satkcnnyiva dvayqm vid;van K apeksate, 

t TT , \ 

4 He relies not on fate, he depends not on human power alone ; 

as a good poet has regard to sound and sense alike, so he cultivates 

b °‘ h - tog&iar ^-wna K: 

saidpada sustkirammanyo bhavati svalpayapi yah 
krtakrpyo yidjiir tmtmye na vftrdhayati tasya tam. 

* If a man think himself established securely by a slight success, 
then, I ween, Fate, having accomplished all he seeks, affords him 
no further blessing.* In more elaborate style, with a distinct aim 
at suiting sense and sound, he vies with Bhatti 1 and echoes per- 
haps a phrase of Kufriaradasa : 2 * fi r 

satachatabhinnaghanena bibhratd : nrsihha saihhhn atanum 
tanuni tvaya 

sa mugdhakantastanasahgabhahgurair : uroviddram prati - 

‘ O man-lion, when thou didst* assume that mighty lion form and 
cleft with thy tawny mane the clouds, thou didst tear him to 
pieces, rending asunder his breast with those nails which bend so 
gentlv-^n a loving m aide n’s bosojyA There is a martial tone in: 

ayantmatn avira ia ray a »\ raja k a nik van a m 
Vr<? ' ^'^p/^ainyavLsamd»{aldgftubkik gripater ftrmimadbhik. 
asui,'wntiii^^iuk ur-n^ j vza ltad^ varidfier apaganatn 
^3*1 doffiyttaand mi Pwarafft 'van a m auddhatyabhajam. 

1 As the hosts of the king with unbroken flow, with unceasing 
clamour in their proud onslaught, advanced against the vast 
armies of Krsna, there arose a battle swaying to and fro as when 
the waters of the streams mingle with the foaming waves of ocean.’ 
More commonplace but-neatlv .phrased is :r\ . ___ - 

sajalambudhararavanukari ; dhvcmir apuntadinrnukko ra- 
ini urdkvakanthaih ; dtikanthair upakar - 


’runikrtdkekam 
nay&mbabhfwa . 

1 xii, 5$ i Mftgha, i, 47. 


51 xi. 45- 
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4 The roar of the chariot, matching the thunder of the rain-cloud 
and filling the air, was eagerly echoed by the peacocks, who 
stretched out their necks and redoubled their loud calls.’ There 


attle : 




c?7 


this vignette of the 

turyarcivair ahitottalatalair : gayantlbhih kdhhlain kdhalabhih 
nrtte caksuhgunyahastaprayogam ; kaye hujan kambur uccair ■ 

f Over a corpse 1 that danced blindly moving its hands midst the 
loud roll of the drums and the trumpet’s clangour, the conch rang 
shrill as it laughed aloud.’ 

Extremely characteristic is the plan of blending the emotion of 
love with war ; we have two strange pictures of a stricken field, 

wh ° fa- 

■accin murckdm etya gadhapraharah : siktak cltaik cikarair 


kagcin 

vdranasya 


ucchagvasa prasthita tain jighrksur : vyarthdkutd ndkandrl 

***" , l3 

4 One, sore smitten, fainted ; then drenched with cool water from 
his elephant’s trunk breathed again, and the heavenly nymph, 
who had started to seize him, her purpose foiled, fell back 

famtin j^5r*V 

tyaktaprdnamsamytige has tints thd : vlksya premnd tat - 
ksanad udgatasuh 

prapyahhandam devabhuyam satztvad : dgiglesa svaiva ham - 

4 One lady who seated on an elephant had seen her beloved slain 
in the battle and on the spot died from grief, winning by her faith 
complete divinity, embraced once more in heaven her husband.’ 
Magha, however, is capable of very effective str ength and 
simplicity, es pecially in the speeches of his heroes, as in £19^ 
pala’s dignified protest against theTionour paid by Yudhisthira 
to Krsna; 


yad apupujas tvam iha Pdrtha: Murajitam apujitaih satdm 
prema vilasati mahad tad aho : dayitam janah khalu guniii 
many ate. ^ 
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anrlam girani na gadaslti : jagati patahair vighusyase 
nindyam atha ca Harim arcayatas : tava karmanaiva vikasaty 
asatyata. 

( That thou hast honoured, o king, the slayer of Mura, unhonoured 
by the good, doth prove thy partiality; one, forsooth, deemeth 
virtuous him whom he loveth. u Thou sayst no word of false- 
hood ”, so art thou proclaimed with beat of drum throughout the 
world ; yet by having honour paid to the worthless Hari, thou 
dost blazon abroad thy falsity/ We prefer this eloquence to the 
ingenuity which won him the sobriquet of bell-Magha, because of 
his cleverness 1 in comparing a mountain, on one side of which the 
sun set, while on the other the moon rose, to an elephant from 
whose back two bells hung, one on either side. His use of figures 
is free and often, as may be seen above, happy ; his alliterations 
usually have point and effect. 

Magha is an adept in language and affords abundant exemplifi- 
cation of grammatical rules , 2 very possibly under Bhatti's influence. 
His periphrastic perfects passive ^such as bibharjhnbabhiivc are fre- 
quent ; rare uses are ntadhyesarntm^am and ffirtySlkm ; vairayi- 
tar as is froSTtlie denomTnati vc vair^ate\ aghatatc , nise divan, 
and nyadhdyisatdm are recondite forms ; purely borrowed from 
Panini are the unique use in i. 51 of the imperative to express 
repeated action, and of the future in lieu of the imperfect after 
a verb of remembering. 

As regards metre Magha's chief feat is his accomplishment in 
Canto iv when he manages to use twenty-two as opposed to the 
mere sixteen of Bharavi’s corresponding tourde force . The Qloka 
is the most common, being the basis of Cantos ii and xix ; Upa- 
jati of Vanfastha type prevails in i and xii; the Indravajra type 3 
in iii ; the Udgata in xv ; the Aupacchandasika in xx ; the 
Drutavilambita in vi ; the Puspitagra in vii ; the Pramitaksara in 
ix; the PraharsinI in viii ; the ManjubhasinI in xiii ; the Malini 
in xi ; the Rathoddhata in xiv, and the Rucira, Vasantatilaka , 3 

1 iv. ao ; Peterson, OC. vi, in. ii. 339. 

2 Cappeller, Bdlamdgha , pp. 187 f. 

s In these metres occasionally a and c end in w, a licence as a rule permissible only 
in the even lines ; cf. VSraana, v. x, % f, ; Sdhilyadarpana 575, He uses a short final 
thrice in the first, once in the second Vipulft; Bh&ravi never permits this, and 
Kltlid&sa only once, doubtfully, has w in the first VipulS, 
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Vaitaliya, and QalinI in xvii, v, xvi, and xviii respectively, an 
enumeration which shows how proud was Magha of his skill in 
varying the metre of the cantos . The Svagata in x was doubt- 
less borrowed from Bharavi, and Bilhana in his turn freely uses 
this rare form. The Glti form of Arya occurs twice, while there 
is but one stanza each of the Utsara, Kalahansa, Citralekha, 
Jaladharamala, Jaloddhatagati,Totaka, Dodhaka, Dhrta^ri, PrthvI, 
Prabha, Pramada, Bhramaravilasita, Mahjarl, Mahamalika, Van9a- 
pattrapatita, VaifvadevI, QikharinI, Sragdhara, SragvinI, and 
Harinl. The Mattamayura, Mandakranta, and Qardulavikrldita 
have t\yo, three, and four stanzas apiece. 

In his use of the £loka Magha has out of 464 half-stanzas 125 
cases of Vipula forms, 47 of the first, 44 of the second, and 34 of 
the third, no case of the fourth being allowed. 1 This frequency 
of use is in striking contrast to that of Kalidasa and Bharavi, for 
he has one Vipula in every three or four verses while in the others 
the proportions range from one to twelve or fourteen. Kalidasa 
again prefers the third to the second Vipula, while Bharavi hardly 
has the third, and Magha treats them equally. Magha is n ot 
quite so polished a writer as Bhara vi, for he allows the weak 
"caesura in mandg abhydvrttya vd, and in xi. 18 and 22 omits this 
caesura entirely, without the excuse of recondite forms of xix. 5a 
and 108. A further sign of decline in feeling is the almost equal 
use in the case of the first Vipula of the form - — w — for the first 

foot as opposed to ^ ^ , the figures being twenty-one to twenty- 

six ; Magha evidently did not appreciate the desirability of 
differentiating between the treatment of the first and second 
Vipulas. From his frequent employment of Vipulas Jacobi* 
suggest s a westen ^ri^mn^~he poet, having regard to^ the^ 
similar fact irTtEeTase of Hemacandra, and the poet’s knowledge 
of the Vindhya, but this c onclusion must be deemed uncertain. 

1 In SIFI. vm. ii. 55 the figures are given as 45, 45, 33, and 3, different readings 
being followed. 

a IS. xvii. 444- His style, however, is Gauda, not Vaidarbha. Tradition makes 
him a native of Qrimala, and this place may have been' under Varmalata's rule. 
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N O other of the epic poets who have come down to us 
stands on the level of those whom we have reviewed, 
and of the early epic poets whose works are now lost we 
have far too little to be able to form any judgement of their 
true merit Of Mentha, or Bhartrmentha, also called Hastipaka, 
Kalhana 1 tells us that the king Matrgupta, himself a poet, found 
his Hayagrlvavadha so charming that he rewarded the poet by 
giving him a golden dish to place below it when it was being 
bound, lest the flavour should escape ; delighted with this sign of 
appreciation the poet felt the reward needless. Matrgupta was 
according to Kalhana a predecessor of Fravarasena, and his 
personality has suffered a confusion with Kalidasa by unwise con- 
jecture. His date must remain doubtful, but he is credited with 
a comment on the Ndtyagdsira of Bharata of which quotations 
remain. Kalhana cites textually two stanzas, the former of which 
is heavy and laboured, the latter deserves citation : 

ndkdram udvahasi naiva vihatthase tv am : ditsdm na suca - 
yasi muncasi satphaldni 

nihgabdavarsanam ivdmbudharasya rdjan : samlaksyate pha- 
lata eva tava prasddah . 

‘ Thou dost display no emotion, nor dost thou boast ; thou dost 
not reveal thy intention to give, but dost yield thy fair fruits ; as 
when the cloud sheds its rain without a sound, so from its fruit 
alone, o king, is thy favour revealed.* Mentha receives the com- 
pliment, such as it is, of being placed second in the spiritual 
lineage of Valmiki, Mentha, Bhavabhuti and Rftja^ekhara, while 
Mankha places him beside Subandhu, Bharavi, and Bana. Some 
pretty verses are cited from him in the anthologies, as usual with 
dubious correctness, but one may be quoted : 

1 Hi. 135 * 1 ., a6o iT. Cf. Peterson, SjM>, pp. 9a ff,, nyiT, ; Aufreeht, ZDMG. 
xxvii, 51 ; xxxvi, 368. Thomas ( Kavindravacanma m umy<t) gives references to 
anthology versea for these poets. 
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tathdpy akrtako ttalahasap allavitadh ara m 
mukham gramavilasinyah sakalam rajyam arhaii. 

* None the less the face of the village maiden, when her lower lip 
blossoms in an unfeigned loud laughter, is worth a whole king- 
dom.’ If we trust such evidence as there is regarding the date of 
Pravarasena, 1 successor of Matrgupta on the throne of Kashmir, 
we may set Mentha towards the latter part of the sixth century, 
and make him a contemporary of the author of the Setubandha . 

Not much later falls the Rdvanarjtmtya 2 or Arjunaravaniya 
of Bhaumaka, also styled Bhlma, Bhuma, or Bhumaka, who won 
fame in Kashmir. The epic in twenty-seven cantos tells the tale, 
found in the Ramayanct , of the strife between Arjuna Kartavlrya 
and Ravana, but as in the case of Bhatti, whose example may 
have been followed, though the dates are indecisive, the aim is to 
illustrate rules of grammar. The pedantic side predominates in 
the later work, Kavirahasya 3 of Halayudha, which is really meant 
to illustrate the modes of formation of the present tense of Sanskrit 
roots, but incidentally serves as a eulogy of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna III (c. A. D. 940-56). 

Kashmir under Avantivarman before the close of the ninth 
century gives us a Buddhist epic of some interest, the KappJiana- 
bhyndayaf which is based on a tale in the Avada7iagataka of the 
conversion of a king of the south who had harboured evii designs 
against the king of Qravastl. This topic is treated by (Jivasvamin 
in the full epic manner, manifestly under the influence of Magha 
and of Bharavi, for the structure of the poem is manifestly based 
on that of the Kiratarjunlya as well as of the (jigupalavadha . 
The poem opens with a description of Kapphana and Lllavatl, his 
royal capital (i). A spy bears the news of the pride of Prasenajit 
and of his just rule, as in Kiratarjunlya i. The princes at the 
court are in confusion at the news (iii) ; there is held a council of 
war (iv), and an envoy is dispatched to bear the threat of war to 
Prasenajit (v). Then occurs the usual digression ; the king is 

1 Cf. Stein, Rajatar i. 83 f. 

2 Ed. KM. 68, 1900, Cf. Trivedi, Bhattikavya , i. pp. x f. 

3 Ed. Greifswald, 1900. A Yudhisthiravijaya with a continuation, Dhatukdvya , 
dealing with the Bharata story and grammar and roots (KM. x. 52-231) is ascribed to 
a Vasudeva ; cf. possibly the Vasudeva of the rimed poems (JRAS. 1925, pp. 264 ff.). 

4 £§eshagiri. Report, 1893-4, pp. 49 if. ; Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxvii. 92 f. ; Thomas, 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya, pp. 1 1 1 ff . ; Mitra, JVep. Buddh . Lit., p. 38 (Kapphinaof 
the Daksinapatha). 
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induced by a Vidyadhara to visit with him the Malaya mountain 
in order there to devise a plan of campaign (vi), in reality to allow 
of the time-honoured descriptions, in which he vies as regards 
figures of sound with (figtipalavcidha iv and Kiratarjuniya v. 
Then are fully developed the encampment of the host (vii), the 
seasons which unite on the mountain in order to permit of the 
poet describing them all in one canto (viii), the sports of the army 
with its women in the water (ix), then their amusements in roam- 
ing the woods and picking flowers (x). Sunset is now due (xi), 
and the moon must rise (xii), to excite the damsels to join with 
their unwarlike swains in a drinking bout (xiii), and then in the 
mysteries of love in the best manner of the Kamafastra (xiv). 
The end of the night and daybreak are now inevitable (xv). The 
host, refreshed and encouraged by its debaucheries, marches (xvi), 
and a long drawn out conflict (xvii-xix) results in the conversion 
of Kapphana (xx). The anthologies have some quite pretty 
verses, but all is very much at second hand, and in this case the 
master is decidedly superior to the pupil. The author clearly 
was well read in Sanskrit literature, and, very naturally for 
a Buddhist, he has a reference to the Nagananda of Harsa in an 
allusion to the piles of bones of Nagas slain by Garuda heaped 
up on the seashore beyond the Malaya mountains. 

Magha’s great influence is seen also in the Haravijaya , l the 
work of another Kashmirian, Ratnakara with the styles Rajanaka 
and Vagnjvara, who flourished under Brhaspati or Cippata 
Jayaplda and Avantivarman, and was thus in his prime about 
A.D. 850. The theme is of the lightest, the slaying of the demon 
Andhaka, born of Qiv a when Parvati playfully covered his eyes 
with her hands. The child thus unhappily bo # rn blind grows up, 
by austerities wins sight, and becomes master of the three worlds 
until, as usual, Qiva finds it necessary to kill him. The plan is 
the same scheme we have seen already ; Qiva's capital must be 
described (i), then his Tandava dance (ii), the seasons (iii), and 
mount Mandara (iv, v). Then comes in the motif of the appeal of 
the seasons, headed by spring, to Qiva for protection against the 
new conqueror. £iva’s counsellors now debate, and the poet has 

1 Ed. with Alaka’s comm., KM. 22, 1890. For anthology verses see Peterson, 
Subkasitavali , pp. 96 ff . ; Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 373 ff. For imitation of Magha, 
cf. Jacobi, WZKM. iv. 240 f, ; Dhruva, v. 35, 
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up to Canto xvi to display his perfection in the art of politics. After 
all the talk an envoy is dispatched to the demon to bid him retire 
from the realms he has usurped. Here is the moment for the usual 
digression, and we have thirteen cantos of the sports of the retinue 
of Qiva, precisely of the same sort already recorded, including sun- 
rise, sunset, the stormy sea, and a very careful exposition of the 
practice of the Kama^astra in xxix. The envoy at last reaches the 
demon’s kingdom in heaven, which necessarily must be described 
at length (xxxi). The exchange of speeches which follows re- 
quires seven cantos. The envoy naturally returns without 
having accomplished anything save a prodigious amount of bad 
rhetoric ; the forces of Qiva take four cantos to be made ready 
for battle — for which their amorous sports would seem to render 
them dubiously fitted. They prove somewhat mediocre warriors, 
but after Canto xlvii has been variegated by the insertion of 
a hymn to the dread goddess Candl, the poem is allowed to close 
at Canto 1 with the death of the miscreant. The poet claims to 
have imitated Bana, and some notice is taken of him in the 
anthologies, but, though he is doubtless responsible for some 
good stanzas, and Ksemendra attests his skill in the Vasantati- 
laka metre, his poem is a hopeless blunder and his fondness for 
Yamakas adds to its inherent dreariness. No more striking 
instance exists than this of the utter lack of proportion which can 
afflict the minds of poets with considerable technical facility and 
abundant knowledge. 

To the same century and Kashmir belongs Abhinanda, son of 
Jayanta Bhatta, the logician, who wrote an epitome in epic form 
of the Kadambari of Bana, styled the Kadambarikathasara } and 
who mentions Raja 9 ekhara as a contemporary. The date of his 
namesake, son of Qatananda, author of a Ramacarita , which deals 
with the history of Rama from the rape of Slta, is unknown, and 
equally uncertain is it to which of these worthies is ascribed by 
an unknown hand 1 2 comparison with Kalidasa. What is certain 
is that neither deserves it in the slightest. Kashmir again in the 
eleventh century produced a writer of the most unflinching 
industry and often dreariness, 3 the polymath Ksemendra. In 

1 Cf. Thomas, Kavtmiravacanasamuccaya , p. 20 ; Buhler, IA. ii. 102 f. 

2 Qdrngadhara , viii. 5, where Acala and Amala are added. 

3 Cf. L6vi, JA. 1885, ii. 420. 
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induced by a Vidyadhara to visit with him the Malaya mountain 
in order there to devise a plan of campaign (vi), in reality to allow 
of the time-honoured descriptions, in which he vies as regards 
figures of sound with Qigupalavadha iv and Kirdtdrjuniya v. 
Then are fully developed the encampment of the host (vii), the 
seasons which unite on the mountain in order to permit of the 
poet describing them all in one canto (viii), the sports of the army 
with its women in the water (ix), then their amusements in roam- 
ing the woods and picking flowers (x). Sunset is now due (xi), 
and the moon must rise (xii), to excite the damsels to join with 
their unwarlike swains in a drinking bout (xiii), and then in the 
mysteries of love in the best manner of the Kama^stra (xiv). 
The end of the night and daybreak are now inevitable (xv). The 
host, refreshed and encouraged by its debaucheries, marches (xvi), 
and a long drawn out conflict (xvii-xix) results in the conversion 
of Kapphana (xx). The anthologies have some quite pretty 
verses, but all is very much at second hand, and in this case the 
master is decidedly superior to the pupil. The author clearly 
was well read in Sanskrit literature, and, very naturally for 
a Buddhist, he has a reference to the Nagananda of Harsa in an 
allusion to the piles of bones of Nagas slain by Garuda heaped 
up on the seashore beyond the Malaya mountains. 

Magha’s great influence is seen also in the Haravijaya , l the 
work of another Kashmirian, Ratnakara with the styles Rajanaka 
and Vaglt^vara, who flourished under Brhaspati or Cippata 
Jayaplda and Avantivarman, and was thus in his prime about 
A.D. 850. The theme is of the lightest, the slaying of the demon 
Andhaka, born of Qiva when Parvati playfully covered his eyes 
with her hands. The child thus unhappily born blind grows up, 
by austerities wins sight, and becomes master of the three worlds 
until, as usual, Qiva finds it necessary to kill him. The plan is 
the same scheme we have seen already ; Qiva’s capital must be 
described (i), then his Tandava dance (ii), the seasons (iii), and 
mount Mandara (iv, v). Then comes in the motif of the appeal of 
the seasons, headed by spring, to £iva for protection against the 
new conqueror. £iva’s counsellors now debate, and the poet has 

1 Ed. with Alaka’s comm., KM. 22, 1890. For anthology verses see Peterson, 
SubkasitavaU , pp. 9 6ff. ; Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 373 ff. For imitation of Magha, 
cf. Jacobi, W 2 KM. iv. 240 f. j Dhruva, v. 35. 
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up to Canto xvi to display his perfection in the art of politics. After 
all the talk an envoy is dispatched to the demon to bid him retire 
from the realms he has usurped. Here is the moment for the usual 
digression, and we have thirteen cantos of the sports of the retinue 
of £iva, precisely of the same sort already recorded, including sun- 
rise, sunset, the stormy sea, and a very careful exposition of the 
practice of the Kamafastra in xxix. The envoy at last reaches the 
demon's kingdom in heaven, which necessarily must be described 
at length (xxxi). The exchange of speeches which follows re- 
quires seven cantos. The envoy naturally returns without 
having accomplished anything save a prodigious amount of bad 
rhetoric ; the forces of Qiva take four cantos to be made ready 
for battle — for which their amorous sports would seem to render 
them dubiously fitted. They prove somewhat mediocre warriors, 
but after Canto xlvii has been variegated by the insertion of 
a hymn to the dread goddess Candl, the poem is allowed to close 
at Canto 1 with the death of the miscreant. The poet claims to 
have imitated Bana, and some notice is taken of him in the 
anthologies, but, though he is doubtless responsible for some 
good stanzas, and Ksemendra attests his skill in the Vasantati- 
laka metre, his poem is a hopeless blunder and his fondness for 
Yamakas adds to its inherent dreariness. No more striking 
instance exists than this of the utter lack of proportion which can 
afflict the minds of poets with considerable technical facility and 
abundant knowledge. 

To the same century and Kashmir belongs Abhinanda, son of 
Jayanta Bhatta, the logician, who wrote an epitome in epic form 
of the Kadccmbari of Bana, styled the Kadambarikathasara } and 
who mentions Rajafekhara as a contemporary. The date of his 
namesake, son of Qatananda, author of a Ramacarita , which deals 
with the history of Rama from the rape of Slta, is unknown, and 
equally uncertain is it to which of these worthies is ascribed by 
an unknown hand 1 2 comparison with Kalidasa. What is certain 
is that neither deserves it in the slightest. Kashmir again in the 
eleventh century produced a writer of the most unflinching 
industry and often dreariness, 3 the polymath Ksemendra. In 

1 Cf. Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuccaya , p. 20 ; Buhler, I A. ii. 102 f. 

2 Q&rngadhara y viii. 5, where Acala and Amala are added. 

3 Cf. LAvi, JA. 1885, ii. 420. 
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1037 he wrote his Bharatamanjari} in 1066 a Dagavatdracarita? 
in which each of the ten incarnations of Visnu is described, the 
ninth being the Buddha thus definitely adopted into the Hindu 
pantheon. Of early date no doubt is his Ramayanamanjari , 1 * 3 an 
epitome of the epic, which like that of the Bharata is correct and 
important for the history of the text but poetically worthless. 
He turned the Kadambari also into verse in the P adya-Kadam - 
bari. 

Kashmir again in the twelfth century produced an interesting 
writer in Mankha, pupil of Ruyyaka, who mentions in his A lam - 
karasarvasva his epic, the Qrikanthacarita , 4 which in twenty-five 
cantos tells the tale of the overthrow by Qiva of the demon 
Tripura. The form is the stereotyped one with a few variations; 
thus in Canto i prayers and benedictions occupy a considerable 
space, in ii and iii we have some ethical matter in the form of 
descriptions of the good and the bad, &c. But by iv we are back 
to a description of Kailasa, of its master (v), the spring (vi), and 
then of the usual sports, swinging, plucking flowers in the woods, 
mixed bathing (vii-ix). Then follow the equally usual descrip- 
tions of the dusk, the rising of the moon, and allied topics until 
in xviii~xxi we have a return to more martial exploits ; after 
the usual confusion the hosts of £iva are marshalled and got 
under way. The Daityas are confounded (xxii), the battle is 
fought in the stereotyped way (xxiii),and Tripura burned. Then 
by a happy transition Mankha gives us in xxv the only part of 
the poem worth reading. He depicts a durbar of learned men 
held by his brother Alamkara, minister of Jayasinha (1139-50). 
Here we have a picture from the real life of the persons who 
made up this learned society, their special capacities and interests, 
the occasion for the gathering being Jhis completion of his poem 
and his declamation of it to his friends. We learn much of 
interest, including the fact that he was one of four brothers who 
all were writers and officials of the court. Doubtless such a Sabha 
must have represented with great accuracy the meetings common 
in the days of Kalidasa and earlier; the similarity to those 

1 Ed. KM. 65, 1898. 2 Ed. KM. a 6, 1891. 

3 Ed. KM. 83, 1903. Cf. Jacobi, Rdmayana , p. 15. 

4 Ed. KM. 3, 1887. Cf. Biihler, Report , pp. 50 ff. On his nse of the UdgatS 

metre cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xliii. 467. 
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familiar to us from Statius, Juvenal, Martial, and Pliny is striking 
and interesting. No such excursion into the realms of real life 
enlivens the Haracaritacintamani 1 of the Kashmirian Jayaratha 
in the same century, which, however, has some value for religion 
as at once a storehouse of £aiva myths and of evidence of Qaiva 
practices and beliefs-. 

As is well known, the Jains sought steadily to take over all 
Brahmanical myths and make them their own. To Amaracandra 
(< c . 1350) we owe a Bdlabkarata , 2 which is distinguished in metre 
but in no other respect. Apparently about 1050 Lolimbaraja 
wrote his Harivilasa 3 which in Canto iii gives the usual descrip- 
tion of the seasons and in iv of Krsna. But little religious poetry 
aimed at Kavya style ; the influence of the Puranas resulted in 
the great mass of Jain work, for instance, being cast in an unpre- 
tentious and pedestrian Sanskrit. 

But a triumph of misplaced ingenuity was attained in the 
twelfth century by three writers. The first perhaps in time was 
Sandhyakara Nandin, whose Ramapalacarita 4 is intended to refer 
in each stanza to the history of Rama and also to the king Rama- 
pala, who flourished at the close of the eleventh century in Bengal. 
The second was apparently the Jain writer Dhanamjaya, 6 perhaps 
called Qrutaklrti, a Digambara, who wrote between 1123 anc * 
1140 ; thd third Kaviraja, 6 styled also Suri or Pandita, whose real 
name was perhaps Madhava Bhatta, and whose patron, as he 
obligingly tells us, was Kamadeva, probably the Kadamba king 
(1182-97). Both these authors perpetrated poems styled Ragha- 
vapandavlya in which we are told simultaneously the stories of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata . The feat, which at first 
sight appears incredible, is explained without special difficulty by 
the nature of Sanskrit. Treating each line of verse as a unit, it is 
possible to break it up very variously into words by grouping 

1 Ed. KM. 61, 1897, Cf. Biihler, Report , p. 61. 

2 Ed. KM. 45, 1894. Cf. Weber, ZDMG. xxvii. 170ft. ; he uses the Lalita and 
Svagata. 

3 Ed. KM. xi. 94-133. 

4 Ed. MASB. iii. 1-56. 

6 Ed. KM. 49, 1895 (18 cantos). Cf. Bhandarhar, Report , 1884-7, pp. 19 1 ; 
Pathak, JBRAS. xxi. 1 ft. ; Fleet, IA. xxxiii. 279. 

6 Ed. KM., 62. The date, c. 1000, ascribed by Bhandarkar, p. 20, is dealt with by 
Pischel {Die Hofdiehter des Lakstnanascna , pp. 37 f.). Cf. Fleet, Bombay Gaz, t i. 2, 

563- 
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together the syllables. Then the meaning of compounds is often 
vitally affected by the mode in which the relations between the 
words composing them are conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed into 
the same terms. Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a very large variety of meanings 
and they supply a considerable number of very strange words 
which have a remarkable appearance of being more or less 
manufactured, in the sense that the meaning or form ascribed 
may have been derived from some mere misunderstanding or in 
some cases from a mere misreading. The way for such works as 
these two poems was paved by the double entendres of Subandhu 
and Bana, and Kaviraja expressly states that he claims to be un- 
rivalled by any but these two in the use of twisted language 
(vakrokti). The Ragkavanaisadhlya of Haradatta Suri, of un- 
known date, performs the same feat for the tale of Rama and 
Nala, and a doubtless quite late Raghavapandavlyayadavlya by 
Cidambara adds the absurdity of telling three stories, the third 
being the legend of the Bhagavata Parana} The deplorable 
folly of such works is obvious, but it remains true that Kaviraja 
at least shows some very fair talent and might have written 
something worthy of consideration if his taste had not led him to 
this extravagance. 

A couple of stanzas from the second canto may serve to indi- 
cate the devices by which two stories are told simultaneously : 

nrpena kanydm janakena ditsitam: ayonijdih lambhayitum 
svayamvare 

dvijaprakarsena sa dharmanandanah : sahdnujas tarn bhu - 
vam apy aniyata, 

i (Rama), who gladdened righteousness, was conducted, together 
with his younger brother, by that best of sages (Vifvamitra) to 
the place of the Svayamvara, in order that he might be made to 
win the daughter bom of no mortal womb, whom king Janaka 
was fain to give in wedlock/ According to the Mahabharaia 
version this runs : ‘The son of Dharma (Yudhisthira) was con- 
ducted, together with his younger brothers, by (order of) that 

1 Venkatadhvarin’s Yadavardghavtya in 30 stanzas tells Ramans story, while read 
backwards it gives Kjsna^s {Madras Calais xx, 7956). 
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best of sages (Vyasa) to the place of the Svayarhvara (Pancala), 
in order that he might be made to win the daughter born of no 
mortal womb whom her royal father (Drupada) was fain to give 
in wedlock.’ Slta was born from the ploughshare, DraupadI from 
the sacrificial altar. 

marge sv atho dirghatamahsutasya : kalatrakrsrapratimohsanena 
ahgdravarnasya jitatmano * sau : cakara tosam naradevajanma. 

‘ Then, as ne fared along, the son of the king of men delighted 
the heart of (the sage) of flaming hue and senses controlled, son 
of Dirghatamas (Gotama) by releasing his spouse from her mis- 
fortune (of being reduced to a stone).’ In the case of the Maha- 
bharata we must read tamahsu tasya , and render : e Then, as he 
fared on ways where darkness long lingers (near the Ganges), the 
son of the king of men delighted the heart of (the Gandharva) 
Angaravarna, whom he defeated, by releasing him at the prayer 
of his wife from peril of death.’ The commentator adds ingenu- 
ously that there is a variant of Angaraparna in the Bhdrata 
whence the tale alluded to is derived, and in that case suggests 
a different rendering for the term as applied to the Ramdyana . 

The result thus achieved is, of course, ultimately nothing more 
than the systematic development of the love of paronomasias 
which is seen to such perfection in Subandhu and Bana. We 
find a similar result achieved in the curious Rasikaranjana 1 of 
Ramacandra, son of Laksmana Bhatta who wrote in 154a at 
Ayodhya, for the verses of that work, read one way, give an 
erotic poem, in another, a eulogy of asceticism. L. H. Gray 2 
has noted a western parallel in the elegy of Leon of Medina on 
his teacher Moses Bassola, which can be read either as. Italian or 
as Hebrew. 3 

An interesting and characteristic figure of the latest stage of 
classical Kavya is Qriharsa, son of Hlra and Mamalladevf, author 
of the N aisadhacarita^ or Naisadhlya, who wrote probably under 
Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 

r Ed. and trans. R. Schmidt, Stuttgart, 1896. 

2 Vdsavadattd , p. 32, n. 1. 

3 Vidyamadhava, author of a treatise on horary astrology (ed. Bibl. Sattsk . 63) and 
a comm, on Bharavi, cites Bana, Subandhu, and himself with Kaviraja as masters; his 
Parvattrukminiya describes the marriages of (Jiva and Parvatl, Kjsna and Rukminl. 
He wrote under Somadeva of the Culukya line ( Madras Catal ,, xx. 7778 f.). 

4 Ed. BI. 1836 and 1855 (two parts) and NSP. 1894. 
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twelfth century, 1 though this date has not passed unquestioned. 2 
He was also author of other works, including the Khandanakha - 
ndakhadya in which he establishes the reasonableness of the 
Vedanta by showing that all attempts at obtaining certainty are 
fallacious. The N aisadhlya unquestionably has a definite interest 
in the history of Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application 
to the charming episode of the Mahdbhdrata , familiar to all 
students as the Nala , of the full resources of a master of diction 
and metre, possessed of a high degree of skill in the difficult art 
of playing on words, and capable of both delicate observation of 
nature and of effective expression of the impressions thence 
derived. Indian taste shows its appreciation of him beyond 
question in naming him a Mahakavi as the successor of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, and Magha, nor need we doubt that to any of these 
critics the Nala would have seemed insufferably tame compared 
to the work of Qrlharsa. As one enthusiast of modern times 3 
says, * all mythology is at his fingers' ends. Rhetoric he rides 
over. He sees no end to the flow of his description,’ and the same 
author, in recounting a tradition that the work counted when 
complete 60 or s 20 cantos expresses the hope that the missing 
portion may be discovered in some collection of manuscripts. It 
is happily incredible that even Qrlharsa should have thought it 
worth while further elaborating his theme. As it is, the long 
poem carries us only to a description of the married bliss of Nala 
and Damayanti, leaving off with a description of the moon carried 
out in a dialogue between the amorous pair. Needless to say, 
Qrlharsa, in dealing with the theme of the wedding, shows that 
his logical studies had in no way prevented him becoming an 
expert of great skill in all the complexities of the Kamasutra . 
We could wish that there was some respectable authority for an 
anecdote once current regarding Harsa ; he was, this tale runs, 
the nephew of Mammata, the famous author of the Kavyapra - 
kaga> to whom in pride he exhibited his poem. His uncle, in lieu 
of rejoicing, expressed only profound regret that he had not seen 
it before he wrote the chapter on faults in poetry in that treatise, 
since it would have saved him all the labour to which he had 

1 Biihler, JBRAS. x. 31 ff. ; xi. 279 ff. * R. P. Chanda, IA. xlii. 83 f,, 386 f. 

5 Krishnamacharya, Sanskr. Lit., p. 45. Nilakumala Bhattacharya ( Naisadka and 
Sri JHarsa) argues that he was a Bengali. 
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been put in searching books to find illustrations of the mistakes 
which he censured. 

Y et it is fair to admit Qrlharsa’s cleverness ; his power of double 
entendre receives perfectly fair use in the recast of the famous 
scene in which Damayant! sees before her five men apparently 
exactly alike and cannot decide which is her lover. Sarasvatl, 
in Qrlharsa’s version, presents the five to her and describes each 
in words which on one reading do express his true identity, but 
on the other apply to Nala, thus setting the poor girl a still more 
distracting task. It is a consolation to reflect that, even had she 
known Sanskrit, she would not have been able without a comment 
to understand what was said by the goddess. Nor, again, is it 
possible to deny that the transition in the last canto from the 
description of night to that of the moon is gracefully effected ; 
Nala exclaims that the moon has grown red with anger at the 
too prolonged celebration of the beauties of his friend, and then 
to appease his wrath he straightway hails the appearance of the 
moon rising in ruddy splendour . 1 

Qrlharsa uses only nineteen metres, a comparatively small 
number. Of these, the favourite is Upajati of the Indravajra 
type, which is predominant in seven cantos; the Vafifastha type 
prevails in four cantos and is the chief metre in Canto xii, in 
which after the model of Bharavi and Magha the poet goes out 
of his way to vary his metres. The Qloka , 2 Vasantatilaka, and 
Svagata are each the main metre of two cantos, while one canto 
each is found of Drutavilambita, Rathoddhata, Vaitallya, and 
Harinl. There is only one stanza in each of Acaladhrti, Totaka, 
Dodhaka; and PrthvI, and five in Mandakranta. More frequent 
yet limited use is made of Puspitagra, MalinI, £ikharinl, and 
Sragdhara. 

Though on the whole we must condemn the elaboration of 
Qriharsa and his excessive use of Yamakas and rime, he was 
certainly capable of elegance and skill in the use of language, as 
in his famous description of the rising of the moon : 

1 1 The Suprabhatastotm (Thomas, JRAS. 1903, pp. 703-22) ascribed to him is also 
claimed for Harsavardhana (Jackson, Priyadartikd , p. xlv). An UttaranaisadhTya 
in sixteen cantos was written by Vandaru Bhatta ( Madras CaiaL , xx. 7692}. 

2 He rarely has Vipulas (only four in 752 half-stanzas in xvii and xx); SIFI. vm. 
ii. 54. In xvii. 199 a line ends with a caesura in Sandhi. 
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pagyavrto 'py esa nimesam adrer : adhityakabhu ni i tiraska- 
rinya 

pravarsati preyasi candrikabhig : cakoracanciiculukam pra - 
tinduh . 

‘ See, darling, how, for a moment hidden though it be by the 
curtain of the summit of the mountain, the moon doth spare the 
rain of its moonbeams to quench the thirst of the Cakora birds.’ 

dhvantadrumantan abhisarikds tv am: gahkasva samketa - 
niketam aptah 

chaydchalad ujjhitanllaceld : jyotsnanukfdaig calita dukfdaih. 

* Just fancy that these beams are maidens which have sought at 
the foot of the trees in the dusk secret meeting with their lovers ; 
now laying aside their dark garments as though they were the 
shadow, they move in raiment that matches the moonlight.’ 

tvadasyalaksmimakuram cakoraih : svakaumudhn ad ay am a- 
nam indum 

dr ga nigendivaracarubhasd : piboru rambhataruplvaroru . 

4 Drink thou deep with thine eyes, that are fair as the night lotus, 
the moon that doth serve to mirror the loveliness of thy face, and 
that doth make the Cakoras feed on its light, o lady whose thighs 
are fair as the young plantain shoots.’ 

The Jains naturally enough aimed at vying with the classical 
epic, and we have in the Yagodharacarita 1 of Kanakasena Vadi- 
raja, a resident in the Dravida country, whose pupil Qilvijaya 
flourished about A.D. 950, a Kavya in four cantos with 29 6 verses. 
Its contents agree with the Yagastilaka of the slightly later 
Somadeva, showing that the tale must have been then current ; 
the two versions differ slightly in content but not in spirit. 
Another version of the legend is that of Manikya Suri whose 
Y agodharacaritra 2 belongs probably to the eleventh century at 
latest. It represents the work of a Qvetambara Jain of Gujarat, 
as opposed to the Digambara version of Vadiraja, but the two 
accounts are independent. To the period between 1160 and 
1172 belongs the enormous work of Hemacandra (1088-1172), 

1 Ed. 1910 ; see Hertel, Pala und Gopala> pp. 91 ff., 146 ff. 

2 Ed. Tanjore, 1913 ; Hertel, pp. 81 ff., 139 ff. 
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the Trisastigalakapurusacarita} which in ten Parvans handles 
the lives of the sixty-three best men of the Jain faith, the twenty- 
four Jinas, twelve Cakravartins, nine Vasudevas, nine Baladevas, 
and nine Visnudvisas. The epic is long and wearisome, though 
the language is simple and not elaborate ; the last Parvan, which 
deals with the life of Mahavlra, comes nearer to sober history in 
that it gives us some definite information regarding the life of 
this worthy, if prolix, monk, who succeeded in converting to 
Jainism Kumarapala of Gujarat. Of unknown date is Hari- 
candra, author of the Dharmagarmabhyudaya , 1 2 in twenty-one 
cantos, on the life of the fifteenth Tlrthakara, Dharmanatha. 
Neminatha’s life is the subject of a Kavya 3 in fifteen cantos by 
the writer on poetics Vagbhata, probably in the twelfth century. 
There may be mentioned as having some claim to consideration 
the Pandavac antra and Mrgdvailcaritra 4 of Devaprabha Suri 
of the school of Maladharin in the thirteenth century, and Cari- 
trasundara Ganin’s Mahlpalacaritra , 5 which claims to be a Maha- 
kavya in fourteen cantos of 1159 verses. These works, however, 
have value rather for their tales than for their literary merit. Of 
much higher merit in this regard, though it deals with a trite 
theme and the author evidently knew both A^aghosa and Kali- 
dasa’s works well, is the Mahakavya Padyacudamani 6 ascribed 
to a Buddhaghosacarya. That this is the work of the famous 
Pali scholar Buddhaghosa can hardly be seriously affirmed ; the 
silence of our records of that able man would be inexplicable, 
and, if the attribution is not a case of false ascription, it remains 
that there must have lived a scholar of the same name, whose 
date at present evades definite determination. 

1 Ed. Bombay, 1905. See Biibler, Ober das Lebert des Jaina-Monckcs Hema - 

chandra (1889); Jacobi, ERE. vi. 591. 

3 Ed. KM. 1888. Cf. Peterson, Report, ii, pp. 77 ff. He perhaps •'wrote the 
Jivandharacampu , and uses Magha and Vakpati (WZKM. iii. 136 ff.). His father 
was a Kayastha, Ardradeva. 

8 Neminirvana , ed. KM. 56, 1896. The identity of the author is not certain. In 
Madras CataL t xx, 7754 he is son of Daha^a (? Bahata), of the Pragvadi family. 

4 Ed. 1909; Hertel, pp. 105 ff., 150 ff. Cf, Peterson, Report , iii, pp. 27$ff. 

6 Ed. 1909 ; Hertel, pp. 72 ff., 138 ff. 

6 Ed. Madras, 1921. 
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HISTORICAL KAVYA 

i. Indian Historical Writing 

T O the old complaint that India has no historians and no 
historical sense it has recently been objected, doubtless 
with a measure of truth, that there is a certain amount of 
writing and a number of facts attesting a degree of sense for 
history. In view of the antiquity and the developed character 
of Indian civilization it would indeed be ridiculous to expect to 
find India destitute of historical sense, but what is really essential 
is the fact that, despite the abundance of its literature, history Js 
so miserably^ represented, and that in the whole of the great 
period of Sanskrit literature there is not one writer who C an be 
seriously regarded as a critical historian. We have as the nearest 
approach to a true historian a poet of no mean ability, much 
industry, and a desire to tell the truth, who had for recent 
history very fair sources of information, but the most ardent 
admirer of Kalhana would not for a moment claim for him that 
he could be matched even with Herodotos, and it must be 
remembered that no other writer approaches even remotely the 
achievement of Kalhana. 

The causes of this phenomenon must lie in peculiarities of 
Indian psychology aided by environment and the course of 
events, and it is idle to hope to give any explanation which will 
be entirely satisfying. We may remember tha t India produced 
no oratory, despite the distinct power often displayed both in the 
epics and” in Classical Kavya of the rhetorical presentment of 
a case by opposing disputants. Oratory doubtless, as history 
proves, has flourishe d best wh ere there has been political 
freed om ; AtEensTs as celebrated loF^ra^rjr'^’Sparta was 
deficient in it, and Rome produced its best orators when there 
still was a Republic in which certain classes at least had effective 
political rights. It may be that India failed to produce historians 
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because the great political events which affected her during the 
period up to A. D. 1300 did not call forth popular action in the 
sense in which the repulse of the Persian attacks on Greece 
evoked the history of Herodotos . 1 The national feeling, which 
is at least a powerful aid to the writing of history, was not 
evoked in India in. the same manner as it was when democratic 
states formed the most serious element of resistance to the 
Persian attack at a time when more oligarchic governments 
were apparently far less deeply moved by any sentiment of 
nationalism . 2 

It may be admitted that the foreign attacks on India in the 
period of the 'first four centuries B. c. were probably not such 
as to excite deep national feeling. Alexander’s invasion was 
followed by the early loss of the most Indian of the territories 
won to Candragupta, apparently without any such struggle as 
would induce a sense of national danger and national triumph. 
T he Greek , Parthian, Qaka, and Kusana s u ccesses wer e possib le 
in large measure ^because such a^lenflment exist, ancTthe 

pTocess'oTassimilation went on io"steadily” th at] '^erT' the" Gupta 
revival came, it can hardly have been felt as a national revival, 
however much it seems so to us ex post facto. Thereafter, until 
the eleventh century, the wars of India were merely^stru^lEr 
bet^ enHivat “ dy nas tfesT" wars o f crows and kites, m which no 
tleejTs^ lie . 3 The Mahomedan invaders found 

India without any real national feeling; their successes were 
rendered possible largely because the chiefs disliked one another 
far more than they did the Mleccha. It is characteristic that 
even in the ballads evoked by the struggle the sense of nationality 
is only in process of development. 

From the standpoint of psychology it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the view that history had any meaning or value was 
one unlikely to receive acceptance in India. The prevailing 
doctrines told distinctly against any such estimate of events. In 

1 Another side of Greek mentality, the criticism of tradition, is seen in Hekataios 
of Miletos, whose, patriotism, like his history, was marked by caution and weighing of 
evidence, Cf. J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909). 

2 SteiD, Rdjatarangini , i. 28 ff. ; Olden berg, Aits deni alten Indten } pp. 65 ff. 

s Contrast Lucan’s prophetic words (vii. 432 f.) : 

quod fugiens civile nefas redituraque nunquam 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Rhenumque recessit. 

L 
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the strict logical sense of the doctrine of Karman all men’s 
actions were the outcome of actions done in previous births ; they 
were, therefore, wholly uncalculable, for no one could tell what 
deed in the remotest past might not spring up to work out its 
inevitable end. Beside this belief, and evidently in full strength 
in many minds, was the view that all things were brought about 
by fate, working in a manner wholly unintelligible and beyond 
all foresight. To these more rational views, which might be 
combined and even reconciled by exercise of a little ingenuity, 
was added the acceptance by the Indian mind of the miraculous 
in the shape of divine intervention, magic, and witchcraft. 1 The 
scientific attitude of mind which seeks to find natural causes for 
events of nature is not normal in India, and the conception that 
nature is not capable of being affected by divine or demoniac 
instrumentalities would have seemed ludicrous to the vast majority 
of its people ; Buddhists and Jains were as ljttle^mcl inpri tn 
abandon populaFsugers^tujpns as were Brahmins. Nay, all three 
religions favoured theTbel^ of sages by asceticism 

to attain magic powers; the doctrine that these powers can be 
acquired by regular forms of process is inculcated in their philo- 
sophies, and persons who were able to achieve these results were 
capable of affecting the processes of nature, so that to ascribe 
similar powers to superhuman beings was perfectly natural. 
Moreover, the philosophies of every kind taug ht that there was 
no progress lrfbu r sensTmTFe woH37^ ed a ge 

after age In precisely the same wav \ th e doctTme of thej>eriodical 
creation anT desfructmnof the worlcTof tfi^Erahmanical post- 
Vedic texts is on the 'sa'ffT? c pSie^as the theory of the Buddhists 
of the existence of innumerable earlier Buddhas and the long 
line of Jain Tlrthakaras. 

Nor were the Indians without what seemed to them an 
excellent substitute for history in our sense. To the average 
Indian now, and doubtless of centuries ago, the heroes of the 
past and those historical kings who had been converted by their 
imagination into heroic figures were quite as real as, if not more 
real than, their local princes of the present time. Nor was it 
merely that they were as real ; they possessed the great advantage 
of being recognized and admired over wide areas of India. It is 
1 Cf. Lucan on the Thessalian witches, vi. 415 ff. 
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hardly wonderful, therefore, that even those chronicles and 
panegyrics which were composed in honour of contemporary 
princes were soon no longer copied by scribes or studied, 
preference being accorded in lieu to works like the epics, which 
were certain to be of abiding interest. It has been well remarked 1 
that, while the Pandits, h ave copied^ and commented with eager- 
ness on the Naisadl^a^i^xlh^r^^ they haye allowed^ sink 
into^oHfivionthe^ Navasdkasdhkacarita i which hewrote to 
celebrateTtKe^^ 

SomefHih^tod^ust^Fe^ allowed for the tendency of the Indian 
mind -to prefer the general to the particular, which is shown in 
widely different spheres of knowledge. We hear, for instance, 
in Buddhist texts of certain definite heresies, but we are equally 
faced with schematic lists of unsound philosophical views which 
are asserted to have been held by others, but which in large 
measure are obviously mere inventions. Throughout the history 
of Indian philosophy the same thing is seen ; no one seems to be 
in the least interested in the history of doctrines, no one writes 
a history of philosophy as contrasted with summaries of opposing 
doctrines ; no one even attempts a real history of politics or 
medicine. What interests writers is not questions of the opinions 
of predecessors as individuals, but the discussion of divergencies 
of doctrine all imagined as having arisen ex initio . The names of 
some great authorities may be preserved, as in the case of the 
schools of philosophy, but nothing whatever with any taint of 
actuality is recorded regarding their personalities, and we are 
left to grope for dates. This indifference to chronology is seen 
everywhere in India, and must be definitely connected, in the 
ultimate issue, with the quite secondary character ascribed to 
time by the philosophies. 

2 . The Beginnings of History 

The Puranas, as we have them, contain amidst vast masses of 
other matter, religious and social, some traces of the activity 
of court poets who made genealogies, but the value of these 
notices is of the most limited description ; the lists of names and 
dates alone which is what they normally contribute are regularly, 

1 Buhler, Vikramdnkadevacurita, p. 2 . His other panegyrics are lost, and we are 
not certain of his patron. 

L 2 * 
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when compared with our more reliable evidence, hopelessly 
inaccurate, showing that at the time when they came into being 
the interest of genealogists was rather edification by constructing 
pleasing ancestries than accurate record of facts. It may indeed 
be doubted whether with the most critical care anything could 
be retrieved of substantial value additional to other sources of 
information ; hitherto they have been treated only without critical 
judgement or acumen . 1 Beside them may be put the lists of 
teachers which occasionally are recorded in later Vedic texts, but 
which are anything but free from suspicion of interpolation and 
exaggeration, though they prove, what was hardly dubious in 
any event, that there prevailed the practice of remembering series 
of teachers and pupils. The Buddhists made some more serious 
approach to history in their legends of the Buddha, but, valuable 
as is the matter which they have preserved, it remains clear, from 
their greatest creation , 2 the Mahdvansa of Mahanaman in the 
fifth century A. D., that during the passage of the centuries the 
monks had not acquired any real historical sense. A king like 
Atjoka was, of course, a model of pious deeds, but not the 
slightest attempt is made to treat his life and efforts in an 
historical spirit ; instead, we learn of the courteous action of the 
wild beasts and birds who come to the royal kitchen and die 
there, to prevent the sin of slaying them for food, of miracle- 
performing snakes, and sages who come down to earth to cleanse 
the community of heretics. Even in contemporary times the 
poet is untrustworthy ; all is looked at merely from the point of 
view of the attitude of the king for the time being towards thd 
special community of monks among whom the author lived. 
Still less, of course, do we find history among the Jains; their 
Pattavalis, kept doubtless from early times but only recorded 
rather late, preserve lists of pontiffs, they had a stereotyped life 
of their Tlrthakaras, and endeavoured to attach Jain legends to 
such names as that of Candragupta , 3 but serious history was 
repugnant to them. Eulogies of saints are common to the sects, 
but serious historical work is quite ‘unknown. 

1 To ascribe authority for the period 1000-500 B. C, to works that know nothing of 
the 3rd cent. A. i), is foolish. See Keith, EHR. 1922, pp. 607 f. 

2 Geiger, Dipavainsa und Mahavainsa ; Oldenberg, Aits dam alien litdten, pp. 77 

3 Smith’s acceptance (EHI, p, 154) of the legend of his resignation is quite un- 
convincing. 
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Poetic merit of a modest kind, however, may be found from 
time to time in the inscriptions which are the most substantial 
early contribution to Indian history. The most valuable in this 
regard are the encomia, Prafastis, of which we have already 
noted specimens of the Gupta age. The typical P^asti 1 * * is 
simple in structure ; after a benediction, it proceeds to describe 
the donor, and, when the two are not identical, the reigning 
prince, giving in either case some genealogical information, then 
it sets out the donation and enumerates any conditions or 
privileges accompanying it, such as freedom from interference by 
the royal officers or remission of taxation, invokes the favour of 
heaven for the maintenance of the memorial, utters imprecations 
on any person interfering with the donation, and sets out the 
name of the architect' who constructed it, the priest who con- 
secrated it, the poet, and the scribe who engraved the letters, 
with in many cases the date. The form, of course, varies with 
the nature of the object on which it is engraved, temple, public 
building, copper plate, memorial of the dead, &c., but the 
historically interesting part is normally the genealogy and 
account, if any, of the deeds of the dedicator, if a king. These 
Prafastis may be quite short, ten or twelve lines, or they may 
even exceed a hundred lines, and their value as history and 
poetry differs enormously. What is fairly certain is that the 
genealogies are frequently 1 faked 5 ; the kings for whom they 
were composed desired to be connected either with fabled heroes 
and royal lines of old, or, especially in the south, desired to 
make out that they were scions of the great royal houses of the 
north. As poetry they do not normally merit admiration, for 
they are decidedly elaborate in form, if at all pretentious, and we 
are not favourably impressed by the self-confidence of that Rama 
who in the eighth century calls himself Kavlfvara, lord of poets, 
and asserts that the goddess of eloquence dwelt in his childish 
mouth ere he had forgotten the taste of his mother’s milk. His 
skill is of the type admired in India but less attractive to 
western taste ; he composes a Stotra, hymn of praise, in which 
each of the fourteen stanzas applies equally well to Parvatl as to 

1 See Biihler, WZKM. ii. 86 ff. ; El. i. 97 ff. Their form as a blend of prose and 

poetry is recognized in the later writers on poetics as a Biruda; Sahityadarpmia , vi. 

570. For a collection see PracinaUkhamald, KM. 34, 64, 80. 
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her consort £iva, and he exhibits by his choice of recondite con- 
structions and rare words that he had studied diligently both 
grammar and lexica. The same curious device of including 
a Stotra in an inscription is seen in the case of Lalitasuradeva in 
the ninth century. 1 It is fair to say that not rarely there is found 
a poetical idea happily expressed in a panegyric both early and 
late, but in the main they are rather dreary and hackneyed 
documents. 2 And, what is vital, they represent merely a first 
step towards history. 

We can hardly say that we are carried further into the region 
of history by the Harsacarita of Bana, for, beyond a very few 
facts about his immediate predecessors, we are given merely 
a confused glimpse of a very small part of the deeds of Harsa of 
Thanesar, and the work may best be treated as a romance, which 
it is in all essentials. As a nearer approach to history may be 
ranked the Gaudavaha z of Vakpatiraja, which was written to 
celebrate the defeat of a Gauda prince by the poet’s patron, 
Ya^ovarman of Kanauj, who himself, however, was overthrown 
and killed not much later (c. 740) by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 
Possibly this fact explains the curious condition of the poem, 
which contains as little history as possible, but expatiates instead 
in the wonted Kavya manner in descriptions of scenery and the 
seasons, and of the amusements of kings, ancljdoes not scruple to 
relate myths. It may be that the poet, afte r h is jpatron’s death, 
left unfinished the poem which thus is merely a torso. The 
alternative is to suppose that we have in it as it stands a series 
of excerpts dealing with those topics which Pandits liked, 
omitting tedious historical details. No certainty is possible ; it 
may be that the poem is all that Vakpati ever intended to write. 
It is in Maharastrl Prakrit, and, though it does not aim at plays 
on words and double meanings, it affects far too long compounds 
in the Gauda manner, nor does it normally reach any high 
standard of merit, though it contains some vivid pictures of 
village life — Maharastrl poetry has always clung close to the 
soil — and the description of a southern temple of Kali where 

1 I A. xxv. 177 f. 

2 Harsa has some spirited lines; Jackson, PriyadarHkd , pp. xliiif. 

8 Ed.’s. P. Pandit, BSS. 34, 1887; cf. Biihler, WZKM. i. 334 If. 5 ii. 328 fT. ; 
Smith, JRAS. 1908, pp, 765-93, Hertel’s views (Asia Major, i) on Bhavabhcti and 
Vakpati carry no conviction. 
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human sacrifices are offered has the grim horror which attracts 
Indian taste. Uncertainty atten ds its d ate; it is characteristic 
of the poem that we do not even hear the name of the Gauda 
king ; if written after Yaijovarman’s fall it may be placed about 
A.D. 750. 

We are still far from serious history in the Navasahasanka- 
carita 1 of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, whose work, in 
eighteen cantos, was written about 1005. It relates the mythical 
theme of the winning of the princess Qafiprabha, but is intended 
at the same time to allude to the history of king Sindhuraja 
Navasahasanka of Malava; we have by the hand of Bilhana 
a similar example of this curious treatment in the drama 
Karnastmdarl in which he celebrates, under the guise of the 
marriage of a Caulukya prince to the daughter of a Vidyadhara 
king, an actual wedding of his patron to a princess. Obviously 
the method does not tend towards historical treatment or results. 
But the poet is by no means without the power of graceful 
expression, however impossible it may be to treat seriously his 
poem as a wholes Thus he has quite a happy conception in : 

citravartmy apt nrpe tattvavegena cetasi 
vridardhavalitam cakre mukhendum avagaiva sd. 

3=rr 

* As the truth pierced the soulof thencing, though ’twas only his 
picture, the maiden made his moon-like forehead half-wrinkled 
with shame.’ ^ v v x . rv _ 

ret:? -h y** 1 a . 

aharam na karoti nambu pibati strainam nasamsevate 
gete yat sikatasu muktavisayag candatapam sevate 
tvatpddabjarajahprasddakan ikalabhonrnukhas tan marau 
manye Malavasihha Gurjarapatis tlvram tapas tapyate. 

c He eats not nor drinks water ; women he frequents not ; ne lies 
on the sand, indifferent to things of sense he courts the burning 
heat; surely, o Lion of Malava, the lord of Gurjara performs 
thus a dread penance there in the desert that he may become 
worthy to be honoured by touching the dust of thy lotus feet.’ 
Pretty is the following : 

1 Ed, V. S. Islampnrkar, BSS. 53, 1895 ; G. Biihler and Th. Zachariae, Cber das 
Navasah asdnkacharita (1888). On his use of the Udgata metre see Jacobi, ZDMG. 
xliii. 467 ; SIFI, VIII. ii. no. 
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ta/r# stmt am sthitimata varadeva daivdd: bhrtyena te cakita - 
cittam iyanty ahani 

uikampini stanatate harineksananaih : haran pranartayati yatra 
fbhavatfratapak. 

4 There, my noble liege, as fate willed, thy servant won a footing 
and abode for many days with troubled heart, where thy valour 
makes to dance the necklaces on the quivering breasts of the 
deer- eyed ladies/ A more elaborate effort to depict the plight 

of the Gurjara v queen in her husband’s defeat is less successful: 

p=rvfr yf «*/ «>/ 7 fV , vV$ T <*y A 

" magnani avisatam kulani samar e tvatkhadgadhdrakule ^ 

nathasminn iti vandivaci bahugo deva grutdyam pura 
mugdha Gurjarabhumipalamahisi pratyagaya pathasah 
kdntdre cakita vimuhcati muhuh patyuh krpane drgau. 

4 As she wanders in terror in the forest, o King, the simple queen * 
of Gurjara’s lord gazes ever at her husband’s blade in her craving 
for water ; has she not heard many a time the minstrels chant, 

44 The hosts of the foe, o lord, have been drowned in the whirl- 
pool of battle raised by the torrent of thy glaive”?’ The 
unfortunate lady is misled by the ambiguity of the term magfiani 
and of dhara , which means both torrent and edge of a sword. 

We have only the name of £ankuka, who wrote the Bhuva^ 
ndbhyudaya , in which Kalhana 1 tells us he described the dread 
battle of Mamma, and XJtpala (c. A.p.Jiko) 

ruddkapravaha yatrasid Vttasta subhatair kataih 

4 where the current of the Vitasta was stemmed by the bodies of 
the slain.’ The anthologies ascribe to a Qahkuka certain verses, 
but it is quite uncertain whether he is to be identified with this 
author ; in the case of one verse the ascription is to Qankuka 
Mayura’s son, and it has been conjectured that the Mayura 
meant may be the contemporary of Bana (c. A. D. 630), though 
this is mere surmise. A £anku figures in the list of jewels ot 
Vikramaditya’s court ; he may represent the tradition of one or 
other of these poets, if indeed they are to be identified. 

1 iv. 704 f. Cf. Peterson, Subktzsitdvali, p. 137; Quackenbos, The Sanskrit 
Poems of May Hra , pp. 50-3. 
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3. Bilhana 

It is to Kashmir that we must look for the first more serious 
contribution to history, for Bilhana — the form of name is Kash- 
mirian — was born there, though he left his home perhaps under 
Kalafa’s reign and wandered far and wide visiting Mathura, 
Kanauj, Prayaga, and Ka$f, and staying for a time at the court 
of a prince Kama of Dahala, 1 perhaps also with the Caulukya 
Karnadeva Trailokyamalla (1064-94) of Anhilvad, before he was 
received as Vidyapati, master of the sciences, by Vikramaditya VI, 
Calukya king of Kalyana (1076-1127), who bestowed upon him 
the gifts of a blue parasol and an elephant and chained him to 
his court. When at Kama’s capital, he defeated in a literary 
competition the poet Gangadhara and appears to have written 
a poem on Rama, and he hints that the famous Bhoja of Dhara 2 
would have been glad to welcome him to his court. At any rate 
he rewarded his patron by composing in his honour his epic in 
. eighteen cantos, the Vikramahkadevacarita? The d ate of that 
work appears to fall before io88,jDecause it passes in silence the 
great expedition of the kiHgToTthe south which took place then, 
and because it mentions as prince, not king, Harsadeva of Kash- 
mir who became king only in that year, and we know from 
Kalhana 4 that Bilhana actually lived to hear of Harsadeva’s 
accession. Of his parentage we know that his immediate 
ancestors Muktikalaga, Rajakala9a, and Jyesthakalafa, his father, 
were Brahmins, students of the Veda, who performed the Vedic 
Agnihotra (fire-oblation) sacrifice ; his mother was NagadevI, his 
brothers were Istarama and Ananda, both scholars and poets, 
while he himself was taught the Veda, grammar up to the 
Makabhagya, and poetics. 

The Vikramahkadevacarita is essentially an application of 
the normal recipe lor making an epiFTd^ a Historical theme, and 
it begins, theretoreTwith the usual application in this case to 

1 Presumably of Cedi, and different from the Karna of tbe Karnasundart (Konow, 
Das indische Drama , p. 112). The Cedi king was seemingly of long life and many 
vicissitudes (Duff, Chronology , pp. 120, 121, 135). 

2 This suggests that Bhoja was alive later than 1060 ; so also Kalhana, vii. 259, 
treats him as alive in 1062. 

8 Ed, G. Biihler, BSS. 14, 1875. Cf. A. V. V. Ayyar, IA. xlviii. ii4ff., 133 ff. 

4 vii. 936-8. 
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Brahman, to create a hero for the safety of the world ; the god 
agreed, and from his waterpot (culuka) sprang the founder of the 
Calukya dynasty, whose first home in Ayodhya 4 was abandoned 
by later kings who extended their conquests to the betel palms of 
the south, ‘ where the hooves of their horses wrote the record of 
their victories on the sands of the ocean shore which witnesses 
the secrets of the Colas.’ This purely imaginary origin for the 
family is followed by a Jong break in the tradition, and 
^asseTtoT'ailapa (973—97) whose victoiy over the Rastrakutas is 
recorded but not his defeat by the king^ of Malaya. The kings 
fbllowing are, with one exception, mentioned, and then the poet 
concentrates on Ahavamalla (1040-69), the father of his hero. 
This victorious king has no son ; he and his wife serve humbly 
in £iva’s temple, and he is promised in reward by the god two 
sons as the reward of his penance, but one more as a special boon. 
Three sons are born, Somefvara, Vikramaditya, and Jayasinha, 
the birth of the second being preceded by remarkable portents 
presaging his future greatness. When the boys grew up, Ahava- 
malla pressed on Vikramaditya the duty of fulfilling the purpose 
of £iva and accepting the heir-apparentship, but the virtuous 
prince declined to oust his brother. He proceeded, however, to 
win many victories which greatly delighted his father, but in the 
midst of his rejoicing he was attacked by a malignant fever. 
Greatly distressed, he decided to end his life, and, his ministers 
giving reluctant consent, journeyed to the Tungabhadra, the 
Ganges of the south, and there perished in the water, setting his 
heart on Qiva. Vikramaditya was deeply distressed by the news, 
was with difficulty induced to remain alive, but ultimately re- 
turned to the capital where his brother for a time lived peaceably 
with him. But suspicions arose between the two, and Vikrama- 
ditya retired with his brother Jayasinha, and took up a position 
on the Tungabhadra. He effected then an alliance with the Cola 
king, but after his ally’s death the throne, despite efforts on his 
part, fell into the hands of Rajiga, who concerted an alliance with 
Some^vara against Vikramaditya. The result, however, was 
fatal to the allies ; £iva urged the reluctant Vikramaditya to do 
battle, and, when he had captured his brother, angrily compelled 
him to abandon his intention of allowing his brother to resume 
the royal power. He then made Jayasinha viceroy in Vanavasa 
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ness and inaccuracy, or at least exaggeration as in the case of 
his alleged Gauda conquests. An irritating but epic vagueness 
prevails ; there is dubiety about the identity of the two Karnas 
whom he mentions, 1 and he frequently leaves out the names of 
minor personages, leaving us to guess their identity. The descrip- 
tions of the usual pleasures of a royal court are doubtless generi- 
cally true, but they are clearly out of place, and the Svayamvara 
is too obviously based on Kalidasa to give us any confidence in 
its existence, in anything like the form in which it is pictured, 
though we know that Rajputs long kept up the practice. There 
is also only too much ground for accepting as true to life the 
scene of drunkenness, for the Rajputs have long found delight in 
romping, equivoke, debauchery, and drinking. 

Bilhana, however, is more satisfactory as a poet. He affects 
the Vaidarbha style and avoids long compounds ; his language is 
normally simple and clear, and he does not overdo alliterations 
or plays on words. His masterpiece is admittedly the picture of 
the d eath o f A h ayam all a. i n X anfd i v ; it is a fine piece of simple 
pathos, and the dignity and courage of the dying king are effec- 
tively portrayed. Nor is Bilhana without skill in more elaborate 

kyd na roddhum griyah 
raddhd na vigrdmyati 
tranam ye ' ira yagomaye vaptisi vah kurvanti kavyamrtais 
^ tan dradhya gurun vidhatta sukavln nirgarvam urvigvardlu 

‘ Yelords of earth, prosperity, the lightning of the cloud of fate 
that moves at its own will, cannot be chained ; ever soundeth the 
drum that doth proclaim the hour of man J s departure ; honour, 
therefore, and take as your guides, laying aside all pride, those 
skilled poets whose poems provide the drink of immortality to 
your bodies of fame/ 

he rdjanas tyajata sukavipremabandhe virodham 

guddhd kirtih sphurati bhavatam nunam etatprasadat 
tustair baddham tad alaghu Raghusvdminah sac caritram 
kruddhair nitas tribhuvanajayl hdsyanidrgani dagdsyah . 

* 0 kings, cease to obstruct the true poet’s attachment ; it is to 


effects, as in his plea for poets : 
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them that is due the refulgence of your pure fame ; by them in 
gratitude was composed the great, the noble tale of Rama, by 
them in anger was Ravana, conqueror of the universe, made 
a laughing-stock/ .The advent _ of jwinter is. jdepkted guite 
prettily : __ % 

garatkdldtapakldntakdntavakrendii'vallabhah 
athajagama henmniah samantah smarabhupatek . . 


c Then came the winter, feudatory of our Lord, Love, himself 
beloved by the crescent moon dear to those aweary of autumn’s 
heat/ Pretty is the description of Khonamukha, his ancestral 


home * t . xi_ yi ^ \ , V - „ 

br tunas tasya prathamavasater adbhutanam kathanam 
kim grikanthagvagaragikharikrodakildlaldmnak 
eko bhagah prakrtisubhagam kuhkumam yasya sute 


« drdksdm atiy'ah sarasasarayupundrakacchedapdn du m . 
fT: ^yvcsr 5TB' r^r 

e What shall I singfof that spot, the fountain-head of wonder-tales, 

that shone as a playful embellishment on the crest of the moun- 
tain god, Qiva’s father-in-law ? One part bears the saffron in its 
natural perfection, the other the grape, pale as a slice of juicy 
sugar-cane from Sarayu’s banks/ We may suggest that the 
reference to wonder-tales is an effort to ascribe to his native place 
the honour of being the source qf ; works like the Brhatkathd . 



mama nanyatra vigvdsak Parvatijivitegvarat . 
tttsange Tungabhadrdyas tad esa Qivacintaya 
vancZiamy aham nirakarium dehagrahavidambandm . 

‘ I know that my life, tremulous as the tip of an elephant s ear, 
is gone ; no other hope have I save in the lord of Parvatl’s life. 
In the bosom of Tuhgabhadra I desire to lay aside this deception 
of human life, my heart set fast on Qiva/ 

Bilhana’s diction is normally accurate, and for his occasional 
lapses he can plead precedent. Metrically he is simple ; six 
cantos are of Indravajra type, three of Vahfastha, two of Qloka* 
and Rathoddhata ; one in Mandakranta, one in Puspitagra, and 


1 He has Vipulas I— III 20, 10, and 7 times respectively, and a weak caesura 
in Sandhi in Vipula III in iv. 93 (IS. xvii. 444) in 42S half-stanzas. 
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one in Svagata. Qardulavikrldita and Vasantatilaka are not rare 
as change metres ; MafinI is occasional, and Aupacchandasika, 
PrthvI, QikharinI, Sragdhara, and HarinI are just used, while 
Vaitallya dominates Canto xv. 

4. Kctlhaiids Life and Times 

Kalhana of Kashmir 1 is not merely the one great Indian 
chronicler who has come down to us ; but, though we have little 
direct information about him, we can gather from his poems a far 
more definite impression of his personal character than is usual 
with Indian poets ; compared with Kalidasa, who is a mere name, 
the subject of anecdotes clever and stupid, Kalhana stands out 
as a very definite and rather attractive personality. We owe his 
activity^as a c hron icle r in all pro bability to the internal struggles 
of Kashmir. His father Canpaka, doubtless a Brahmin, was 
a faithful adherent of king Harsa (1089-1101) ; he remained, 
unlike the average Kashmirian, true to his sovereign in adversity, 
and was on an important mission entrusted to him by the king 
when the latter was assassinated ; the details of the murder are 
known to us because Mukta, one of his servants, was with the 
king at the last, escaping in a manner which the poet fully relates. 
Canpaka seems to have lived long after his masters death, but 
seemingly he ceased to take active part in political affairs, for 
which, if we accept his loyalty, he can hardly have been well 
fitted, and Jims xoung^Kalhana, who may have been born about 
ntoo^jwas cut offjr om the possibility of ministerial office and 
jpolitical life. His uncle, Kanaka, was also deeply attached to 
Har^7wRo rewarded his complaisance in taking singing lessons 
frotn the music-loving king by presenting him with a lakh of 
gold coins. He restrained the king in his madness from destroy- 
ing the image of the Buddha at Parihasapura, probably the home 
of Kalhana’s family, and retired to Benares on his patron's death. 
Like his father, Kalhana was a devotee of Qiv a, but^though he 
knew and respected the £aiva5astra, the recondite system of 
Qaiva philosophy for which Kashmir was famous, he seems to 
have had a poor opinion of the devotees of the Tantric ritesjof 
Qaivism. But he is markedly respectfuTin his~attitud e to 

1 M. A. Stein, Kalhana* s Chronicle of Kaimlr (1900), and ed. (1893). 
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Buddhism, and approves the practi ce of non-destruction of life 
(akinsa) enjoined and enforced by some kings. BuddHsm,* itls“ 
clear from his account, had long since accommodated itself to 
Hinduism ; Ksemendra had celebrated the Buddha as an Avatar 
of Visnu, and married monks were known long before Kalhana’s 
day. 

Debarred from politics, Kalhana must have conceived the 
idea of rewriting the chronicles of Kashmir, perhaps at the insti- 
gation of Alakadatta, the patron of whom we hear only from the 
Qrikanthacarita 1 of Mankha, who mentions him under his more 
elegant appellation of Kalyana, of which his name is a vernacular 
equivalent. It is clear that he studied deeply the great poems of 
the past, such as the Raghuvanga and Meghadu ta of K alidasa, 
an dliatu xS^VdERTarsacarita of Bana,jis_a model of romance 
based on alustoncal^'efnH; Bllhana he knew well and used his 
work, and Mankha expressly tells us that Kalhana’s style had 
become so polished that it could reflect as in a mirror the whole 
perfection of Bilhana’s muse. But he studied also deeply the 
epics,, as his constant references to the heroes of the MaJiabharata 
and his familiarity with the Ramayana prove. He was naturally 
interested in literary history, and st udied the scie nce o f astrology , 
as his references to Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita attest. 

Contemporary history was stormy and bloody. Harsa’s death 
left his foes Uccala and Sussala to divide the kingdom ; Sussala 
received the territory of Lohara. Uccala had to keep in power 
by playing off one of the turbulent Damaras, a feudal body of 
landholders, against another, Gargacandra of Lahara proving 
his chief support. In mi he was assassinated by a plot of his 
officials, one of whom, Radda, occupied the throne for a day. 
Gargacandra then ruled through a roi fainiant for four months, 
but Sussala patched up friendship with him and became king. 
His reign was one mass of trouble ; the Damaras, when Garga- 
candra was removed by murder, rose under Bhiksacara, a grand- 
son of Harsa who ruled from nao to nai, but Sussala regained 
power, atod civil war raged until he was murdered in 1 1 28 as the 
result of a plot he had contrived to assassinate his rival. His son 
Jayasinha succeeded and kept the throne, not by his father’s 
reckless valour, but by cultivating the feudal grandees and by 

1 XXV. 78-80. 
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Machiavellian diplomacy. Bhiksacara was murdered two years 
later, but a new pretender appeared, and, although there was 
peace for a time after 1135, a new trouble arose in 1143, when 
prince Bhoja supported by the Dard tribes rose in revolt. 
Diplomacy at last quelled this outbreak, and in 1149 Kalhana 
began and in the next year finished his great poem. He had 
clearly stood apart from the struggle ; though he wrote under 
Jayasinha, his remarks regarding him are utterly opposed to the 
wholesale panegyric of the normal court poet ; he condemns 
severely the deeds of Sussala, and is equally severe to Lothana 
and Mallarjuna, the earlier pretenders of Jayasinha’s reign. His 
account of Bhiksacara is more favourable, and that this was not 
induced by personal motives is established by the fact that his 
record shows clearly that he and his family gained nothing by the 
brief period of that prince’s power. Bhoja he evidently both 
knew and liked, and much of his information regarding the 
tedious negotiations and manoeuvres which preceded his recon- 
ciliation with the king in 1145 must have been derived from him 
personally, when with the other pretenders he was living in 
amity at Jayasinha’s court. 

Kalhana’s detachment enabled him to envisage dispassionately 
the demerits of his own countrymen, and his testimony is 
abundantly confirmed by history. Fair and false and fickle is a 
perfect description of the Kashmirian as seexTbyJKalhana. The 
disorderly and cowardly soldiery receives his wholehearted con- 
tempt ; they are prepared to fly at a rumour, and, if a few 
resolute men murder the king, a sauve qui pent of guards, attend- 
ants, and courtiers follows at once. ^Fidelity is unknown to the 
vast majority of the court, and Kalhana nolesTt witlT special 
care, even when its object is a rebel Contrasted with this is 
the courage and loyalty of the Rajaputras and other foreign 
mercenaries on whom the kings had largely to rely for serious 
fighting. Th^ci^„papula£e is presented as idle, pleasure-loving, 
and utterly callous^ king to-ri~a^ 

anot her to-morrow^, and their passionsT*aise disdain in the aristo- 
cratic^Brahmin’s mind. Against the Damaras he is extremely 
bitter ; his family had doubtless suffered greatly at the hands of 
these cruel and brutal men, who oppressed the peasants and 
plundered when they could the estates of the officials and the 
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Brahmins of the capital ; their boorishness and crudeness, traces 
of their humble origin, are also a source of offence. But he has 
no illusions regarding the official classes ; their greed, peculations, 
oppressions, and disloyalty are frankly exposed. The prie sts are 
not spared ; Kashmir wa s cursed then b y activit ies ofL theL.Bu.ro- 
hitas, who, in possession of costly endowments, sought by their 
solemn fasts ( prayopavega ), intended to proceed to death if their 
demands were not granted, to influence the progress of events. 
. Kalhana ridic ules their ignorance of affairs and the^rjirrogance in 
intervention i n matters b eyond the ir skill. He is not, however, 
all compact of dislikes ; he mentions appreciatively the minister 
Rilhana and Alamkara, whom we know Irom Mankha as a patron 
of poets ; Mankha himself is only mentioned as a minister, not 
as a poet; for Udaya, commander of the frontier defences, he 
seems to have had a warm regard, and personal relations are 
obvious both with Bhoja and with Rajavadana, another of the 
pretenders who attacked Jayasihha. All that we have points, 
ther efore, to a mind very busily in contact with reality, o bserving 
intently the process of ^cuTren t events in lie u of b ecommg,,a,mete 
book-worm, and~ehdeavouring to find satisfaction for a keen 
intellect in recording the events around him and those of earlier 
days in lieu of the participation in affairs traditional in his family 
and congenial to his tastes. 

5 . The Rajataranginl and its Sources 

Kalhana tells us himself that he was not the first to seek to 
write a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir from the earliest days; 
it appears that extensive works of ancient date contained the 
royal chronicles, but these had apparently disappeared in his 
time through the energy of one Suvrata in composing a poem 
embodying them, evidently written in the Kavya style, and, there- 
fore, difficult to follow. He consulted also, he says, eleven works 
of former scholars as well as the still extant Nilamatapitrana . 
The polymath Ksemendra had written a Nrpdvali which Kalhana 
censur e ^for want o f care, but whlcETprobably was a careful sum- 
mary oThis sourceslmdTtherefore, is a real loss. From Padma- 
mihira Kalhana took eight kings beginning with Lava who come 
first after the gap of thirty-five lost kings in Book I ; Padma- 

M 
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mihira’s source was a certain Pafupata Helaraja whose work 
must have been extensive but which Kalhana did not know. 
From Chavillakara, whose text he cites, he derived some really 
historical informationm the shape of Anoka's name and his 
devoTion to Buddhism. If the other authorities he used carried 
their work from thebeginnings to their own times, or were mere 
chronicles of recent events, we do not know. Kalhana probably 
used some writers of this kind, as he emphatically disclaims this 
sort of work as worthy of him, and insists on covering the whole 
history of Kashmir so far as his sources allow. 

But Kalhana used much more original sources to check his 
literary authorities. He tells us that he inspected inscriptions of 
various kinds, those envisaged recording the construction of 
temples, memorials, or palaces, records of land grants or privi- 
leges (usually on copper plates), Prafastis, eulogies engraved on 
temples and other buildings, and manuscripts of literary works, 
which often record names of rulers and dates. The claim is borne 
out by the precise details of facts as to the foundation of sacred 
edifices, land grants, &c., which abound in his text, and by bis 
precise assertions as to literary history, which are of great value. 
He studied also coins and inspected buildings, while he was 
clearly a master of the topography of the valley. Further, he 
used freely local traditions of all kinds, and family records, while 
from his own knowledge and from that of his father and many 
others he culled the minute details which mark his treatment of 
the events of the fifty years preceding the date of his work. 

Kalhana frankly admits that the first fifty-two kings, evidently 
a traditional number, whom he recognizes were not recorded by 
his predecessors as chroniclers ; the first four he took from the 
NUamata , the next eight from Helaraja frankly come after a gap 
of thirty-five kings, then follow five from Chavillakara. The first 
king Gonanda is of special importance because he is made to 
have come to the throne in the same year 653 of the Kali era in 
which Yudhisthira was crowned, and on this absolutely ground- 
less synchronism is built up the whole fabric of Kalhana’s 
chronology. Gonanda is made to attack Krsna in Mathura and 
to be slain by Balabhadra, Krsna's brother. His son Damodara I 
sought to avenge him, but perished, Krsna placing his wife, then 
pregnant, on the throne, so that Gonanda II, his son, was a babe 
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who could take no part in the great war. It must be noted that 
in Book III we find Gonanda III virtually treated as the real head 
of the dynasty, nor can we deny that these fabulous kihgs were 
merely invented by a pious fraud to give Kashmir a place in the 
heroic legends of India. Of the other kings recorded in Book I 
Afoka is given a son Jalauka, elsewhere unknow n, and a renii- 
niscence of the Kusanas is seen in the names _Huska, Juska^and 
Kamska , recogn ize d as Bud dhists, though their order is exactly 
t he reverse of the h istorical. They were followed by a Brahma- 
nical Abhimanyu, who is stated to have favoured the study of 
the Mahabhasya , but whose historical character is unverifiable. 
Under him a pious Brahmin with the aid of Nllanaga purifies 
Kashmir from Buddhist contagion and saves the land from snow, 
the tale being a mere richaujfd of the legend of the Nllamata 
which makes P^acas the sinners. The line of Gonanda kings 
after Gonanda III has little appearance of authenticity, and in 
Book II we find a new line of kings, unconnected with the old, 
and apparently with no claims to historicity. Book III gives 
the history of the restored Gonanda dynasty under Meghavahana. 
In the new list Matrgupta’s short reign figures, and possibly in 
him and his patron Vikramaditya Harsa we have a reference to 
Qlladitya 1 of Malava, giving us a date in the sixth century. As 
a member of the Gonanda line figures Toramana,jwhocan jiardly 
b e oth er^than the Huna king of that na me, and it is not enough 
to discount theTfact that his father Mihirakula is given at a date 
700 years earlier, for Kalhana recognizes a reign of 300 years for 
Ranaditya, who was the third last king of the dynasty and whose 
date would fall in quite historical times. A romantic tale ends 
the dynasty ; the last king, Baladitya, in order to avoid the 
fulfilment of a prophecy that his son-in-law would succeed him, 
married his daughter to a minor official Durlabhavardhana, but 
the son-in-law became a favourite of the king, and, having the 
wisdom if not the honour to pardon the minister Khankha for an 
intrigue with his wife, was 011 the king's death elevated to the 
throne as first of the Karkota dynasty, the name being explained 
as due to the fact that he was really the son of a Naga Karkota. 
With this dynasty in Book IV we approach historical reality in 


1 Cf. EHI. p. 344. 
M % 
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the seventh century A.D., as Durlabhavardhana may have been 
the king who ruled contemporaneously with the Chinesepjlgrim 
Hiuen Tsang. The first date in the Laukika era of Kashmir 
(3076-5 B.C.) is given in the case of Cippata Jayaplda or Brhas- 
pati, whom he assigns to A.D. 801-13, but this can definitely be 
proved wrong from the fact that the poet Ratnakara, author of 
the Haravijaya , distinctly tells us that he wrote under the 
patronage of that prince, while Kalhana assures us that he was 
prominent under Avantivarman, who certainly began to reign in 
855. There is clearly an error of at least twenty-five or even 
fifty years. The dynasty ended in usurpation by Avantivarman, 
son of Sukhavarman and grandson of Utpala, an able man of 
humble origin who had become virtual ruler of the realm. 
With Avantivarman we are in the full light of history ; Book V 
carries the dynasty down to 939, and Book VT "complete? it to the 
death of queen Didda in 1003 and the peaceful accession of her- 
nephew, the first prince of the Lohara dynasty. Book VII ends 
with the tragedy of the death of Harsa, and Book VIII deals at 
great length (3449 stanzas) with the events of the half-century 
from the accession of Uccala. One curious omission of impor- 
tance can be proved ; Kalhana records in an interesting manner 
the aid sent vainly under Tufiga to the Qahi king Trilocanapala 
in his effort to stay the Mahomedan invasion under Mahmud 
Ghazni, the Hammlra of the Indian texts ; but he does not 
mention the actual onslaught about 1015 of the Mahomedan 
forces directed against Kashmir, which was stayed by the resolute 
resistance of the castle of Lohara, and as a result of the narrow 
outlook of the people of Kashmir in their inaccessible valley he 
appreciates hardly at all the significance of the new storm burst- 
ing over India. 

6 . Kalhana as a Historian 

To understand Kalhana’s outlook on history we must not, of 
course, think of Thucydides or Polybios ; we must, as has been 
well said, remember that, with these great works before them, 
Roman opinion was still content to see in history the opportunity 
for displaying command of rhetoric and of inculcating moral 
maxims. Kalhana’s aim is to produce a work which shall con- 
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form to the demands not of rhetoricians — of whom India had 
none — but of writers on poetics, an d at the same time to i mpress 
on his readers moral maxims. The first of his aims he frankly 
admits at the outset : ‘ Worthy of praise is the strange power of 
true poets which surpasses in value even the drink of immortality, 
since by it not only their own bodies of glory, but also those of 
others, are sustained. It is the creative genius of the poet alone 
which by its power of the production of beauty can place past 
times before the eye of men/ He admits 1 the difficulty which 
he has to face ; the amplitude of his task forbids the development 
of attractive variety (vaicitryd), which means that, having so much 
to narrate, he could not follow Bharavi and Magha in filling up 
his poem with descriptions of the poet’s stock-in-trade. There 
are indeed di gressions but modest in kind, a nd it is only in them 
that weTTnd the constant occurrence of the ornaments which mark 
the true poetic style. Nothing, however, shows his self-imposed 
moderation better than comparison with Bana’s Harsacarita or 
Bilhana’s poem. 

The influence of the epic combines with that of poetics to pro- 
duce the second mark of Kalhana’s chronicle, its didactic tendency. 
Poetics requires that each poem should have a dominant sentiment, 
and that of the Rajaiarahginl is resignation ; 2 it is definitely so 
asserted, and based on the impression produced on the mind by 
the sudden appearance of human beings who last for a moment 
alone. It is reinforced by insistence on the tales of kings who by 
renunciation or otherwise come to a pathetic end, and Books I— III 
and VII are deliberately brought to a close with the occurrence of 
such episodes. Stress is ever laid on the impermanence of power 
and riches, the transient character of all earthly fame and glory, 
and the retribution which reaches doers of evil in this or a future 
life ; the deeds of kings and ministers are reviewed and censured 
or commended by the rules of the Dharmagastra or Nltifastra, 
but always with a distinct moral bias. In this we certaiilly see 
the influence of the Mahabharata in its vast didactic portions and 
its general tendency to inculcate morality, but we cannot say 
whether it was original in Kalhana or had already been noted in 
the works of one or more of his predecessors. 

Kalhana, therefore, makes no claim to be a scientific investigator, 

1 i. 6 . 3 i. 33- 
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and in complete harmony with this tells us nothing of the diver- 
gences in his authorities. It is, in fact, clear that down to the 
middle of the ninth century with the advent of the Utpala 
dynasty he had no trustworthy materials to go upon. But, in 
lieu of sifting what He had and confessing his ignorance, he chose 
instead to patch up a continuous narrative. The results have 
already been seen ; his chronology for the older period is hope- 
lessly absurd and Kalhana is quite unable to recognize the ab- 
jsurdity. Moreover, he is exactly on the same level as his average 
fellow-countryman in his attitude to heroic legend and to fact ; 
he accepts without hesitation the ancient legends of the epic as 
just as real as things of his day ; some sceptics went so far as to 
doubt the magic feats of Meghavahana and other kings, but Kal- 
hana will have none of them ; 1 indeed he takes occasion, when 
recounting the acts done by Harsa in his madness, to observe 
that future generations may on that account doubt their truth as 
they do the tales of Meghavahana, apparently wholly unconscious 
of the vast difference in the character of the two kinds of stories. 
Inevitably, too, Kalhana’s outlook was dimmed by the narrow’ 
of his home and its isolation ; hence we do not find in him 
any real appreciation of the relations of Kashmir to the outer 
world ; the invasions of the Kusanas and Hunas are confused and 
misunderstood. A further Kashmirian trait reveals itself through- 
out his work ; the land was known to Marco Polo 2 * as famous for 
spreery and ‘ devilries of enchantment *, and Kalhana quite cheer- 
fully accepts witchcraft as a legitimate cause of deaths ; a we may 
remember the Roman 4 and medieval acceptance of poison as 
a natural cause of the dooms of princes. The deplorable chrono- 
logy was doubtless not invented by Kalhana, but he took it over 
and never realized its flagrant absurdities and its ludicrously long 
reigns, though contemporary experience would have shown how 
absurd they were. 

We must, however, realize that Kalhana was completely under 
the dominion of Indian views of life, which rendered doubt on 

1 vii. 1137 If* 

2 Yule, i. 175; cf. Biihler, Report, p. 24. 

8 So the Arthafdstra seriously commends this expedient against foes, 

4 g* Tacitus, Amu, iii, 17 j Pliny, xxix. ao j Mayor on Juvenal, xiv. 

353 ff. 
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such topics idle. The current theory of the ages of the world 
told him that he was living in the Kali age, when things were far 
declined from their ancient glory ; it was, then, idle to mete the 
past by the present. Again, to seek for rational ex planations of 
hu man action b y merely stressing the motives of the present day 
would be idj^Jfcrjman’s deeds are the oiitcome of ancient acts, 
looming up from a forgotten past which may at any time bring 
forth deeds incalculable and utterly at variance with the character 
of their performer. Yet fate ra nks also as a cause of action, nor 
does Kalhana take care to show that it can be reconciled with 
the doctrine of Karman. It is fate 1 which drives Harsa at the 
close of his life to disregard wisdom and policy, though it is clear 
from the poet’s own account that the unhappy prince was a mad- 
man. Fate again is blamed for the ingratitude shown by reci- 
pients of the royal favour. But if all these explanations fail to 
satisfy Indian credulity avails, for it admits possession by demons, 
and Kalhana actually himself ascribes 2 to this cause an obvious 
political murder. He accepts also the power of the man who 
starves himself to death to bring about terrible effects, though he 
hated the Brahmanical employment of this device to influence 
royal policy. The desecration of shrines naturally evokes the 
wrath of the gods, and Harsa and Sussala pay for their evil acts 
by death. The anger of Nagas, spirits of Kashmir’s springs, is 
specially frequent and deadly, while omens and portents are 
accepted as of unquestionable validity. We need not wonder, 
therefore, when we find Kalhana solemnly recording and believ- 
ing in the resurrection by witches of Sandhimati, impaled by his 
jealous king, and his attainment of the royal power. 

We are in a more normal world when we find Kalhana con- 
cerned to prove to us that evil deeds meet retribution, by an 
enumeration 3 of the cases in which the avarice of kings resulted 
in the alienation of their subjects, though as a true Brahmin he 
admits that the use made of evil gains may sanctify the means, as 
when they are bestowed on Brahmins. But beyond this Kalhana 
does not advance to any philosop hy of history ; he only exercises 
a~cnticTsm ^of individual actions on the basis of established rules 
of the Qastras. Thus Kamalavardhana’s folly in seeking to 
attain by diplomacy what could only be won by the sword is 


1 vii. 1455 ff. 


viii. 2241. 3 v. 183 ff., 20S f. 


2 
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shrewdly commented on , 1 and Jayasinha’s fiasco in the Kisan- 
ganga valley is explained 2 as due to the folly of attack without 
adequate information, and undue deliberation in the face of the 
foe. His own contribution to an art of governing Kashmir is 
placed in the mouth of Lalitaditya 3 and is very much in the 
spirit of the Kautillya Arthagdstra , but with the great advantage 
of reference to particular conditions, as is indicated by the 
distinctly Kashmirian flavour of the advice given. The border 
tribes are never to be left in peace, even if they give no offence, 
lest they acquire wealth and plunder the country. The peasants 
are not to be allowed to keep more than one year’s consumption 
of grain or more oxen than essential for working their land. The 
maxim is clearly aimed at the Camaras, whose exactions from 
the peasants were the source of the turbulence which plagued the 
country and won them from the poet the sobriquet of robbers 
(< dasyus ). Border forts are to be guarded securely, and high 
offices are to be shared among the great families, so as to prevent 
ill feeling and conspiracies ; above all, no faith is to be put in the 
loyalty of the changeable and untrustworthy people. 

We need not doubt that Kalhana endeavoured to attain his 
own ideal — ‘that noble-minded poet alone merits praise whose 
word, like the sentence of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred 
in recordi ng the past/ His treatment of Harsa supports this 
impression, for hlsTather had been a trusted minister and evidently 
fell with his patron, but Kalhana does not ignore the appalling 
cruelties of this Indian Nero, however much he pities his end. 
His description of incidents in recent history appears to achieve 
a high standard of accuracy, and is filled with those small touches 
which imply personal knowledge or acceptance of the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, as when he recounts the details of the self- 
immolation of Suryamatl or of Sussala’s murder . 4 The popular 
sayings and anecdotes which he records bear the stamp of being 
taken from life. Excellent also is his delineation of character, 
and the chan ge fro m the manner of the earlier to that of the 
later books is s ignificant. The former give but the typical 
poetical description of heroes such as Tunjlna and Pravarasena, 
the latter present vivid personalities such as Tunga, Ananta, 

1 v. 45 6ff. 8 via* 3531 ff. 8 iv. 344 ff. 

i vii. 463#. ; via. 1287 ff. 
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Harsa and Sussala ; there is nothing like this in Bana, Padma- 
gupta, or Bilhana. In the minor figures his humour, sometimes 
Rabelaisian, has full play, as in his picture of his contemporary 
Kularaja, whose abilities had raised him from the rank of a bravo 
to that of city prefect. His accuracy in genealogical information 
is conspicuous, and his topography most favourably distinguishes 
him from such a historian as Livy, who apparently never looked 
at one of the battlefields he described. 

7 . Kalhana s Style 

We need no t regret that Kalhana was not permitted by his 
subject to indulgiTm~fKe~T Ca^ Twe have 

sufficient examples of it in such pictu res a s t hat of Yud histhira’s 
depa rture into exil eand Sussala’s entry into the capital to realize 
that we have lost nothing of value in being spared more of these 
stereotyped and colourless imitations. 1 Much, indeed, of the rest 
of the poem is mere versified prose, comparable, but for the 
beauty of the language itself, to medieval chronicles, but the 
true poetic power of the author is revealed in many episodes. 
The account of Bhoja's terrible journey over the snow-clad 
mountains in A.D. 1144 to the Dards, 2 the funeral of Ananta and 
Suryamatfs Satl, the dialogue between the Brahmins whom he 
has injured and Jayaplda who is to perish by their curse, above 
all, the tragic tale of Harsa’s isolation and misery, redeemed from 
sordidness by the courage of his last defence and the magna- 
nimity which spared the life of one of his murderers, are all con- 
clusive instances of Kalhana’s power of simple, yet deeply affecting 
narrative. The use of dialogues or set speeches lends not merely 
variety but dramatic power; thus Uccala is made to expound 
his claim to the throne and Harsa to defend his political conduct. 3 
Or the situation is brought vividly before us, as in the dialogue of 
Ananta and Suryamatl before her suicide ; or the feelings of the 
bystanders, as in the comments of the soldiers and the Damaras 
on Bhiksacara’s fall. 4 On the other hand must be set an un- 
questionable obscurity, arising in part from the metaphorical 

1 Cf. i. 368 ff. ; v. 341 fF. ; viii. 947 ff. ; 1744 ff. He imitates Bana rather freely. 

2 viii. 2710-14. Stein compares Claudian, de bello Getico , 340 ff. 

8 vii. 1281 ff., 14x6 ff. 4 vii, 423 ff. ; 1704 ff., 17250. 
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expressions which take the place of plain statements of fact, in 
part from the poet’s indifference to the ignorance of posterity of 
the exact conditions of Kashmir in his own day. This leads him 
to assume our knowledge of situations which, therefore, are 
referred to in terms conveying now no clear impression, and to 
the use of words in technical senses without any explanation, as 
k amp ana } army, command in chief ; dvdra , frontier watch station, 
command of the frontiers ; paddgra , high revenue office ; and 
parsad , corporation of Purohitas. Another source of trouble is 
the use of varying forms of the same name, as Losthaka, Lothaka, 
and Lothana, and the mention of individuals either by the title of 
their office, or by the title of an office no longer held. 

Kalhana is fond of diversifying the flow of the narrative by 
ingenious similes, by antitheses, by occasional plays qn words, 
and by the expedient of varying the simplicity of the Qloka 
metre by interposing more ornate stanzas of moral or didactic 
content, in which the language is more intricate, but often grace- 
ful and elegant, while the ideas, if not original, are not rarely 
just and weighty. The value of poetry strikes him forcibly and 
happily ^ ^ 

bhujataruvanacchayam yesam nisevya mahaujasdm 
jaladkiragand mediny dsid asdv akutohhayd 
smrtim api na te ydnti ksmdpa vind yadanugraham 
\ P\ prakrtimahatc kurmas tasmai napiah kavikarmane . 
d ^ 

* Homage we pay to the innate wonder of the poet’s art, without 

whose favour are forgotten even those mighty kings in the 
shadow of whose strong arms the earth, girdled by the ocean, lay 
secure as under the forest trees^ ^Or in different jprm : 

ye py dsann ibhahimbhagdyitapadd ye pi griyani Jebhire 
yesam apy avasan pnra yuvatayo gehesv ahageandrikah 
tdhl loko \ yam avaiti lokatilakan svapne py ajatan iva 


bhrdtah satkavikrtya kim stutigatair andham jagat tvam , ^ 

‘ Without thee, 0 brother, the craft of true poets, the'” world 
would not even dream of those ornaments of the world who 


rested their feet on the foreheads of elephants, who attained 


riches, and in whose halls dwelt maidens, moons of the day; 
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without thee, I say, this world is blind ; not hundreds of eulogies 
could extol thee becomingly.' The evil deeds of Taraplda ended 
in his attacking Brahmins and death : 


yo yam janapakaranaya srjaty updyam : tenaiva tasya niyamena 
bhaved vmagah 

dhuntam prasauti nayanandhyakaram yam agnir : bkutvambudah 
sa gamayet salilais tam eva. 




4 The man who devises a plot shall assuredly perish thereby ; the 
smoke that the fire sends up to blind the eyes, turning into 
a cloud, quenches with its water the fire itself.’ The goddess 
BhramaravasinT, whose shrine was guarded by bees, who reduced 
tabones the mortal .who fought it, appears jn Jovely form : 

• SS* bhasvadbimbadhara kr snake gt sitakaranana 

harimadhya givahard sarvadevamayzva sa. 

‘ Her lip was red as the Bimba, black her hair, moonlike her face, 
lionlike her waist, gracious her aspect : so seemed she to unite all 
the gods in one.’ Here the epithets suggest the gods Surya, 
Krsna, Soma, Hari, and £iva. A biting attack on women's con- 

it* ? 

\ avakacah suvrltanam hr day e ntar na yositam 


itlva vidadhe dhatd suvrttau tadbahih kucau. 

£ Since in women's hearts there is no room for good conduct, the 
creator in his mercy hath guarded them with their rounded 
breasts.' The wise king recognized the transitory character of 

£^?xrc 

seyam sprham samutpadya dusayaty unnatatmanah . 

‘ Fortune, the beloved of kings, who dallies on the back of her 
elephant (in the arms of one of low degree) creates eager desires 
and brings to ruin the man of high mind.' The flatterers of 
kings are effectively denounced : 

karne tat kathayanti dtmdubhiravai rastre yad udgkositam 

tan namrdhgatayd vadanti karunam yasmat trapavdn 
bhavet 

gldghante yad udlryate ' rinapy ugram na marinantakrd 

ye he cin nanu gdthyamaugdhyanidhayas te bhubhrtam 
ranjakah . 


gobhujam vallabka lahsmlr matangotsangaldhta 
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* They whisper in his ear what is proclaimed in the town with 
beat of drum ; with body bent, dolorously they tell what makes 
him ashamed ; boastfully they say cruel things, cutting to the 
quick, such as no foe would say ; whoever are embodiments of 
falsity and foolishness, they are the flatterers of princes.' 

8 . Minor Historical Kdvya 

India has nothing comparable to set beside the work of 
Kalhana, and a brief mention is all that the remaining epics 
deserve. Another Kashmirian, Jalhana, mentioned by Mankha as 
a member of the Sabha of Alarhkara, wrote an account of the 
life of the king of Rajapuri, Somapalavilasa, who was conquered 
by Sussala, in his Somapalavilasa A The virtuous but extremely 
dreary Jain monk Hemacandra (1088-1172) wrote while the 
Caulukya king of Anhilvad, Kumarapala, was still alive and at 
the height of his fame, about 1163 his Ktimarapalacarita 1 2 or 
Dvyaqrayakavya in his honour. The poem owes its second name 
to the fact that it consists of two parts, one of twenty cantos in 
Sanskrit and one of eight in Prakrit, and it has, besides its 
historical, a definitely grammatical purpose, being intended to 
afford illustrations of the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar 
taught in his own grammar. The poem, of course, includes 
some account of the predecessors of his hero, and it has a distinct 
value for the history of the Caulukyas. But Hemacandra was an 
earnest Jain; he saw things distorted by his devotion to his 
religion, of which he was a zealous propagandist. His success 
in this regard is proved by the fact that the cantos (xvi-xx) of 
the poem celebrating Kumarapala's rule seem to be true to fact, 
in substance at any rate, in representing the king as a loyal 
follower of the principles of Jainism who forbade the slaughter 
of animals under the severest penalty, erected freely Jain temples, 
and pursued a definitely pro-Jain policy. 

Fate unfortunately has left only one fragmentary and defective 
manuscript of a poem of some historical interest, the Prthvira- 
javijaya? an account of the victories of the Cahamana king of 

1 Cf. Rdjataranginl , viii. 62 r f. 

3 Ed. BSS. 6o, 69, 76, 1900-21 ; Biihler, Memctchandra > pp. 18 f., 43. 

8 Har Bilas Sarda, JRAS. 1913, pp. 359 ff. ; ed. BI. 1914*33. 
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Ajmir and Delhi, Prthvlraja, who won a great victory over Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din Ghorl in 1191, though he was shortly afterwards 
ruined and slain. The poem seems to have been written in the 
lifetime of the king probably just after that victory, though as it 
is unfinished this . is a mere conjecture. The name of the author 
is unknown, but he may have been a Kashmirian, as is suggested 
by his imitation of Bilhana’s style; his form of exordium, in 
which he mentions Bhasa ; and the fact that he is mentioned by 
Jayarath in the Alamkaravimarginl ( c . 1200), and is commented 
on by Jonaraja (c. 1448) of Kashmir. 

A minister of the princes of Gujarat, the Vaghelas, Lavana- 
prasada and Vlradhavala, is responsible for the writing of two 
panegyrics. The first is the Klrtikaumudi 1 of Some^varadatta 
(1 179-1362), author of various inscriptions in which verses from 
his poem occur; the eulogy of Vastupala, who was clearly a 
generous man, and very probably an excellent minister of a type 
well known in Indian history, is of moderate poetic worth, but it 
throws a good deal of light on various aspects of Indian social 
and political life. The Surathotsava 2 3 4 in fifteen cantos by the same 
author is on the face of it mythical, but it is possible that it is 
a political allegory, as it ends with an account of the poet’s own 
history, a phenomenon which is noteworthy in the Harsacarita 
of Bana and in Bilhana, and it alludes again to Vastupala. A 
direct panegyric is the Sukrtasamkirtana 3 of Arisinha, also of 
the thirteenth century, in eleven cantos, which is useful historically 
as affording a check on Somegvaradeva. It is not until a century 
later that we have in the Jagaducarita 4 of Sarvananda a pane- 
gyric of a pious Jain layman who aided his townsfolk by building 
new walls and affording them great support in the terrible famine 
of 1256-8 in Gujarat. It is interesting to find in this poem of 
seven cantos the usual miracles and legends told in respect of 
a simple merchant, but as poetry the work is worthless, and in 
language and metre alike it is no better than the contemporary 
Jain verse legends. 

Of some importance as giving details- of historical events else- 

1 Ed. A. V. Kathvate, BSS. 25, 1883. 

2 Ed. KM. 73, 1903. 

3 G. Binder, Das Sukrtasamkirtana des Arisimha (1889). 

4 G. Buhler, Indian Studies , i (1893). 
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where more vaguely recorded is the Ramapalacarita 1 of Sandhya- 
kara Nandin, who described the feats of the powerful king 
Ramapala of Bengal, who recovered his ancestral throne from an 
usurper, Bhlma, and conquered Mithila, reigning c . 1084-1130, 
The Rajendrakarnapura 2 of (Jambhu is a panegyric of Harsadeva 
of Kashmir at whose court he wrote the Anyoktimuktalatagataka. 
The poem is of no great merit 

Finally there may be noted the work of the Kashmir writers 
who continued the R aja tciranginl . 3 Jonaraja, who died in 1459, 
carried it on under the same style to the reign of Sultan Zainu-1- 
‘abidln ; his pupil Qrivara covered in the Jaina-Rajatarangini in 
four books the period 1459-86, while Prajya Bhatta and his pupil 
Quka in the Rajavalipataka carried on the tale to some years after 
the annexation of Kashmir by Akbar. The work of these 
writers is devoid of originality or merit ; Qrivara shamelessly 
•borrows from Kalhana, and, despite the length oTBie^erf 63 ~wrth 
wHich tTiey' deal, fheTotal of their work is not more than half that 
of the Rajatarangini ; Jh ey waste space in episodic descriptions, 
and they are far less accurate^ in matters of topography than 
Kalhana. ‘ 

1 Ed. Haraprasada Sastri, A.S.B. Memoirs , III. i (1910). Cf. El. ix. 321 j 
EHI. p. 416 ; above, p. 137. 

a Ed. ICM. i. 22 ff. 

3 Ed. Calcutta, 1835 J Biihler, Report , p. 61 ; Stein, Rajatarangini, ii. 373. 
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BHARTRHARI, AMARU, BILHANA, AND JAYADEVA 

I. Bhartrhari 

A HISTORY of Sanskrit lyric 1 and gnomic verse is impos- 
sible in the absence of any chronology, and, apart from 
minor poems which will be discussed later, our first great 
monument after Kalidasa of these kinds of verse, in which Indian 
poets admittedly excel, is to be found in the (patakas of 
Bhartrhari. As we have them, they are handed down as three 
collections each theoretically of a hundred stanzas, in varied 
metres, of pictures of love, fyngaragataka, of indifference to 
things of sense, Vairagyci , and of wise conduct, Nlti. It is 
obvious that a form like this allows of interpolation and addition, 
and the task of arriving at a definitive text which we can 
reasonably assert to be original is probably beyond our means of 
accomplishment. What we can say is that for a considerable 
number of stanzas in each of the £atakas the concurrence of 
manuscript evidence renders reference to the original extremely 
probable. A perplexing fact is that the collections contain 
stanzas frpm well-known works such as the Tantrakhayika> the 
Qakuntala of Kalidasa, the Mudraraksasa of Vigakhadatta, and 
stanzas which in the anthologies are ascribed to authors other 
than Bhartrhari. If the anthologies were trustworthy, it would 
be possible to deduce important results from these facts, but, as 
they are full of errors and frequently contradict themselves, it is 
hopeless to draw any chronological conclusions or to derive 
from these references or the stanzas from other works actually 
included any support for the theoiy that the collections are 
really an early anthology . 2 

Indian tradition, none of it early, unquestionably sets down 


1 C£ P. E. Pavolini, Poeti cTamore ndV India (Florence, 1900). 

2 Cf. Peterson, Subhasitavali , pp. 74 f. ; Aufrecht, Leipzig Caicd No. 417 ; Hertel, 
WZKM. xvi. 20a ff. ; Patibak, JBRAS. xviii. 348. 
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the (patakas as the work of one man, and does not consider them 
anthologies. Of this man unfortunately no clear memory 
remained, but, as this applies equally even to Kalidasa, the only 
conclusion which can be drawn is that like that writer he 
belonged to a fairly early date, before authors became sufficiently 
self-conscious to ensure the handing down of their memory by 
embodying references to themselves in their poems. But we do 
learn from the Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing that about forty years 
before he wrote, therefore about 651, there died in India a gram- 
marian, Bhartrhari, certainly the author of the V dkyapadlya , , the 
last independent contribution to Indian grammatical science. Of 
him I-tsing 1 tells the tale that he ever wavered between the 
monastic and the lay life, moving seven times between the 
cloister and the world in the manner permitted to Buddhists. 
On one occasion, when entering the monastery, he bade a student 
have a chariot ready for him without, that he might depart in it 
if worldly longings overcame his hard-won resolution. I-tsing 
also cites a verse in which Bhartrhari reproaches himself for his 
inability to decide between the attractions of the two lives. It is 
natural, therefore, to accept the suggestion of Max Muller 2 that 
we have here a reference to the author of the (patakas, though it 
is certain that I-tsing does not actually refer to them, for the 
vague terms in which he alludes to his writing on the principles 
of human life cannot well be treated as a real allusion to the 
(patakas. It is also clear that Bhartrhari in the (patakas is not 
a Buddhist, though he, like Buddhists, arrives at counsels of 
freedom from desire and resignation, but a (paiva of the Vedanta 
type, to whom (piva appears as the most perfect presentation of 
the final reality, the Brahman. We may, of course, suppose that 
Bhartrhari was once a courtier — as his reflections on the miseries 
of serving the great attest— and a (paiva, and that in old age he 
became a Buddhist, and that I-tsing either did not learn of his 
(patakas or deliberately ignored them. Or he may even have 
composed the (patakas after his investigation of Buddhism had 
decided him upon abandoning that faith ; such a fact I-tsing 
would not record with any pleasure, even if he knew of it. Or, if 

1 Records of the Buddhist Religion , pp, 178 ff. ; cf, Erm. La Terza, OC. XII, i. 

301 f. 

a India (1883), PP* 347 
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he were a mere compiler, the difficulty would disappear. It must, 
however, be said that it is not probable that we are to explain 
the notices as a confusion on the part of I-tsing of two Bhartrharis, , 
one older, the poet, and the grammarian, for it has been shown 
by very substantial evidence 1 that Bhartrhari the grammarian 
was actually a Buddhist, a fact which explains in large measure 
the neglect accorded to his work. On the whole it seems most 
probable that Max Muller's conjecture may stand. 

The question of compilation is more difficult still, and it seems 
unnecessary to exclude the probability that in his collections 
Bhartrhari may have included work not his own, as well as 
verses composed by himself. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any convincing ground for suggesting that this is not the case 
with the Nlti and Vairagya Qatakas . 2 The case of the Qrhgara - 
gataka 3 is different, for unquestionably there is a definite structure 
which may be, of course, the work of a skilled compiler, but 
which more naturally suggests the product of a creative mind. 
The pataka opens with pictures of the beauty of women and the 
passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the year, 
and the joys of its fruition. We pass thence to stanzas in which 
the joys of dalliance are contrasted with the abiding peace 
brought to man by penance and wisdom, and finally the poet 
reaches the conviction that beauty is a delusion and a snare, that 
womrfn is sweet but poisonous as a snake on man's way in life, 
that love leads only to worldly attachment, and that the true 
end of man lies in renunciation and in God, Qiv a or Brahman. 
We may, therefore, adopt with moderate certainty the view that 
in this £ataka we have much more individual work than in the 
other two, though we need not suppose that Bhartrhari held any 
views— quite foreign to Indian poets — which would have pre- 
vented him from including in his poem a predecessor's work, and 
still less, of course, a slightly improved edition of such work. 
Some weight must certainly be allowed to the fact that the 
Indian tradition is consistent, and that it cannot be explained as 
in the case of the Canakya Nitigastra by the fame of a name, for 
Bhartrhari stands isolated. 

1 Pathak, JBRAS. xviii. 341 ff. 

a Ed. K. T. Telang, BSS. n, 1885. 

5 Ed. P. von Boblen, Berlin, 1833; NSP. 1914. Cf. Winternitz, GIL. iii. 139 f. 

3149 N 
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Nothing for history or chronology can be derived from the 
legends which make him out to have been a brother of the famed 
Vikramaditya, and the attempted identification of him with 
Bhatti, author of the Bhattikdvya , has no plausibility. 

Bhartrhari’s poetry exhibits Sanskrit to the best advantage. 
The epics unquestionably lack life and action, their characters 
are stereotyped, and their descriptions, admirable in detail, tend 
to be over-elaborate and to lose force by this very fact. In 
Bhartrhari each stanza normally can stand by itself and serves to 
express one idea, be it a sentiment of love, of ‘resignation, or of 
policy, in complete and daintily finished form. The extraordinary 
power of compression which Sanskrit possesses is seen here at its 
best ; the effect on the mind is that of a perfect whole in which 
the parts coalesce by inner necessity, and the impression thus 
created on the mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical 
speech like Knglish, in which it is necessary to convey the same 
content, not in a single sentence syntactically merged into 
a whole, like the idea which it expresses, but in a series of 
loosely connected predications. The effect which the best stanzas 
of the lyric and gnomic poets achieve is essentially synthetic, as 
opposed to the analytic methods of modern poetry, and it follows 
inevitably that a series of stanzas of this kind is too heavy 
a burden for the mind ; considered, however, each in itself, as 
they should be, these stanzas, like those of the Greek anthology , 1 
present us with an almost infinite number of brilliant poems in 
miniature, on which it would often be hard to improve. It must 
be remembered that the use of the longer metres gives a Sanskrit 
poet the opportunity of compressing into a single stanza material 
sufficient to fill a compact English sonnet, so that there is no 
need to restrict within too narrow limits either the thought or 
the expression. 

Bhartrhari speaks in many tones ; his picture of the magnani- 
mous man is : 

vipadi dhairyain athabhyudaye ksanid : sadasi vakpatutd 
yudhi vikramah 

yagasi cabhirucir vyasanaih gruiau : p rakrtisiddham idam 
hi mahatmanam , 


‘ Cf. J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology (1906). 
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< Constancy in misfortune, gentleness in prosperity* in the council- 
chamber eloquence, in battle valour, delight in glory, love of 
holy writ : these are innate in the noble man/ His picture of the 
stages of life is impressive : 

ayur varsagatam nrnarn r air an tadardham gat am 

tasyardhasya parasya cardham aparam balatvavrddhatvayoh 
gesam vyadkiviyogaduhkhasahitam sevadibhir nlyate 
jive vdritarahgabudbudasame saukhyam hit ah prdnindm ? 


‘To man is allotted a span of a hundred years; half of that 
passes in sleep ; of the other half, one-half is spent in childhood 
and old age ; the rest is passed in service with illness, separation, 
and pain as companions. How can mortals find joy in life that 
is like the bubbles on the waves of the sea ? 5 The acts of man’s 
life are finely depicted in a manner in its own way as finished as 

ksanam baloohutva kmnam api yuva kamarasikah 

ksanaih vittair hlnaJi ksanam api ca sampurnavibhavah 
jarajirnair ahgair nata iva valimanditatanur 

narah samsarante vigati yamadhaniyavanikam . 

rrr*3%: 

‘For a moment man is a boy, for a moment a lovesick youth, 
for a moment bereft of wealth, for a moment in the height of 
prosperity; then at life’s end with limbs worn out by old age 
and wrinkles adorning his face, like an actor, he retires behind 
the curtain of death/ The utter unsatisfactoriness of life is 
insisted upon : 


'a ydty uttamam yauvanam i 


akrantam maranena janma jarasa ydty uttamam yauvanam 
samtoso dhanalipsaya gamasukham praudhanganavibhramaih 
lokair matsaribhir gund vanabhuvo vyalair nrpd durja?iair 
pv asthairyena vibhutayo } py lipahatcLgrasiaih^ia kim kena vd? 

‘By deatn is life assailed; Dy old age the delight of youth 
departeth, by greed contentment, the calm of inner joy through 
the coquetries of forward ladies ; envy attacks our virtues, snakes 
trees, villains kings ; all power is transient. What is there that 
another doth not overwhelm or it another ? ’ The might of time 
to obliterate all is sadly recognized : 


XT rt 
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sa ramyd nagari mahan sa nrpatik sdmantacakrark ca tat 
pargve tasya ca sd vidagdhaparisat tag candrabimbananah 
udvrttak sa ca rajaputranivahas te bandinas tdh kathah 
sarvam yasya vagad agat smrtipatham kalaya tasmai Hamah . 

‘ That fair city, that mighty king, the circle of vassal princes at 
his side, that assembly of learned men, those maidens with faces 
like the moon or the Bimba, that haughty ring of princes of the 
blood, those minstrels and their ballads — all are but memories, 
and to time, who hath wrought this deed, let us pay homage 
due/ Yet men are blind to the fate that awaits them : 

^a^tyaspa ga tagatafr^aharahah samkslyate jlvitam 

vydparair bahukdryabhdragtirubhih kalo na vijnayate 
drstvd janmajardvipattimaranam trasag ca notpadyate 
pltvd mohamaylm pramadaniadirdm unmattabhutam jag at. 

‘ With the rising and the setting of the sun man's life day by day 
wears away ; struggling beneath the burden of active toil we note 
not the passing of time ; birth, age, misfortune, death we see and 
tremble not ; the world is maddened by drinking too deep of the 
draught of carelessness and confusion.’ The ascetic's life is com- 
pared with that of the king greatly to its advantage, and a touch 
of quiet humour enlightens the picture of the old age for which 
the poet pines : 

Gahgatlre himagirigilabaddhapadmasanasya 
brahmadhydndbkyasanavidhind yoganidram gatasya 
kim tair bhavyam mama sudivasair yesu te nirvigahkdh 
kanduyante jatharaharinah ^ grngam ange madly e t 

‘When will those days come when I can take my seat on 
Ganges’ bank on a rock of the snowy mountain, and fixing my 
thoughts for ever on Brahman fall into the deep sleep of con- 
templation, while the old deer fearlessly rub their horns on my 
limbs ? ' The end is union and merger in the highest spirit, the 
absolute : 

mdtar medini tdta maruta sakhe jyotih subandho jala 
bhratar vyoma nibaddha ega bhavatam antyah prandmdrijaUh 
yusmatsafigavagopajatasukrtodrekasphurannirmala- 
jndndpdstasamastamohamahimd llye pare brahmani* 
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‘ O mother earth, father wind, friend fire, loved kinsman water, 
brother ether, for the last time I clasp my hands before you in 
homage. I now merge in the highest Brahman, since through 
my abundance of good deeds, bom of union with you, I have 
won pure and brilliant knowledge and thus have cast aside all 
the power of confusion/ 

Thus speaks the old man in Bhartrhari ; a very different note 
is struck in the stanzas which celebrate love without arrihre - 


aaargdne darganamatrakama : drstau partsvangarasaikalolah 
aMngitdydm punar ayataksyam : dgdsmaJie vigrahayor abhedam . 

When we See not our loved one, we are content to long to gaze 
upon her ; seen, our one aim is the joy of close embraces ; 
embraced, our one prayer is that her body and our own may be 
made one/ Every act, every emotion, in the beloved has its 

smitena bhdvena ca lajjaya bliiya : pardhmukhair ardhaka - 
tdksavtksanaih 

vacobkir Irsyakalahena^Ulaya : samastqbhavaih khalu la ndhan am 
striyah . n ^FT^F 


‘Smiles, sentiment, shame, fear, glances averted, half-turned 
towards us, and side-long looks, loving words, jealousy, disputes, 
and play : all these are the weapons by which women bind us.’ 


It is absurd to call maidens by that name ( abala , feeble) : 

nunam hi te kavivara viparitabodha 
ye nityam ahur abala iti kaminindm ^ y 
yabhir vilolataratarakadrstipataih 

Qakradayo 'pi vijitas tv abcddh katham tah? 


‘Feeble-minded indeed those great poets who ever say that 
loving maids are weak (women) ; how can they be deemed weak 
whose flashing star-like glances have laid low £akra and other 
gods?* Another graceful play on words extols love's archery : 

mugdhe dhanusmatta key am apurva tava drgyate ■ 
yayd vidhyasi cetahsi gunair eva na sayakaih . 


‘Without parallel, o fair one, assuredly is thy marksmanship. 
With thy bowstrings (charms), not thine arrows, thou dost pierce 
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our hearts.’ A pretty picture shows us the beloved in the 

vtgramya vigramya vane drumdnam: ckaydsu tanvi vicacara 
3 ST *\\ kacit 

stanottariyena karoddhrtena : nivarayanti gagino niayukhdn . 

‘ With many a pause midst the shade of the forest trees moved 
the slender girl, shielding herself from the moonbeams by raising 
from her bosom her outer robe/ Two views of women are 
possible, as helps or hindrances: f . 

samsare 9 sminn asdre kunrpatibhavanadvarasevakalanka- 
vyasahgadhvastadhairydh katham amaladhiyo mdnasam sam - 
vidadhyuh 

yady etah prodyadindudyutinicayabhrto na syur ambhojanetrah 
prenkhatkancikaldpak stanabharavinamanmadhyabhdgas ta - 
rimy ah. 


* In this unhappy world, where high courage is overwhelmed by 
the shame brought by waiting in the ante-chambers of evil kings, 
how could noble men find comfort in their hearts, were it not for 
the tender maidens, with the beauty of the rising moon, with 
lotus eyes, whose girdle-bells tinkle as their slender waists bend 
beneath the burdetKof their breasts a 

samsarodadhmisiarapadavi na daviyasi 
antard dustara na syur yadi^ndryo mahapagah . 

‘The path across the ocean of life would not ’ be long, were it 
not that women, those mighty unfordable streams, hinder the 

passage irr^W^T=A 

kaminikayakantare fiucaparvatadurgame 
ma samcara manahpantha tatraste smarataskarah. 

in Pfix J , - ’ - 

O wandering heart, stray not in the forest of woman s fair body, 

nor in the steeps which are her breasts, for there lurks Love, the 

highwayman/ 

The predominant metre of Bhartrhari is the Qardulavikndita, 
which in Bohlen's edition 1 is found in ioi verses; then comes 
the Qikharini in 48, the Qloka in 37, the Vasantatilaka in 35 ; the 
Sragdhara and the Arya each occur 18 times, while the Giti 


1 Staiuler, ZDMG. xliv. 34 f, ; Gray, JAOS. xx, 157 ff, 
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variety of the Arya type is found twice, in one case in an unusual 
form. Other metres are sporadic; they include the Indravajra 
type, MalinI, HarinI, Mandakranta, PrthvI, Drutavilambita, Van- 
5astha — in one stanza an Indravajra line is included — and (palin! ; 
Rathoddhata and Vaitallya each occur twice, while there is 
a single example of each of the Dodhaka, Puspitagra, and 
Matrasamaka of 16 morae. ^ „ 

nt.I .ST 

2. Amaru ~ ~ : ■ 

Like Bhartrhari, Amaru or Amaruka— the quantity of the u 
varies — is a person of mystery. His century of stanzas, 1 like 
those of Bhartrhari, is presented to us in a very different condi- 
tion in the manuscripts, which have from 90 to 1 1 5 verses. Of 
the four recensions 2 which have been distinguished only fifty-one 
stanzas are common to all, and there is much variation in order. 
Moreover, some of the stanzas in the pataka are attributed by 
the anthologies to other writers, while conversely they ascribe to 
Amaru verses not found therein. Various efforts have been made 
to decide the original form of the text, but the suggestion that 
only Qardulavikridita verses should be admitted as genuine 
lacks any proof, incidentally leaving us with only sixty-one such 
verses to make up the century; there is more plausibility in 
suggesting the superior value of the text as recognized by the 
oldest commentator Arjunavarman (c. 1315), but no certainty is 
possible. 

It is equally impossible to decide the date of the author. 
We know that the Qataka was recognized by Anandavardhana 
(c. 850) as a work of high repute, for he cites it as a proof that 
a poet can in single stanzas convey so much sentiment that 
each appears like a poem in miniature. Further, Vamana (c, 800) 
cites, without naming the author, three stanzas. These citations 
establish certainly that the Qataka dates before 750, but it is 
a long step from this to the conclusion that the work is of the 
period of Kalidasa, and, therefore, older than Bhartrhari. From 
the elaboration and perfection of the technique it seems much 
more probable that the poet wrote after rather than before 65 o. 

1 See R. Simon, Das Amaru$ataka (Kiel, 1893); ZDMG. xlix. 577 ff. 

2 Sonth Indian (comm. Vemabhupala) ; Bengal (Ravicandra) ; that used, by 
Aijunavarman ; and a mixed recension (Ramarudra’, RudramadeTa). 
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Unfortunately the only tradition recorded is absolutely foolish ; 
the great sage Qahkara is alleged to have animated for a 
period the body of a king of Kashmir in order to obtain know- 
ledge of the pleasures of love, and the pataka is the record 
of his experiences with the hundred ladies of the harem. The 
commentator Ravicandra carries this out to the extent of finding 
a theosophic sub-meaning in the stanzas. Other commentators 
have different views. Vemabhupala (14th cent.), commentator 
of the first recension, following up the description of the poem 
as having as its purpose the exposition of the sentiment of love, 
contained in the manuscripts, seeks to show for each stanza that 
it describes the condition of a Nayika,or heroine according to the 
description of the text-books of poetics. Others content them- 
selves with explaining the forms of rhetorical figures found 
therein. We may, however, dismiss the idea that the work was 
intended, like Rudra Bhatta’s Qrhgdratilaka, , to illustrate types 
of anything, whether figures or heroines. 1 The pataka is essen- 
tially a collection of pictures of love, and it differs from the work 
of Bhartrhari in that, while Bhartrhari deals rather with general 
aspects of love and women as factors in life, Amaru paints the 
relation of lovers, and takes no thought of other aspects of life. 
Possibly, if the reference to the purpose in the title in the manu- 
scripts has any value, he may have planned illustrating other 
sides of life, but that is idle conjecture, and we have sufficient 
cause to be grateful to him for what he has given us without 
seeking more. 

The love which Amaru likes is gay and high-spirited, delight- 
ing in tiny tiffs and lovers’ quarrels, but ending in smiles ; the 
poet hardly ever contemplates the utter disappearance of love ; 
the maiden may be angry, but she will relent, and she is angry 
indeed when her lover takes her too seriously : 

katham api sakhi kridakopdd vrajeti mayodiie 

kaihinahrdayas tyaktvd gay yam balad gat a eva sak 

iti sarabhasadhvastapremni vyapetagkrne sprham 
punar api hatavridam ceiah karoti karomi kim ? 

* In feigned anger, dear friend, I said to my beloved, “ Depart”, 
and straightway the hard-hearted one sprang from our couch and 


x Sec Fischel’s ed. of Rudra, pp. 9—1 1 . 
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left me. Now my shameless heart yearns for that cruel one who 
so hastily broke off our love, and what can I do ? 7 Means to win 
back the errant one may be devised by*a kind confidante : 

datto * sydk pranayas tvayaiva bhavatd seyam dram lalita 
daivad adya kila tvam eva krtavan asya navam vipriyam 
manyur duhsaha esayaiy upagamam no santvavadaih sphutam 
he nistrihca vimuktakanthakarunam tdvat sakkl roditu . 

‘ “ Thou didst give her thy love ; long hast thou cherished her ; 
fate has decreed that to-day thou hast caused her fresh dis- 
pleasure ; her anger is hard to bear, and words of comfort cannot 
stay it, o thou heartless man,” let this her friend say to melt his 
heart in tones that he can hear. 7 The hard-hearted maiden her- 
self is warned : 

likha?m aste bhumim bahir avanatah pranadayito 
niraharah sakhyak satataruditocchunanayandk 
parityaktam sarvam hasitapathitam pahjaragukais 
tavavastha ceyam visrja kathine mdnam adhuna. 

* The beloved of thy life standeth without, his head bowed down 
drawing figures on the ground ; thy friends can eat nothing, their 
eyes are swollen with constant weeping; the parrots in their 
cages no more laugh or speak, and thine own state is this ! Ah, 
lay aside thine anger, o hard-hearted maiden. 7 And the punish- 
ment of the peccant lover is often sheer joy to both of them and 
her friends : 

kopdt komalalolabahulatikapagena baddhva drdhaih 

nltvd mohanatnandiram dayitaya svairam sakhlnam purah 
bhuyo ’py evam iti skhalanmrdugira samsucya dugcesiitam 
dhanyo hanyata eva nihnutiparah preydn rudatya hasatt . 

‘ Happy the lover whom his enraged darling binds firm in the 
supple embrace of her arms and bears before her friends into 
love's abode, to denounce his misdeeds in a soft voice that 
trembles as she says, “ Yet once more he wronged me 77 , while he 
keeps on denying everything and laughing as she cries and 
pummels him. 7 But the picture may be more serious if the 
lover will insist on going despite all : 
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ydtah him na milanti sundari punag cintd tvaya mathrte 
no karyd nitardm krgdsi kathayaty evam sabaspe mayi 
lajidmantharatarakena nipatatpitdgrund caksusd 

drstva mam hasitena bhdvimaranotsdhas tayd sucitah . 

c 4< Do travellers never return ? Thou must not, fair one, vex thy- 
self on my account; thou art all too thin.” So said I midst tears, 
but, though she laughed, her eyes filled with tears, their pupils 
dull with shame, betrayed her rash purpose of death to come.* 
But more common is the light-hearted treatment of lovers’ 
quarrels : 

ekasmin gayane vipakgaramanlnamagrahe mugdhayd 
sadyah kopaparanmuhkaglapitayd cdtuni kurvann api 
avegad avadhiritah priyatamas tusnhh stkitas tatksanam 
ma bhut supta ivety amandavalitagriva?n ptmar vlksitah, 

‘ As they lay together the fair maiden, hearing her rival’s name, 
averted her head in anger and vehemently repulsed her lover 
despite his flatteries. But when he stayed still, straightway she 
turned her neck fearing he had fallen asleep.’ A lively dialogue 
is compressed into the following stanza, which is a marvel of 
brevity : 

bale natha vimunca mdnini rusark rosdn mayd him krtam 
khedo 'smdsu na me 'parddhyati bhavan sarve 'paradha mayi 
tat him rodisi gadgadena vacasd kasydgrato rudyate 

nanv etan mama kd tavasmi dayitd ndsmtty ato rudyate . 

c “ Dear girl.” “ My lord.” “ Stay thine anger, dearest.” “ What 
anger have I shown ?” Cl I am sorry.” “ No blame is thine, all 
the fault is mine.” “ Then why dost thou weep and why doth thy 
voice tremble ? ” “ Before whom do I weep ? ” “ Surely before 
me.” “ What am I to thee ? ” “ My beloved.” “ Not that am I, 
and so I weep.” ’ A more serious note still may be struck ; 

drstas kataraneiraya cirataram baddhvdnjalim ydcitah 
pagcad ahgukapallave ca vidhrto nirvydjam alihgitah 
ity dksipya samastam evam aghrno gantum pravrttah gathah 
purvam prdnaparigraho dayitaya muktas tato vailabhah. 

‘ Long she gazed on him with timid eyes, then entreated him 
with folded hands, then grasped the hem of his garment, next 
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frankly embraced him ; but all her advances he rejected and 
started to leave her, cruel deceiver ; then first she abandoned her 
life for love, and last her beloved.' Contrast is afforded by 
a pretty idea : 

kva prasthitdsi karabhoru gkane nigithe : pranegvaro vasati 
yatra manahpriyo me 

ekakini vada katham na bibhesi bale: nanv asti punkhitagaro 
madanah sahayah. 

‘ i( Whither away, o fair-limbed one, in this dark night ? ” “ Where 
the lord of my life, my heart's love dwelleth." <€ But tell me, 
lady, dost not fear to go alone ? ” “ Is not Love with his feathered 
arrows my companion ? " ' Very pretty is the fancy: 
mugdhe mugdhatayaiva netum akhilam kalam kim arabhyate 
manam dhatsva dhrtim badhana rjatam dure kuru preyasi 
sakhyaivam pratibodhita prativacas tam aha bhitanana 
nlcaih gahsa hrdi sthito hi nanu me pranegvarak grosyati . 

* “ Foolish one, dost mean to spend all thy time in simple faith ? 
Show proper pride, take courage, heed not loyalty to thy loved 
one." So did her friend advise ; but she all afraid made reply, 
“ Speak low, for my beloved dwells in my heart and he will hear 
you." ' Sly humour, reminding us a little of the homelier style of 
the poets of Maharastra whose work is preserved in Hala's 
anthology, may be found in : 

dampatyor nigi jalpator grhaguke7iakarnitam yad vacas 

tat pratar gurusamnidhau nigadaias tasyatimdtram vadhuh 
karnalambiiapadmaragagakalam vinyasya cahcupute 

vridarta vidadhdti dadimaphalavyajena vagbandhanam , 

£ The house parrot overheard at night some dalliance of the young 
pair and in the morning began to repeat it unduly before their 
elders ; so tfye young wife in shame stays his speech by putting 
in his beak a fragment of ruby from her earring, on the pretext 
of giving him a pomegranate fruit/ 

The stanzas cited show adequately the elegance and precision 
of Amaru's style, his avoidance of unduly long or difficult com- 
pounds, and the effectiveness of his verse. His normal metre 
is the £ardulavikridita ; but the HarinI, Vasantatilaka, Qikharinl, 
and Sragdhara occur fairly often, while the £loka, Drutavilambita, 
MalinI, and Mandakranta are sporadically employed. 
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3. Bilhana 

The author of the Vikramankadevacarita has left us a much 
more interesting relic in the shape of the poem often called 
Caurapancagikd } perhaps more correctly Caurtsuratapancagika , 
fifty stanzas on a secret love. In two of the versions in which it 
is found, that of Kashmir 2 and that of South India, 3 it is em- 
bedded in a poem styled Bilhanakdvya , in which, as also by the 
commentators, the poem is asserted to have been composed to 
record a secret intrigue with a princess. Discovered by the king, 
the poet was sentenced to death and led out for this purpose, but 
his recitation of the glowing verses, in which he called to his 
memory for the last time the joys of their secret union, induced 
the king to relent and permit his marriage to the princess. Thus 
far there is agreement, but the Kashmir version asserts that the 
princess was Candralekha, daughter of Vlrasinha of Mahilapat- 
tana, while the southern version makes her Yamimpurnatilaka, 
daughter of Madanabhirama of Pancala. The commentator 
Rama Tarkavagl^a (1798) insists 4 that the poem is an appeal to 
Kalika by the prince Sundara of Caurapalll when condemned to 
death by Virasihha for his intrigue with Vidya, while the title 
has been explained as indicating that the poet was Caura, of 
whom indeed verses are extant. It is quite clear from Bilhana’s 
autobiography in his epic that he made no claim to royal 
intrigues, and common sense suggests that he portrayed the love 
of a robber chief and a princess, placing the robber in the delicate 
situation to which tradition assigned himself. The poem as 
a matter of fact merely makes it clear that the heroine was 
a princess ; it refers to the poet’s hour of death only in a probably 
spurious stanza, and the two stanzas prefixed to it in the Kashmir 
recension, even assuming their genuineness, are hard to interpret 
satisfactorily. The popularity of the text has rendered it most 
uncertain, but, as the author was a Kashmirian, and lived at 
a southern court, there is doubtless some reason for accepting as 

1 Ed. Haeberlin, 227 ff. ; KM. xiii. 145-69. 

8 Ed. W.Solf, Kiel, 18S6. 

3 Ed, J. Ariel, JA. s. 4, xi. 469 ff. Of. Madras Catal^xx* 8004 ff.- (ascribed to 
Corakavi), 

4 So in Bharatacandra's Vidyasundara (iStb cent) ; D. C. Sen, Bengali Lang* and 
Lit u pp. 650 f.j 7 , 0 . Ca(al t) i. 1524. 
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genuine the thirty-four stanzas vouched for by both these recen- 
sions. That from northern India agrees with both the others in 
seven stanzas only. 

The Vasantatilaka stanzas depict with minute and often charm- 
ing detail the past scenes of happy love, and possess an elegance 
which is not exhibited in the Vikramahkadevacarita, though 
with that poem the Pancdgikd agrees in its simplicity of style, 
which has the great advantage of being in harmony with the 
tone of the poem and the feigned occasion of its recital. Nor can 
it be termed too long ; there is sufficient variety in the ideas to 
prevent it becoming wearisome : 

adyapi tam aviganayya krtaparadham : mam padamulapatitam 
sahasa galantlm 

vastrahcalam mama karan nijam aksipantim: ma meti rosa - 
parusam bruvatim smarami . 

4 Even to-day do I see her, as, heedless of my falling at her feet 
to expiate my offence, she rushed away, flung off my hand from 
the hem of her garment, and in anger cried out, “ No, never! ” * 
adyapi tam rahasi darpanam iksamanam : samkrdntamatpra- 
tinibham mayi prsthaline 

pagyami vepathumatim ca sasambhramam ca : lajjakulam sama - 
danam ca savibhramam ca . 

* Even to-day I do see her secretly gazing at the mirror in which 
I was pictured while I stood behind her, all atremble and con- 
fused, utterly shamed between love and distraction.’ 
adyapi tam mayi samipakavataline : manmdrgamukiadrgam 
ananadattahastdm 

madgo tralihgitapadam mrdtikakalibhih : kimcic ca gatumanasam 
manasa smarami. 

‘ Even to-day do I see her, as, head resting on her hand and eyes 
fixed on my path — though in truth I was hidden behind the door 
near by — she sought to sing in sweet tones a verse into which 
she had woven my name.’ The imitation of the Meghadiita is 
obvious, but elegant and attractive. 

adyapi tam bhujalatarpitakanthapagam: vaksahsthalam mama 
pidkdya payodharabhyam 

Isannimilitasalllavilocandntdm; pagyami mugdhavadandm va- 
danam pibantim . 
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* Even to-day do I see the fair arms that encircled my neck, 
when she clasped me close to her breast, and pressed her dear 
face against my own in a kiss, while her playful eyes half closed 
in ecstasy.* 

adyapi me varatanor ntadhurdni tasyd: yany arthavanti na ca 
ydni nirarthakani 

nidrdnimilitadrco madamanthardyds : tdny aksarani hr day e kirn 
api dhvanantu 

* Even to-day here echo in my heart the words — sweet whether 
they bore meaning or not— of my fair one, when her eyes were 
shut in sleep and she was heavy with our love-play.’ It seems 
as if there were deliberate purpose in mentioning the princess’s 
rank in a verse with a distinct touch of humour, alluding as it 
does to the Indian fashion of addressing a man who sneezed with 
the words * Live on ’ : 

adyapi tan manasi samparivartate me: rdtrau mayi ksutavati 
ksitipdlaputrya 

jiveti mahgalavacah parikrtya kopat: karne hr tarn kanaka - 
pattram analapantyd. 

* Even to-day do I think how, when I sneezed at night, the 
princess would not wish me the wonted blessing of “ Live on”, 
but in silence placed on my ear an ornament of gold.* The gold 
brings life, and thus served in lieu of the benediction. 

adyapi torn pranayinim mrgagdbakdkgim : piyugavarnakucakum- 
bhayugam vahantim 

pagyamy aham yadi punar divasavasahe : svargapavargavara- 
rajyasukham tyajamu 

c Could I but see at the close of day once more my love with the 
eyes of a fawn, and milk-white rounded breasts, gladly would 
I sacrifice the highest joys of here and hereafter.* 

4. Jayadeva 

To the reign of Laksmanasena 1 in Bengal belongs the last 
great name in Sanskrit poetry, Jayadeva, son of Bhojadeva of 
Kindubilva, and with Govardhana, Dhol, Qaratia, and Umapati- 

1 Of. EHI. pp. 419 ff., 431 ff. ; M. Chakravartl, JPASB. 1906, pp. 163 ff. ; R, C 
Majtamdar, JPASB. i9ar,pp. 7 ff * (1175-noo); above, p. 5311, 4, 
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dhara, one of the five jewels which adorned the court. We have 
preserved of him one tiny Hindi poem, a eulogy of Hari Govind, 
claimed to be the oldest in the Adi Grantk of the Sikhs, and 
many legends are told in the Bhakt Mala of his devotion to 
Krsna, who himself aided him to describe the loveliness of Radha 
when his mortal powers failed. It is strange that we should have 
nothing else from a man so talented, but at any rate he achieved 
in its own way a perfect and very novel work of art in the 
Gitagovindakavyam , or Gitagovhida } the poem in which Govinda, 
Krsna as lord of the herdsmen and their wives, is sung. The 
fame of the author is attested by the fact that in his honour for 
centuries there was held each year at his birthplace a festival, in 
which during the night the songs of his poem were sung. Prata- 
parudradeva in 1499 ordered that the dancers and Vaisnava 
singers should learn his songs only, and an inscription of 1292 
already cites a verse* Hence his own claim that he is over-king 
of poets ( kavirajaraja ) has been justified in his own land, while 
even through the distorting medium of Sir William Jones’s 
version his high qualities attracted the praise which Goethe 1 2 also 
lavished on Kalidasa’s Meghaduta and Qakuntala . 

The form of the poem is extremely original, and has led to the 
belief that we have in the poem a little pastoral drama, as Jones 
called it, or a lyric drama, as Lassen styled it, or a refined Yatra, 
as von Schroeder preferred to term it. Pischel and L^vi, on the 
other hand, placed it in the category between song and drama, on 
the ground inter alia that it is already removed from the Yatra 
type of dramatic performance by the fact that the transition 
verses are put in definite form and not left to improvisation, but 
Pischel also styles it a melodrama. The facts are, however, 
satisfactorily clear and allow of greater precision of statement. 
The poet divides the poem into cantos, which is a clear sign that 
he recognized it to belong to the generic type Kavya, and that 
he did not mean it to be a dramatic performance with the 
division into acts, interludes, and so forth. On the other hand, 
he had before his mind when he wrote the Yatras of Bengal, 
where in honour of Krsna in a primitive form of drama dances 

1 Ed. C. Lassen (1836) ; NSP. 1923 ; trans. F. Ruckert, ZKM. i. 128 ff. ; G. Cour- 
tillier, Paris, 1904. 

2 Wcrke, xxxvii. 210 f. 
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accompanied by music and song were performed, and in inserting 
as the most vital element in his poem such songs he doubtless 
foresaw the use that would be made of them both in the temples 
and at festivals. The songs are given to us in the manuscripts 
with precise indication by technical terms of the melody (raga) 
and time (tala) of the music 1 and dance which they were to 
accompany, and the poet definitely bids us think of songs as 
being performed in this way before our mental eyes. To con- 
ceive of writing such a poem was a remarkable piece of originality, 
for it was an immense step from the popular songs of the Yatras 
to produce so remarkably beautiful and finished a work. 

The art of the poet displays itself effectively in the mode in 
which song and recitative are blended and the skill with which 
monotony of form is avoided by not restricting the recitative to 
mere introductory verses explaining the situation, while the songs 
express in their turn the feelings of the personnel of the poem, 
Krsna, his favourite Radha, and the faithful friend, who is the 
essential confidante of every Indian heroine. Recitative is used 
for occasional narrative verses to explain the situation, but also 
in brief descriptions, and, as a mode of securing variety, in speeches 
which serve as an alternative to songs as the mode of intimating 
the sentiments of the characters. There is thus no stereotyped 
form ; the recitative and the song, narrative, description, and 
speeches are cunningly interwoven, all with deliberate purpose. 
The first canto, which contains four of the twenty-four Pra- 
bandhas, songs, into which the poem is also divided, exhibits in 
perfection the complex structure. The poet begins with four 
verses, in the last of which he celebrates himself and his fellow- 
poets; then the first Prabandha begins, consisting of a hymn in 
eleven stanzas sung in honour of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 
and ending with a mention of the author, whose hymn Krsna is 
entreated to hear ; each stanza ends with the refrain, ‘ Conquer, 
o lord of the world, o Hari.’ This closes the Prabandha, and 
a single stanza, doubtless recited, follows, in which the poet sums 
up the forms of Visnu which the hymn has glorified. Prabandha ii 
opens with another hymn in nine stanzas sung in honour of the 
god, each ending with the refrain, ‘ Conquer, conquer, o god, 

1 Soma, son of Mudgala, in his Rdgavibodha gives the music for the songs; cf. 
S. M. Tagore, Hindu Music (1875), i. 159. 
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The poet invokes the usual benediction, and extols his own 
knowledge of music, his devotion to Visnu, his delicate discrimi- 
nation of sentiments, and his poetical charm and grace. 

Efforts have been made to establish that the poem has a 
mystical significance and to interpret it in this sense. The desire 
in part at least has been prompted by the feeling that the loves 
of Krsna and Radha are too essentially of the body rather than 
of the mind, and that to ascribe them to the divinity is unworthy. 
But this is to misunderstand Indian feeling. The classical poets 
one and all see no harm in the love-adventures of the greatest 
deities, and what Kalidasa did in the Kumar asatnbhava was 
repeated by all his successors in one form or another. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the religion of 
Jayadeva was the fervent Krsna worship which found in the god 
the power which is ever concerned with all the wishes, the hopes 
and fears of men, which, if in essence infinite and ineffable, yet 
expresses itself in the form of Krsna, and which sanctions in his 
amours the loves of mankind. In this sense Jayadeva’s work is 
deeply touched with the spirit of religion, and stands like the 
Bakchai of Euripides utterly apart from the attitude of the 
Alexandrine poets or Propertius and Ovid in their treatment of 
the legends of the gods. To Kallimachos as much as to his 
Roman imitators the gods and goddesses were no more than 
names, at best elegant symbols of a higher reality, but without 
real life of their own. Roman poets could here and there catch 
the tone of seriousness as in the atheist Lucretius’ famous 
exordium to the mother of the Aeneidae, darling of gods and 
men, increase-giving Venus, and still more in Catullus 1 extra- 
ordinary if repellent picture of the adorer of Cybele who becomes 
as Attis. But neither Lucretius nor Catullus was himself 
a believer, and all doubt, all scepticism are far from Jayadeva, to 
whom alike in his play with others and in his more abiding love 
for Radha Krsna remained not merely divine, but the embodi- 
ment of the highest of gods. 

Jayadeva's work is a masterpiece, and it surpasses in its com- 
pleteness of effect any other Indian poem. It has all the perfec- 
tion of the miniature word-pictures which are so common in 
Sanskrit poetry, with the beauty which arises as Aristotle asserts 
from magnitude and arrangement. All the sides of love, save 
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that of utter despair and final separation, are brilliantly described ; 
all the emotions of longing, of awakened hope, of disappointment, 
of hot anger against the unfaithful one, of reconciliation, are por- 
trayed by the actors themselves or Radha’s friend in songs which 
are perfect in metrical form and display at its highest point the 
sheer beauty of words of which Sanskrit is pre-eminently capable. 
There can be no doubt that in their wider range of interests, in 
which love plays a part important indeed but not paramount in 
human affairs, Aischylos, Sophokles, and Euripides can attain 
in their choruses effects more appealing to our minds than Jaya- 
deva, but their medium is not capable of producing so complete 
a harmony of sound and sense. We are apt to regard with 
impatience the insistence of the writers on poetics on classing 
styles largely by the sounds preferred by different writers, but 
there is no doubt that the effects of different sounds were more 
keenly appreciated in India than they are by us, and in the case 
of the Gitagovinda the art of wedding sound and meaning is 
carried out with such success that it cannot fail to be appreciated 
even by ears far less sensitive than those of Indian writers on 
poetics. The result, however, of this achievement is to render 
any translation useless as a substitute for the original ; if to be 
untranslatable is a proof of the attainment of the highest poetry 
Jayadeva has certainly claim to that rank. 

The poets effects are not produced by any apparently elaborate 
effort, nor is he guilty of straining language ; his compounds are 
often fairly long but they are not obscure ; in poems which were 
to be sung and to be used at popular festivals artificiality was 
obviously out of place, and, though they can never have been 
intelligible to the mass of their admirers without the readily given 
aid of vernacular interpretations, the songs are such as, once 
explained, would doubtless easily be comprehended and learned. 
Canto ix exhibits the poet’s effective simplicity : 

Harir abkisaraii vahati madhtipavane : kim aparam adhika - 
sukham sakhi bhavane 
Madhave md kurti mdnini mdnam aye. 

tdlaphalad apt gurum atisarasam ; kim vipkalikuruse kucaka - 
lasam: Madhave 

kati na kathitam idam anupadam aciram : md parih/xra Harim 


a tig ay ante i ram : Madhave 




Him iti visld asi'i'od is i Ink aid : ’ vihasait ' yuvaiisab ha iava^a- 
kala: Mad have 

mrdunalinidalagttalagayanc : Harim avalokaya saphalaya na - 
yane : Madhave 

janayasi manasi kim iti gurukhedant : grnu mama vacanam 
anihitabhedam : M ddhave 

Harir upaydUi vadatu bahumadhuram : kim iti karosi hrdayam 
alividhuram : Madhave 

grijayadcvabhaniiam atilalitam: sukhayatu rasikajanam Hari - 
caritam: Madhave 


‘ Hari cometh, as the spring wind bloweth ; what joy more per- 
fect hast thou in thy home, dear one? Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why dost thou waste the fairness of thy bosom, 
lovelier far than the palm fruit? Noble one, be not wroth with 
Madhava. How often have I not told thee, at every moment? 
Reject not Hari who is exceeding fair. ‘Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why art despondent, tearful and dejected? All 
the young company doth make mock of thee. Noble one, be not 
wroth with Madhava. On the couch cooled by the soft lotus 
petals gaze upon Hari, give thine eyes their fruition. Noble one, 
be not wroth with Madhava. Why dost kindle in thy mind deep 
sorrow ? Hearken to my warning that seeketh not to part you. 
Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. Let Hari come and speak 
to thee long and tenderly. Why dost thou so harden thy heart 
against him ? Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. May this 
tale of Hari, spoken by Jayadeva, by its sweetness delight all 
men of taste. Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava.' 

Not less pretty is the invitation to Radha by her companion to 
enter into the grove where Kj*sna, pining for reconciliation and 
•the fruition of his love, awaits her: 


mahjutarakuhjatalakelisadane : praviga Radhe JJ/Iadkavasami- 
pam iha ^ 

vilasa ratirabhasahasitavadane . 

navabhavadagokadalagayanasdre : praviga Radhe MadhavasamU 
vilasa kucakalasataralahare. 


kuswnacayaracitagucivasagehe : praviga Radhe Madhavasami- 
pam iha 

vilasa kHsnmas-ukumaradt'he. yrtA - w - sm iAu 





‘ In his playground neath the lovely thicket, come, o Radha, to 
Madhava, thy face all smiling with the eagerness of love. In his 
grove with young Afoka shoots as thy couch, come, o Radha, 
to Madhava, play with him, as thy necklet quivers on the cups 
of thy bosom. In this bright home wrought of many a flower, 
come, o Radha, to Madhava, play with him, thou whose body is 
tender as a flower/ Equally brilliant is the picture drawn by her 
friend of the delights of Krsna with his loving maidens around 
him in the grove, though the effect is produced by the accumula- 
tion of long compounds : 


ca?idanacarciianilakalevarapt tavasanava namali 
kelicalan maniku ndalamand i tagandayugasm itagali 
Harir iha mugdhavadhunikare : vilasini vilasati kelipare. 
pinapayodharabharabharena Harim parirabhya saragam 
gopavadhur anugayati kacid udan citapanc arnar ag am : Harir 
kapi vilas avilolavilocanakhelanajaniiamanoj am 
dhyayati gopavadhur jidhikam Madhtsud anavadanpsaroja m 
Harir pIRfTwArsR 


‘His black body sandal-bedecked, clad in yellow, begarlanded, 
with his earrings dancing on his cheeks as he sporteth, smiling 
ever, Hari here midst the band of loving maidens maketh merry 
in the merriment of their sport. One of the maidens claspeth 
Hari fast to her throbbing heart, and singeth in the high Pancama 
key. Yet another doth stand deeply dreaming of Madhusu- 
dana's lotus face, whose sportive glances have caught and won 
her heart for its own/ 


It has been claimed 1 that the work goes back to an original in 
Apabhrahfa, and the ground adduced is the use of rime. This, 
however, clearly overstates the position; it is utterly improbable 
that the original of the poem was ever in anything but Sanskrit, 
and the most that can be said is that the use of rime which is 
regular in Apabhrahfa poems may have influenced the author of 
the Gitagovinda . But in Sanskrit poetry such rime 2 as we find 
probably is to be derived from the fondness for Yamakas, the 
repetition of groups of syllables ; when this repetition takes 


1 Pischel, Vie Hofdichter des Laksmanasma , p. 22. 

2 Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha , pp. 51 f. Cf. Vasrtdeva’s Yamakakavyns (chap, iv, 
§ 7 )) Ghaiakarpara , NcUodaya^ Anandatlmba’s Yamakabkarata (. Madras Cabal. , xx. 
7954 ) i CnvatsaSka’s Yamakaratnakara (ibid, 7797), See. 
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place at the end of lines in a stanza we have an approximation to 
rime. Yamakas are dealt with at length by the older school of 
poetics, and they are frequently found in Prakrit ; indeed, Hema- 
candra prescribes for the Galitaka metre, frequently used in 
Prakrit poems, the use of Yamakas at the end of the lines. In 
Apabhrahfa poetry Yamakas seem to have been allowed also. 
True rime, that is when the consonant preceding the correspond- 
ing vowel differs, is ignored by the earlier writers on poetics and 
is first defined as Antyanuprasa, alliteration at the end, by the 
Sdhityadarpana\ Hemacandra, however, in his Chando nugasana 
has occasion to mention it and to distinguish it as Anuprasa from 
the mere Yamaka. When used in Sanskrit poetry, it is in the main 
more or less accidental and is not regularly employed, nor is it 
common in Prakrit. The frequency with which it is approached 
in Jayadeva may, therefore, be due in some degree to Apa- 
bhrahfa influence. It may be noted also that the metre of the 
poem is essentially based on the Gana system 1 in which the 
determining principle is the number of feet of four morae , substi- 
tution of a long for two shorts and vice versa thus being per- 
mitted and freely resorted to . 2 

1 Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 599 ; SIFI. VIII, ii. 87, 94, n. 1, 113, n. 4. 

i The effective use of tlic refiam is doubtless borrowed from religious verse; it ia 
found in the Rgvctitr, and in the classical religiouagiyric, in which also is found rime 
(e. <*. the 'Mohamudgara). See the Daksinamu) tistoira, Nirvd-:a^aka, Hastdma- 
lakastotra , and Ca?pa(apaHja rikdstot ra ascribed to £ankara. 
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LYRIC POETRY AND THE ANTHOLOGIES 
i. Secular Poetry 

N ONE of the other secular lyrics which have come down 
to* us is necessarily older than Bhartrhari, certainly none 
need be as old as Kalidasa. Of the many poems which 
must have existed in the time of Patanjali we have the merest 
hints, although from the Theragathas and Therigathas of the 
Pali canon, which may be about the same period as Patanjali, 
we can conclude that poetic art was steadily developing in re- 
finement from the earlier stage of which hints are preserved in the 
Rgveda itself and in the Atharvaveda on the one hand, and in 
fragments of ballads, and even of a drinking song, found inci- 
dentally in Pali texts . 1 2 But these earlier efforts doubtless in 
many cases deservedly have passed into oblivion, though we may 
suspect that our taste would have found pleasure in poems whose 
simplicity would have seemed to us rather a commendation than 
a cause of censure. 

To Kalidasa are ascribed, with no adequate ground, a number 
of poems, of which the Qrngaratilaka 2 has some claim to be 
deemed worthy of the honour, though it is quite illegitimate to 
accord it to Kalidasa. Its twenty-three stanzas are attractive 
pictures of love, but they lack special distinction. The poet 
neatly condemns, while praising, his hard-hearted beloved : 

indlvarena nayanam mukhatn ambujena : kundena dantam adh - 
aram navapallavena 

ahgdni campakadalaih sa vidhaya vedkdh : kante katham gha- 
titavan upalena cetahf 

1 Dtgkanikdya , 21 (GIL. ii. 32); Jataka 512. 

2 Ed. Gildemeister,* Bonn, 1841. Cf. Pischel, Qrngaraiilaka % p. 27. The last 
stanza occurs in Amaru, and v. 3 is cited in Dbanika’s Da^arupdvcdoka (nth cent.), 
at least in some MSS. In Haeberlin, 14 ff. it has twenty-one stanzas. The Qrngdra- 
ras&staka is also ascribed to Kalidasa ; v. 7 is, v. 4 may be, his. 
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‘ Thine eyes are blue lotuses, thy face a Nymphaea, thy teeth 
jasmine, thy lower lip a tender shoot, thy limbs leaves of the 
Campaka; tell me then, beloved, how the creator formed thy 
heart of stone/ Pretty, if trite, is the maiden as a hunter : 

iyaih vyadhayate bald : bkriir asydh karmukdyate 
katdksdf ca gar dy ante mano me harindyate . 

‘ This maid is a huntress, her brows the bow, her sidelong glances 
the arrows, and my heart the deer/ But most effective is a note 
of bitterness and pain : 

him me vaktram upetya cumbasi baldn nirlajja lajjdkrte . 
vastrantam gatha munca munca gapathaih kim dhurta nir- 
vancase ? 

ksinaham tava ratrijagaravagat tain eva ydki priydm 
nirmdlyojjhitapuspadainanikare kd satpaddndm ratih ? 

* Why dost come and kiss my lips against my will, thou shame- 
less one in thy pretence of shame ? Let go, let go, I say, the 
hem of my robe* Why seek with thine oaths to deceive me ? 
I am worn through a sleepless vigil for thee ; go back to her 
with whom thou wert then. What care the bees for the garland 
of flowers that hath been cast away as outworn ? ' This is good 
poetry but it is not in the manner of Kalidasa. On the other 
hand, we have from an anthology a brilliant verse that can hardly 
but be his : 

payodharakaradharo ki kandukah: karena ro§ad iva tadyate 
muhuh 

itiva netrakrtibhltam utpalam : tasydh prasdddya papata padayoh. 

i The ball whose roundness matched her breasts she beat ever and 
anon in anger ; hence, I ween, the lotus afraid of the anger in 
her eyes fell at her feet to implore her pardon/ 

Much less attractive is the Ghatakarpara 1 in twenty-two 
stanzas, which describes how a young wife at the beginning of 
the rains sends a message by the cloud to her absent husband, 
a situation the reverse of that described in the Megha uta , The 
poem owes its title to the fact that the author at the close offers 
to carry water in a broken jar for any one who can surpass him in 


1 Ed* Haeberlin, i ao t 
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Yamakas, alliterations consisting of repetitions in corresponding 
places of groups of the same letters. Hence perhaps there has 
been evolved the poet Ghatakarpara who would thus have per- 
petuated his name by this word-play. That the work is earlier 
than Kalidasa is deduced by Jacobi 1 from the fact of this boast, 
which later was not justified ; if, however, the poem when first 
written set a model in this form of composition, then it might be 
preserved when it had ceased to be pre-eminent on the score of 
its originality. This conjecture seems wholly implausible; no 
example of a text being preserved as a literary curiosity is 
known, and Ghatakarpara evidently was ranked higher by Indian 
taste than by modern opinion, for he was made one of the nine 
jewels of Vikramaditya’s court as contemporary of Kalidasa. 
The fact that a Nltisdra 2 in twenty-one stanzas is ascribed to 
him does not strengthen the case for his identity, as there is 
nothing distinctive in the verses. 

We come to more definite chronological grounds with the name 
of Mayura , 3 who flourished at Harsavardhana's court in the 
seventh century and who was reputed the father-in-law 4 of Bana, 
while Matanga Divakara won fame comparable to both of them. 
The legend tells that he described so minutely the beauties of his 
daughter that she cursed him in anger, and he became a leper, 
from which unhappy state he was rescued through the aid of the 
sun god whom he celebrated in his Suryagataka . It seems 
probable enough that the legend is due to a verse of the Mayii- 
rastaka which describes the appearance of a maiden who has 
secretly visited her lover and is returning from his side: 

esd ka stanapinabharakathina madhye daridravati 
vibhrdnta harinl viloianayana samtrasiayuthodgatd 
antahsvedagajendragandagahtd samlilayd gacchati 

drstva rvpam idam priyamgagakanam vrddho pi kdmayate . 

* Who is this timid gazelle, burdened with firm swelling breasts, 
slender- waist ed and wild-eyed, who hath left the startled herd ? 

3 Ramdyana, p. 126. 

2 Haeberlin, 504 ff. 

8 Qaackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura (1917). 

* Or brother-in-law ; ihe legends vary ; there seems no truth in the relationship. 
But their rivalry is attested by Padmagupta, Navasakasdnkacariia t ii. 18 ; Zachariae, 
B. Beitr. y xiii. 100. 
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She goeth in sport as if fallen from the temples of an elephant 
in rut. Seeing her beauty even an old man turns to thoughts of 
love.’ The heavy and tedious style, added to the number of 
double entendres implied, marks the poetry as of second-rate 
order, but it confirms the view that he was a contemporary of 
Bana, for that author’s style is saved only by his real brilliance 
from equal demerit. 

So scanty are our records that the next important lyric poet 
of whom we have more than the name and stanzas in the antho- 
logies is a contemporary of Jayadeva, Govardhana, whom he 
extols as incomparable in effective erotic descriptions. Jayadeva, 
however, was neither reticent about himself nor his friends, and 
we cannot subscribe to- his eulogy. The aim of Govardhana, as 
he himself insists, was to raise the Yamuna in the air in the shape 
of elevating the simple love songs extant in Prakrit to the level 
of Sanskrit. His chosen medium is the Arya verse, and he has 
composed in this metre, which is unquestionably borrowed by 
Sanskrit from Prakrit, seven hundred erotic stanzas, without inner 
connexion and arranged alphabetically. The poetry, however, 
lacks the popular flavour which marks the Sattasai of Hala, who, 
of course, was the model for the Aryasaptagatl , and perhaps the 
most interesting thing about the poem is the fact that on it was 
based the Sat' sal (i 66 %) in Hindi of Bihari Lai, who has won 
high rank among Hindi poets, and whose work again was copied 
by a late Sanskrit writer, Paramananda,in his f 'rngarasaptagatikd . 
The imitation of a Prakrit model is carried to the extent of 
styling the sections Vrajyas ; within them there is no order 
observed and the effort to produce 700 verses necessarily leads to 
repetition and many weak lines. His brothers Udayana and 
Balabhadra corrected and brought out his work, but the text is 
difficult even when free from suspicion from corruption, for the 
poet is fond of suggestion in lieu of expression. A more favour- 
able idea ofihim is given in a verse cited by Rupagosvamin : 

pantha Dvaravaiim prayasi yadi he tad Devaklnandano 

vaktavyak smara moh a m antra vivagd gopyo 'pi namojjhitah 
etah kelikadambadkfdipatalair alokagunyadigah 

Kalinditatabhumayo 'pi tava bho naydnti cittaspadam. 

* O stranger, if thou art going to DvSravatl, pray say to Devakl's 
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son : Dost thou never think of the cowherdesses, whom thou 

hast left powerless through love’s bewildering spell, or of Kalindfs 
glades, where the sky is covered by the masses of blossom dust 
of the Kadamba flowers with which thou wert wont to play ? ” ’ 
The anthologies 1 are the source of our knowledge of the poet 
Panini, whose identity with the grammarian has already been 
denied, despite the fact that it is in accord with Indian tradition. 
The verses ascribed to him are undeniably proof of no small skill 
as a poet of love : 

tanvahginam stanau drstva girah kampayate yuva 
tayor antarasamlagnam drstim utpdtayann iva. 

4 The youth, having seen the breasts of the fair ladies, shakes his 
head, as though he were seeking to rescue his gaze fast prisoned 
between them.’ 

kscipah ksamikrtya prasabham apahrtydmbu saritam 
pratapyorvlm krtsnam tarugahanam ucchosya sakalam 
kva sanipraty usnahgur gata iti tadaiivesanaparas 
iadiddipaloka digi digi cara7itlva j a! ad ah. 

* u Where hath the sun gone, after making short the nights, 
stealing the water of the streams, parching all the earth, and 
scorching every thicket ? ” So saying the clouds wander hither 
and thither seeking his presence in every lightning flash.’ 

panau gonatale tanudari daraksama kapolasthali 

vinyasianjanadigdkalocanajalaih kim mlamm aniyate? 
mugdhe cumbatu nama cahcalataya bhrhgah kvacit kandallm 
tmmtla?inavamalatiparimalah kim tena vismaryate? 

( Why, slender maiden, dost bedew with tears stained by eye- 
salve the haggard cheek, that doth rest on that reddened palm ? 
Foolish one, though the bee may in fickleness kiss the mango 
blossom, yet doth he ever forget the fragrance of the blooming 
of the young jasmine ? ’ 

vilohya sawigame rag am pagcwtaya vivasvata 

hr tarn krsnam mukhain pracya na hi naryo vinersyaya. 

1 Thomas, Kavtndravacanasamuccaya , pp. 51 ff. Cf. Peterson, Subhasitavalt , 
pp. JRAS. 1891, pp. 3U ff. ; Pischel, ZDMG. xxxix. 95 ff., 3*3^; Gramm, d. 
Prakrii-Sprachtn, p. 33. 
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‘ Dark groweth the face of the East as she beholdeth the glow 
of the sun in union with the West. What woman is free from 
jealousy?* 

gate 5 rdharatre parimandamandam : garjanti yat prdvrsi kalci - 
meghah 

apagyati vatsam ivendubimbam : tac charvart gaur iva huh - 
karoii . 

* When at midnight in the rainy season the dark clouds thunder 
deeply, then Night, unable to see the disk of the moon, crieth 
aloud like a cow that seeketh her calf.’ 

asau gireh gitalakandarasthak : pdrdvato manmathacdtudaksah 
gharmalasahgim madhurani kujan : sanivljate paksaputena kan- 
tdm . 

‘Yonder dove, which dwelleth in a cool hollow of the mountain, 
and is skilled in all loving dalliance, cooing sweetly doth fan with 
its wings the loved one, wearied by the heat.* 

As among the scanty remains of this poet we have the un- 
grammatical apagyati and grhya, narrative aorists, and as the con- 
struction of gireh in the last-cited verse is careless, we can hardly 
seriously suppose that the author was the grammarian, even 
apart from the style of the verses . 1 

The anthologies give us invaluable testimony as to other poets 
now lost but of real merit. To Vakku^a is ascribed an elegant 
expression of the sad fate of the lover who, parted from his 
beloved, looks on all sides only to find some sign which speaks 
to him poignantly of lost joys : 

ete cutamahlruho py aviralair dhumayitaih satpadair 
ete prajvalitak sphutatkisalayodbhedair agokadrumah 
ete kihgukagdkhino \ 'pi malinair ahgdritak kudmalaih 

kastaht vigramayami kutra nayane sarvatra vamo vidhih . 

‘ The mango shoots here smoke with the hordes of bees, here 
the Afoka glows with bursting flower buds, here the branches 
of the Kin9uka are coal-coloured with their dark shoots; alas, 
where can I rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere is fate cruel to 
me.* Ladahacandra sends a pretty message from a maiden to 
her loved one ; 

i Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 200 ft, 343 ft j Kielhom, GN. 1885, pp. 185 £. 
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gantasi cet pathika he mama yatra kdntas : tat tvam vaco hara 
gucau jagatam asahyah 

tapak sagarjaguruvarinipdtabhitas : tyaktvd bhuvarn virakinihr - 
dayam vivega. 

4 Wanderer, if thou shalt come to the place where is my beloved, 
then tell him from me that the flame of summer that none can 
endure, fearing the fall of heavy rain midst thunder, hath left the 
earth and entered the heart of the deserted maiden.’ To the 
poetess Qllabhattarika some pretty stanzas are attributed : 

yah kaumdraharah sa eva hi varas td eva caiiraksapds 
te conmilitamdlatiparimaldh praudhah kadambanilah 
sa caivasmi tathdpi cau ry astir a ta vy dp dr ah llavidhau 
Revarodhasi vetasitarntale cetah samuikanthate . 

4 This is the husband who stole my maidenhood, these are the 
same April nights, these the breezes whispering in the Kadamba, 
fragrant with the budding jasmines, I myself too am the same : 
yet my heart yearns for the dalliance and the secret love that 
was ours below the ratan tree on the bank of the Reva / She is 
accorded 1 with Bana the merit of being a type of the Paficala 
style, in which sound and sense claim equal honour, and the 
claim is fully justified by her verses : 

duti tvam tar uni yava sa capalah gyamas tamobhir dig ah 
samdegas sarahasya esa vipine samketakdvdsakak 
bhuyo bhuya ime vasantamarufag ceto nayanty anyathd 
gaccha ksemasamdgamaya nipunam raksantu te devatah . 

‘ My messenger, thou art but a tender maid, and the youth is 
fickle, darkness holds the sky, my commission is secret, the place 
of assignation is in the wood, these winds of spring entice more 
and more the heart ; yet go and meet him in safety ; may the 
gods guard thy skill.’ 

Many poems are anonymous, while others are so variously 
ascribed by the anthologies that no weight can be placed on the 

5 By Rajapekbara, who mentions also Vika$anitamba, VijayankS of Karnata as peer 
of Kalidasa in the Vaidarbha, PrabhudevI Lati, and Vijjaka, as well as Subhadra. His 
wife Avantisundari figures with him as an authority on poetics. Kane ( Sahiiyadarpana , 
p. xli) suggests equating Vijjaka with Vijayanka, and Vijayabhattarika, queen of 
Candraditya (r. 660 a. d.). 
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names to which they are ascribed. Very simple but very 
pretty is : 

ahkurite pallavite korakite vikasite sahakare 
ahkuritah pallavitah korakito vikasitag ca madanak. 

£ Swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath the mango, 
swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath love.' There 
is a certain humour in the consolation offered to the lover who 
has had to abandon a very sentimental maiden : 

acckinnam nayanambu bandhusu krtam cintd gurubhyo 'rpita 
dattam dai?iya7n ages at ah parijane tapah sakhisv ahitah 
adya gvah parinirvrtim V7'ajati sd gvasaih param khidyate 
vigrabdho bhava viprayogajanitam duhkham vibhaktam tayd . 

‘ Her unceasing flow of tears has been distributed among her 
friends, her anxiety passed on to her elders, her depression has 
been transferred wholesale to her attendants, her fire of love 
deposited in her companions ; to-day or to-morrow her calm will 
be complete, only sighs now vex her. Take heart ; she has 
shared out the sorrow begotten of thy departure. 3 A very 
different hand gives a picture of the moon : 

udayagirisaudhagihhare taracayacitri tdmbaravitane 
sihhdsanam iva iiihitam candrah kandarpabhupasya. 

4 On the pinnacle of the palace of the mountain of dawn, under 
a canopy of sky bespangled with the host of the stars, the moon 
hath been set as a throne for Love the king. 3 Circumstances 
alter cases, as the hapless lover finds : 

prdg yamini priyaviyogavipattikale : tvayy eva vdsaragatani 
layam gatani 

daivdt katham katham api priyasamgame 'dya: candali kirn 
tvant asi vasara eva llna. 

‘When aforetime I suffered the sorrow of severance from my 
beloved, o night, in thee a hundred days passed away; now 
when fate but hardly gave me reunion, thou, shameless one, hast 
departed in the day itself. 3 Even fanning kindles love : 

viramata viramata sakkyo nalinidalaidlavrntapavanena 
krdayagaio 5 yam vahnir jhat iti kaddcij jvalaty eva . 
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4 Stop, stop, my friends ; through the wind of the fan of lotus 
leaves the fire that is in my heart hath in a moment rekindled/ 
A sadder note but a true one is found in Halayudha : 

Bhlmendtra vijrmbkitam dhamtr iha Dronena muktam gnca 
Karnasyatra hay a hrtd rathapatir Bklsmo 9 tra yoddhum 
sthitah 

vigvam rupam iharjunasya Harina saihdargitam kautukdd 
uddegas ta ime na te sukrtinah kalo ki sarvamkasah . 

* Here Bhima’s valour was unfolded ; here Drona in sorrow let fly 
his arrows; here were stolen the steeds of Kama; here stood 
Bhlsma, lord of the car, to fight; here at A rj una’s entreaty did 
Hari display his full majesty ; still all the places remain, but not 
these great ones, for time destroyeth all/ 

An author to whom many stanzas are ascribed, which are 
found also in the collections of Amaru and Bhartrhari , 1 is the 
Buddhist Dharmaklrti, of whom we know mainly as a logician of 
the seventh century A. D. One verse is a neat hit at the results 
of reputation in dimming the chance of fair judgement of poetry : 

gailair bandhayati sma vanarahrtair Valmikir ambhonidhith 
Vydsah Parthagarais tathdpi na tayor atyuktir udbkavyate 
vagarthau ca tuladhrtav iva tatkapy asmatprabandhan ayam 
loko dusayitum prasaritamukhas tubhyam pratisthe namah. 

‘Valmlki has depicted the bridging of the ocean by monkeys 
carrying stones, Vyasa by Partha's arrows ; none takes exception 
to their exaggeration. In my works sense and sound are, as it 
were, weighed in a balance, but the world eagerly aims at 
criticism. Ah, what a thing it is to have reputation/ There is 
a touching picture of the beloved in separation : 

vaktrendor na haranti bdspapayasant dhara fnanojnam griyam 
nihgvasa na kadarthayanti madkurdm bimbadharasya dyutim 
tasyds tvadvirahe vipakvalavalilavanyasanivadini 
chdyd kdpi kapolayor anudinam tanvydk par am gusyati. 

1 In separation from thee the streams of her tears rob not her 
moon-like face cf its charming beauty, nor do her sighs diminish 


1 F. W. Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuccaya , pp. 47 ff. 
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the sweet loveliness of her Bimba-like lip ; but the slender 
maiden’s cheeks show day by day a lessening of that bright 
colour which was wont to vie with the glory of the ripe Laval!.’ 
Too great beauty is evil : 

lava 7iyad ravinavyayo na ganitah klego mahdn svikrtah 

svacchandasya sukkath janasya vasatag cintajvaro nirmitah 
esdpi svayani eva tiilyaramanabhavdd varaki hatd 

ko ’ rthag cetasi vedhasa vinihitas tanvyas tanuni tanvata? 

‘ He counted not the wealth of beauty which he spent nor the 
greatness of his effort ; he made her a fever of sorrow for men 
that dwell in blissful ease ; she herself is doomed to misery since 
she cannot find her peer ; what, pray, was the purpose of the 
creator when he framed that slender maiden’s body ? ’ Ksemendra, 
who gives us the verse, reprobates the jingle in ianvyah , which 
seems captious. 

The art of building a stanza with a limited number of letters 1 
leads, as we have seen both in Bharavi and Magha, to tasteless 
extravagance, but it can be used without any lack of effect, as in 
the following stanza ascribed to Q^vata : 

sa me samasamo mdsah sa me mdsasama samd 
yo yataya taya yati yd yaty ay at ay a iayd. 

‘ That month seems to me a year which passes when she is gone ; 
that year seems as a month which goes when she returns.’ 
Epigrams are not rare : 

vyakaranasihhabhltd apagabdamrgah kva vicareyuk 
gurunatadaivajnabhisakgrotriyamukhagah varan i yad i na syuh ? 

1 In. dread of the lions of grammar, where could the deer of bar- 
barisms flee, were there not the caverns of the mouths of teachers, 
actors, astrologers, doctors, and priests?’ One lady finds fault 
with a perfect spouse : 

anekair nayakagunaih sahitak sakki me patik 
sa eva yadi jarah sydt saphalam jivitam bkavet. 

£ My husband, o friend, has all the virtues of a stage hero ; now 

1 V arnaniyama ; cf. Kavyadar fa, iii, 83 ff- ; Magha, xix. 100, 102 } 104, 106, 1I4. 
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if only he were my lover, my happiness would be perfect.’ The 
doctor fares badly : 

vaidyanatka namas tubhyarn ksapitagesamanava 
tvayi vinyastabhdro \ 'yarn krtantak sukkam edkate . 

4 Best of physicians, homage be thine for thy slaying of mankind ; 
on thee Death lays all his burden and lives in happy ease/ The 
note in the following is lighter : 

dahajvctrena me mandyam vada vaidya kim ausadham 
piba madyain garavena mamdpy anaya karparam . 

‘ “ I am outworn by heat and fever ; tell me, doctor, what remedy 
is there/’ l< Drink wine by the bowl and bring me too a glass/’ ’ 
Of the art of Samasyapurana we have an excellent example 
in the stanza ascribed by Ksemendra to Kumaradasa, which 
embodies the line mentioned in the Mahcibhasya : 1 

ayi vijahlhi drdliopaguhanam ; tyaja navasamgamabhiru vallabhe 
arunakarodgama esa vartate : varatann sampravadanti kukkutdh . 

4 Loved one, timid in our first joy of love, relax thy clinging grasp 
and let me go ; do not the cocks, fair one, proclaim in unison the 
advent of ruddy dawn ? ’ It is characteristic that Haradatta in 
the Padamanjari , a comment on the Kagika Vriti y gives an 
entirely different three lines, while Rayamukuta makes Bharavi 
the author of the stanza given as Kumaradasa’s by Ksemendra. 
In the curious tale of Kalidasa’s death 2 we learn that king 
Kumaradasa wrote on the wall of a hetaira’s house the half- 
verse : . 

kantale kamalotpaltih gruyate na ca drgyote 

offering a reward for a completion which Kalidasa, to his undoing, 
provided in : 

bale tava mukhambhoje katham indlvaradvayam? 

* It is said, but never seen, that a lotus grows on a lotus. How 
then, damsel, is there seen on the lotus of thy face a pair of blue 

1 Peterson, JBRAS. xvi. 170; Nandargikar, Kumaradasa , pp. xxff. 

5 Nandargikar, op. pp. iiifF. The verse needs amendment as above. Hara- 
datta's date is traditionally 878 A. D. ; Seshagiri, Report , 1893-4, pp. 13 ff, 

P 
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lotuses? ’ To gain the reward the graceless woman slew the poet, 
but the king recognized the hand of his friend and forced from 
her the truth, burning himself in sorrow in the pyre which con- 
sumed Kalidasa’s body. 


2. Religious Poetry 

The production of hymns of praise to the gods naturally did 
not cease with the Vedic poets, though the gradual change of 
religion evoked an alteration in the gods who received adoration ; 
beside old gods such as Qiva, Visnu, and Surya, whose worship 
was perhaps from time to time strengthened by the influx of sun- 
worshippers from Iran, especially after the Mahomedan conquest 
of Persia, there appear newer figures in the pantheon such as Krsna, 
Rama, and Durga, who in fact is often a local deity covered by 
the decent robe of Qiva’s dread spouse. The epic shows the 
existence of such hymns, the Puranas and Tantras afford many 
specimens of them, while collections of a hundred or a thousand 
names of a god or goddess became numerous. But naturally the 
higher poetry invaded this field also, and the fact that philo- 
sophers were not unwilling to take part in the composition of 
Stotras, songs of praise, to the gods whose reality they recog- 
nized as emphatically for empirical purposes as they denied it 
transcendentally, lent dignity to the art. The number of Stotras 
preserved is vast, but many are of no poetic worth, many of very 
late date, and a still larger number cannot be assigned to any 
definite period in the absence of external evidence, and the rarity 
of finding any individual note in their rather stereotyped form 
and style. 

Of early efforts to elaborate this kind of poetry we have the 
Candigaiaka^ of Bana, a collection of 102 stanzas, chiefly in 
Sragdhara metre, in honour of Qiva’s consort and in special of 
her feat in slaying the demon Mahisa ; the poem serves also as a 
prayer, as she is invoked to protect her worshippers. Bana does 
not impress us with any sincerity of devotion, and the poem, 
though laboured and sometimes clever, has little of the attrac- 
tion of his romances; his demerits appear clearly enough in 

1 See G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura (1917), who edited and 
tr ans lated Bana’s and MayOra’s works. 
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a couple of stanzas which the anthologies cite as possessing 
merit : 

vidrane rudravrnde savitari tarale vajrini dhvasiavajre 
jatagahke gagahke viramati maruti tyaktavaire kuvere 
vaikunthe kunthiiasire mahisam akirusa m pauruso pagh nanighnam 
nirvighnam nighnatl vah gamayatu duritam bhuribhava 
bhavani. 

'When the Marut horde fled, Savitr trembled, Indra dropped 
his thunderbolt, the moon was smitten by fear, the wind ceased 
to blow, Kuvera fled the field, and Visnu flung aside his blunted 
dart, easily she smote down that Mahisa who had the fierceness 
of a snake and prided himself on his manhood ; may she, the 
wondrous Bhavani, remove your misfortunes.’ 
namas Uihgaciragcumbicandracamaracarave 
trailokyan agcirarambham id as t a in bhaya Qambkave. 

4 Homage to the god that bringeth healing, who is made lovely 
by the moon kissing his lofty head and the yak’s tail, the founda- 
tion pillar of the structure of the city of the three worlds.’ 
Indian taste preferred to Bana’s Catidigataka the work of his 
alleged father-in-law or brother-in-law Mayura, of whom we have 
already learned as an erotic poet. The pataka, which was doubt- 
less composed as a compliment to the devotion of the grandfather 
and father of Harsavardhana to the worship of the sun, whose 
deity was also revered by Harsa despite his Buddhist leanings, 
celebrates in turn the rays of the sun, the horses, the charioteer, 
the chariot, and the great disk itself. There is distinct cleverness 
in many of the thoughts and Mayura’s style is elegant. Aruna 
the charioteer is compared with the actor who speaks the pro- 
logue to the drama, the rays are the ships that carry men over 
the dread ocean of rebirth, the cause of human sorrow, the disk is 
the door to the final release, the sun himself nourishes gods and 
men, upholds cosmic order, and is one with Brahman, Visnu, and 
£iva. 

Mayura was evidently fond of religious poetry, for we have in 
the Subkdsitdvali some verses of double entendre in a speech 
between £iva and Parvatl : 

candragrahanena vind ndsmi rame him pravartayasy evam 
devyai yadi ruciiam idam nandinn akiiyatdm Rdhuk. 
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*“ Without the stake of the moon (without Rahu) I won’t 
play.” Why make so much trouble ? If ’tis Devi’s will, why, 
Nandin shall summon Rahu.” * 
aropayasi mudkd kim ndkatn abhijha ivadangasya 
divyam varsasahcisram sthitvaiva yaktam abhidhatum . 

4 “ Why misconstrue what I say ? I am not speaking of your 
ornaments.” “ That is a pretty thing for a lady to say who has 
been sitting on my lap for a thousand of the years of heaven.” 5 
The term ahga permits the equivoke, and in the first stanza the 
use of as mi as a quasi-particle exhibits the grammatical know- 
ledge of the poet. Much more attractive from the poetical point 
of view is a genre picture : 

dhatyahatya murdhtta drutam anupibatah prasnutam maiur 
ud hah 

kinicit kuncaikajanor anavarataccdaccdrupucchasya dhenuh 
uttirnam tarnakasya priyatanayataya dattahumkaramudra 
visrahsiksiradhdrdlavagabalamukhasyahgam atrpti ledhi . 

4 While the calf, ever butting with its head, one knee slightly 
bent, and its tail ever moving prettily, sucks its mother’s udder 
whence the milk drips, the cow, lowing softly in delight at her 
child, licks the upturned face of the young one whose mouth is 
flecked by spots from her milk.’ Here we have a complete pic- 
ture presented to our eyes and in a form which English does not 
permit us to approach in beauty. 

Mayura in many ways may rank as a typical exponent of the 
Gauda style as pictured by Dandin. He affects epithets more or 
less recondite but etymologically explicable, as in agigiramahas of 
the warm-rayed sun or hemadri of Meru. He is rich in allitera- 
tions and Yamakas, and in addition to metaphors and similes in 
abundance is fond of paronomasias of an elaborate kind, of bom- 
bast and exaggeration, and of the production of effects by the use 
of a series of harsh sounds matching the sense, and the variation 
of sounds within a stanza in order to mark changes of feeling. 
Characteristic cases are : 

girnaghrananghripanitt vranibhir apaghanair ghargharavyak- 
taghosan 

dirghdgkr atari aghaughaih punar apt ghatayaiy eka nlldghayan 
yah 
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gkarmahgos tasya vo 'ntardvigunagkanagkrnanigknan irvigkna- 
vrtter 

dattdrghdk siddhasahghair vidadkatu gkrnayah glghram 
a hghovigkatam . 

‘The sun alone doth make new and heal those whose multi- 
tude of sins hath made them noseless, handless, footless, with 
ulcerated limbs, gurgling and indistinct speech, and noxious to 
the scent from afar. May his rays, to which hosts of Siddhas 
offer homage, swiftly cause the destruction of your sins, for his 
action knows no obstacles and obeyeth only that compassion 
which multiplieth within his heart.’ 

bibhranah gaktim agu pragam i tab a lava ttarakau rjityagurvlm 
kurvano Ulayadhah gikkinam api lasaccandrakantavabhasam 
adadhyad andhakare ratim atigayinlm avahan vlksanandm 
balo laksmlm apardm apara iva guho 'har pater atapo vah. 

‘ May the early light of the lord of day bring you prosperity 
.without bounds, like another Guha, bearing with it a power that 
hath soon quenched the pride of many a mighty star (as he a 
spear that quickly overcame the power of the mighty Taraka) ; 
scornfully eclipsing even the fire and the splendour of the lovely 
moon (as he rideth a peacock resplendent with the flashing tips 
of the eyes in its tail) ; and may it bring joy untold to the eyes 
of those in the darkness (as he to the eyes of the foe of Andhaka).’ 
We find also good instances of the figure Vyatireka, the stating of 
a distinction between things seemingly alike, and Virodha, apparent 
contradiction, the* Dlpaka, and the Tulyayogita, combination 
of things with the same attributes, as in sadridyurvlnadiga daga 
digak , ‘ the ten quarters with mountains, sky, earth, and oceans \ 
Grammatical rarities include use of caturarcam , vibku in the active, 
the Vedic gam , while imperatives in tdt y benedictives, and forms 
like adkijaladki and vitaraiitaram are characteristic of the 
Kavya. Bana in the Candigataka shows many of the same 
features, though he does not indulge in the long similes of 
Mayura, but he adds life to his composition by placing about 
half the stanzas in the mouths of his characters, though without 
dialogues ; thus Candl is in ten stanzas the speaker, either taunt- 
ing the gods, rebuking Mahisa, or addressing £iva ; Mahisa in 
nineteen stanzas derides the gods or reviles Candl ; Jaya. her 
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maid, jests, or encourages the gods ; while other speakers include 
£iva, Karttikeya, the gods, sages, Candl’s foot, and even her toe- 
nails ! 

Contemporary of Bana and Mayura at Harsa’s court was, accord- 
ing to tradition preserved by Rajafekhara, Matanga Divakara, 1 2 
also styled a Candala, though we can hardly suppose that this 
epithet really means that a man of the lowest caste was a peer at 
court of the greater poets. Our remains of him suggest that he 
was a clever courtier, for one verse seems very like a panegyric of 
Harsa, though it has been censured by Abhinavagupta for 
inelegance ; the point, however, of the stanza is probably the 
suggestion that Harsa is sure to have a son who will succeed 
him, as was doubtless, though fruitlessly, his dearest wish : 

asln ndtha pitamahi tava mahi mata iato 'nantaram 
sampraty eva hi samburagiragana jaya jayodbhutaye 

purne varsagate bhavisyaii punah saivanavadya snusa 

yuktam nama samastagasiravidusam lokegvaranam idam. 

* 0 king, the earth, sea-girdled, was aforetime thy grandmother, 
then became she thy mother, and now thy spouse to bring thy 
glory to fullness. But when a full hundred years of thy life have 
flown, will she be thy daughter-in-law, for this is the just fate of 
those to whom every science is known/ 

It has been suggested that this poet is to be identified with the 
Jain writer Manatunga, whose Bhaktamarastotra 2 in honour of 
the Jain saint Rsabha is brought into connexion with Bana and 
Mayura by another tale. Manatunga, it is said, wrote so fine a 
panegyric of the sun that he was saved from leprosy ; then Bana 
in jealousy produced the Candigataka , after cutting, off his hands 
and feet, in order that he might exhibit the power of the goddess 
in healing her devotee in gratitude for his eulogy. Manatunga, 
then, to prove the might of the Jinas, had himself fastened with 
forty-two chains and cast into a house ; he uttered his poem of 
praise and was released forthwith. Perhaps the origin of the 
legend is simply the reference in his poem to the power of the 

1 Cf. Qnackenbos, Mayura, pp. io f. 

2 Ed. and trans. H. Jacobi, IS. xit. 359 ff. Qnackenbos (p. 18) dates him far too 
early. 
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Jina to save those in fetters, doubtless metaphorically applied to 
the bonds holding men to carnal life. Manatunga may have 
been a contemporary of Bana, but his date may well fall from 150 
to 2co years later. He is no mean poet and certainly a master 
of the intricacies of the Kavya style. Rsabha is extolled as 
Buddha, £ankara, the creator, Purusottama ; hundreds of mothers 
bear hundreds of sons, but none a son like him*; stars there are 
in every region of the sky, but only the east brings forth the sun. 
The merits of his style are obvious when contrasted with the 
elaboration of the forty-four stanzas of the Kalyanamandira - 
stotra 1 of Siddhasena Divakara, written in deliberate imitation. 
Other Jain Stotras are of even less poetical value. 

To Harsavardhana are ascribed certain Buddhist hymns, com- 
posed, we may presume, in the last years of his reign, including 
the A stamahagricaityasiotra 2 and the Suprabhatastotra , 3 which 
has also been ascribed to Qriharsa, of the Naisadkiya . A later 
writer, Sarvajnamitra, is the author of the Sragdharastotra 4 to 
Tara, who became a very favourite deity among the theistic 
school of Buddhism as the mother-goddess and saviour. The 
legend runs that having been rich he took to religion and thus 
became poor. Meeting a Brahmin who begged him for money 
to secure his daughter a wedding, he offered himself to a king 
who desired a hundred men for a human sacrifice, but moved by 
the sorrows of his fellow sufferers composed the poem and won 
through Tara's intervention the lives of all. Other Stotras of 
doubtful age are numerous, but it can hardly be said that they 
reach any high level of poetry, though some of them certainly 
bear every sign of true religious feeling. 

It is difficult to realize that a religious motive is also present 
in the V akroklipancagika 5 of the Kashmirian poet Ratnakara, who 
in fifty stanzas shows a remarkable power of illustrating the 
ambiguities of which the Sanskrit language is capable. The fol- 
lowing example is moderately simple. Parvatl addresses Qiva : 

1 Ed. and trans. IS. xiv. 376 ff. ; cf. I A. xlii. 42 ff. 

8 L£ri, OC. X, ii. 1898. ; Ettinghausen, Uarsa-Vardhana , pp. 176 ff. 

a Thomas, JRAS. 1903, pp, 703-aa. For anthology and inscriptional verses see 
Jackson, Priyadariika , pp. xliiiff, and references. 

4 See G. de Blonay, La diesse bouddhique Tara. (1895) 5 Hlrananda, Mem. Arch . 
Survey India, no. 20. 

8 ICM. i. 101-14; Bernheimer, ZDMG. lxiii. 816 ff. 
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tv am me ndbhimato bhavami sutanu gvacrva avagyam matah 
sadkuktam bkavatd na me rucita ity atra bruve 'hatn pnnah 
mugdhe nasmi nameruna nanu citak preksasva mam pdtu vo 
vakroktyeti haro kimdcalabkuvam smerananam mukayan . 

c “ I love thee no more/ 5 “ Tis true, slender one, (your con- 
nexions approve me), for my mother-in-law adores me." 
“ Neatly said, but I repeat a second time : Thou art not pleasant 
in my eyes.” “ But, dear one, just look ; I am not adorned with 
the Nameru flowers.” So Qiva silenced the smiling mouth of 
the daughter of the Himalaya with his equivoke ; may he be 
gracious to you/ The first pun here depends on the ambiguity 
of ndbhimato , the second simply on the fact that Qiva interprets 
na me rncitas as namenma citas . We must suppose that Ratna- 
kara felt that, as men delight in these refinements, so the offering 
of his poem to the gods would evoke their pleasure. His epic 
gives no ground to doubt the sincerity of his devotion to Qiva. 

A lyric poet of much fervour and no mean accomplishment 
must be recognized in the philosopher Qankara, 1 if we can trust 
the tradition which ascribes to him many hymns, especially to 
Devi, the mother-goddess, whom the £aktas adored as the expres- 
sion of the highest power in the universe. Qankara’s doctrine of 
the two aspects of truth, the higher and the lower, permitted him 
to adopt to the full popular beliefs and to express his feelings in 
a way acceptable to other than metaphysicians, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that he composed such poems. It is, 
of course, a different thing to say which of those allotted to him 
by tradition were really his. A solemn warning of the passing of 
time is given in the tyvaparadhaksamapanastotra ; 

dyur nacyati pagyatam pratidinam ydti ksayam yauvanam 
pratyayanti gata/i punar na divasdk kdlo jagadbkaksakah 
laksmis toyatarahgabhahgacapald vidyuccalam jivitaih 
yasmdn mam garanagatam garanada tv am raksa raksadkund . 

‘ Life perisheth daily before our eyes, youth departeth ; the 
days departed never return again, time consumeth the world ; 
fortune is as transient as a ripple on the waves of the ocean ; life 

1 S. Venkataramanan, Select Works of Srisankarackarya, and the Brhaistoirarat- 
ndkara. 
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as unstable as the lightning ; guard, guard me to-day who am 
come to thee for safety, o giver of peace.* More prosaic is the 
address to Krsna : 

vitid yasya dhyanam vrajati pagutdm sukaramukham 
vina yasya jhdnam janimrtibhayam yati janatd 
vina yasya smrtya krmigatajanim ydti sa vibhuh 
gar any 0 lo'kego mama bhavatu Krsno * ksivisayak. 

‘ If man meditates not on him, he becomes a beast, boar or 
another ; if he knows him not, birth, death, fear are his portion; 
if he think not of him, a hundred lives as a worm await him ; let 
him, lord of the world, my salvation, Krsna, show himself to his 
worshipper . 4 5 The utter emptiness of existence is brilliantly in- 
sisted upon in the rimed Dvadagapahjarikastotra : 

md kuru jana dhanayauvanagarvam harati nimesat kalah sarvam 
mdyamayam idam akkilam kitva brahmapadam tvam praviga 
vidiiva . 

4 Place no pride, o man, in youth, or wealth ; in the twink- 
ling of an eye time taketh all away ; deem all this world to be 
but an illusion, and with true knowledge attain the abode of the 
absolute/ Devotion and confidence reach their height of expres- 
sion in the Devyaparadhaksamdpanastotra : 

vidher ajhdnena dravinavirahenalasataya 
vidheyagakyatvat tava caranayor yd cyutir abhut 
tad etat ksantavyam jana 7 ii sakalalokoddharini give 
kuputro 'jayeta kvacid api kumata na bhavatu 

4 If I have failed to pay due honour to thy feet through ignor- 
ance of thy commands, through lack of wealth, laziness or inca- 
pacity, forgive my transgression, o mother, o gracious one, o trust 
of all the world ; a son may be bad, but never a mother/ 

prthivyam putras te janani bahavak santi saraldh 
param iegdm madhye viralataralo * ham tava sutah 

madly 0 \ 'yam tydgah samucitam idam no tava give : kuputro 

1 Many good sons are thine on earth, o mother, few indeed 
fickle as I ; yet to abandon me, o gracious one, were not meet for 
thee ; a son may be bad, but never a mother.* 
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Among many others a Bhavdnyastaka and the Anandalahari 
In twenty QikharinI verses are ascribed to Qahkara, while other 
famous hymns to Devi include the Ambdstaka and the Panca - 
staviy five hymns to Durga of unknown authorship. To Kali- 
dasa are ascribed, without any plausibility, various Stotras, 
including the Qyamaladandaka mainly in prose, the Sarasvati- 
stoira and the Mahgalastaka, which can be reconstructed from 
the Tibetan of the Tanjur. A hymn in 500 stanzas, the Panca - 
gatl , is ascribed to a mysterious Muka, alleged to be contempo- 
raneous with Qankara, but this is very dubious. We are on much 
firmer ground regarding the Devlgataka of Anandavardhana the 
writer on poetics (c. 850), whose hundred very elaborate stanzas 
hardly conform to his own theory that the poet who pays too 
much attention to ornament falls into the error of neglecting the 
suggestion which should underlie poetry, but the deviation is 
excused by his own admission that in panegyrics of the gods the 
sentiment is of secondary importance. But it must be added that 
Anandavardhana is not a great or perhaps even a good poet, 
confirming the adage that critics seldom are. Utpaladeva’s 
Stoir avail was written about 925 ; it consists of a series of twenty 
short hymns in honour of Qiv a, some mere innovations, some 
more elaborate, but none of outstanding merit. In the same 
century probably the Vaisnava Kulasekhara wrote in honour of 
Visnu his Mukundamala ; it is interesting to find a verse cited in 
an inscription of a place so distant as Pagan in the thirteenth 
century. 

In the eleventh century Lll^uka or Bilvamahgala 1 produced 
his Krsnakarnamrta or KrsnaMdmrta , no stanzas in honour of 
Krsna, a poem which has been very popular in India, while the 
anthologies cite verses from him., One exhibits fairly the merits 
of his simple and not unattractive style : 

Krsna tvam navayauvano \ si capalah prayena gopdhgandk 
Kahso bkupatir abjanalabhiduragrlva vayam godnhak 

tad ydce ’ njalina bhavantam adkund vrndavanam mad vind 
ma yasir iti gopanandavacasa namro Harih pain vah. 

< May Hari guard you, Hari who bowed low in obedience when 
the cowherd Nanda thus entreated him : “ O Krsna, thou art in 

1 For legends of him, see ^eshagiri, Report f 1893-4, pp. 57 f. 
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the freshness of youth, our maidens are mostly fickle, Kansa is 
king, and we herders have necks as frail as the lotus stalk ; with 
folded hands I entreat thee not to go without me to the Vrnda- 
vana wood ” ’ 

In the twelfth century we have eulogies of Krsna from the 
poets who were contemporary jewels with Jayadeva at the court 
of Laksmanasena. They are preserved in the Padydvali of Rupa- 
gosvamin, well known as an ardent devotee and follower of Cai- 
tanya. To Laksmanasena himself is ascribed an amusing verse: 

ahutadya mayoisave nici grham $ unyam vimucydgatd 
ksibah presyajanah katham kidavadhur ekdkinl yasyati 
vatsa tvam tad imam naydlayam iii $ruivd Yacodagiro 
Radkamadhavayor jay anti madhurasmeralasd dr stay ah. 

iu She was told by me to come to the festival to-day ; now she 
has come at night, leaving the house empty ; the servants are 
drunk ; how can a lady of family go alone ? Dear child, take her 
safely home”, so said Ya<;oda, and, hearing her bidding, there 
passed smiling looks of joyful weariness between Rad ha and 
Madhava/ Umapatidhara, 1 whom Jayadeva records as skilled 
in the use of recondite language, an assertion abundantly estab- 
lished by the array of rare words or meanings found in a Pra- 
fasti of his which has come down to us, is credited with a quite 
amusing picture of a bedroom scene between Krsna and his wife, 
who had a good deal to complain of in his amourettes : 

nirmagnena maydmbhasi pranayaiak pall samalihgita 
kenalikant idam iavadya kathitaih Radhe muda tamyasi 

iiy utsvapnaparamparasu caya?ie frutva vacah garhgino 
Rukminyd githilikrtah sakapatam kanthagrahah pdtu vak. 

1 u Who has told thee this falsehood, that the moment I plunged 
into the water I clipped close a maiden in love ? Thou troublest 
thyself needlessly, o Radha ” ; so Rukmini heard her lord Krsna 
murmur in his dream as they lay side by side, and feigned to 
loosen his hold on her neck ; be that your protection/ 

Of Qara^a, Jayadeva tells us that he was worthy of praise for 

1 Set Pischel, Die Hofdkhter des Laksmanasena (1893). DhoPs Pavanaduta, in 
which a Gandharra maiden sends a message to Laksmanasena, is based on the 
Meghaduta ; see M. Chakravarti, JPASB. T905, pp, 41-71. 
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his skill in producing extempore poetry which was hard to under- 
stand ( durukadruta ),* a term which will appear as the compli- 
ment it was meant to be, if we remember that Sanskrit poets 
were equally proud of their ability to compose on a given theme, 
taking as given a verse or part of it, and of the fact that their 
works were highly finished products which required for due com- 
prehension and appreciation full knowledge of metre, poetics, 
lexicography, and grammar. The epithet is borne out by the 
verses we have, for they are frequently undeniable imitations of 
others, as in the following elaboration of a simple stanza ascribed 
to Amaru : 

Murarim pagyantydh sakki sakalam angaih na nayanam 
krtam yac chrnvatya Harigunaganam crotranicitam 

samam tendlapam sapadi racayantya mukkamayam 
vidhdttir naivayam ghatanaparipatimadhurima . 

‘ O friend, when I saw Murari, that my whole body did not 
become one eye ; when I heard him, that I became not a multi- 
tude of ears ; when I spoke with him, that I became not one 
mouth ; that indeed is but a sorry work of the creator’s devising/ 

Dhoyl or Dhol seems to have had the epithets Qrutadhara or 
£rutidhara, perhaps ‘strong in memory’, and Kaviraja, and the 
stanzas cited under these three names appear to belong to one 
and the same poet. There is an amusing touch in one cited by 
Rupagosvamin from Kaviraja : 

kvananam kva nayanam kva nasika: kva grutik kva ca 
gikketi degitah 

tatra taira vikitahgulidalo : ballavikulam anandayat prabhuh . 

* 61 Where is my face ? Where my eye ? Where my nose ? 
Where my ear ? Where my braid ? ” Thus bidden the lord 
touched each with his flower finger, and thus he delighted the 
cowherdesses/ 

Of many other poems mention may be made of the Mahimnah - 
stava 2 which is a eulogy of Qiva but which has been treated 

1 Srisli Chandra Chakravarti {Bhdsavrtti, p. 7) refers the term to (Jaranadeva, 
author of the Durghatavriti ; duruhak&vya occurs in an epithet of Vamana in the 
J\ ukminikalydna (. Madras Calal, } rx. 7850). 

* Often printed in India. It is dted by Raja$ekhara, 
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also as intended to glorify Visnu, ascribed to Puspadanta — which 
may, of course, not be a true name — because the work seems to 
be known to the Nyayamahjari of Jayanta Bhatta, and therefore 
must not be later than the ninth century. As curious develop- 
ments — probably late— of religious fervour may be noted the 
£andlkucapancdgika } fifty stanzas on the breasts of Candl, by 
a certain Laksmana Acarya, and the Bhiksatanakavya 2 by 
£ivadasa or Utpreksavallabha, which describes the feelings of 
Apsarases when Qiva in the garb of an ascetic comes to seek 
alms in Indra’s heaven. The author with amazing taste takes 
this means of displaying his intimate acquaintance with the rules 
of the Kamasutra as to the deportment of women in love. 

Some fine religious stanzas are preserved in the anthologies : 

yadi nasini m ah dp apt yadi nasmi bhaydkulak 
yadi netidriyasamsakias tat ko * rthah garane manta . 

4 If I were not a great sinner, if I were not sore afraid, if I were 
not devoted to things of sense, then what need would I have of 
salvation ? ' This is ascribed to Bhatta Sunandana, else unknown 
to fame. Equally unknown is Gangadatta who writes : 

abkidhavati mam mrtyur ayam udgurna put dga rah 
krpanam pundartkaksa raksa mam garandgatam . 

c Death draweth on, with weapon upraised to smite ; o lotus- 
eyed one, protect thy pitiful suppliant/ Anonymous is a pretty 
picture of the child god : 

kararavindena padaravindam : mukkaravinde nivegayantam 

agvatthapattrasya pute gayanam; balam Mukundam satatam 
smardmi . 

* With his lotus hand placing the lotus of his foot in his lotus 
mouth as he lies in a cradle of Agvattha leaves, our baby 
Mukunda is my thought for ever/ A Vikramaditya is among 
these poets of religion, but it is impossible to determine his iden- 
tity ; the various verses ascribed to him are hardly by one hand . 1 * 3 

1 Ed. KM. ix. 8 off. (eighty-three stanzas in all). 

» See IOC. i. 1448 f. 

* For an eloquent appreciation of the Stotras see Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, IHQ. 
340 fit. 
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3 . The A lithologies 

Of both lyric and gnomic poets whose works are lost, we derive 
knowledge from the anthologies, which have yielded many of the 
citations of fine lines already made. Themselves often of com- 
paratively late date, they preserve the work of much earlier poets, 
though unhappily in many cases of the authors mentioned we 
have no means of determining the period of their activity. Of 
these anthologies the oldest apparently is that edited by Dr. 
F. W. Thomas as the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya 1 2 from a 
Nepalese MS. of the twelfth century. Sections on the Buddha 
and Avalokitefvara remind us of its provenance, but otherwise it 
contains the same material as the other texts, verses on a wide 
variety of subjects, love and other passions, the conduct of life, 
practical wisdom, and moral and political maxims. None of the 
poets who composed its 525 stanzas is later than 1000 a.D. Of 
the next century (1205) is the Saduktikarnamrta* or Sukti - 
karnamrta , of Qrldharadasa, son of Vatudasa, both servants of 
Laksmanasena of Bengal, an anthology including excerpts from 
44 6 poets, largely of course of Bengal, including Gangadhara and 
five others who can be placed in the period 1050-1150. Jalhana, 
son of Laksmldeva, and, like his father, minister of Krsna who 
ascended the throne in 1247, wrote the Subhdsitamuktavall , 3 4 
which has come down in a longer and a shorter recension. It is 
carefully arranged according to such subjects as riches, generosity, 
fate, sorrow, love, royal service, &c., and is especially valuable in 
its section on poets and poetry which gives us definite informa- 
tion on a number of authors. 

One of the most famous anthologies is that of £arngadhara, 
written in 1363 by the son of Damodara. It is arranged in 163 
sections, and contains 4689 stanzas, including some by theauthor 
himself but of no distinction. With the aid of the Qarngadhara - 
paddhati k Vallabhadeva perhaps in the fifteenth century put 


1 BI. 1912. 

2 BI. 1912 ff. ; Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 361 ff. 

8 Bhandarkar, Report, 1887-91, pp. i-liv. According to Madras Catal t) xx. 81 14 it 
was written for Jalha in 1257 by Vaidya Bbanu Pan^ita, 

4 Ed. P. Peterson, BSS. 37, 1888 ; cf. Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxv. 455 ff. ; xxvii. j ff. 
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together the Subkdsitdvali 1 in 101 sections, giving 3527 stanzas 
of over 350 poets ; the name occurs of Vallabhadeva among the 
poets, but it is not clear whether he claims the verses as his own or 
merely cites an earlier work. Of the fifteenth century is Qrivara’s 
Subhasitdvali ' 1 ; Qrlvara was son or pupil of Jonaraja, who was 
a commentator and also continued Kalhana’s Rdjatarahginl \ and 
he cites from more than 380 poets. As we have seen, Rupago- 
svamin’s Padydvall 3 contains verses in honour of Krsna, some of 
considerable merit, from a wide range of authors. Of other 
anthologies, small and great, many exist in manuscript or in 
editions. 4 

4. Prakrit Lyrics 

Contemporaneously with the progress of the Sanskrit lyric, 
there was proceeding the development of a lyric in Prakrit, which 
later passed into Apabhran^a probably as a result of the achieve- 
ments of the Abhlras and the Gurjaras who, though known 
earlier, flooded India about the time of the Huna invasions and, 
unlike the Hunas, settled down and definitely affected the culture 
of the country. The two streams of lyric cannot have existed 
without coming into contact, but there is singularly little sign of 
serious influence on either side in the early period of the develop- 
ment. Prakrit lyric as we have it in the Sattasal 5 of H ala comes 
before us with a definite character of its own which is not repro- 
duced in Sanskrit, though Govardhana in his Saptafatl deliber- 
ately attempts to imitate it. 

Of the date of Hala it is impossible to be certain. The 
mechanical method 6 of assuming that he is to be looked for in 
the list of Satavahana kings and placing him in the first or 
second century A.D., because he ought to come about the middle 

1 Ed. P. Peterson and Durgaprasada, BSS. 18S6 ; cf. IA. xv. 240 ff.; IS. xvi. 209 {.; 
xvii. 168 ff. Another work of 222 or so stanzas by Sumati is described in IOC. i. 
1533 #• 

3 Peterson, OC. VI, hi. ii. 339. 

3 IOC. i. I534ff. (c. 387 stanzas). 

4 Sayana wrote a Subhdsitasudkanidhi ( Madras Catal ., xx. 8105 ff.) ; Vedanta- 
de$ika a SubhasitanTvi \ KM. via. 15 1 ff. 

a Ed. and trans. A. Weber, AKM. v (1870) and vii (1881); IS. xvi; with Ganga- 
dhara’s comm., KM. 21, 1S89. The ascription of verses in the commentators varies 
greatly and is probably worthless. Cf. Wintemit2, GIL. iii. 97 ff. 

e Cf. EHI. p. 220; El. xii. 320* We find in kora (435) and amgdraavara (261) 
knowledge of Greek astrology. 
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of the list, and the dynasty extended on one view from c . 240 or 
230 B.C. to A.D. 2 25, is clearly fallacious. What is much more impor- 
tant is that, to judge from the evidence of the Prakrits of A$va- 
ghosa and the inscriptions, the weakening of consonants which is 
the dominant feature of Maharastr! cannot have set in as we find it 
in Hala until about A.D. 200. This make it likely that the poetry 
was produced in the period from A.D. 200 to 450, 1 though we have 
no assurance of the date. Moreover, only 430 stanzas have a place 
in all the recensions, so that we must admit that there has been 
extensive interpolation. It is possible, even probable, that in its 
origin the Sattasai was no mere anthology, but a careful collec- 
tion of verses largely his own or refashioned by himself-— much 
as Burns refashioned some of his material — on the basis of older 
verses, and that in course of time by interpolation and change 
the collection lost much of its individuality. Even as it is, it 
has a spirit of closeness to life and common realities which is 
hardly to be seen in Sanskrit poetry. This may be a charac- 
teristic of the Maharastra people who even to-day have a certain 
homeliness and rough good sense. But it must not be supposed 
that the Sattasai is folk-poetry ; the dialect is artificial, more so 
in some ways than Sanskrit, but it is the work of a poet or poets 
who wished really to express the feelings, as well as describe the 
externals, of the people of the land, the cowherds and cow- 
herdesses, the girl who tends the garden or grinds corn at the 
mill, the hunter, the handworker. The prevailing tone is gentle 
and pleasing, simple loves set among simple scenes, fostered by 
the seasons, for even winter brings lowers closer together, just as 
a rain-storm drives them to shelter with each other. The maiden 
begs the moon to touch her with the rays which have touched her 
beloved ; she begs night to stay for ever, since the mom is to see 
her beloved's departure. The lover in turn bids the thunder and 
lightning do their worst on him, if they but spare her whom he 
loves. The tenderness of the poet shows itself when he tells how 
a wife, rejoicing at her husband’s return, yet hesitates to don 
festal array lest she embitter the grief of her poor neighbour, 
whose husband yet delays his home-coming. The note of pathos 
is not absent ; when of two who have long shared joy and sorrow 

1 Cf. Luders, Bruckstucke buddh. Dramm t p. 64 ; Jacobi, Ausg. Erzahlungen in 
MAkArdshtri, pp. xiv ff. 
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together one dies, he alone is really alive, it is the other who 
dies ; there is a distant parallel, not borrowing, in Bhavabhuti’s 
line, ‘ He is not dead of whom a beloved thinks.’ But absence 
may be a joy where the heart is false ; the faithless one bemoans 
her unprotected state, and begs her friend to come to her home, 
merely to secure her safety, bien entendu . 

The varied forms of Indian love are brilliantly portrayed : from 
the real devotion when each looks into the other’s eyes, and the 
twain are made one for the moment, to the domestic joys of 
wedded life, as when mama laughs as the little boy crawls on his 
father’s back, w r hen he lies at her feet in penitence for some fault, 
or when she shows the delighted papa the first tooth of their 
darling. The biting and scratching of Indian love are frankly 
depicted as well as the beauties of the maidens whose swelling 
bosoms are compared with the moon breaking through the cloud. 
Much is from the life of the village, but we hear also of the 
demi-monde of the towns, whose presence Pischel found in the 
Rgveda and which certainly has marked Indian literature ever 
since the Vedic age. 

Pictures of nature, sometimes as influenced by love, sometimes 
independently, are frequent and charming, echoing some of the 
thoughts of the Therigcithas in which Buddhist nuns express their 
ciose observation of nature. Autumn, the rainy season, summer, 
and spring all evoke effective sketches ; bees hover over flowers, 
the peacock and the crows enjoy the pelting rain, the female 
antelope seeks longingly her mate, male and female ape lend 
comedy. Gnomic sayings are not rare, and often very pithy ; a 
miser’s money is as useful to him as his shadow to a traveller ; 
only the deaf and the blind have a good time in the world, for the 
former do not hear harsh words, the latter do not see hateful 
faces. Other elements in the collection are fragments, dramatic 
or epic, or episodes of the folk-tale, as when we hear of a lady in 
captivity awaiting a rescuer, or women captured by robbers, or a 
naughty wife who pretends to be bitten by a scorpion in order to 
go to the house of the doctor who loves her. How far back go 
these fragments we do not know ; our lower date for Hala is 
purely speculative, though Bana knew his collection, and even 
then, we have no security for the existence even in Bana’s time 
of any particular part. 
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A later Prakrit anthology is the Vajjdlagga 1 of Jayavallabha, 
a Qvetambara Jain, of uncertain date, who deliberately collects 
matter to illustrate the three ends of man, conduct, practical 
wisdom, and love ; to the latter topic falls two-thirds of the 
whole. The stanzas are in Arya metre, and the Maharastrl shows 
signs of influence by Apabhrampa. Apabhran^a lyric stanzas are 
given in some numbers by Hemacandra 2 to illustrate the type of 
Prakrit which he styles Apabhrarupa. They are of much the 
same character as those of Hala. A damsel begs that her love 
be brought to her ; a fire may burn down the house, but still 
men must have a fire. Another rejoices that her lover has fallen 
bravely in the field ; hers had been the shame, had he returned 
dishonoured. The respect for a mother is prettily inculcated by 
the words of Vyasa and the great sages who equate falling at 
the mothers feet in humble devotion with the act of bathing in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. 

1 J. Laber, Obey das Vajjalaggam (1913) ; Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha, p. 61. It is 
being edited in BI. 

2 Pischel, AGGW. v. 4 (1902). 
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GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC POETRY 
i. Gnomic Poetry 

I NDIA has always delighted in the expression in verse of 
pithy observations on life and morals. We find the begin- 
nings of such poetry in the Rgveda , moral stanzas are pre- 
served incidentally in surprising number in an episode of the 
Aitareya Brahmana , such verses appear in the Upanisads and 
the Sutras, while the Mahabharata is only too rich both in 
gnomai and in didactic matter ; philosophy, morals, practical 
advice for life, and rules of polity in the widest sense of that term, 
including the conduct of war, are flung at the reader in undigested 
masses. There is evidence from Patanjali that he knew such 
a literature, and in the Dhaimnapada of the Pali canon we have 
the finest collection of sententicie known in India. 

These maxims were not, of course, popular in the full sense of 
that term ; they are not to be compared to proverbs racy of the 
soil preserved in their primitive form ; they are, as in the maxims 
of Phokylides in Greece, the turning of the raw material by poets 
into finished products, and the perfection of their finish varies 
greatly. Some of them, doubtless, first became current in litera- 
ture through having been composed or adopted by writers of the 
fable literature, others merely passed current from mouth to 
mouth until efforts were made by compilers to collect such 
popular currency. We need not doubt that the collector became 
normally an inventor at the same time. We can, indeed, hardly 
imagine that it would be otherwise ; that would assuredly be 
a more than normally stupid person who could not on the 
models he had devise a fresh series of maxims, or at least 
remould the old. We see, in fact, the process at work in the 
case of the collections 1 which pass under a variety of names such 

1 O. Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lebettsklugheit (1907). There are Tibetan (SBA. 
1895, p. 275) and Arabic versions (Zacbariae, WZKM. xxviii. iS2f?,); for Galanos 7 
source see Bolling, JAOS. xli 49 ff . 

Q * 
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as Rdjantiisamuccaya , Canakyanlti , Canakyarajaniti , Vrddhci- 
Canakya , Laghu-Canctkya , and so on. The number of recensions 
is extremely large — seventeen have been distinguished and doubt- 
less there are more, for often each manuscript shows distinct 
variations from any other ; the compilers were eclectic, they had 
many sources open, and it is now quite impossible to determine 
anything like the original shape of the collection. That it was 
composed by Canakya, the minister of Candragupta, is absurd ; 
it is perfectly clear that it was passed off under his name because 
he was famous. We do not even know whether the first stanza 
in some recensions which promises a treatise on Rajanlti, the 
conduct of princes, can be taken as indicating that originally the 
collection dealt with that subject alone. At any rate the number 
of verses which can be assigned to that topic in extant recensions 
is negligible, and it seems much more likely that the stanza is 
the product of the imagination of some one who wished to give 
the collection a closer appearance of connexion with the minister. 
The book in its various forms varies enormously; thus one 
recension has 340 stanzas in seventeen chapters of equal length ; 
another by Bhojaraja, preserved in a manuscript in Qarada 
characters, has 576 verses in eight chapters. Its contents deal 
with general rules for the conduct of life, for intercourse among 
men, general reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and 
human effort, on a variety of ethical and religious topics. In the 
main the stanzas are not connected by any bond of thought, but 
there are exceptions. Here and there verses are clearly meant 
to be antithetical. In one passage we find a continuation of the 
habit, seen in full development in such works as the Pali Anguttara 
Nikaya and the Jain Sthdndhga ,to use numerical formulae to fix 
matters in the memory. Here the wise man is bidden to learn 
one thing from the lion, one from the heron, four from the cock, 
five from the crow, six from the dog, and three from the ass. In 
another group of seven verses the different kinds of Brahmin are 
expounded, the holy seer, the normal Brahmin, the Vaifya, who 
lives by trade or agriculture, the Qudra who sells inter alia meat 
and drink, the cat who is treacherous, the barbarian who is 
destructive, and the Candala who is a thief and adulterer. There 
are certain quite common mannerisms in the collection such as 
the insistence on the use of numbers to give the total of groups 
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sometimes of homogeneous, but also often of quite disparate 
things, as when one is warned not to abide in a place where there 
is not a king, a rich man, a learned man, a river, and a doctor. 
So we have a list of six bad things : 

cuskam mans am striyo vrddha bdldrkas tarunam dadhi 
prabhate maithunam nidra sadyah prdnahardni sat 

‘ Dry meat, old women, the young sun, milk just soured, dalliance 
and slumber in the morning, are the six things that take away 
life/ A very common device is the repetition of the main word 
in a series of definitions, as in : 

sd bharya yd cucir daksa sd bharya yd pativratd 
sd bharya yd patiprlta sd bharyd satyavadini . 

* A true wife she who is pure and clever, a true wife she who is 
faithful to her spouse, a true wife she whom her husband adores, 
a true wife she who never tells a lie/ 

satyena dhdryate prthvl satyena iapyate ravih 
satyena vati vayuc ca sarvam satye pratisthitam. 

* By truth the earth is supported, by truth the sun gives heat, by 
truth blows the wind, on truth all is established/ Even numerical 
enumerations may have point : 

sakrj jalpanti rajanah sakrj jalpanii pandiidh 
sakrt kanya pradiyate trlny etani sakrt sakrt. 

6 But once do kings give orders, but once speak the wise, but 
once is given a maiden in marriage; all these three things are 
done but once/ The force of example is extolled in one of the 
few political maxims : 

raj hi dhamnini dkarmisthdh pdpe pdpah same samdh 
rdjanam amiv art ante yathd raja tatha prajdh. 

4 When the king walks righteously, most righteous are the people, 
if he be evil, evil they also, if mediocre, the same with them ; 
as the king, so the people/ Another maxim emphasizes the 
advantages of noble character : 

etadartha7n kzdmanam nrpdh kurvanti sa?hgrahant 
ddimadhyavasdnesu na tyajanti ca ie nrpanu 
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‘For this reason do kings gather to themselves men of high 
mind, that neither at the start, the crisis, nor the finish may they 
play them false/ A careful structure and a deliberate attempt 
at rhetorical effect may be seen in the following : 

kurdjarajyena kutah prajasukham; kumitramitrena kuto J sti 
nirvrtih 

kudaradare ca kuto grhe ratih: kufisyam adhyapayatah kuto 
ya$ah ! 

1 Whence can happiness come to the people through the reign of 
an evil king ? What relaxation is there in friendship with an 
evil friend ? What happiness in the home where the wife is a bad 
wife? What fame in instructing a bad pupil ? ’ 

The pedestrian character of the topics is alleviated by the use 
of metaphors and similes from the life of nature : 

ekenapi suputrena vidyayuktena sadkuna 
dhladitam kulam sarvaih yatha candretia carvari. 

£ One noble son, good and wise, illuminates the whole of his kin, 
as the moon the night/ 

satsangad bhavati hi sddhutd khalandth : sddhunani na ca kka - 
lasamgamat khalatvam 

amodam kusmnabhavam mrd eva dhatte: mrdgandkam na ca 
kusumdni dkarayantu 

£ From association with the good fools become noble, but from 
association with fools noble men remain pure ; the earthen vase 
draws to itself the odour oh the flowers therein, but the flowers 
absorb none of the scent of the vase/ 

naiyantasaralair bhavyam gatvd pa$ya vanasihalim 
chidyante saralas iatra kubjas tisthanti padapah. 

i Be not too upright ; read the parable of the wood ; the erect 
trees are those that are felled, the crooked are left standing/ 
A better moral than this is taught : 

varam pranapariiyago na manaparikhandanam 
prdnatyagah ksanam caiva mdnabhahgo dine dine. 

4 Better death than dishonour; dying lasts but a moment; dishonour 
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stanza of Anandavardhana, his earlier contemporary, is included 
in it 1 Bhallata wrote also a good deal of other poetry, to judge 
from citations in the anthologies, which include many well-turned 
verses. His style is usually fairly simple : 

antag chidrcini bhuydhsi kantakd bahavo bahih 

katham kamalanathasya md bhuvan bhahgura gunah ? 

1 Many a thorn without, many a space within ; ’twere a marvel if 
the merits of the lotus stem were not frail.’ Another allegory is 
one of the dust : 

ye jatya laghavah sadaiva gananam yata na ye kutra cit 
padbhyam eva vimarditah pratidinam b human nilindf dram 
utksiptdg capalagayena marutd pagyaniarikse sakhe 

tuhgdndm upari sthithh ksitibhrtdm kurva?ity amt pahsavah. 

1 The dust, light by nature, is deemed nought, day by day it is 
trampled beneath our feet and trodden into the ground ; but see, 
dear friend, the fickle wind has tossed it high, and it settles now 
on the summit of the lofty mountains.’ 

Less original is the work of another Kashmirian poet, a certain 
Qilhana, 2 who may also have worked in Bengal. It is clear that 
he was an admirer of Bhartrhari; he borrows from him, and 
when he does not reproduce he alters, partly, no doubt, in order 
to adapt the standpoint of an earnest Vaisnava to that of a £aiva 
like Bhartrhari ; one stanza is borrowed from the Nagdnanda of 
Harsa. £iihana is essentially bent on glorifying by his compila- 
tion, to which he doubtless added original matter of his own, the 
merits of asceticism, and there is much in him that is common to 
all three great religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. It 
would be difficult to assert that he is a great poet ; his matter is 
more interesting than his manner, which is competent but hardly 
more than that. His date is uncertain,' but before the Sadiikti- 
karndmrta (1205), in which he is cited Pischel has not un- 
naturally seen in him a mistake for Bilhana, and one of Bilhana’s 
verses is actually found, at least in some manuscripts of the 
Qataka, Nor can the suggestion be positively disproved ; it is 
true that Bilhana is not usually a compiler, but that is not to say 


1 ZDMG. IvL 405. 

* Ed. K. Schonfeld, Leipzig, 1910. See Keith, JRAS. 1911, pp. 257 ft'. 
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that he did not become one in old age : he owned wealth, as the 
Vikramdhkadevacarita proves, and his eroticism is established 
by the Canrasuratapahcd$ikd\ but we know from his epic that 
he grew weary of the world in old age, and that he passes over 
his erotic poem in silence, so that we might easily believe that 
he renounced wealth and love and sought the delights of solitude 
and devotion to God. But in the absence of any old tradition 
we cannot press Pischel's suggestion. 

The following stanzas illustrate well the minor key of Qilhana’s 
art : 

ivdm udara sadhu manye gakair api yad asi labdhaparitosam 
hatahrdayam hy adhikadhikavahchagatadurbharam ?ia punah . 

* Thee, O belly, I deem wise, since thou art satisfied with mere 
vegetables ; but quite other is my view of the accursed heart 
which is ever more difficult to satiate because of its hundreds of 
wishes.* 

dadhati tdvad ami visayah sukhaih : sphuratu yavad iyam hrdi 
mudhata 

manasi tattvavidam tu vivecake : kva visayah kva sukham kva 
parigrahah ? 

4 Things of sense delight us here so long only as folly reigns in 
our hearts ; in the mind of those who know the truth objects, 
delight, and acquisition thereof are nothing/ 

vdso valkalam astaraih kisalayany okas tarunam talam 
imtldni ksataye ksudham girinadttoyam trsnacantaye 
kridd mugdhamrgair vaydhsi sahrdo naktarn pradipah gagl 
svddklne vibhave tathdpi krpana yacazita ity adbhutam . 

4 Bark for a garment, twigs for a bed, the foot of a tree for 
a house, roots to banish hunger, water from mountain streams to 
quench thirst, sport with the loving gazelles, the birds as friends, 
the moon as a lamp by night : with such riches at their pleasure, 
strange that the poor should beg/ 

Other works are of less interest ; Qambhu wrote under Harsa 
of Kashmir (1089-1101) an Anyokiimuktdlaidgataka x in 108 
elaborate stanzas, of no special merit. His Rdjendrakarnapura^ 


1 Ed. KM. ii. 61 ff. 


s Ed. KM. i. 22 k . 
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a eulogy of Harsa, is cited by Vallabhadeva freely, not his Qataka. 
The Drstdntagataka 1 of Kusumadeva is probably late, though it 
is cited by Vallabhadeva : it illustrates each maxim by an example, 
whence its name, and is simple and unpretentious : 

uttamah klegaviksobka m ksamah sod/mm ?ia hltarah 
manir eva mahaganagkarsanam na tu mrikanah . 

4 Only the noble can bear the pangs of sorrow ; the jewel resists 
the pressure of the grindstone, not the lime.’ 

Igvarah picundii ckagvad dvisantiii kim adbhutam 
prdyo nidkaya evdhln dvijihvdn dadha teta ram . 

‘What wonder if the rich ever hate false men? Treasures ever 
conceal two-headed snakes.’ The verbal form in the comparative 
is a frequent feature in this poetry. 

dhancmi api paradattam duhkham aticiiyabhajam 
bhavati hrdi tad evanandakarltaresam 
Malayajarasabindur badkate netram antar 
janayati ca sa evahlddam anyatra gdtre. 

4 If given by another even wealth is a sorrow to the noble ; it is 
others whose hearts it delights ; the water drops from the Malaya 
wind trouble the eye, though they give pleasure to the rest of 
the body.’ 

Still later probably are the Bhavagataka 2 of Nagaraja of the 
Taka family, or of Bhava, his prot^gd, and the Upadegagataka 3 
of Gumani, as well as many other works. In the seventeenth 
century the great authority on poetics, Jagannatha, wrote his 
Bhdminivilasap admirable in many respects both as an erotic 
poem, an elegy, and a store of gnomic sayings, but this poetry is 
well beyond the limits here set. 

The anthologies, which are our sources of so many lyric 
stanzas, are equally rich in gnomic matter, sometimes of great 
beauty, and there are a number of brief poems which may best be 
reckoned as gnomic. The most famous is the Catakdstaka 5 of 
uncertain date; the bird will drink only the water of the clouds, 
and thus is a symbol of hauteur 

1 Ed. Haeberlin, 217 fif. 

5 Ed. KM. ii. 2 1 ff. a 
1 Ed. Bergaigne, Paris, 1872. 


2 Ed. KM. iv. 37 . 

5 Ed. Haeberlin, 237 ff. 
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eka eva khage mdni vane vasati catakah 
pipdsito vd mriyate ydcate vd purandaram. 

‘ No peer is there in pride for the Cataka among the wood- 
dwellers ; athirst he dies or makes supplication to Indra alone/ 
To an unknown Bhatta Urvldhara are ascribed some verses full 
of rough goo.d sense : 

andhutapravistasya drstasya kruddhacaksusd 
svayam evopavistasya varam mriyur na bkojanam . 

L Better death than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits 
down, though you glare angrily at him/ 

a saptater yasya vivdhapahktir : vicchidyate nunam apandito ’ sau 
jivanti tah kartanakuttanabhyarh : gobhyah kim uksa yavasam 
dadati ? 

* He is a fool who goes not on marrying until seventy ; his wives 
can live by spinning and pounding ; does the bull provide fodder 
for the cows ? 1 Very different is the exquisite simile which justifies 
pity for the worthless : 

nirgunesv api sattvesu dayam kurvanti sadhavah 
na hi samharate jyoisndm candraf candalavecmani. 

1 The noble show compassion even to the worthless ; the moon 
doth not withhold her light even from the Candala's abode/ The 
immutability of facts is proved in the Nitiratna : 

manir luthati paddgre kacah cirasi dharyate 
yaihaivaste tathaivastam kaco kaco manir manih . 

‘ A jewel rolls before our feet, glass is placed on the head ; let 
them be as they are, a jewel remains a jewel, and glass glass/ 
Royal service is exposed : 

rdjaseva mamisydndm asidhdravalehanam 
pahcananaparisvahjo vyalivadanacumbanam . 

1 For a man to serve a king is as wise as to lick the edge of 
a sword, embrace a lion, and kiss the mouth of a serpent/ The 
evils of overcrowding are not modern alone, as Vainateya shows 
in a humorous stanza : 

tasminn eva grhodare rasavati tatraiva sd kandani 
tairopaskaranani taira fifavas tatraiva vasah svayam 
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sarvam sodhavato 'pi dtths thagvhifiah kivu bvTwicihe tchh datum 
adya cvo janayisyamanagrhmi tatraiva yat kunthati . 

‘ Within the house is the kitchen, there the mortar, there too the 
crockery, there the children, there his own study. He has put 
up with all that, but what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife who to-day or to-morrow 
will present him with a new addition to his family must spend 
there her time of labour? 7 


2. Didactic Poetry 

There is, of course, no clear line of demarcation between 
gnomic and didactic verse ; the easiest mode of distinction rests 
on the extent and degree of unity of conception, and that permits 
of indefinite variety. Of early work of the pronounced didactic 
type very little has come down to us ; Qantideva’s Bodhicaryava - 
iara is the most distinguished effort known to us to adapt the 
elegances of Sanskrit poetry to the exposition of a complex 
philosophical and moral theme. Some of the poems ascribed to 
Qankara may be reckoned as sufficiently elaborate to be styled 
didactic tracts, for example, the Qatagloki 1 which in ioi Srag- 
dhara verses sets out with some wealth of imagery the principles 
of the Vedanta ; the Mohamudgara , 2 on the other hand, by the 
fire of its manner and the elaborate riming it affects is more lyric 
than didactic; much of it features as the Dvadagapanjarika - 
stotra . Some poetic merit attaches to the Qrngarajnananirnaya , 3 
which in a form not common in Sanskrit gives a contest between 
the claims of love and of knowledge in thirty-two stanzas, the 
claims of love being espoused by Rambha, those of philosophy 
by £uka. The author and date are alike unknown, but the latter 
is hardly early. 

A mote interesting and quite definitely datable work is the 
early treatise on Indian pornography, the Ktittanirnata , 4 advice 
of a hetaira, of Damodaragupta, minister of Jayaplda of Kashmir 
(779-813). The book shows a young girl how to win gold for 
herself by the use of all the arts of flattery and feigned love, while 

1 Ed. Select' Works of Srisankaracharya t pp. 85 ff. 

- Ed. Haeberlin, 265 ff. 

s Ed. J. M, Grand jean, AMG. x. 477 ff. 

4 Ed. KM. iii. 32 ff. ; J. J. Meyer, Altind. Schelmenb ticker, ii (1903). 
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preserving throughout a mere desire for wealth. Kalhana men- 
tions him as a poet, and Mammata and Ruyyaka cite verses from 
him, as do the anthologies, showing that his work won consider- 
able fame. From the point of view of literary history, it has the 
interest that it depicts a representation of Harsa’s Ratnavall in 
an effective and realistic manner. The author’s style is simple 
but not inelegant ; it begins : 

sajayaii sainkalpabhavo R atimukhacatapattracumbanabhramarah 
yasydnuraktalalananayandntavilokita in vasatik . 

£ Victorious is he, the mind-bom god, the bee who kisses the 
hundred petals of Rati’s face, whose abode is the glance shot 
from the corner of the eye of amorous maidens . 5 There is both 
wit and humour, despite their coarseness, in some of his stanzas : 

grnti sakhi kautukam ekain grdmyena kukcimina yad adya krtam 
suratastikhamilitaksi mrteti bhltena muktdsmi . 

' Let me tell you, friend, of a singular thing a boorish fellow of 
a lover did to me to-day ; I had closed my eyes in the ecstacy of 
the moment, when thinking me dead he took fright and let go 
of me . 5 

avidagdhah gramakathino durlabhayosicL yuvd viprah 
apcimrtynr apakrantah kamivyajena me rdtrau . 

c Death untimely, in the shape of an uncultivated fellow, rough 
with his work, who can’t easily get women for all his youth, 
a Brahmin at that, departed from me at night in the guise of 
a lover . 5 

paryankah svdstaranah patir amikulo manoharain sadanam 
narhati laksdhcam api tvaritaksanacaurycisiiratasya . 

fi A couch with a fair coverlet, a loving spouse, a pleasant seat, all 
these are not worth a ten-thousandth part of the secret union 
which takes place in a hurried moment/ With modern examples 
before us, it is not surprising to find that Damodaragupta has 
lavished on this work the resources acquired by a prolonged 
study of the Kamasutra. , the text-books on poetics, and the 
lexicons. 

Doubtless inspired in some degree by his predecessor, Ksemen- 
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dra, the polymath of Kashmir, wrote his Samayamdtrkd, } which 
perhaps means ‘ mother by convention ’, alluding to the fact that 
the hetaira-to-be is introduced by a barber as the regular go- 
between to an ancient expert, Kalavatl, to be instructed in her 
exacting profession. The old lady, though owl-faced, crow- 
necked, and cat-eyed, through the passage of time since she was 
an expert, proves a witty instructress, and with her skilled aid 
the young aspirant ends by cheating a young fool and his stupid 
parent. Another of Ksemendra’s numerous writings is the 
Kaldvildsa 1 2 which in ten sections discourses of the various occu- 
pations and follies of mankind. The hero of the book is the 
famous Muladeva , 3 the personification of all trickery, who con- 
sents to educate in his own trade the young Candragupta whom 
his father entrusts to his care. We learn from him of the great 
spirit of cheating, Dambha, which has descended to earth and 
reigns among ascetics, doctors, lackeys, singers, goldsmiths, mer- 
chants, actors, and indeed all others ; it has spread even to the 
world of beasts— witness the crane who parades himself as a peni- 
tent to snare the unwary fish, and is known even in the vegetable 
world — the trees wear bark garments just like ascetics. There is 
in certain respects a curious modernity in Ksemendra’s pictures ; 
he knew wandering singers and bards who went about, gipsy- 
like, with pots and carts, wearing their hair long, rich in children, 
winning many gifts by flattery and wasting by mid-day what they 
had received in the morning. More medieval is the complaint 
made of the goldsmith with his tricks to cheat those who put 
work in his hands. But we are back to modernity when we find 
that the doctor, who has quack medicines and who has killed 
many a patient, is at last voted a great success and cuts a splendid 
figure ; that the astrologer, with all his hocus-pocus and his readi- 
ness to predict what his clients wish to hear, does not even know 
what his wife is doing behind his back ; and that the seller of 
patent remedies, whose head is as bald as a copper kettle, is yet 
prepared to guarantee an infallible cure for baldness and finds 
purchasers. The Darpixdalana , 4 in seven sections, is intended to 


1 Ed. KM. 10, 1888. 

2 Ed. KM. i. 34 ff. Cf. WZKM. xxviii. 406 ff. 

3 Bloomfield, PAPS. lii. no. 21a; Pavolini, GSAI. ix. 175. 

4 Ed. KM. vl 66 ff. ; trs. ZDMG. bdx. 1 ff. 
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show the folly of pride whether it be based on noble birth, wealth, 
knowledge, beauty, courage, generosity, or asceticism. The form 
is not uninteresting ; each section begins with some gnomic sen- 
tences, and then follows a tale in which the leading character 
delivers himself of a long speech which in effect is a continuation 
of the maxims. The Buddha appears in this role in ii, Qiva in vii, 
where he denounces some ascetics as not worth saving, since their 
passions cling to them still. The Sevyasevakopadega 1 * in sixty-one 
stanzas is a little text of advice regarding servants and their 
masters, the Caturvargasamgraha describes the four ends of life, 
morality, practical life, love, and release, characteristically with 
more effort in the case of love than in those of the others. The 
Carucaryagataka 2 is a century of verses laying down the rules of 
good behaviour, illustrating them by references to myths and 
tales. The work has a certain interest, because it was used by 
and doubtless influenced the writing of the Nitimanjari 3 of Dya 
Dviveda (1494), which illustrates some 200 verses of maxims by 
tales culled from Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda . Probably 
due to Ksemendra’s influence is also the Mugdhopadega 4 of Jal- 
hana, a warning in sixty-six stanzas against the wiles of hetairai. 

Ksemendra can write a fairlysimple style, which appears to the 
best advantage in his reflections on the world and on morals, nor 
must we for a moment suggest that his remarks on erotics are of 
the character of pornography ; he unquestionably had throughout 
his work a moral aim, however little we may care for his mode 
of treating difficult issues. Some of the Kalavilasa stanzas are 
quite pretty : 

atha pathikavadhudahanah ganakair udabhun nigakaralokah 
kumudaprabodhaduto vyasanaguruc cakravakinam . 

* Then slow uprose the shimmering moon, tormenting the wives of 
those afar, portending the awakening of the night-lotuses, and 
causing the female Cakravaka birds the grief of loss of their 
spouses/ 

anangenabalasangaj jita yena jagattrayi 
sa citraearitah kdmak sarvakamaprado ’siu vah* 

1 Ed. KM. ii. 79 £ 3 Ed. KM. ii. 128 ff, 

* Keith, JRAS. 1900, pp. 127C, 796 f. 4 Ed. KM. viii. 135 ff. 
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‘ May Love who, though bodiless, with women only to aid him 
conquered the three worlds, bestow on you, wonder-worker, all 
that you love/ 

artho nama jananaih jivitam akhilah kriyakalapag ca 
tam ca hai'anty atidhurtdc chagalagald gayand loke . 
tamasi vardkac cauro hahdk arena yati samtrastah 
gdyanacauraJt kapatl haha krtvd nayati laksam. 

‘ Gold is the life and all the business of life for men, yet in this 
world our singers with their goat-like bleats are clever enough to 
steal it away ; when the wretched thief in the night hears the 
shout “ Oh, Oh/’ he takes to his heels in panic, but the cunning 
thief of a singer gets a lakh of coins when his audience shouts 
“ Oh, Oh”/ The term hahd expresses joy as well as fright. The 
denunciation of the goldsmith is quite effective : 

Meruh sthito Pidure manusyabhumim parityajya 
bhlto bhayena cauryac caurandm kemakardndm . 
tasmdn mahipaiinam asambhave cauradasyundm 
ekah suvarnakaro nigrdhyah sarvatha nityam. 

£ Why does mount Meru keep so far away from our earth? It is 
in fear of being stolen by our thieves of goldsmiths. Therefore 
kings, when robbers and thieves are scarce, should suppress by all 
means in their power the goldsmith/ 

Half a century younger than Ksemendra was Amitagati whose 
Subkdsitaratnasamdoha , ‘ Collection of Jewelsof Happy Sayings,’ 1 
was written in 994 and his Dkannaparlksa twenty years later. 2 
The former work in thirty-two chapters, usually written in one 
and the same metre, touches on the various aspects of Jain ethics, 
with an obvious polemical attitude towards Brahmanical specula- 
tions and practice. As usual, women are assailed readily (vi), 
and hetairai have a whole chapter to themselves (xxiv). The 
Aptas,the perfect men of Jainism, are described in xxviii, and the 
Brahmanical gods are denied the right to rank with them because 
they lust after women, indulge in drink, and are devoted to the 
world of sense. The assault on Brahmanism is resumed with 
much legendary matter to support it in the later work. More 

1 Ed. KM. 82 ; with trans. R. Schmidt and J. Iiertel, ZOMG. lix. and Ixi ; cf. 
WZKM. xvii. 105 ff. 

3 N. Mironow, Die Dharmapartksa ties Amitagati (1903). 
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important is Hemacandra’s Yoga$astra, } written in simple Qlokas, 
with his own commentary in somewhat elaborate prose. The first 
four chapters contain as developed in the commentary a full and 
clear account of Jain philosophy, the last eight deal with the 
various duties and ascetic practices of Jainism. There is, as in 
Amitagati, the constant glorification of Ahinsa and depreciation 
of women, and, though Hemacandra is capable of some moder- 
ately good poetry it would be absurd to give the work any high 
literary rank. From this point of view greater value attaches to 
the little but elaborate Qrngaravairagyatarcingini 2 in forty-six 
stanzas, denouncing the love of women, by Somaprabha (1376). 

1 Ed. BI. 1907 if. ; i-iv, ZD MG. xxviit 185 ff. 

2 Ed. KM. v. 124 ff. 
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THE DIDACTIC FABLE 
i. The Origin of the Fable 

W E may safely assume that from the earliest times of the 
life of the Vedic Indians in India tales of all sorts 
passed current among the people, however useless it may be 
to discriminate them as fairy tales, Marchen, or myths or fables 
in the earlier stages of their development. It was, however, 
a distinct and important step when the mere story became 
used for a definite purpose, and when the didactic fable became 
a definite mode of inculcating useful knowledge. We do not 
know at what date this took place ; we could not expect to find 
fables in the Rgveda , but we have there something which reminds 
us how easy it was for Indian thought to transfer to men’s neigh- 
bours the habits of men. Whatever be the purpose of a famous 
hymn in the Rgveda 1 in which Brahmins are compared to croak- 
ing frogs as they sing at their sacrifice, it is clear that w r e have 
a recognition of a certain kinship between men and animals, 
which comes out clearly in the Upanisads , 2 where we have the 
allegory or satire of the dogs who search out a leader to howl 
food for them, the talk of two flamingoes whose remarks call 
attention to Raikva, and the instruction of the young Satyakama 
first by a bull, then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird. 
Granting that we have not here the didactic fable, in which the 
actions of beasts are made the means of advising men, still we can 
realize how easy it was to pass to this form of instruction, and in 
fact we find in the epic 3 clear, recognition of fables, and that not 
merely in the late didactic book xii but elsewhere. t Not only do 
we hear of the bird that provided the equivalent of the golden 
eggs, but of the naughty cat which deceived the little mice hx an 
appearance of virtue so that they delivered themselves into her 
power, and we have a motif which certainly is strongly suggestive 

1 vii. 103. 2 Chdndogya Upanisad > i. 1 2 ; iv. 1 ; 5 ; 7 f. 

* Boltzmann, Das Mahdbkarata } iv. 88 ff. 
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of the material whence developed the Paficatantra. The Pandavas, 
it is suggested, are to be treated as the intelligent jackal treated 
his allies the tiger, the mouse, the ichneumon, and the wolf, when 
he smartly cheated them out of any share in the booty he had 
won with their aid. About the same time, 1 as the monumental 
evidence at Bharhut proves, the Buddhists were already making 
another use of the common belief in the close relationship of 
animals and man, now accentuated by the adoption by Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Jains alike of the doctrine of transmigration into 
animal as well as human forms. They chose by relating beast 
stories to illustrate the deeds and greatness of the Buddha and 
his contemporaries in past births. 

We may confidently assume from the epic and from allusions 
to proverbs in Patanjali 2 that the beast fable was thus current, 
but we cannot say with any certainty whether fables had yet come 
to be reduced to literary form of any kind. The answer may be 
in the negative, for the fable as we have it in the P ancatantra is 
indeed an elaborate production despite its seeming lack of art. 
It is essentially didactic, and thus must consist in part of a tale, 
but in part also of a moral or maxim of practical life — which may, 
of course, not be moral in the higher sense of the term. The fable, 
indeed, is essentially connected with the two branches ^oi science 
known 6y TndTahs as the Niitgdstra^ andTTTe A rtkacastra, which 
have thfs Tn conTm on as opposed to the Dharmagastra that they 
are not codes of morals, but deal with man’s action in practical 
politics and conduct of the ordinary affairs of every-day life and 
intercourse. We must not, however, exaggerate the contrast 
between these Qastras, for in the A rthagdstra and the Nttifdsira 
alike there is much common sense, and that is often in accord 
with practical morality ; at no time can we regard the didactic 
fable as intended merely to extol cleverness without regard to 
morality ; there lingers around the w*ork a distinct influence of the 
Dharmafastra , as was only to be expected, seeing that the Paiica 
tantra was intended for thd .instruction of the young and the 
instructors were Brahmins, £ut the youthful pupils were evidently 
not intended to be Brahmin boys either solely or mainly ; tradi- 

1 Mem . Arch . Surv . India , i (1929), 15. On the question of dates cf. R. C. 
Majmndar, JPASB. 1922, pp. 225 ff. 

2 On Panini, ii» 1. 3 ; v. 3. io6f. ; Weber, IS. xiii. 486. 
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tion enshrined in- the Pancatantra itself asserts its composition 
for the instruction of the sons of a prince, and with this accords 
the use of Sanskrit, for at the probable time of its first produc- 
tion, Sanskrit was already essentially the language of the Brahmins 
and of the high official classes in the royal entourage . A work 
of this sort, it is evident, was a very definite creation, something 
vastly different from mere tales regarding beasts or even the 
simple fable as it may have passed current orally. 

The form of the fable is essentially dictated by its origin. The 
story is naturally related in prose, but the moral is fixed in the 
memory by being put in verse form, and it is natural that other 
didactic verses should be strewn in the tales ; such an employment 
of gnomic stanzas is found in the Aitareya Brahmana } The 
maxim embodying the truth or point of the tale naturally stands 
in a different position from the more general didactic stanza ; it 
must be capable of serving as an identification label, or Katha- 
samgraha$loka, a verse that sums up the tale. It must, however, 
have been natural on the basis of such stanzas to insert in the 
narrative itself stanzas which are not maxims, but, like the label, 
refer definitely to the tale itself, and thus we achieve the use of 
Akhyana or narrative verses, but primarily at any rate as a minor 
feature. It is only slowly and late that the didactic fable comes 
to be written wholly or largely in verse. 

Yet another peculiarity marks the form of the fable. It was 
a distinctly artistic touch to complicate and enlarge the theme, 
not merely by combining a number of fables to form a book, but 
to interweave the fables so that the whole would become a unity. 
This involved making the characters in the fables support their 
maxims by allusions to other fables, which they necessarily are 
asked to tell, resulting that in a fable others are normally inserted, 
while the process may even be carried so far as to include in such 
an inserted fable another inserted fable. There is, of course, 
nothing simple or popular in such a form ; indeed, it is highly 
inconvenient for merely practical purposes, as the thread of the 
main narrative may be so interrupted as to render return to it 
difficult ; it m ust have been the invention of some definite perso n 
or persons! For models we can only refer vaguely to the loveof 
direct speech shown in the epics where, if possible, the actor is 

1 vii. 13 ff. 
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made to relate his own deeds, as does Odysseus among the 
Phaiacians. Nor would it be reasonable to doubt that those who 
introduced these important changes into the form of the fable, as 
contrasted with the simpler form we must presume it once had, 
were responsible for inventing many of the fables which they tell. 
From the popular fable they may well have borrowed a good 
deal in substance, but in adapting it for very definite didactic ends 
they must have vitally changed it. We can support this view by 
the wholesale alterations evidently made in the conception of 
fables by the Buddhists in the Jataka book. 

In view of these facts it is clear that it is not possible to speak 
of a Prakrit fable literature as being the precursor of the Pahca - 
iantra . We have no reason whatever to suppose that any real 
parallel to the structure of the P ahcatantra ever existed, and we 
cannot even say that the substance of the individual tales was 
current among the people until much later, when the popularity 
of the Pahcatantra led to the wholesale effort to appropriate 
them for the humbler ranks of society much as apparently 
happened in the case of Aesop’s fables. We may go further and 
hold that the fable was far more of an independent creation in 
Sanskrit than the popular tale or Marchen, which is free from the 
didactic aim of the fable and expresses much more directly the 
religious feelings of the people, their myth-making capacity, their 
belief in magic in all aspects, and the native ingenuity of humble 
narrators. It is in entire harmony with this obvious distinction 
that Indian tradition is as positive regarding the Prakrit original 
of the great collections of Marche n as it is silent on the existence 
of any Prakrit source of the Pahcatantra . 

Clear distinctions in literature, as in everything else, are not 
common in Sanskrit, and no terminology was invented by writers 
on poetics to discriminate between the fable and the tale, though 
as regards the tale itself some efforts were made to discriminate 
the species of Katha or Akhyayika, though without success . 1 
The stories in the several books of the Pahcatantra are styled 
Kathas, while in one version the title is Tantr akhyayika. The 
terms themselves merely denote, Akhyayika, narrative, some- 
times minor narrative, Katha, conversation, story, and it was 
hardly possible to discriminate them seriously. Nor are in fact 
1 C£ S. K. De, BSOS. iii. 507 ff. 
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in the Pancatantra fables, tales, and narratives of actual or 
possible human events rigidly discriminated ; it differs from the 
tales in that the fable element with its didactic stanzas decidedly 
prevails over other elements, while the tale includes the fable 
merely as a lesser constituent. Both profit by this absence of 
rigidity, which permits either a richer content and more elaborate 
development. Even so late a work as the Hitopadega knows how 
to seek variety by blending the beast fable with Marchen and 
spicy narratives of human life. 

2. The Recons trtiction of the Pancatantra and its 
Origin 

The original of the numerous works which have come down to 
us, usually under the style of Pancatantra or something equiva- 
lent, is now lost. But we can unquestionably find our way back 
to the substance of the original and even to a considerable measure 
of its form by the examination of the chief of its representatives. 1 
Of these we can certainly discern four main groups. The first is 
the Pahlavi version of the Paiicatatitra made before A.D. 570, but 
now lost, which itself can be reconstructed in substance from an 
Old Syrian and an Arabic version with the later texts based on 
the latter. The second is a version produced in north-west India, 
which was interpolated in the version of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd 
which formed the basis of the Brhatkathamanjarl of Ksemendra 
and the Kaikasaritsagara of Somadeva in the eleventh century. 
The third is represented by two Kashmir versions styled Tantra- 
khydyika , and by two Jain recensions which derive their matter 
from a text akin to, but not that of, the Tantrdkhayika , namely 
the Simplicior well known through Blihler and Kielhorn's edition 
in usutn tironum, and the text of Purnabhadra (1199), who used 
also the Tantrdkhydyika and some other unknown version. 
Fourthly, we have the common ancestor of the Southern Panca- 
tantra , the Nepalese Pancatantra and the popular Hitopadega ; 
the latter two are derived from a version sister to the Southern 
Pancatatztra now lost, and the Hitopadega is in considerable 
measure derived from another source altogether. 

This is the limit of our certainty. HerteEs 2 unrelenting and 

1 See F. Edgerton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed (1924). 

* Pas Pancatantra (1914). 
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fruitful labours led him to conclude that all these sources went 
back to a defective original (styled by him t), but it is clear that 
this is unproved* Further, he held that these four sources ought 
to be reduced to two, the Tantrakkyayika original and ‘ K the 
source of the other three groups, and in part of version j 3 
of the Tantrakkyayika itself. This again is implausible, and 
the result is important, because it follows that the occurrence of 
any story in any two of the four versions is a strong reason for 
assigning it to the original test, whereas on Hertel’s view signifi- 
cance of this kind only applies to occurrence both in the Tan - 
trdkhyaytka and one of the ‘K 5 version. Nor is there any 
adequate ground for HerteFs further assumption of another inter- 
mediate archetype, ‘N.-WF, from which the Pahlavi, the Southern 
Paiicatafilra group, and the Simplicior are descended. Further, 
the priority of recension of the Tdntrakhydyika is implausible ; its 
omissions, which Hertel held of great importance in re-establish- 
ing the original text, are frequently not a proof of fidelity to the 
ultimate source, but are secondary ; the recension which makes 
them good is thus as valuable, if not more so, than recension a. 
Fortunately, despite these divergences of opinion, we can be 
assured of the possibility of reconstructing the substance of the 
original. Edgerton accepts all of the stories held original by 
Hertel as genuine, and of those which he adds Hertel merely 
holds five doubtful and two certainly unoriginal. His grounds 
in no case are convincing, and the disputed tales are, probably 
enough, to be ascribed to the primary Pancatantra. 

The name of this original was almost certainly Pancatantra , 
but the sense of the term is uncertain ; does Tantra merely mean 
book, or does it indicate trick, specimen of sharp conduct, or 
didactic or authoritative treatise ? Similarly, does Tanirdkhya - 
yika denote a Nlt^astra in the form of tales arranged in (five) 
books ; or an authoritative text-book (for policy) in the shape of 
an Akhyayika; or a text-book composed of instructive or 
didactic tales ? We do not know, but it is perhaps more likely 
that Pancatantra meant originally five subject-matters ; as a title, 
a treatise dealing with five subject-matters. Of the state of the 
original we cannot say more with certainty than that it must have 
existed before the Pahlavi version was made, and probably for 
some time. That it was written long after 200 B. c v HerteFs 
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first suggested date, is not doubted by himself ; it knows the 
Mahdbharata well, and the use of dinar a, the Latin denarius , 
points definitely to a time after the Christian era, though it is 
not sufficient to assign it to the second century A. D. at earliest . 1 
Everything, however, * suggests that it fell in the period of 
the Brahmanical restoration and expansion under the Guptas 
or just before their empire, with which well accords the 
use of Sanskrit for the instruction of princes and the dis- 
tinctly Brahmanical character of the work, even if the evidence 
for the author having been a Vaisnava is inadequate. We may 
reasonably accept the author as a Brahmin, but the name Visnu- 
9arman given doubtless in the prototype cannot be relied on, 
though it is impossible to dismiss it as certainly feigned ; the 
author might very well have wished thus to secure remembrance 
of his personality. If so, then some weight may attach to the 
fact that Visnu9arman is described as relating the tales to the sons 
of king Amara9akti of Mahilaropya or Mihilaropya in the Deccan 
as a sign of southern origin ; with this it agrees that the Tantra - 
khyayika with the Jain versions mentions a mount Rsyamuka, 
apparently in the western Deccan. The frame story of Book v is 
placed in Gauda, Bengal, but this is of no importance, especially as 
of the later versions only the Hitopadega is connected with that 
land. HertePs view that the work was composed in Kashmir 
because neither the tiger nor the elephant plays a part in the 
original, while the camel is known, is inconclusive in view of the 
late origin of the work, which would render it possible for persons 
in a very wide area in India to, know all about the camel. The 
places of pilgrimage mentioned are common-place, Puskara, 
Gangadvara, Prayaga, and Varanasi, so that we must leave the 
place of composition open. 

3 . The Subject-Matter of the Pahcat antra 

The reconstructed text is unquestionably a text-book for the 
instruction of kings in politics and the practical conduct of every- 
day life, but it is also a story-book, and the author was not in- 
clined to cut down his stories merely to the bare minimum neces- 
sary for his task of instruction. This is true to human nature, 

1 Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 504 . 
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and it doubtless accounts for the insertion of stories which are 
rather Marchen than fables, as the tale 1 of the strand bird which 
menaced the sea and the narrative in Book ii of the experiences 
of the mouse, Hiranya. Nor was the intention of the author un- 
moral ; he had no desire to establish the doctrine that dishonesty 
was the best policy ; his concern was to give advice of a useful 
character, and it is by no means essential that such advice should 
be immoral. Indeed, in one important case, the story of Evil- 
wit and Honest-wit, we have a long account simply intended to 
prove that honesty is the best policy, and the point is emphasized 
by the fact that it is Karataka, a minister of the bull, who reproves 
his colleague Damanaka and insists that he will live to repent 
successful villainy. We are in fact right in the midst of the 
normal Brahmanical society. The ministers of the king are nor- 
mally Brahmins, Brahmins are essential for sacrifices, the Brah- 
manical consecrations and sacraments are observed, at the new and 
the full moon Brahmins are fed. It is quite a mistake to regard 
as signs of hostility to Brahmanism such facts as allusions to the 
false ascetic or the greed of the priests, a distinction which they 
share with women and kings. The Brahmins were not a close 
corporation, blind to defects of individual members ; they were as 
ready to see the defects of one another as medieval monks. Of 
Buddhist tendencies there is no trace whatever ; Benfey’s view 
that the original of the P ancatantra was a Buddhist book was 
natural at the time when he could find parallels for the tales only 
in Buddhist books whose age he over-rated, and when it was 
imperfectly realized how essentially Indian in. many regards 
Buddhism was. We now can be certain that several of the Jataka 
tales are merely derived from the original Pancaianira as in the 
case of Nos. 349 and 361 which rest on the frame story of Book i of 
that text. For the large and sometimes indigestible masses of 
political information regarding kings, ministers, and royal govern- 
ment, the means to win allies and alienate confederations of 
enemies, and to wage war, we have a parallel in the Artha$astra 
handed down under Kautilya’s name ; it is quite possible that it 
was actually known as we have it to the original Pancatantra , 
but that cannot be proved by internal evidence, and the utterly 
uncertain date of the Arthagasira renders it out of the question 

1 i. 9. Cf. St. Martin’s bird, Wesselski, Monchslatein , p. 172. 
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to assert that it is older than the Pahcatanira . What is clear is 
that the Panccitantra derived its information from a similar 
source to the Katitiliya . 

The frame story of Book i is preceded by a legend of the 
wickedness of the sons of king Amara9akti, who entrusts them to 
Visnufarman on his promise in six months to teach them polity. 
Then we are introduced to the topic of the separation of friends, 
the frame story relating how a wicked jackal brought about the 
estrangement of the lion, Pingalaka, from the bull, Sarhjlvaka, 
who had been rescued by the lion and then was treated as his 
dear friend, to the disgust of the jackals, Karataka and Damanaka, 
the lion’s trusted ministers. By cunning the lion is made to dis- 
trust the bull, and finally to slay him ; he repents when he sees 
his blood-stained paws, but Damanaka consoles him and remains 
his premier. The book gives ample room for politic al discus- 
sions, b ut^ it contains" also' a seOTlnteresting fables. The fate of 
the ape who pulled" out a wedge and was split up by it is 
recounted to prove the folly of interfering with what does not 
concern one. The necessity of investigating in lieu of mere look- 
ing at surface appearances is shown by the tale (2) of the jackal 
who learned by investigation that the drum whose sound had 
terrified was merely skin with emptiness within. Then we learn 
of three cases of evils brought on oneself in the tales (3 a-c) of 
the foolish monk who took a thief as pupil and had his cash 
stolen, of the jackal who ran in between and was killed by the 
impact of two butting rams, and of the procuress who took the 
place of a weaver’s wife in order to further her intrigue with a 
patron, and suffered in consequence the loss of her nose. Tale 4 
shows the advantage of guile over force ; the female crow to 
punish the serpent who slew her offspring put the prince’s gold 
chain in his hole and thus had him killed. Next we hear of the 
error of over-greed, illustrated by the heron who deceived the fish 
into trusting him to remove them to another lake, and so being 
eaten by him, but who met his just fate from a wise crab. Tale 6 
proves that folly leads to ruin, as the lion was destroyed by the 
clever hare who ca used him to leap into a well to attack his 
counterfeit presentment in the water. The result of cleverness 
inducing combined action is next illustrated by the tale of how 
the retainers of a lion by offering themselves to their sick master 
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as food and being refused in turn induced the foolish camel, who 
was living under the lion’s protection, to do likewise, whereupon 
the lion devoured him. Next comes a warning against attacking 
an enemy without knowing his prowess, illustrated by Tale 9 of 
the strand birds. The male bade the hen lay her eggs at the 
ocean’s edge, but she derided the project, defending her thesis by 
two tales (10 and 11) emboxed in Tale 9. The first explains 
how the foolish tortoise lost his life by not heeding the advice of 
the geese, who were carrying him on a stick held in their claws, 
not to open his mouth while in the air ; the second explains how 
the fish Forethought and Ready-wit escaped the fishers but 
Come-what-wili was caught. The husband, however, insists on 
her acting as he bids ; the sea takes away the eggs, but the bird 
successfully invokes, through Garuda, Visnu’s aid, and the ocean 
on pain of an assault by fire gives back the eggs. The tale (12) 
of the bird which would not take a telling, but insisted on ex- 
plaining to a foolish monkey that he could not warm himself by 
the light of a glowworm and so irritated the monkey that he 
killed him, proves the truth that some people will not learn. 
Tale 13 tells how Honest-wit and Evil- wit disputed over a sum of 
money which they had together buried but which the latter had 
secretly dug up. In court he declares that the tree will prove as 
witness of the scene that his adversary was a thief, and, when 
it is arranged to go to the tree, he tells his father to go into its 
hollow and pretend to be the tree spirit. The father remon- 
strates, telling Tale 14, how the foolish heron induced a mun- 
goose to eat a snake which devoured her young only to find that 
mungooses are connoisseurs in young birds. None the less he 
does his son’s bidding, declares from the tree that Honest-wit is 
a thief, only to be burned in the tree by that outraged youth, his 
crime bejn g thus exposed. The last tale is that of the iperchant’s 
son whose balance of 1,000 pounds of iron was stolen by the friend 
with whom he deposited it in his absence. When he asks it back 
he is told that mice had eaten it ; he therefore steals the son of his 
friend, and declares that a falcon has carried him away ; brought 
before the judge, he easily persuades him to secure the return of 
the balance for the son. 

Book ii of the winning of friends is perhaps more attractive. It 
opens with the tale of the clever king of the doves, Bright-neck, 
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who saves his retinue from the hunter's net by making them ail 
fly up with it and then has the bonds cut by the mouse, Goldy, 
being careful to have his cut last. We learn next how the crow, 
Lightwing, makes friends with Goldy, and is introduced to his 
old friend, the tortoise Sluggish. Goldy then explains why he 
left his first home ; his tale (i) explains that he used to eat the 
alms begged by a monk despite the efforts of the unfortunate 
to put it out of his reach ; a friend comes and tells the monk 
that the strength of the mouse must have some cause, just 
as there was a reason for mother Qandill exchanging husked rice 
for husked rice. The allusion is explained in Tale 2 ; a Brahmin 
bade his wife prepare to feed Brahmins at the change of moon, 
and to override her objections on the score of economy, tells 
Tale 3, the story of the over-greedy jackal who, having as food a 
boar, deer, and hunter, nibbled the end of the bowstring which 
killed him by splitting his throat. The Brahmin's wife yields, 
but a dog snuffs and defiles the sesame prepared, so she.sends the 
pupil of her husband to exchange it for other husked rice, evok- 
ing from the master of the house where the effort to exchange is 
made the adage alluded to. The monk then proceeds to search 
for the cause of the mouse's might and finds it in a store of gold 
in the mouse’s home which gave him magic power. This taken 
away, the mouse is rendered weak, and, unable to feed his 
followers, is abandoned by them and gives up the delusion of 
desiring power and riches. A fourth friend is now added in the 
shape of a deer ; but, wandering one day, it is caught in a snare, 
and, inappropriately it may be admitted, while waiting to be 
freed gratifies its curious friends by telling how, when young, it 
had been kept in captivity by a prince, until one day urged to 
human utterance by desire for freedom it so startled the prince 
that he fell afevered and only recovered when he was told the truth 
of the voice he had heard and released the deer. The comrades 
now release the deer, but the tortoise is surprised by the hunter’s 
advent, an<i has to be rescued by a clever ruse on the part of the 
deer who pretends to be dead. 

Book iii illustrates war and peace by the tale how the strong- 
hold of the owls was burned by the crows. The origin of the war 
is explained as due to an error in speech, and this elicits the tale 
(1) of the ass in the panthers skin, which by braying lost its life; 
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then a second tale is adduced, the election by the birds of a king ; 
the crow objects to the owl as hideous 1 and not fit even for a 
bluff, and to illustrate the use of bluffing tells Tale 3, how the clever 
hare by pretending to have a commission from his patron the 
moon — in which the Indians saw a hare instead of a face — 
frightened away an elephant which was destroying with its herd 
all the animals round a certain lake. Further, he denounces the 
meanness of the owl and by Tale 4 illustrates the danger of a 
mean king as judge by the case of the cat, Curd-ears, who ate up 
the foolish hare and partridge who had come to him to settle a dis- 
pute. The birds are now induced to desert the owl who remains 
alone, vowing vengeance on the crows. The next tale {5) shows 
how by deceit the crows may win, as the Brahmin was cheated 
out of his sacrificial goat, as he was carrying it home, by rogues 
who assured him that he was carrying an unclean dog. The 
crow minister, therefore, contrives to present himself to the owls 
as a suppliant who, for his good advice to the crow king, has been 
cast out ; his friendly reception is advised and defended by two 
parallels. Tale 6 explains that even a thief received a kind wel- 
come from the old man whose young wife is terrified by his 
intrusion into embracing warmly her spouse ; Tale 7 extols the 
advantage of having enemies divided ; the ogre who came to carry 
off a Brahmin and the thief who wished to steal his cows 
quarrelled over priority in evil-doing, so that the Brahmin woke 
up, drove off the ogre by a spell and the thief by his club. Only 
the owl, Red-eye, warns his foolish sovereign by the tale (8) of 
the silly carpenter who allowed his wife to dishonour him, but 
was deceived by her saying that she would not have any evil 
happen to him for the world. Red-eye also sees through the 
statement of the wily crow that he wishes to bum himself and be 
reborn an owl, proving that no such change of nature is possible 
by Tale 9. An ascetic rescued a mouse and made her a maiden, 
when she became ripe for marriage he sought a meet husband ; the 
sun declined the proposals as the cloud was stronger than he, the 
cloud admitted inferiority to the wind, the wind to the moun- 
tain, and it to the mouse, so that the sage turned the maid to a 
mouse again. The owl king, however, persisted in permitting 
his enemy within the gates and is repaid by the destruction by 

1 Cf. Jataka 270. 
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fire of his home. The crow king warmly rewards his minister, 
and on questioning him how he could bear to associate with foes 
is told the tale of the serpent who pretended to the frogs that he 
had been cursed by a Brahmin to act as their carrier ; the frog 
king enjoys riding on him, and finding his pace diminish owing 
to lack of food allows him to eat up the young frogs, which he 
does so energetically as to devour them all. 

Book iv illustrates the loss of one’s gettings by the tale of the 
ape and the crocodile 1 who lived in such amity that the croco- 
dile’s wife became jealous, and falling sick would be content with 
nothing save her rival’s heart. The crocodile, though sad, seeks 
to entice the ape to visit him, but the ape finds out his plan and 
saves himself by saying that his heart is kept on a fig-tree, escap- 
ing when the crocodile seeks to obtain it from the tree. The 
crocodile seeks to renew the friendship, but is told instead that 
the ape is not like the ass who came back. This constitutes the 
one Tale : an ass’s heart and ears are demanded by a sick lion ; 
the jackal induces an ass to come by pretending he is taking him 
to a she-ass ; the lion springs too soon and the ass escapes, but 
is deluded by the jackal into a second and fatal visit. The lion 
then departs to perform due ceremonial before partaking of the 
remedy ; the jackal eats heart and ears, and, when the lion 
demands them, asserts as irrefutable that the ass had neither 
heart nor ears, or else he would never have come back. Book v 
warns against inconsiderate action. A Brahmin is dreaming of 
the son to be born ; his wife warns him of day-dreams by the case 
of Somafarman’s father ; he was a Brahmin who dreamed that he 
would sell for twenty rupees the groats he had to buy goats, have 
in five years a flock sufficient to obtain 100 cows, and so become 
rich until he had a son born ; the child would come home, and 
the busy mother would neglect him, whereon the chivalrous 
father would beat her, an action he accomplished in his dream, 
destroying at one stroke all hope of the riches he coveted. In 
point of fact a boy is born, and the wife goes to wash, leaving the 
child to her husbands care as they had no maid. A summons 
arrives from the queen and the Brahmin goes to the palace, leav- 
ing his pet mungoose in charge of the babe. On his return he 
finds the mungoose rushing to meet him with bloody paws and 

1 Jatafca 208 ; Makdvasfv, ii. 346 ff. 
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mouth ; in a rage he deems his son killed and slays the beast, 
only to find that the blood was that of a cobra which the faithful 
guardian had destroyed. His wife shares his grief, and reminds 
him by Tale 2 of hasty action. A young merchant is bidden in 
a dream to slay three monks who shall present themselves, as 
they are treasures stored by his father in this odd form and will 
become when slain dinar as. He obeys, carrying out the rite 
with a barber s aid ; the barber foolishly tries to repeat the trick, 
but his murdered monks do not become dinaras , and he perishes 
at the hands of outraged justice. The tone of this book, as 
becomes its themes, is decidedly sombre. The brevity of the two 
books is remarkable, but it is just as likely to have been original 
as to have been the product of rehandling. 

Of the many maxims cited only about a quarter can be assigned 
to moral, religious, or philosophical thought, the rest deal with 
royal policy and general rules of life. The latter are far from 
always unmoral ; the hero of Book ii is a fine character of the 
heroic type, proud but ever ready to sacrifice himself for his folk 
and his friends; the mouse also, when he ruled his subjects, 
worked desperately for them, and in the sphere of private life the 
householder is expected to be loyal, generous, and upright. 
There is no suggestion of approval of a low moral standard in 
domestic life ; violators of marriage ties are clearly not admired, 
and lack of sensitiveness to dishonour is disapproved and ridiculed. 

4 . The Style and Language of the Pancatantra 

There can be no doubt that the work was the production of an 
artist. The complex emboxment of the stories, which can be seen 
from the analysis above, is a veiy different thing from the epic 
simplicity, and not less characteristic is the intermingling of prose 
with gnomic stanzas and with title stanzas giving the moral 
inculcated in each tale with a hint of its characters, as when the 
tale of the bird who annoyed an ape regarding a glow-worm is 
introduced with ‘ You cannot bend wood that is unbendable ; you 
cannot use a knife on a stone. Know from the fate of the bird 
Needlebeak that you cannot teach one who will not learn.’ 
A model for the intermingling of prose and verse has been seen 
in the Jatakamala \ but, as we have seen, the character of that 
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work is distinctly different ; the verses there carry on the narra- 
tive, as is done but very seldom in the Pancatantra , and usually 
where the emotion demands a finer expression than prose, or 
where a reported verse is essentially demanded by the narrative. 
Thus in the deer’s tale of his former captivity the verse he cites 
as uttered by himself is an essential factor of the story, serving 
the purpose of at^acting th e prince ’s ear: 

^mf^^^mdku^^a mrga^StJmsya dhavatah 
prstjiato 'migamisyami kada tan me bkavisyati? ^ 

‘ Ah, when will it be that I shall follow my herd as hither and 
thither the wind and the rain blow it on?’ Emotion, on the 
other hand, renders appropriate among other verses clearly 
gnomic the use by the hypocritical crocodile of stanzas in his 
address to the ape:/M _ 


kantavyah strinimittena kastam apatitam mama . 

‘ My one true friend, who hath done me so much of good, must 
now be slain for the sake of a woman. Woe is me/ This may 
even be a quoted line from another context. In the following 
case that explanation is less likely, nor indeed is there any reason 
to suppose that the author might not add to his narrative some 
verses of immediate relevance to the matter in h ^qd : 

sjrr # ^ W « 

prayojanavafdt pritim Lokah, sainnnuvartate 
tv am tu vanaratfirdVfLp n isprayojanavatsalah, 

‘ The world Shows affection from self-interesr. But thou, noblest 
of apes, art loving without such cause/ But verses such as these 
are very few, and, apart from the title-verses, the poet’s effort 
has been devoted to finding or writing effective maxims. How 
far these were original we cannot possibly say in those cases in 
which we have no other early authority for them ; but when 
they do not occur outside of the Pancatantra we can fairly credit 
him with them. Some unquestionably he derived from the epic, 
and he may have taken thence 1 the hint for the construction of 
Book HI as a reminiscence of the omen, given to the defeated 
Kauravas by the crows who attack and destroy the owls by 


ut thou, noblest 


1 Mahabharata x. i and v. 64. 
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night, of the victory which they can win over the Pandavas by 
a night onslaught on their camp, and the idea of the doves 
carrying off the net of their captor. We are, however, in these 
matters of originality reduced to conjectures. 

The fact that the author was probably carrying out an original 
piece of work doubtless accounts for various blemishes — of which, 
however, later redactors remove but a few. Even in the original 
there seems to have been an attempt to accumulate an undue 
number of maxims to the same purpose, and occasionally the 
tales do not fit in very well, indicating that the author desired to 
have the tale on record even if he could not find quite an effective 
mode of inserting it. This is clearly the case with the interesting 
tale (ii. 4) of the former captivity of the deer ; it has no moral, 
properly speaking, but it is clearly a Marchen which the author 
and we would ill spare ; to doubt its valid ascription to the 
original is clearly unnecessary ; though it seems rather absurd 
for the deer to talk when he is anxious to be set free, we find 
that the mouse goes on cutting as the narrative proceeds, and in 
Book iii there are equally irrational delays while the owls 
debate; the delay is excused by the intention to give political 
instruction, as in modern opera the musical interest excuses 
delays in themselves ridiculous. 

The language of the author is distinctly elegant, and especially 
in the verses we find plays on words, double e?itendres> and other 
marks of polished style combined with polished and elaborate 
metre. Some of the verses contain rather longer compounds 
than are usual in the simpler style of Kavya ; but there are few, 
if any, cases where real complexity of sense can be ascribed to 
the original. It is obvious that the author had taste, and realized 
that over-elaboration in style was out of place in a work destined 
for the use of young princes, and there is a decided humour in 
the decision to use a more elevated style for the story (i. 7) of the 
louse and the flea, which tells how by permitting a flea to assault 
the royal person the louse, which had long enjoyed a monopoly 
of that privilege, lost its life, through the over-haste of the flea to 
savour the extremely rich ichor of the royal person. The adop- 
tion of the same style in the story of the jackal which fell into 
an indigo vat and passed itself off as wearing the royal purple, 
an interpolation (i. 8) in the original text, shows that the nuance 

S 
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of style had been noted early. The prose has already, though 
not in exaggerated form, the signs of the nominal style noted 
above. The past is denoted either by participles, active or 
passive, or the historic present ; the regular use of the aorist is 
one of the signs of the spuriousness of the tale of the wicked 
procuress found in the Tantrakhyayika (iii. 5). The passive con- 
struction is clearly coming to be preferred, resulting, as it does, 
in nominal verbal forms in lieu of finite forms, and thus according 
with the growing fondness for compounds. The employment of 
gerunds and adjectival participles is carried to excess. 

Amusing as the stories are and well as they are told, though 
the practice of emboxment is, to tell the truth, rather irritating 
than otherwise in the more complex cases, the finest thing in the 
work is unquestionably the many excellent stanzas. Thus the 
virtues of ma 


' ajivitantati p'rctncty ah ' Topag' c'a Tpanabhangurah 
pgritydgag ca nih^ahgo na bjiavanti inahatmanam ? 

„ . . -ri&wrTzr iGrrZlt*' * >. ... 

Is it not the way of the magnanimous To love as long as life 
lasts, to be wroth but for a moment, to make sacrifices without 
^sej've ? 5 The might of fate is admitted : 

7 actdivdkarayor grahapida 7 iam : gajabhujamgamayor api bandh- 
anam 

niatimatdih ca niriksya daridratdm : vidhir aho balava?i iti me 
matik . 


‘ When I contemplate the eclipsing of sun and moon, the taking 
alive of elephants and snakes, and the poverty of the wise, 
I recognize the might of fate/ The folly of accepting bad advice 
Is expressed in a stanza which effectively matches sound and 

narddhipa nzcamatdnuvartvio : budhopadistena pathd na yanii ye 
viganti ie dtirgamamarganirgamam : samasiasambadham anar - 

* Kings who obey the advice of the low and walk not In the path 
set by the wise enter a maze of misfortune, in which trouble 
arises upon trouble and whence no exit presents Itself/ -The 
relation of fortune to master and minister is cleverly described in 
verse which has found its way into the M udrdrdksasa : 
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atyucchriie mantrini partitive ca : vistabhya pcidav upatisthate 
crlh 

sd strisvabhavdd asahd bharasya : tayor dvayor ekataram jahdti. 


‘When a minister and a king have become too elevated, fortune, 
planting firm her feet, strives to support them, but unable to 
bear the burden as being a woman she deserts one or other of 

the two/ There isa fine eulogy of right : 

ff: 

eka evasulird dharmo methane py cinuyati yah 

carlrena samam ndcaih sarvfqn anyad dhi gacchati. 

js. **-■£ Sett* . 

f Righteousness is the one friend who accompameth man even in 

death, for all the rest perisheth together with the body/ The 

limits of possibility are asserted : . •' ^ \ _ 

VtfZ&rn 7 qr Pf'xZrZZf Jp&TTTW rf rf v 

yad agakyam na tac cnakyam yac cJiakyam gakyam eva tat 

odake g akatam yati na ndvd gainyaie sthale, 

‘ What is impossible is not possible, what is possible that indeed 
is possible ; the cart cannot go on sea, nor the ship on dry land/ 

A more elaborate style is not rare, as in the description of the 
sufferings of the Pandavas at Virata’s^court^ including the fate of 
DraupadI: Orttl 

<T*F y, ■ .1 

rupenapratimena yattvanagunair vahge gubhe janmana 
ynktd grlr iva yd tayd vidhivagat kalakramayataya 
sairandhrlti sagarvitam yuvatibhik sdksepam dj nap tayd 

Draupadya nanu M a tsyardjubh avane ghrsta m drain candanam . * 


‘ DraupadI, like Qrl herself, had peerless beauty, youthful grace, 
birth in a noble house ; yet by decree of fate the passage of time 
brought her to such a pass that for many a day she had to 
pound sandal in the palace of the Matsya king at the haughty 
bidding of maidens who insolently called her handmaid/ 


5 . The Derivative Forms of the Paiicatantra 

Of the versions derived from the Paiicatantra that into Pahlavi 
will be considered later. Of the Indian texts the Tantrdkhydyika 1 
may be given first rank by reason of its comparative closeness to 
the original. It may be granted that this relation has been 


1 Ed. J. Hertel, Berlin, 1910; trans. Leipzig, 1909. 
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exaggerated by Hertel, but, after all allowances are made, it 
remains still the nearest approach to the reconstructed text. Its 
date is uncertain and probably indeterminable. Already it had 
added certain stories which may be dismissed as not original. 
These include probably in both recensions that of the blue jackal 
(i. 8), the outwitting by a jackal of a camel and a lion (i. 13), the 
weaver Somilaka (ii. 4), king Qibi (iii. 7), the old Hansa (iii. 11), 
and the punishment 1 of the onion thief (iv. 1). In the a recension 
we have the clearly later tale of the wicked procuress (iii. 5), in 
recension /3 those of the jackal and the wary fox (iii. 11) and the 
sham warrior (iv. 3). The relation of the recensions is disputed ; 
HertePs view is that recension j3 was interpolated from use of the 
original 4 K ’ source, whence all but the original of recension a are 
derived. It seems impossible to accept his proofs as establishing 
the existence of any such ‘ K J , and, if so, the superiority of 
recension is open to serious doubt. Moreover, though in sub- 
stance the Tantrakkyayika seems original, its language appears 
to have been a good deal varied ; we find also some attempts in 
recension a at rhythmical prose 2 unknown to the other versions. 

The iextus simplicior was composed somewhere in western 
India by a Jain at an uncertain date, but doubtless before Pur- 
nabhadra (1199) and after Magha and Rudra Bhatta, 3 from 
whom verses are taken, perhaps, therefore, c. 1100. It is sub- 
stantially altered from the original. The five books are made 
more approximately equal ; several stories from iii are placed 
in iv, to which new matter is also added. A continuation is 
appended to Book v, the framework of which is altered by 
making the story of the barber who killed the monks the main 
story in which the tale of the ichneumon is inserted. The frame- 
works of Books iii and iv are also rehandled, and new tales added 
also to Books i-iii. Of the quite original matter seven tales are 
Marchen, one a witty anecdote, two intrigues, and one a story of 
a fool. The most remarkable addition is the tale (i. 5) of Visnu 
and the weaver ; the latter gains access to a princess by pretending 
to be Visnu and mounting a wooden Garuda, and, when the fraud 
is being disclosed through the folly of the king who, proud of his 
divine connexion, wars unsuccessfully on his neighbours and is 

1 Zachariae, KL Schrifien, pp. iyoff. 2 See pp. 8, 69, 1 18. 

8 Not Rudrata as Hertel, PanccUantra , p. 72; see Q^ngaraiilaka, u 68. 
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beleaguered in his city, Visnu, to save his reputation, has to come 
down and save the city. This story itself would hardly prove 
Jain origin, but there. is better evidence in the mention of Jain 
monks in lieu of Brahmin ascetics and the occurrence of Jain 
terms like ksapanaka , diganibara , nagnaka , vyaniara , a species 
of spirit, and dharmadegana , teaching of the law. A very large 
number of new stanzas is found, while perhaps of the original 
stanzas not more than one-third was retained. The original of 
the text appears to have been a text akin to the Tantrakhyayika ; 
like that text the Simplicior contains the unoriginal tales of the 
blue jackal, the jackal outwitting camel and lion, and the weaver 
Somilaka. 

A second Jain revision was undertaken to please a minister 
Soma by a monk Purnabhadra in 1199. 1 The work is marked 
by the app earance of twenty-one new stories, i ncluding a famous 
one of the gratitude of animalsound the ingratitude of man (i. 9), 
while from the Mahabhdrata hints are taken for the story of the 
pious pigeon and the hunter (iii. 8). Purnabhadra’s version appears 
to rest in part on our T antrakh yayifca^hx part on the prototype 
of the Simplicidrirather than on that text, and in part on some 
other unknown version" In this connexion it may be noted that 
the Jains evidently took to study of the Nlt^astra as they became 
important at courts; the Ava£yaka legends, perhaps of the 
seventh century, have parallels to Pahcatantra tales, perhaps 
derived from one of the older forms of that text. Some of 
Purnabhadra's matter may have arisen in Jain circles, though his 
work has no special Jain touches. Its langu a ge is marred by 
Guj aratl and Prakrit intrusions. Buh like the authol of the 
Simpli dor, he is by no means a bad writer. In his case the title 
appears Its Pancakhyanaka , a name also applied sometimes to 
the Simplicior. From the two Jain versions are derived vario us 
contaminations ; on e of these, the Pancakhyanoddhara of Me- 
ghavrjaya (1659-60), is noteworthy, as it contains many fables of 
special interest to the investigators of connexions with the west. 

The north-western version of the Pancatantra , which gave rise 
to the reproductions of the work in the Brhatkathamanjari 2 and 
the K atkasaritsaga ra, seems to have been before the authors of 

1 Ed. J. Hertel, HOS. 11-13, 1908-12; trans, R. Schmidt, Leipzig; 1901. 

2 Ed. L. von Mankowski, Leipzig, 1892. 
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these works in the form of a section of the prototype on which 
they founded their poems. This prototype was not, as will be 
seen, the original Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, but a version made 
much later in Kashmir, and in it apparently the five books of the 
original were separated by other matter. It omitted the intro- 
duction and Tale 3 of Book i, perhaps nothing more. Its 
language is uncertain. Ksemendra, however, made use also of 
recension j3 of the Tan trakhyayika , whence he derives five un- 
original tales, and perhaps also the plan of keeping the books 
consecutive. His brevity diminishes the value of his work, but 
Somadeva's treatment is clear and effective in his wonted 
manner. He omits our other original tales, probably for reasons 
of his own. 


The Southern Pancatantra 1 exists in at least five recensions, 
representing the text which won currency in southern India. It 
is essentially in most of these versions an abbreviated account, in 
which, while nothing essential has been omitted, a good deal of 
shortening has been done ; Edgerton estimat es the amount pre- 
s erved as three-quarters of the pr ose^and ^ two-thirds of th e 
verses. It is later than Bharavi. One tale (i. 12) of the cow- 


herdess and her lovers is clearly unoriginal. There is no doubt 
lhat it goes back tolTcSTmTT^^ Nepalese version 


Triginai wit 


and the Hitopadega , and, as these versions save the last qu ote 
a st anza of Kalidasa, the~q gi naF^i'nnot have been older than 
A. D. 5 QQ* There exists a much expanded version of this" text, 
based in part on Tamil sources with ninety-six tales in all ; from 


this was derived in substance the Abbd Dubois' Le Pantcha- 


T antra ou les cinq rtises (1826). 

A Nepalese manuscript of the Pancatantra gives only the 
stanzas with one prose piece mistaken for a stanza ; other manu- 
scripts give also a prose accompaniment in Sanskrit or in Newark 
The recension in this case is clearly derived from an original 
which was before the compiler of the Hitopadega ; in both alone 
do we find the transposition of Books i and ii. 

In a ddition to th ese sources many mixed versions of the text 
; moreover, it was rendered intcToId 
md modem Marathi, Braj Bhakha, and 
into Tamil, and it was used freely by Qivadasa in his Vetdla - 


can _be found in Sanskri t 
^ancTmodern Gujarati, old ; 


1 Ed. J. Hertel, Leipzig, 1906. 
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pahcavihgatika , the Sanskrit texts of the Qukasaptati^ and the 
Dvdtrihcatputtalika, while its fate in western lands has been still 
more brilliant. 


6 . The Hitopadega 

Of the various descendants of the Pahcatantra the Hitopadega x 
reigns in Bengal. The author gives his name as Narayana, whose 
patr on was Dhavalac andra, and, a s one m anuscript of the work is 
d ated~T3737 mustTiave^ri ved before then. His mention of the 
tenrTSunSSyTBHStlmkavIraTaJTdayTvhen work should not be 
done is against an early date, as not until about 900 is the use of 
this terminology customary ; 1 2 otherwise it is only certain that he 
is later than Magha and Kamandaki. That he wrote in Bengal 
is made probable by the tale in which he describes the worship 
of Gaur! as involving sexual relations with the wife of another 
man as part of the ritual, a practice notoriously approved by the 
Tantrikas of Bengal. His purpose is given frankly as instruction 
in conduct and in Sanskrit, and his sources are stated to be 
the Pancata?iira and another anonymous book. The political 
interest of the Pahcatantra is fully maintained, for, though 
Narayana adds much, he is specially fond of bringing together 
large selections from the K dmandaklya Nltisdra . The other 
book, however, is not this text, but evidently some book of 
stories, for Narayana has many new tales. Of the seventeen not 
found in other versions seven are fables, three Marchen, five tales 
of intrigue, and two edifying stories. Of these , one telling of the 
loyal Vlravara who is willing to sacrifice himself and his family 
to Qiva to benefit his master, taken in conjunction with the 
reference to the worship of Gaurl alluded to above, and the fact 
that each book closes with a benediction invoking <Jivas favour, 
shows that the writer was a £aiva, not, as his name would 
suggest, an adorer of Visnu. 

From this Pahcatantra Narayana derived the inversion of 
Books i and ii, so that the work starts with the winning of friends 
and then advances to their loss. But in Books iii and iv he went 
his own way ; Book iii of the original he divided into two, the 

1 Ed. A. W. von Schlegel and C. Lassen (1829-31) ; P. Peterson, BSS. 33, 1887. 

2 Fleet, JRAS. 1912, pp. 1039-46. 
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first being War, the second Peace, obviously as a pendant to the 
pair of opposites already contained in Books i and if. His new 
Book iv was composed by inventing a new frame story, and 
placing in it part of the stories of the original Book iii. Further, 
Book v of the original was divided between Books iii and iv. 
Book iv of the original was wholly dropped, and several stories 
from Book i were placed in the new Book iv. Moreover, various 
tales of the original were simply omitted and new ones inserted 
in all four books, with the result that perhaps two-fifths of the 
original prose and a third of the verses are found. The sources 
of the new matter are obscure. The tale of the mouse which 
a pious hermit changed into a cat, a dog, and a tiger successively, 
but reduced it to its original form when it sought to destroy 
its benefactor, is perhaps merely a revised edition of a similar 
anecdote in the Mahabhdrata regarding a dog. The tale (ii. 6) 
of the woman who carried on an intrigue with the son of the 
local headman, and who was clever enough to save them both 
from the lad’s father and her own spouse, has its original home 
in the Qukasaptati , that of Vlravara, perhaps, in the Vetalapanca- 
vihgatikd . It itself has been rendered into several vernaculars 
besides Bengali. 

Narayana’s style, as intended for instruction in Sanskrit, is 
simple and normally satisfactorily easy; the chief difficulties 
occur in the verses which he took over. A considerable number 
of the stanzas are probably his own work, and if so he deserves 
considerable credit for fluent versification. Artistically, no doubt, 
the massing of verses is an error, but he shares the mistake with 
the author of the Simplicior. His language is distinctly rendered 
more monotonous by the devotion to passive constructions and 
the avoidance of any rare or difficult verbal forms or of unusual 
syntactical constructions. It is, therefore, surprising to find in 
him one stanza of unique construction : 

sarnldpiidnam madhurair vacobhir : mithyopacaraig ca vaglkria - 
nam 

agavaiani graddadhatam ca loke : kim arthindm vahcayitavyam 


asti ? 

‘ Is it right to deceive the needy, with whom one has conversed 
in honeyed words and whom one has reduced into one's power 
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by false contrivances, at the very moment when their faith and 
hopes are set on one?’ The nominal use of the gerundive is 
decidedly a sign of a decline in feeling for grammar. The 
maxims are often happi ly f ramed ^ 

martavyam itr*yaa auJikham piirnsasyopajdyate 
cakyas tenanumane7ia paro 'pi pariraksitum . 

4 If cme^t^thm in a man at the 

thought of death, then one would guard even a foe from that 
fate/ Distrust appearances : 

na dharmagdstram pathatzti karanam : na cdpi vedadhyayanam 
duratmanah 

svabhava evatra tathdtiricyate : yatka prakrtya madkuram gavdm 
payah. 

1 It is no justification for trusting an evil man that he recites the 
text-book on duty or studies the Veda ; the innate nature always 
triumphs, as inevitably as milk is sweet/ 

? 7 sn'5r ff ir'Srr 
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THE BRHATKATHA AND ITS DESCENDANTS 

i. Gunadhya and the Brhatkatha 

T HERE is no doubt that one of our really serious losses in 
Indian literature is the disappearance of the Brhatkatha 
of Gunadhya, 1 a work which ranked beside the Mahdbharata 
and the Ramayana as one of the great storehouses of Indian 
literary art. Its existence is asserted first definitely by name in 
the seventh century when Subandhu, Bana in both his romances, 
and Dandin in his Kavyadarca attest its fundamental importance. 
Later references are not rare ; we have both the text and the 
comment of the Dagarupa of Dhanarhjaya as evidence of its 
existence, it is mentioned by Trivikrama in his Campu , and by 
Somadeva Suri in his Yagastilaka y both works of kindred type, 
while Govardhana celebrates it in his Saptagati \ A Cambodian 
inscription (c. 875) expressly mentions Gunadhya and his aver- 
sion to Prakrit, and we cannot doubt for a moment the existence 
before A. D. 600 of a romantic work by Gunadhya. 

Of his personality we have an account, reproduced with little 
variation in three Kashmirian sources, the Brhatkathdmahjari of 
Ksemendra, the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva, and the Hara- 
caritacinidniani of Jayaratha. Qiv a one day, asked by Parvatl 
for a new tale, related to her the substance of the Brhatkatha , 
inter alia. A Gana Puspadanta overhearing it told it to his wife 
Jaya, who repeated it to Parvatl. She in great anger cursed 
Puspadanta to lose his rank, which he was not to regain until he 
had met and related to a Yaksa Kanabhuti the tale he had over- 
heard, the Yaksa being another unfortunate under a curse. 
Further, Malyavant, a comrade of Puspadanta who had inter- 
vened to intercede for him, was cursed to leave heaven until he 
should have met and heard from Kanabhuti the tale. In course 
of time Puspadanta was bom as Vararuci-Katyayana at Kau- 
9ambl ; becoming the minister of Nanda, he finally retired to the 

3 F. Lacote, Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brhaikatkd (1908). 
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Vindhya and there told to Kanabhuti the tale’ of the seven 
emperors of the Vidyadharas, and attained release. Gunadhya 
meantime had been born at Pratisthita or Pratisthana on the 
Godavari as a reincarnation of Malyavant ; he is in high favour 
with Satavahana, but the latter suffers a severe mortification when 
during the water play with his wives he is told by his queen not 
to throw any more on her ( modakaih ), which he in his ignorance 
of the laws of verbal combination misunderstands as a request to 
be pelted with sweetmeats — an appalling request if the ancient 
Indian sweets were like the modern. Dejected, he refuses to be 
comforted unless he can learn Sanskrit. Gunadhya offers to 
teach him in six years, but when Qarvavarman the author of the 
Kaiantra laughs at this offer, and suggests that he can do it in 
six months, Gunadhya vows to use neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, nor 
the vernacular if the deed is done. It is accomplished and Guna- 
dhya wanders disconsolate in the Vindhya, where Kanabhuti 
meets him and relates the tales learned from Vararuci. Gunadhya 
would record them, but must write in PaifacI, the language of the 
goblins, as he is debarred from use of any other speech by his vow. 
His disciples take the vast work to the king Satavahana, who 
rejects it. Gunadhya recites it to the beasts and birds, burning 
the manuscript as he proceeds ; the beasts, intent on the sweet 
poetry, become thin, and the cooks in the royal kitchen no longer 
servo good soup. Hence the marvel is revealed and the king 
saves one-seventh of the 700,000 Qlokas of the original, the tale 
preserved in the Brhatkatha . The Nepalese version contained 
in the Nepdlamdhatmya is different. We hear nothing of Vara,- 
ruci-Katyayana, there is but one sinner Bhrngin who enters the 
private room of Qiva and Parvatl in bee form ; he is reborn at 
Mathura as Gunadhya, becomes a Pandit of king Madana of 
Ujjain, is vanquished by Qarvavarman, and is advised to write in 
PaifacI by a seer Pulastya. Nothing is said of the pledge as to 
language, naturally enough, for Nepal lay outside the interest on 
this point of India proper. 

The legend seems to have been known already in some form 
to Bana, and therefore must be moderately old ; how far and in 
what form it goes back to Gunadhya, it is idle to say. The loca- 
tion of Gunadhya is clearly different in the two sources, for it is 
vain to seek to make out that there has been confusion between 
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Pratisthana on the Godavari and a place of like name at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Yamuna. What is cle ar i s that 
Ujjain or KaufambI was the scene whence Gunldhya derived 
much of his inspiration, which is a very different thing from the 
place where he was in royal honour and composed his work. The 
cennexion with Satavahana, which the Kashmirian recensions 
suggest, is borne out to some extent by certain facts. In the first 
place, the Satavahanas were at one time patrons of Prakrit as 
opposed to Sanskrit literature ; the evidence of the inscriptions 1 
shows that Sanskrit was used by their Ksatrapa rivals before they 
adopted it, and the Maharastrl lyric flourished under them. 
Secondly, the mention of the study of Sanskrit in this connexion 
does suggest that there was a tradition regarding the time when 
the Satavahanas determined to copy the Ksatrapas and Sanskrit 
became popular in court. Further we cannot go. 

Nor can we say anything definite of the date of Gunadhya. 
The connexion with the Satavahanas after all means nothing 
definite even if real, and the most important evidence we could 
have would be a clear 2 allusion in literature to, or employment 
of, the Brhatkatha before Dandin or Bana. It may be 3 that 
Bhasas dramas drew some inspiration from this source, but we 
have no strict proof. We can fairly claim that Gunadhya is not 
later than A. D. 500, but to place him in the first century A. D. is 
quite conjectural, nor in reality is any other later date more 
assured. 

Obscure also is the question of the form of the work. The 
Kashmirian version suggests that what Gunadhya produced was a 
work in (Jlokas, but that may be quite misleading, and on the other 
hand we have the express statement of Dandin that a Katha to 
which type he refers the Brhatkatha was written in prose. Verses 
may have been interwoven as in the case of the Jdtakamald, but 
this must remain a mere hypothesis, and there is no other evidence 
to invalidate the impression given by Dandin. A prose citation 

1 Bloch, Milangis Lfai, pp. 15 f. ; L^vi, JA. 1902, i. 109 ff. 

3 The supposed Tamil version of the 2nd cent. A. D. (S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, 
PP* 3 3 8, 337 ) is i0 ° dubious in date to be evidence. The alleged version into Sanskrit 
by Durvinlta (? 6th cent) is quite dubious (R. Narasimhachar, JRAS. 19x3, pp. 389 f.); 
see Fleet, JRAS. 1911, pp. 186-8. 

3 Denied by Ilertel, Pal a und Gop&la , pp. 153 f. ; cf. P. D. Gune, Ann. Bhand. 
Install. 1 ff. 
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Rajafekhara 1 is dear in favour of the actual use of PaicacI in 
a wide region, including the Vindhya area. This view is much 
more plausible than Lacote’s suggestion that Gunadhya picked 
up the idea of the dialect from some visitors from the north-west, 
his sphere of work lying round Kau<;ambl and Ujjain, and Grierson 
admits that, even if originally a north-western dialect, Pa^aci 
might have been carried to the Vindhya. 

It is impossible to determine with precision the content of the 
Brhatkatha ; our sources are too slight, but we can gather a 
general impression of the task accomplished by Gunadhya. The 
sources on which he drew were, it is clear, three in number. The 
Ramayana gave him the motif of the search of a husband for 
a wife cruelly stolen from him soon after a happy marriage ; from 
Buddhist legends and other traditions of Ujjain and Kaufambl 
he was deeply familiar with the tales of Pradyota or Mahasena 
and the gallant and dashing hero Udayana , 2 whose love-adven- 
tures were famed for their number and variety ; he was also in 
touch with the many tales of sea-voyages and strange adventures 
in far lands which were current in the busy centres of Indian 
trade, and with the abundant fairy-tales and legends of magic 
current in India. From the latter source and from Buddhist 
legend he derived the conception of the emperor, Cakravartin, 
who is the secular counterpart of the Buddha ; Naravahanadatta, 
his hero, is bom with the thirty-two auspicious signs which assure 
him Buddhahood if he enter the ascetic life, universal dominion if 
he remain in the affairs of the world. But the empire is not of 
this earth ; it is essentially a fairy land, the realm of the Vidya- 
dharas, who dwell beyond the formidable defences of the Hima- 
layas and who by reason of their magic powers have semi-divine 
attributes. The Vidyadharas do not appear early in Indian 
religion, but we can recognize easily enough in them a contamina- 
tion of the old ideas of the Gandharvas with notions derived from 
the mysterious powers of Hindu seers and ascetics and Buddhist 
saints. The hero is a son of Udayana, and in effect is Udayana 
revised and remodelled for his new destiny, while the Ramayana 

1 Kavyamtmahsa , p. 51. 

2 Cf. Przyluski, La ligende de temper cur A<;oka i pp. 74 ff. ; J. Hertel, BSGW. lxix. 
4(1917); Lacdte, JA. 1919, i. 493 ff. ; P. D. Gune, Ann. Bhand, Inst ii. iff. ; 
BnrliDgame, HOS. xxviii. 51, 62 f., 247-93. 
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lends the decisive element of the plot, the rape of Madana- 
mancuka or Madanamanjuka by Manasavega, and the efforts of 
her husband to discover her, in which he has the aid of his faith- 
ful minister Gomukha. His success is accomplished simultane- 
ously with his winning the empire of the Vidyadharas, just as the 
recovery of Slta is followed forthwith by the royal consecration 
of Rama. But there must have been a vital difference in the 
tales, for Gunadhya clearly was the poet not of kings so much as 
of the merchants , 1 the traders, the seafarers, and even the handi- 
craftsmen of his day ; his epic was a bourgeois epic, and in lieu 
of the stainless purity of Rama we have as hero a son of Udayana, 
even lighter in love, despite his affection for Madanamahcuka, 
than his father. Hence we find that certainly even in the original 
there must have been much said of Naravahanadatta’s other 
loves and many a tale of adventurous journeying as well as 
Marchen and fairy lore. In Gomukha we have a picture of 
a minister such as is Yaugandharayana in the dramas of Bhasa, 
bold, energetic, courageous, if slightly devious in modern views 
as regards choice of expedients. The portrait of Madanaman- 
cuka was clearly definite ; she was, like Vasantasena in the 
Carudcitta of Bhasa and still more clearly in the Mrcchakatika , 
a hetaira who hated her position, and whose great aim was to be 
recognized as a woman of family (, kulasirl ), and thus be permitted 
legitimate marriage in lieu of compulsory polyandry. We have 
here perhaps a valuable chronological hint, if we- could be sure 
that it was from the Brhcitkatha that Bhasa really drew the picture. 
It is striking at least, however, that the description of the eight 
courts and the garden of the palace of Vasantasena in the 
Mrcchakatika , but not in the Cdrudatta } should correspond 
minutely with the description of the place of Kalingaseila given 
in the Brh atkathagbkasamgrah a of Budhasvamin. 

Gunadhya's influence is seen also in Dandin who borrowed 
from him, we may fairly assume, the conception of placing his 
kings* sons, fallen in station by the action of misfortune among 
vagabonds, in positions where a series of adventures drawn from 
low life is allied to marvellous happenings of every kind. The 
arrangement indeed of the story may be due to the same cause, 
for it resembles the scene in which Naravahanadatta and his 

1 Cf. Foucher, L'Art Greco- Bouddhique du Gandkdra , ii. 102 ff. 
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friends, reunited after separation, recount their adventures to one 
another. The fantasy of Gunadhya lives on also in the Yagastilaka 
of Somadeva Suri and in the Tilaka?nanjarl of Dhanapala, both 
of whom recognize the importance of Gunadhya. 1 Moreover, the 
name of his hero seems from his use of it to have won acceptance 
in royal usage as a suitable title for a prince as well as in litera- 
ture. But his enduring memorial is furnished by the versions of 
the Brhatkaika which have reached us. 

2 . The Brh a tka th dglokasa mgr ah a of Budkasvamin 

Budhasvamin, the author of the Qlokasctmgraha , abbreviation 
in Qlokas of the Brhatkaika , is no more than a name to us. 2 
The manuscripts of his work are from Nepal, but there is no 
mark otherwise of his Nepalese origin, which must remain merely 
a conjecture. The form of name is not modern ; but, as it is 
attested from early days down to the twelfth century, the probable 
date of one of the manuscripts, we reach no satisfactory result 
from that. If he is assigned to the eighth or ninth century, it is 
without any special ground save that the manuscript tradition 
suggests that a long time has elapsed before the extant manu- 
scripts came into being. 

The work preserved is merely a fragment, though there is no 
adequate reason to hold that it is defective at the beginning or 
that it ever contained anything as to the origin of the collection 
of tales comparable to the legend in the Kashmirian versions and 
the Nepdlamdhatmya . It is divided into cantos (sargas)> of which 
twenty-eight survive, probably a mere fraction of the original, 
though it extends to 4,539 verses. We are carried at once in 
medias res ; Pradyota dies, and is due to be succeeded by Gopala, 
but the latter, learning that he is credited with having disposed 
of his father, insists on his brother Palaka reigning in lieu (i). 
Palaka is a bad ruler, and is induced by what he deenls divine 
suggestion to abandon his throne to Avantivardhana, Gopala’s 
son (ii). The latter falls in love with the daughter of a Matanga, 

1 The degree of his originality may, of course, be questioned, and no poet is without 
some predecessor ; but his success points to a very real creative power, which permits 
us justly to ascribe to him the creation of the genre. 

2 Ed. and trans. F. Lacote, 1908 ff. 
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Surasamanjarl, who, like her father, is really of the race of the 
Vidyadharas ; he marries her, only to be snatched away with his 
bride by Ipphaka (Ityaka) a jealous Vidyadhara ; they are rescued 
by another of these genii, and the emperor Naravahana pro- 
nounces judgement in favour of the marriage (iii). The seers so 
admire the emperor’s judgement that they demand from him the 
account of his achievement of empire ; he consents to tell of the 
twenty-six marriages but only when Gauri undertakes that his 
revelations will be kept religiously secret. He then tells the 
desire of his father Udayana for a son, which ultimately is granted 
(v, vi). When young Naravahana grows up, he shows the signs 
of a Cakravartin, and a Vidyadhara, Amitagati, recognizes them 
and attaches himself to him ; finally he wins the hand of Madana- 
manjuka, daughter of Kalingasena who, however, is a hetaira, 
thus rendering a true union impossible (vii-xi). One day 
Madanamahjuka disappears, but is found under an Agoka ; she 
relates that Kubera has demanded that she should be really 
married to Naravahanadatta ; this desire is conceded, but shortly 
after the king makes the unpleasant discovery that in lieu of his 
beloved he is really consorting with Vegavati. She reveals her- 
self to him as sister of Manasavega, a Vidyadhara, who has taken 
Madanamahjuka, but who cannot do her harm, just as Ravana 
could not put force on Slta in her captivity. Naravahanadatta 
celebrates a new marriage with her, but immediately after he is 
carried off by Manasavega ; falling to earth, he finds himself in 
a well but is rescued (xii-xv). He is now lost, and posing as 
a student commences a new adventure, ending in marriage with 
Gandharvadatta, daughter of Sanudasa whose history is narrated 
at length (xvi-xviii). Two further marriages are in wait for him, 
that with Ajinavatl (xix, xx), and that with Priyada^ana, whose 
. bosom he recognized when it was revealed for a moment when 
she was posing as a merchant (xxi-xxvii). The next canto gives 
us only the beginning of a new marriage adventure, and, as so 
many more were still before him, the extent of the work can be 
guessed. 

There is much to prove that Budhasvamin followed far more 
faithfully his original than the Kashmirian authors. Assuming 
that the Qlokasamgraka was written on the same scale through- 
out, it may have contained 25,000 verses, certainly an adequate 

3U9 T 
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number but not necessarily excessive. On the other hand, com- 
parison of relevant portions of the work with the Katkasaritsa- 
gara shows that the latter is very greatly abridged in the vital 
parts of the narrative, those intimately connected with Narava- 
hanadatta. It is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, that the 
Kashmirian versions contain much added matter, especially the 
episodes which are merely in nominal connexion with the main 
story. This impression is certainly strengthened by the fact that 
the character of Madanamancuka and her relations with Narava- 
hanadatta are much more coherently set out in the Qlokasam - 
graha ; in the Kashmirian versions both her mother and herself 
are provided with royal connexions, Kalingadatta and Madana- 
vega, in order to spare us the discomfort of seeing a king marry 
a lady of the demi-monde. The bourgeois character of Gandhar- 
vadatta and her merchant father are similarly minimized in the 
Kashmirian version ; they spare Ajinavatl, because she was 
a princess, but omit Priyadarfana as being of middle-class origin. 
The Qlokasamgraha. again in many details serves to explain 
obscurities in the Kashmirian version and to motive adequately 
incoherent episodes. On the other hand, it is fair to note that 
Budhasvamin assumes that we know the tale of Udayana, and 
that we need not doubt that in the original Brhatkathd it was 
recognized, though Budhasvamin preferred to confine his work 
to the adventures of Naravahanadatta. From the paucity of his epi- 
sodes we may fairly conclude that these were not over-numerous 
in the original, though it is impossible to stress this point. 

Budhasvamin is unquestionably worthy of praise for his art. 
Admitting his debt to Gunadhya does not diminish the pleasure 
afforded by his lively outlook on life, the complex picture of 
adventure and marvels which he paints, or the romance of his 
well-conceived characters and the kaleidoscope of the swiftly 
altering scenes in which they are placed by fate or their own 
action. He restrains his desire for mannered description of which 
he doubtless felt competent by the necessity of getting on with 
the tale, and displays his virtuosity, partly by his large vocabulary 
with its not rare Sanskritizations of Prakrit terms which are 
doubtless sometimes derived from him by the lexicographers, and 
partly by the revival of obsolescent forms such as aorists. As 
a rule, he is simple, clear, fluent without verbosity, and if he 
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seems on the whole rather devoid of ornament the magnitude of 
his undertaking may be deemed excuse enough for a very venial 
fault. 


3 . The Kashmirian Brhatkatha 

The older view that the Kathdsaritsagara and the Brhatka - 
thamanjari were directly drawn from the Brhatkatha cannot be 
retained 1 in view of the discovery of the Qlokasamgraha . The 
Kashmirian recensions show themselves at once as vitally similar 
in contrast with the Nepalese and leave no option but to assume 
that they are derived from one source, and that not the original 
Brhatkatha . The date of this form of the Brhatkatha is clearly 
impossible to decide beyond that it must have been considerably 
before A.D. 1000. Nor can we say who the author was, or by 
what process the work assumed form. It may have been the out- 
come of a continued process of change if the story was regarded 
as specially attractive. All that can be conjectured is that the 
work received its final form through two main processes. In the 
first place, the essentials of the legend of Naravahanadatta, 
including his parentage, were extracted from the original of 
Gunadhya, and abbreviated. Then, secondly, the account was 
expanded and completed by inserting as satisfactorily as was 
possible other great legend-complexes which were popular in 
Kashmir, making a work essentially different from the original 
Brhatkatha because the original theme, the adventures of Nara- 
vahanadatta, had fallen into a position of subordinate interest 
and the episodes had become of predominant importance. Which 
the additions were it is, of course, frankly impossible 2 to say on 
the strength of the present evidence ; the absence of the rest of 
the Qlokasamgraha deprives us of the one useful control. But 
we may reasonably hold that the additions included both the 
version of the Pahcatantra and that of the Vetalapahcavihga ti ka 
which are found in both Ksemendra and Somadeva, but which 
have plainly no real or original connexion with the legend of 
Naravahanadatta. 

The language and form of the new text do not permit of pre- 

1 Despite F. D. K. Bosch, De legende. van Jimutavdhana (1914), pp. 85 ff. 

2 Subandim may have known the Vikramaditya legends (cf. Vasavadatta. p, 1 10). 
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project, but he determines to allow her daughter to wed Narava- 
hanadatta, and the book carries us to his consent to a formal 
marriage. Book viii, which is very short, is styled Vela after the 
name of the character of whom and her husband a legend is nar- 
rated, quite episodically, but it ends with the vital statement that 
Madanamancuka has been abducted by the Vidyadhara Manasa- 
vega. The prince is desolated, but before he is to rejoin his 
beloved he has to be the hero of four episodic books (ix-xii), In 
the first he is carried off in sleep and ends by espousing another 
Vidyadhara maiden, Lalitalocana, with whom he spends time on 
mount Malaya, but is saddened by longing for Madanamancuka ; 
Lalitalocana disappears, but a hermit, Pifangajata, comforts him 
by telling him the tale of Mrgankadatta, a prince of Ayodhya, 
who won in marriage Qa^nkavatl, daughter of his enemy Karma- 
sena of Ujjain, who gives the book its name (ix). The next 
consolation is administered by Kanva and consists in the narra- 
tion of a vast cycle of legends of the emperor Vikramaditya, 
though it is inconceivable that Gunadhya himself could have been 
guilty of so flagrant an anachronism ; the title is Visama^la (x). 
In xi, Madiravati, the prince is encouraged to persevere by the 
tale of two Brahmins who by manly effort (purusakara) succeeded 
in defying the decrees of fate (karman) and achieving their desire, 
and he also recovers the missing and apparently not much 
regretted, Lalitalocana. Yet another episode follows : Gomukha 
tells the tale of the emperor Muktaphalaketu and his beloved 
Padmavati, who gives the book its name (xii). 

After this long interlude action is resumed in Book xiii, Panca, 
so called because in it the prince wins five more brides, Vidya- 
dhara maidens who are determined to espouse him. The main 
business, however, of the book is the effort to attain Madanaman- 
cuka. With the aid of Prabhavatl, a Vidyadhara, the prince 
penetrates to her place of confinement, using a woman’s form 
lent by Prabhavatl ; as she, however, has to resume it, suddenly 
he is discovered and Manasavega has him tried by the court of 
the Vidyadharas, but will not accept their decision in his favour. 
Prabhavatl takes him in safety away from the Vidyadharas; 
ultimately he reaches Kau5ambl, and many Vidyadharas join 
him for an attack on his foes. After great efforts, he attains 
Qiva’s favour, and in a great battle slays Gaurimunda and Mana- 
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savega in single combat. He prepares to attack his remaining 
foe Mandaradeva in the north of Kailasa, and marries the five 
damsels who seek his love. The next step ought obviously to be 
the attack on Mandaradeva, as it is in Somadeva, but there now 
occurs a long series of episodes which doubtless had been inserted 
here in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha . In Book xiv he marries 
Ratnaprabha, whose name the book bears, and pays an important 
visit to the land of camphor, returning in a flying machine of the 
kind which the Yavanas, Greeks, were experts at constructing. 
In Book xv we have a sort of duplication of this adventure ; he 
marries Alamkaravatl, and proceeds to an expedition to a White 
Island or Continent 1 where he worships Narayana with an 
elaborate prayer written in the most finished Kavya style ; the 
parallel to the famous episode of the Makabharata in which 
sages seek the Qvetadvlpa and take part in the worship of a 
wonderful deity — which has been deemed a reference to actual 
experience of Nestorian rites or even of Alexandrian Christianity 
- — is complete, and suggests very strongly that the Kashmirian or 
the original Brhatkatha borrowed the episode from the epic as 
we know it. The next book (xvi) is much more banal ; it gives 
the prince another wife, Qaktiya5as, and imparts a number of 
unimportant episodes. We resume now in Book xvii the lost 
thread. Before he can attack Mandaradeva, Naravahanadatta 
must receive from the sage Vamadeva on mount Malaya the 
seven jewels, emblematic of sovereignty. He then reaches the 
north by passing under a great tunnel, and by his offer of his 
own head induces the dread Kalaratri, who guards the exit, to 
permit his passage. Mandaradeva falls, five more maidens are 
wed — a repetition of the motif in Book xiii, and the great conse- 
cration, Mahabhiseka, whence the book is named, is duly cele- 
brated, the emperor insisting on his father being present The 
work is now finished, but very inconveniently a further book 
(xviii) is necessary ; under the style Suratamanjarl it tells how, 
after the death of Pradyota. and Udayana, Gopala and Palaka 
resigned their tenure of the kingship of Ujjain, how Avanti- 
vardhana wedded the heroine, and how the two were protected 
against a jealous Vidyadhara by the emperor. The only 

1 Cf. W. E. Clark, JAOS. xxScix. 209-42 ; Garbe, Indun und das Christmtum> 
pp. 193 ff. ; Grierson, IA. xrsvil 251 ff., 373 ff. 
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excuse for this absurd position of the tale is the fact of the exist- 
ence of Book i with its account of the telling of the tale by 
Gunadhya. In the original, as the Nepalese version shows, the 
episode of Suratamanjarl led up to the telling by Naravahana- 
datta himself of his adventure, which would have clashed with 
the version of Book i ; and the old exordium was, therefore, rele- 
gated to an appendix. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
Somadeva in his Book vi expressly tells us that NaravShana- 
datta is relating his adventures in the third person, an admission 
that he knew that the tale of Suratamanjarl had originally been 
placed at the beginning of the work. On this point Ksemendra 
is silent in his corresponding Madanamancuka book (vii), but he 
reveals the fact in the summary ( upasaihhara ) with which he ends' 
his poem, for he tells us, for the first time, that the work is sup- 
posed to be set forth by Naravaljanadatta to the sage Ka5yapa 
on a visit. 

Two other points at once stand out revealing the defect of the 
original Kashmirian recension. The break between the end of 
Vela (viii) and the continuation in Panca (xiii) is lamentable ; 
but its harshness is concealed in some measure by making the 
intervening books recognize the plight of the prince and the 
endeavour to console him during his search. Evidently it was 
thus that the compilers of the Kashmirian recension hoped to 
work in not too awkwardly their extra matter, and in a sense 
they succeeded. The same thing cannot be said regarding the 
interpolation of Books xiv-xvi between Pafica and the book of 
triumph and consecration. The break is ludicrous ; Naravahana- 
datta, who is left at the end of Panca as accepted as lord by the 
great majority of the Vidyadharas, but who has Mandaradeva 
still to overcome, is now treated for three books as a prince in 
the home of his father, without any consciousness of his great 
adventures or his imperial dignity in the land of the Vidyadharas. 
Here the compiler had evidently not the skill to make even 
a passable transition, and Ksemendra loyally followed his in- 
coherence. This is conclusive evidence against the original 
Brhatkatha ever having contained this material ; no author 
would permit himself such confusion, while a compiler could 
easily slip into it when he desired to knit together varying 
cycles of legend. 
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5 . Somadeva! s Kathasaritsagara 

Somadeva, a Brahmin of Kashmir, son of Rama, wrote the 
Kathasaritsagara 1 * between 1063 and 1081 in order to divert 
the troubled mind of Suryamatl, a princess of Jalandhara, wife 
of Ananta and mother of Kala9a, his work falling, therefore, 
a considerable period after that of Ksemendra. In addition to 
the division into Lambhakas Somadeva has one of his own com- 
position into Tarangas, 124 in all, the name, { billows \ being 
chosen obviously in relation to the title of the work, which is 
most naturally analysed as ‘ Ocean of the Rivers of Stories 
rather than with Lacote as £ (Brhat-) Katha, an Ocean of Rivers 
(of Stories) \ These divisions are not original ; Ksemendra, 
indeed, has subdivisions for some of the longer books which he 
calls Gucchas, 4 clusters in the older manner. Kalhana appa- 
rently was influenced in his choice of title for his chronicle by 
Somadeva. 

Somadeva sets out by telling his purpose, and one stanza of 
his has caused trouble, evoking different renderings from Hall, 
Levi, Tawney, Speyer, and Lacote : ^ m\ 

aucttyanvayaraksa ca yatka$akti vianiyate 

kathdras^vigjid tena kavyahgasya ca yojana. 
r <r rr-prb ' *vf . 

The sense of this stanza appears to me clear : Literary con- 
vention and the connexion of topics have been presented as best 
I could, as well as the arrangement of a part of the poem so as 
not to offend against the sentiment of the story (or the story and 
its sentiment)/ We have, it seems, a recognition of the fact that 
there has been change of order, and that it was made in order to 
preserve the sentiment in the tale. This accords exactly with 
what we find in the arrangement. In the first five books there is 
no., change. But for the rest Somadeva was dominated by his 
desire to preserve the effect of the poem, and obviously this 
compelled the breach of the gap between Panca and Mahabhiseka ; 
in his text the transition is perfect ; the former book ends with 
the decision of the prince to obtain the jewels necessaiy for the 
coronation of a would-be emperor, and the next book carries on 

1 Ed. Burgaprasad, NSP. 1903; trans. C. H. Tawney, BI. 1880-4. Cf. J. S. 

Speyer, Studies about the Kathasaritsagara (1908). 
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the proposal, though in a slightly casual manner which Somadeva 
has not altogether obliterated. This left him, however, with 
three books to fit in, Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravatl, and £aktiya 9 as, 
and obviously necessitated a complete' overhauling of the earlier 
part of the poem in order not to overburden it. The solution 
adopted was to fit these three books, which all deal with 
adventures of the prince before he became emperor, in the space 
before Paiica and to eliminate from the earlier matter two books, 
which could, as not dealing with the hero’s own adventures but 
merely being stories told to him, be fitted in as an appendix, 
that is the books Padmavatl and Visamaglla. The arrangement 
of the material before Panca is carried out artistically in so far 
as an effort is made to interpose books mainly episodic with 
those giving important if incidental acts of the hero. Thus 
after the fifth book which is episodic we have the important book 
Madanamancuka (vi) ; this is followed by the Ratnaprabha (vii) ; 
the Suryaprabha (viii), which intervenes before Alamkaravatl (ix), 
is essentially merely episodic ; <Jaktiya9as (x) runs naturally on 
from Alamkaravatl as containing incidental stories ; then follow 
Vela (xi), Qacankavatl (xii), Madiravati (xiii), the all-important 
Panca and Mahabhiseka (xiv and xv), and, by way of appendix, 
Suratamanjari, Padmavatl, and Visama9lla (xvi-xviii). One 
change in the actual contents of a book was necessary. In 
Ksemendra and probably in the original Vela was not merely 
episodic ; it contained at the close the vital element of the dis- 
appearance of Madanamancuka, which explains the grief of the 
king alluded to in the following books. Nothing of this sort 
accorded with Somadeva’s plan of working in the books Ratna- 
prabha, Alamkaravatl, and <Jaktiya9as, and therefore the allusion 
had to disappear, although it was not possible for Somadeva to 
avoid leaving occasional traces in the books before Panca in his 
order that Madanamancuka had already been lost. 

We may admit at once that despite his efforts Somadeva'’ has 
not succeeded in producing a unified work. But the merit of the 
Kathasaritsagara does not rest on construction. It stands on 
the solid fact that Somadeva has p resented in an attractive and 
elegant if si mple and unpretentious form a very large number of 
stones whicIT have for us a very varied appeal, either a.s j tmjising 
or gruesome or romantic or as appealing to our love of wonders 
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on sea and land, or as affording parallels to tales familiar from 
childhood. Ksemendra’s example shows how, by undue con- 
densation and obscurity, tales can lose all point and interest ; 
Somadeva, how by care the point can be fully expressed without 
fatigue to the reader. We meet with the old but still amusing 
tales of fools, scattered in the Kathdsaritsagara among the tales 
of its version of the Pancatantra , but collected together after it 
by Ksemendra ; chance proves that half at least go back to 
a collection made before A. D. 450, used in a work by a monk 
Arya Sanghasena, and rendered into Chinese by his pupil 
Gunavpidbi in 49a. 1 We hear once more of the foolish servants 
who, bidden protect theleatker"of the new trunks, take out the 
clothes in them and thus protect them against the rain, of the 
f ool who insists that his father never violate d c hastity and th at 
he must have been a mind-born son, of thefellow*who filled 
himself with seven cakes and then bitterly lamented that he had 
not eaten the seventh first and saved the rest, and we may, if 
young enough, still laugh with the stones at these japes. Rogues 
who prosper lend another series of tales: one is ingenious; 
dressed as a rich merchant, he craved an interview with the king, 
to whom he promised for the honour of a daily repetition of the 
audience a gift each time of 500 dinaras ; the king accedes, and 
the courtiers, thinking that he is all-powerful with their master, 
bribe him until he has fifty million gold pieces, which he has the 
good sense to share with the king to whom he reveals his 
effective ruse. s Much is told also of the thief, gambler, rou6,i mt 
a lways br illia nt Muladeva, 2 who is in Indian literature the bea u 
idial of a perfect cheat but who has a son even wilier than him- 
self. Another rascal is so clever that we may forgive him his 
evil deeds ; he is to suffer after death an age in hell by reason of 
his misdeeds, but a single gift to a pious person entitles him to 
one day’s life as Indra. Of this he takes opportunity to gather 
all his friends and to traverse with them the sacred places of 
India, thus acquiring such merit as to remain Indra. But yet 
this god also is lightly treated ; s till more often are religio us 
ascetics denounced; one of them who in order to get into his 

1 Hertel, Bin altindisches Narrenbuch , BSGW. 64, 1912. Cf. the story of the 
foolish monkeys (Jat. 46 and a Bharhut scene, GIL. ii. 108). 

2 PAPS, lii (1913). 
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possession a pretty girl frightens her father into exposing her in 
a chest Danae-like, finds the wrong chest, and has his nose and 
ears bitten off by an ape, while the girl is rescued by a prince. 

A book of tales about women seems to have b een used by th e 
compilers of the Kashmir recension, to judge from the mass of 
stone s^ unh appily ^ottelTtotlieir disadvantage ; we hear of mur- 
derous women7 ol one wKdlmutTIat es her h u s ban d in revenge for 
a beating, of one who regularly betrays him but insists on burning 
herself on his pyre, of the woman who got rid of ten husbands, 
and apparently met her match in the man who had disposed of 
ten wives, but defeated him also and became so unpleasantly 
notorious that she turned into an ascetic. Jj ull, of reminiscence s 
of various Marchen motifs is the tale of the kine whose white 

I --- r I I. IIBI IIIIII TIT— ** ,g *’'” * — ' ' " n **- 1 — ~ ~— 

elephan t can be healed onlyby the touch of a chaste woman; 
none o f^ o^ob'^TEekingdom can help it,, until a poor young 
wife succeeds; the king marries her sister, immures her in 
a palace, and is after all Setra^^ gives us also 

tales of faithand truth among women. Devasmita revenges her- 
self on her would-be lovers by giving them assignations, but 
merely in order to brand them ; charming is the picture of an 
Indian Philemon and Baukis. 1 It is death to tell another what 
one has remembered of existence in a former birth ; nevertheless 
the queen of Dharmadatta and her husband are alike seized with 
the feeling that they must tell each other of their suddenly 
aroused memories. The story is pretty ; the lady was a faithful 
servant in the house of a Brahmin, while her husband was the 
loyal retainer of a merchant ; they lived together in poverty, 
eating the little they had over when gods, ancestors, and guests 
had taken their share. In time of famine a Brahmin comes, the 
husband gives him the little they had, and then his life leaves 
him, indignant that he had preferred the Brahmin to himself. 
His wife follows him in death, and the same fate again meets 
them when they have exchanged these memories of a faithful 
love. 

The religious world of Somadeva reminds us of the super- 
stitious mature of the people of Kashmir; we can hardly doubt 
that the Kashmir recension added readily anything that seemed 
interesting in this regard, even if Somadeva himself is rather 
1 J. S. Speyer, Die, indische Tkeosophte, pp. 97 . 
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inclined to rationalizing Marchen. Qiva and Parvati in her dread 
forms are the great deities, though Visnu inevitably appears in 
the episode of Naravahana’s visit to the Qvetadvfpa. Human 
offerings are specially frequent, the Pulindas, the Bhillas, are 
regarded as ever on the outlook for victims for the goddess to 
whom Jlmutavahana is prepared to offer homage before his act 
of self-sacrifice. Witchcraft is taken as a matter of course, and 
many details are given of the dreadful deeds of the witches and 
of the horrible scenes enacted nightly at the places where the 
dead are burned or flung out as prey for beasts, birds, and the 
ghouls who haunt these cemeteries ; in his eeriness of description 
Somadeva is a match for the author of the Malatimadhava . 
Buddhistic traits are not rare, though only sporadic ; it must be 
remembered that, as we know from Kalhana, Buddhism had in 
a degraded form a strong hold in Kashmir. A number of tales 
are told to relate the action of Karman in determining man’s 
life ; we have a legend oi a prince who tears out an eye because 
women loved so deeply his beauty, a parallel to the Mittavindaka 
Jataka , and the legend of Jlmutavahana, though the Buddhist 
origin of that has been questioned . 1 The Vetalapancavin$atika 
legends show distinct Buddhist traits. On the other hand, we 
have frequent mention of the worship of the Linga, Qiva’s phallic 
symbol, and of the Mothers, and popular superstition is every- 
where abundant The gods and minor spirits mingle freely in 
ordinary life, innumerable apparent mortals are merely beings 
driven from heaven by curses who can be restored to their 
former estate by some act of cruelty or kindness. The love of 
the marvellous is fully satisfied by tales of adventures at sea, 
with shipwrecks and subterranean palaces, or not less marvellous 
wanderings on land to strange places like camphor-land where 
princesses can easily be won. The loves of Naravahanadatta are 
too numerous and too inevitable — for they are all fore-ordained 
even if we are only told so at the end — to be exciting, but there 
are many others recounted in episodes, and a picture or a dream 
often proves the starting-point for a deep if transient affection. 
Nor can we ignore the interest lent by j he inclusion of effective 
ve rsions of the Vetala cycle, of the Pancatantra , of anecdotes of 

1 Boscb, Dc hgmde van Jlmutavahana, pp. viii, 143 ff. 
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Vikramaditya, as well as those in the less satisfactory book 
PadmavatL 

Somadevas taste is shown by the fact that, though he likes to 
conclude a tale with a different metre, only 761 of his 21,388 
verses are in more elaborate metres, and he resists the temptation 
to indulge himself in word-plays, contenting himself with the 
swift easy flow of the simple narrative. He permits himself in 
his metre a certain lightness of touch exhibited in minor negli- 
gences, which in no way make it inaccurate, but save it from the 
pedantry of following in absolute strictness the rules regarding 
caesuras and Sandhi rigorously adopted by the great Kavya 
writers. His abnegation is the more remarkable because he 
obviously could have won repute as a poet in the elaborate style. 
As it is, we owe him many happy passages in which simplicity 
is not inconsistent with ornament. Thus we have the description, 
brirf but effective, of a storm at sea : V 

” aho vayur apurvo 'yam iiy agcaryavagad iva 
vyaghurnante sma jaladhes tatesu vanarajayah . 
vyatyastag ca muhur vatad adharottaratam yaynh 
C varidher varinicayd bhavah kalakramad iva, 

i The forests on the banks~bf the sea shook to and fro as though 
amazed at the wondrous force of the gale, and inverted by the 
. wind the waves went up and down as do men’s hopes through 
the force of fate/ The good deed of the Gandharva, who saves 
the prince from the well into which he had fallen, is summed up 

par'arthaphalajanmano na syur mdrgadruma 'iva 
tapacchido mahantac cej jirnaranyam jagad bhavet . 


‘ Were there not high-souled men bom to do good to others, like 
wayside trees which dispel the heat, this world were nothing but 
a worn-out forest/ There is a very pathetic picture of the death 
of Qurasena; he was a Rajput and had to obey his king’s 
summons, despite his love for his wife Susena ; she awaits his 
promised return and, when he comes not, her breath leaves her 
body as if consumed by the forest fire of love. Her husband 
meantime, scarce able to leave his lord, is hastening to her on 
a swift camel : 
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tatrapacyad gataprdndm priyam tdm krtamandanam 
latam uiphullakusumdm vdtenonmfditam iva . 
drstvaiva vihvalasyaitdm kurvato ’ nge viniryayuh 
praldpaih saha tasyapi prdnd virahinah ksanat . 

‘ There saw he his wife lying dead in all her finery like a creeper 
in full bloom that the wind hath uprooted ; seeing her he grasped 
her in his arms, beside himself with grief of separation, and his 
breath straightway departed with his lamentations.’ There is 
a brilliant description of summer : 

bhramyatac ca jagamasya bhlmo grismarttikesarl 
pracandadityavadano diptatadragmikesarah. 
priydvirahasamiaptapdnikanihgvdsamdrutaik 
nyastosmana ivdtyusnd vdnti sma ca saklranah . 
gusyadvidirnapahkag ca hrdayaik sphutitair iva 
jaldgaya dadrgire ghawn aluptam bus amp ad ah . 
ciricitkdramukhards tapamlanadaladharah 
madhugrivirahdn mdrgesv arudann iva padapah. 

1 And as he wandered there came on him the dread hot season in 
lion shape with the blazing sun for mouth and his fiery rays for 
mane. The winds blew with cruel heat as though warmed by 
the dolorous sighs of travellers parted from their loved ones. 
The tanks, their waters wasted by the heat, with their drying 
white mud seemed to show their broken hearts. The trees 
bewailed the departure of the glory of spring with the shrill 
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THE ROMANTIC AND THE DIDACTIC TALE 
i. The Romantic Tale 

T HE fame of the Brhatkatha has resulted in comparatively 
few other tales being preserved in works of early date. 
The Veialapancavihgatika was doubtless originally part of a 
distinct cycle, but it is preserved for us in its oldest form in 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamahjari Y and Somadeva’s Kathasa - 
riisagara ? We have several other recensions, of which that of 
(pivadasa 3 is in prose and verse, which may represent the original 
form of the tales, though that is mere speculation, and a verse 
original has been claimed . 4 One recension of an anonymous 
author 5 is no more than a prose version based on Ksemendra, 
and Ksemendra’s verses have here and there found their way 
into the codices of Qivadasa. The late recension of Jambhala- 
datta 6 has no verse maxims, and it has been suggested that its 
form of the tales is in some respects older than that shown by the 
other recensions, but this is by no means clear. An abbreviated 
version by Vallabhadasa 7 is also known, and the text has been 
freely rendered into modem Indian vernaculars and also exists 
in the Mongolian Ssiddi-Kiir. 

Trivikramasena,or as the later accounts have it Vikramaditya, 
is in receipt annually of a fruit from an ascetic, which he hands 
over to his treasurer, until accidentally he finds that each con- 
tains a jewel. In gratitude he offers aid to the ascetic who asks 
him to go to a cemetery and bring down from a tree a corpse 
which is on it. The king agrees to act, but is startled to find 
that a ghoul, Vetala, has taken up its abode in the corpse, yet 
persists in his purpose. The corpse denizen, however, lightens 

1 ix. a. 19 ff. 1 lxxv-xcix. 

* Ed. H. Uhle, AKM. viii. 1, 1914. 

4 Bosch, De legende van Jtmutavakana, pp. 22 ff. 

5 Ed. AKM. viii. 1 ; another version (MS. 1487 A.D.), BSGW. 66, 1914. 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1873. 7 Eggeling, IOC, i. 1564 f. 
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the way by telling a story ending in a question as to the answer 
to a riddle, and on the king solving it the corpse falls off and 
returns to its original place. The king, however, finally is defeated, 
and is silent. The demon then reveals to him that the evil ascetic 
is seeking in reality to slay him, and at his bidding the king asks 
the ascetic to show him how to perform the prostration required 
in the rite which is to be performed with the corpse, and hews 
off the evil-doer’s head. The stories have often much spirit and 
point; the king is silenced by the question of the relationship 
inter se of the children of a father who marries the daughter of 
a lady whom his son espouses. This weird tangle arose from 
rash vows and honour combined ; the king and his son had seen 
the footprints of two ladies and the son induces his sire to marry 
the one with large, he the one with small feet, and it turned out 
that the mother was the petite beauty. Difficult again is the 
question how the hand of a girl should be disposed of, when she 
has been rescued from a demon by the united work of three 
lovers, one of whom finds by his skill the place where she is 
hidden, the other by magic provides an aerial car to seek for her, 
and the third by valour slays the demon ; the king gives the 
palm to valour. Which again is the nobler, the husband-to-be 
who permits his beloved one a last assignation, the robber who 
lets her pass him unscathed when he knows her mission, or the 
lover who returns her unharmed when he learns of the husband’s 
noble deed ? A youth vows his head to Bhattarika if he win 
a fair maid as wife ; he pays his debt, his friend finds his corpse 
and imitates his deed, fearful of suspicion of murder ; the wife 
finds the headless bodies, the goddess pities, and bids her restore 
the heads, but she errs. Which is her husband ? The body with 
the true head, replies the king, for the head is the noblest 
member. Or we have the strange case of the son of a thief 
brought up by a Brahmin, adopted by a king, at whose offering 
to the spirits of the dead three hands appear to demand the 
sacrifice. Among these Marchen or novelettes there is one dis- 
tinctly Buddhist tale, though Durga is the chief figure in the 
book taken as a whole, which is distinctly a product of the spirit 
of the Tantras. A king desires a human sacrifice for his own 
benefit, parents and the Brahmin priest seek to carry it out, the 
demon is ready, but the little child to be offered laughs at their 

3149 U 
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shameless folly in ignoring the transient nature of all earthly 
things, and his life is spared. 

Qivadasa’s recension cannot well date before the twelfth century 
and may be later. It contains not merely maxims in verse — often 
collected from well-known sources, including a verse of Rudra 
Bhatta — but also some narrative verse, and in so far approaches 
the style of the Campu. One fine stanza probably quoted 1 is 
worthy of citation : 

no manye drdhabandhanat ksatam idam naivahkugodghattanam 

skandharohanatadanat paribhavo naivanyadegagamah 
cintdm me janayanti cetasi yatkd smrtva svayutharn vane 

sihhatrdsitabhitabhitakalabha ydsya?iti kasyagrayam . 

‘Not the wounds, I ween, that my body suffers from my tight 
bonds, nor the blows of my masters hook, nor the shame of 
bearing him on my shoulders and enduring his strokes, nor the 
loss of my home, bring such sorrow to my heart as the thought, 
“To whom can the young calves, terrified to death by the lion’s 
onslaught, now have resort for aid ? ” * An ingenious alliteration 
is also pretty : 

sa dhurjatijatdjuto jayatam vijayaya vah 
yatraikapalitabhrantim karoty adydpi Jahnavl . 

‘May Qiva’s matted locks further your success, locks among 
which the Ganges’ presence seems to place one white hair.’ 

Interesting is the £ukasaptaii , 2 seventy tales of a parrot, of 
which we have two recensions, both of uncertain date, but which 
was certainly known in some form to the Jain Hemacandra 3 and 
doubtless existed long before it was finally reduced to the form 
in which we have it. The two recensions best known are the 
ornatior and simplicior of Schmidt. The latter is not the earlier; 
it is clearly an abbreviated version of a text something like the 
Omatior, as is shown by the fact that it not rarely leaves us in the 

1 Ascribed to Pampaka by Qridharadasa, jv. 214. 

2 Simplicior, ed. AKM. x. 1, 1897 ; trans. Kiel, 1894; shorter version, ZDMG. liv. 
515 ff. ; lv. iff. Omatior ed. A. Bay. A. xxL 2, 1901 ; trans. Stnttgart, 1899. Four 
tales ed. and trans. Kiel, 1890; notes on Simplicior, ZDMG. xlviii. 580 ff. all by 
R, Schmidt, who has edited a Marathi version, AKM, x. 4. In some MSS. all sorts 
of bad Sanskrit appear. 

3 Hertel, Pancat antra.) pp. 240 ff. 
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dark as to the precise point of the stories. The form of the 
original must probably have been simple prose, interspersed with 
gnomic verses and with some narrative verses at the beginning 
and end of each of the tales. The framework is amusing. Hara- 
datta, a merchant, has a foolish son Madanasena who spends 
his whole time in love-passages with his young wife. His father 
is induced to give him the present of a parrot and a crow, wise 
birds, embodiments of Gandharvas, whose wise talk converts the 
son to virtue’s ways, so that when going on a journey he entrusts 
his young wife to them. She regrets his loss but is ready to find 
another to console her, and the advice of the crow merely meets 
with a threat to wring his neck. The wiser parrot approves her 
deed, provided she is smart enough if she finds herself in a hole 
to get out of it as cleverly as GunasalinI did. The curiosity of 
the lady is aroused, and by telling her tales and asking her how 
one should act at the critical moment the bird maintains her 
virtue until her husband returns. The tales are hardly edifying ; 
about half of them deal with breaches of the marriage bond, 
while the rest exhibit other instances of the cunning usually of 
hetairai or clever decisions of arbitrators, as when Muladeva 
appears as asked to decide which of two hideous wives of demons 
is the better-looking. Two famous incidents contained in the 
collection are the judgement of Solomon and the parallel to the 
fabricated ordeal in Tristan and Isolde. As usual, religion plays 
its part in helping immorality ; religious processions, temples, 
pilgrimages, marriages, sacrifices, all are convenient occasions for 
assignations, the fleeing lover is declared by the ingenious wife to 
be the ghost of the paternal ancestor, and so forth. 

The Omatior seems to be by a Brahmin Cintamani Bhatt^, 
who used the Jain Pancatantra recension of Purnabhadra (1199), 
though it is quite probable that an older form of the Qukasaptafi 
was the source whence some at least of the tales of unfaithful 
wives were taken by the Pancatantra . The Simplicior seems to 
be the work of a Qvetambara Jain, and it has been suggested that 
it is ultimately derived from a metrical form, while the occur- 
rence of Prakrit verses has further given rise to the view that the 
collection may have been originally in Prakrit. The question 
does not admit of definite solution, nor is the work of great 
interest save in connexion with its western offshoots and its effect 
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on vernacular literature. The eastern Rajasthani version 1 is made 
from a Sanskrit original by Devadatta, son of Purusottamadeva, 
of unknown date ; in it the judgement of Solomon is pronounced 
by a damsel. 

Still less attractive is the Sihhdsanadvatrmgikd , 2 thirty-two 
tales told by the statues of maidens on a throne which is ‘alleged 
to have been discovered by Bhoja of Dhara in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when that king desired to seat himself on it. The throne, 
it turns out, had been won by Vikramaditya as a gift from Indra, 
and after his death in battle against Qalivahana had been buried 
in the earth, and the thirty-two spirits bound there in statue form 
tell tales of the great monarch and receive release. The tales are 
far from exciting, and in the Jain recension of Ksemamkara are 
ruined by being framed so as to make out the king to be a model 
of generosity who spent his substance in gifts to the priests of 
what he won by his great deeds of valour. The form of the work 
in this recension is marked by the presence of narrative verses at 
the beginning and end of each prose tale. More like the original 
form is perhaps the south-Indian version with gnomic verses and 
occasional narrative verses mingled in its prose. Another ver- 
sion consists of verse, while in a north-Indian recension the 
stories are lost in the morals. The Bengal version ascribed to 
Vararuci is merely based on the Jain recension, itself alleged to 
have used one in Maharastrl. The work is clearly later than the 
Vetalapancaviii$atikd , but that gives no definite date, and it is 
not at all likely that it really was written for or under Bhoja of 
Dhara. It contains the well-known tale of the king who gives to 
his dearly beloved wife the fruit which drives away age, only to 
find that it has passed from her to the master of horse and from 
him to a hetaira ; in disgust the king abandons his throne. Vikra- 
maditya’s adventures are also the subject of an alleged epic in 
thirty chapters, the Viracciritra 3 of Ananta, whose real hero is 
rather Qudraka, once co-regent of Qalivahana, but later a sup- 
porter of the descendants of Vikramaditya ; of the Q 'alivahana - 
kathd 4 in eighteen cantos, partly in prose, by Qivadasa ; of the 

1 Suvdbakuitarikathd ; * H ertel, Festschrift Windisch , pp. 138 ff. 

2 Weber, IS. xv. 185 ff. ; F. Edgerton, AJP. xxxiii. 249 ff., and ed. HOS. 1926. 

3 H. Jacobi, IS. xiv. 97 ff. 

* Eggeling, IOC. i. 1567 ff. 
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M adhavanalakaiha 1 in simple prose with Sanskrit and Prakrit 
stanzas by Ananda, pupil of Bhatta Vidyadhara ; the anony- 
mous Vikramodaya 2 in verse; the Jain compilation of the fifth- 
teenth- century P ancadandacchatraprabandha? &c. In this work 
he appears as a magician and master of black magic, while in the 
Vikramodaya he is a learned parrot who issues another version of 
Solomon’s judgement . 4 

The close contact of the literature of tales with the people is 
shown by the fact that later we find apparent Sanskrit versions of 
vernacular works as in the Bharatakadvatriiigika , 5 tales intended 
to deride Brahmins, and obviously of Jain inspiration. Qivadasa’s 
Kaiharnava , 6 thirty-five tales including stories of fools and 
thieves, is also late, and in Vidyapati’s Purusaparlksd , 7 a 
collection of forty- four stories, we have the work of an author 
who won in the latter part of the fourteenth century fame as a 
Maithili poet. To the same century belong also the unhistorical 
but interesting legends of authors and other important persons 
contained in the Prabandhacintamani 3 and the Prabandhakoga 9 
of the Jain writers Merutuhga and Rajasekhara, while that 
collection of witty but quite untrustworthy legends of the court 
of Bhoja, the Bhojaprabandha 10 of Ballalasena, is of the sixteenth 
century. 

2. The Didactic Tale 

The tale which is aimed directly at edification rather than 
amusement is specially richly presented in Jain literature; the 
Jains were very fond of stories, but they demanded a moral, and 
hence their writers were often led to spoil good stories such as 
the legends of Vikramaditya by seeking to make the participants 

1 Ed. Pavolini, OC. IX, i 430 ff. ; GSAL xxii. 313 ft. ; H. Schohl, Die Strophm 
dcr M, (1914). 

3 Zachariae, Kl, Schrift€n t pp. 152 ff., 166 ff.; IOC. i. no. 3960. Ch. 7 has a 
parallel in Mahavasiu , iii. 33 ff. (imaginary debts and like repayment). 

3 Ed. and trans. ABA. 1877. 

4 Zachariae, p. 1 54, n. 1 refers to the literature. 

s fed. J. Hertel, Leipzig, 1921 ; trans. Ind . Srzahler , 1922; c, A. D. 1400. 

6 Weber, Ind, Streifen , i. 251 f. ; Pavolini, GSAI. ix. 189 f. 

7 Ed. Bombay, 1882. 

8 Trans. C. H. Tawney, BI. 1901 (date 1306). 

8 Hnltzsch, Reports , iii. p. vi (1349). 

10 Ed. NSP. 1913 ; L. Oster, Die Rezensiomn des Bh, (1911)- 
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in high adventure rather tedious exponents of Jainism. First 
place among these works must be assigned to th zParigistaparvan} 
a supplement to his epic Trisastigalakapurusacariia by Hema- 
candra. In it he deals with the oldest teachers of the Jain faith, 
and the tales he relates are no longer mythic and epic, but dis- 
tinctly of the ordinary variety of folk-tale. We hear, for instance, 
of the incest of brother and sister, children of a hetaira ; it is 
characteristic that the situation is less appreciated on its tragic side 
than from the point of view of the relationships resulting, a point 
raised in more innocent circumstances in the last of the tales of 
the Vampire. The historical figure of Candragupta is made the 
subject of strange legends, one of the most curious making out 
that he died a pious Jain. 1 2 We are told 3 of the monk who showed 
the constancy required for living with a hetaira during the whole 
rainy season without breaking his vow of chastity; another, who 
had shown courage enough to spend the same period in the com- 
pany of a lion, essays the task but fails ; piety however requires 
that the hetaira should convert him once more to the ways of 
virtue and herself become a nun. 4 

The Jain Caritras and Puranas which contain many legends do 
not normally attain the level of literature, but more importance 
attaches to the elaborate allegory of human life in the form of a 
tale written in 906 by the renowned author Siddha or Siddharsi. 
A late and doubtless unreliable authority 5 tells that he was in- 
duced to adopt Jainism because his young wife and his mother, 
annoyed at his late hours, one night insisted on shutting the door 
on him, so that he went to the always open door of some Jains 
and refused to give up his intention of becoming a Jain monk. 
The same authority puts him down as a cousin of the famous 
poet Magha. In point of fact the Upamitibhavaprapancakatha* 
which is in prose with considerable numbers of stanzas interposed 

1 Ed. H. Jacobi, BI. 1891; sel. trans. J. Iiertel, Leipzig, 1908 ; Keith, JRAS. 
1908, pp. 1191 f. 

2 Smith (EHI. pp. 154, 458) strangely believes this legend. 

* viii. uoff 

4 i. 90 ff. (Valkalacirin) is a variant of Rsya^rnga; ii. 446 ff., the ordeal of an 
adulteress, is trans. J. J. Meyer, Isoldes Gottesurteil (1914), pp. 130 ff. 

c The Prabhavakacaritra of Frabhacandra and Pradyumna Suri (1250 A. B.), a con- 
tinuation of Hemacandra’s Parifistaparvcuu 
a Ed. BI. 1899 ff. Trans. A. Ballini, GSAI. xvii-xix, xxi-xxiv. 
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from time to time, Is by no means badly written, and the author 
has kindly supplied a key at the end of the introduction to the 
allegory, so that it is not difficult to follow. His Sanskrit, which 
he deliberately chose because it was a sign of culture, is not diffi- 
cult — indeed, he promises that it will be as easy to follow as Pra- 
krit, but the impression of the work as a whole is, as in the case 
of most allegories, one of unrelieved dreariness, no doubt partly 
due to the extreme difficulty in making anything picturesque out 
of the dry and scholastic Jain tenets and the somewhat narrow 
views of life prevalent in Jain circles. 

Of simpler type are the many Kathas or Kathanakas in which 
well-known motifs are adapted to illustrate Jain tenets. These 
are numerous in the Prakrit literature, being preserved both in 
commentaries on the canon and separately, and in Sanskrit form 
they tend to be late. Two interesting tales are the Campaka- 
$resthikathanaka 1 and the Palagopalakatha?iaka 2 of J inakirti, who 
wrote in the first half of the fifteenth century. The former takes 
the form of a frame story enclosing three tales, one of Ravana's 
vain effort to avoid fate, while in the latter we have with other 
matter a version of the tale of a woman who accused of attempts 
on her honour the youth who has refused to yield to her seduc- 
tions. .The Samyaktvakaumudz 3 4 5 illustrates the plan of inserting 
tales within a narrative ; the pious Arhaddasa relates to his eight 
wives and they to him how they obtained true religion (saw- 
yaktva ), their tales being overheard both by a king who wanders 
about his capital and a thief. On the other hand the Katha - 
ko$ap also of unknown date, is a series of tales without con- 
nexion, in bad Sanskrit with verses in Prakrit, which gives a very 
poor Jain version of the Nalaf> 

1 A. Weber, SBA. 1883, pp. 567 ff., 885 ff. ; J. Hertel, ZDMG. lxv. 1-51, 425-70. 

2 J. Hertel, BSGW. box. 4; Indischc Erzakltr , vii (1922) ; Bloomfield, TAPA. 
liv. 164 ff. 

3 A. Weber, SBA. 1889, pp. 731 ff. 

4 Trans. C. H. Tawney, London, 1895. 

5 Hemavijaya’s Kathdratndkara is trans. Hertel. Raja9ekhara (14th cent.) in his 
Antarakathasamgraha (cf. Pull6, SIFI. i. 1 ff. ; it 1 ff.) has a version of the judgement 
of Solomon (Tessitori, IA. xlii. 148 ff. ; Hertel, Geist des Ostens, i. 189 ff.). 



XIV 

THE GREAT ROMANCES 
i . The Age and Works of Dandin 

O F Dandin we know really nothing save what can be 
gathered from his works and late tradition. The latter 
asserts his authorship of three books, and it is generally con- 
ceded that of these we have two, the Dagakumdracarita and 
the Kavyadarga . The third has been variously identified ; the 
view of Pischel that it was the Mrcchakatika was based in effect 
merely on the general resemblance of social relations described 
in the drama and in the Dagakumdracarita and the anonymous 
citation of a line found in the drama by the Kavyadarga . Now 
that we know th^t the line is found also in Bhasa, the argument 
is less strong than ever. But it is very dubious if the Chando- 
viciti referred to in the Kavyadarga is intended by Dandin to be 
his own work, and even if it were it is possible that it and the 
Kalapariccheda also alluded to were mere chapters to be 
appended to the Kavyadarga . Even the identity of authorship 
of the Kavyadarga and the Dagakumdracarita has been doubted 
on various grounds. It has been pointed out 1 that the vulgarity 
and occasional obscenity of language in the romance accord ill 
with the insistence in the Kavyadarga on freedom from coarse- 
ness, and certain real or alleged inelegancies of diction have 
been asserted to be impossible in an author who wrote on poetics. 
But neither contention is of serious value. Apart from the notori- 
ous difference between precept and practice, it is perfectly 
possible and even probable that the romance came from the 
youth of Dandin and the Kavyadarga from his more mature 
judgement, while most of the alleged errors in grammar may 
sa r ely be denied or at least are of the type which other poets 
permit themselves . 2 

The date of Dandin is still open to dispute, and if the Kavya - 
darga were not to be taken into account would be even more 
difficult to determine than it actually is. If, for reasons which 
will be given later, we place the Kavyadarga definitely before 

1 Agasbe, ed. pp. xxv ff. 

2 The ascription to him of the Avaniisundarlkatha , of which we have a fragment, 
is quite implausible; S. K. D£, IHQ. i. 31 ff.; iii. 394 ff. 
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Bhamaha (c. A. D. 700), there is no reason to assert that he wrote 
much earlier, and the chief impression conveyed by the Dagaku- 
maracariia is that its geography 1 contemplates a state of things 
anterior to the empire of Harsavardhana, and that its compara- 
tive simplicity suggests a date anterior to the work of Subandhu 
and Bana. Nor is there anything to suggest a later date. The 
corruption of manners adduced by Wilson in favour of the legend 
which makes him an ornament of the court of Bhoja of Dhara, 
so far as it was real, merely represents a regular feature of one 
aspect of Indian life. 

2 . The Dagakumaracarita 

It is very probable that it was from Gunadhya that Dandin 
derived the conception of the plot of the romance. 2 The device 
by which Naravahanadatta and his companions, reunited after 
strange adventures, repeat the account of what has befallen each 
of them is strongly suggestive of the device by which the ten 
princes of Dandin’s tale expound their fortunes when reunited 
after their original separation. The idea is ingenious, for it provides 
a certain measure of unity in what else would be merely a series of 
unconnected stories. If Hertel is right, however, Dandin’s plan 
would have extended far beyond what he has accomplished ; he 
finds allusions to a scheme which would have told of the history 
of king Kamapala and his five wives in three different births on 
earth, so that what we have is a mere fragment. It may be true 
that Dandin contemplated some such work, but there is really 
no proof of it, and still less that he ever actually wrote it. 
Indeed, Hertel himself holds that he left even the Dagakumdra- 
carita itself as we have it, with an abrupt beginning and incom- 
plete, his purpose of carrying out his undertaking having been 
frustrated for some cause or other. This is of course conjectural, 
nor can any conclusion be drawn from the fact that so many 
efforts 3 were later made to supply a beginning and to end the 

1 Collins, The Geographical Data of the Raghuvamla and Dasakumaracarita (1907), 
p. 46. 

2 Ed. G. Btthler and P. Peterson, BSS. 1887-91 (2nd ed. by Agashe); A. B. 
Gajendragadkar, Dharwar. Trans. J. J. Meyer, Leipzig, 1902 ; J. Hertel, Leipzig, 
1922 ; Weber, Ind. Streifen , i. 308 fF. 

* For one by Bhatta Narayana see Appendix in Agashe’s ed. ; there is one in verse 
by Vinayaka ; a continuation by Cakrapani and a revision by Goplnatha (IOC. i. 
*55 J f*) e*ist 
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text to prove that, if these parts of Dandin’s work had ever 
existed, they would not have been lost. The fates of books are 
far too uncertain to admit of such reasoning being decisive. 

What is certain is that we have in our manuscript quite fre- 
quently beside the text of the work proper an introduction, 
Purvaplthika, and in one manuscript and its derivatives a conclu- 
sion, Uttaraplthika. That these are no part of Dandin’s work 
seems suggested at once by the names, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by overwhelming evidence. The Purvaplthika ought 
to lead up merely to the first tale in the text of the romance, 
but in point of fact it gives tales of two princes in order to make 
up the number of ten, Dandin’s own work extending only to 
eight, the last imperfect. Moreover, the contents of the intro- 
duction by no means correspond precisely with the facts made 
clear in the romance itself. Thus, while in the ancestry of the 
princes Rajavahana, Puspodbhava, Apaharavarman, and Upa- 
haravarman there is no discrepancy of moment, the accounts of 
Arthapala, Pramati, and Vi$ruta cannot be reconciled. In Dandin 
Arthapala and Pramati are Kamapala’s sons by Kantimatl and 
Taravall, in the introduction Arthapala is Taravalfs son and 
Pramati is not his half-brother but merely a son of the minister 
Sumati, a misunderstanding of a passage in Dandin. V^ruta, 
again, to Dandin is descended from the merchant Va^ravana and 
grandson of Sindhudatta, in the introduction it is the minister 
Padmodbhava who is his grandfather. It is probable that the 
ancestries of the princes Somadatta, Mitragupta, and Mantra- 
gupta given in the introduction are mere figments, that of 
Mantragupta being given as Sumantra from a mere misreading 
in Dandin, while in reality the princes in Dandin’s own view were 
sons of the three remaining wives of Kamapala himself, and 
therefore half-brothers of the hero Rajavahana. Moreover, when 
in Dandin Candavarman finds Rajavahana with the princess, he 
denounces him as an impostor who has under the cloak of religion 
corrupted the people and made them believe" in false gods, but 
the introduction has nothing of this, and in lieu of making the 
prince a clever trickster has to provide him with an accomplice 
in the shape of a magician in order to accomplish his ends. So, 
again, in Dandin we hear of a younger brother as guilty of aiding 
the prince to obtain access to the princess’s harem, while the intro- 
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duction has provided him with the magician for this very end. 
Upaharavar man’s own tale is that he was brought up by a monk, 
the introduction gives the duty to the king. It is clear, too, that 
the scene at the end of the introduction does not accord with the 
beginning of the text. Dandin conceives Rajavahana and his 
princess as already having enjoyed the sweets of love, and depicts 
the prince seeking to win a revival of her passion by tales of the 
ancient loves of gods and saints , 1 to which she responds. The 
introduction with incredible bad taste treats the occasion as 
the first scene between the two, and represents the prince as 
seeking to make his love repeat what he has been telling her, for 
the pleasure of listening to her doing so. Moreover, the matter 
imparted to the loving maiden was not in his view erotic, but an 
account of the fourteen worlds as a lesson on Brahmanical cosmo- 
graphy. We may safely say that the author of this stupidity 
was not Dandin, whose own purpose doubtless was, as in chapter 
vi, to insert just before our present text some anecdotes of ancient 
love stories. The case, against the Uttarapithika is even more 
convincing, for it is obvious from the end of the text that Dandin 
was about to paint the model of a wise ruler, a task which the 
present conclusion does not even attempt. The fact that other 
efforts to supply an introduction are known is additional proof that 
the existing, Purvapithika was not accorded general acceptance as 
Dandin’s work. It is possible that two hands are to be dis- 
tinguished even in the Purvapithika itself. 

3 . The Content and Style of the Dagakumaracarita 

It has been suggested 2 that the romance is really to be 
regarded as a didactic work, an attempt to teach the doctrines of 
the Nlti^astra in narratives of attractive character. This we may 
fairly pronounce to be an exaggeration and an injustice to the 
author, whose real aim we may be sure was to give pleasure, how- 
ever ready he might be to show himself an expert in the rules of 
polity, as well, as those of the Kamafastra, His distinctive quality 
is the application to the simple tale of the grand manner of 
the Kavya, though in a moderation which is utterly lost in the 
case of Subandhu and Bana. Doubtless he had predecessors in 

1 Cf. the KamasutrcC s insistence on the love of women for tellers of tales (p. 260). 

* Hertel, trans, iii. 8 ff. 
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the attempt, though they are lost to us and we cannot even say 
whether the Bhattara Haricandra to whom Bana refers in the 
introduction to his Harsacarita as a fine author of prose was a 
predecessor of Dandin. It may be conjectured that the applica- 
tion of the Kavya style to prose had its origin in panegyrics 
such as are seen in the inscriptions of Rudradaman and Harisena 
which we have already considered, and that it was only later that 
it was thought suitable to apply similar methods to tales. The 
application, of course, made the tale vitally different from its 
effect in its more simple form. The work of Gunadhya, even 
through its changed forms, as it has come down to us gives the 
definite impression of swift and easy narrative, the poets not 
pausing to exercise their descriptive talents ; Dandiirleads the way 
to the result that the narrative is a mere skeleton, the descriptions 
the essence. 

In Dandin, however, we are far from the period when an exer- 
cise in style is aimed at. The main interest of the romance lies 
in the substance, 1 with its vivid and picturesque account of low 
life and adventure, of magicians and fraudulent holy men, of 
princesses and ruined kings, of hetairai, of expert thieves, of 
fervent lovers, who in a dream or by a prophecy are urged on to 
seek the beloved. The world of the gods is regarded with singu- 
larly little respect, and the ministers to holiness are equally far 
from finding favour. Not that there is a total disregard of moral 
considerations ; one prince consoles himself for his action in 
seeking to secure the wife of another, and slaying to fulfil the 
end, by moral principles. It is legitimate according to the text- 
books to abandon one of the three ends of man, duty, profit, and 
love, if it tends to the attainment of the other two, and if he has 
violated duty he has enabled his parents to escape from captivity, 
has secured himself the delights of love and the possession of 
a realm. Apaharavarman again is a prince of thieves ; he plans 
on the model laid down by Karnlsuta, author of an unhappily 
lost text-book on the art, to rob a city in order, it is true, to 
reimburse an unfortunate who has been robbed by a hetaira; 

1 How far original is unknown. In vi the insertion of stories has a parallel in the 
Katkasariisagara where the Vetala stories come in the report of the sixth minister, and 
there is a parallel for Nitatnbavati. The figures pf the ungrateful and the ideal wives 
here have parallels in Jatakas 193 and 546 ; Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 357. 
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moreover, he understands that there are too many misers in 
residence. Mantragupta in disguise worms himself into the con- 
fidence of a foolish king, persuades him to bathe in the sea in 
order to acquire greater beauty, murders him, and parades him- 
self before the people as the new form of the king, extolling the 
wonderful deed that has been accomplished, which has put to 
shame all mockers as to the powers of the gods to work miracles. 
Vifruta in order to secure his protege’s restoration to power 
makes use both of the temple and the name of Durga to per- 
petrate a successful fraud. The gods appear as justifying the 
most disgraceful deeds ; the moon god is cited as justifying 
adultery, the hetaira in her successful effort to pervert the pious 
ascetic can find authority in the scandals regarding heaven. The 
ascetic is far from being adamant, and it is not Brahmins alone 
who are subject to satire ; the merchant whom she plunders down 
to his loin-cloth abandons that also and becomes a Digambara 
Jain monk, but confesses that the sublime teachings of the Jina 
are but a swindle. The Brahmins again with their reports of evil, 
requiring a special sacrifice with vessels of pure gold, are derided, 
while nuns are all go-betweens and one Buddhist lady is the head 
procuress in the service of a hetaira. The might of fate does not 
rule the affairs of these active princes ; true, Apaharavarman 
when caught stealing, Purnabhadra captured by robbers, ascribe to 
this cause their mishaps, but they both are ready and able by human 
exertion to defeat effectively the decrees of that unstable deity. 

The realism of Dandin’s outlook is entirely in accord with one 
strain of Indian tradition, that which from the Rgveda onwards 
notes and describes the sins of the gods, without any moral 
protest. It stands out the more prominently when it is 
compared with the pious attitude of the author of the Purva- 
plthika. To him the sacrifice is the power that brings the gods ; 
Rajahansa is praised because of his devotion to. the priests, the 
gods on earth, while Dandin denies them that appellation save in 
one passage where his use for them of dkaranitala-taitila is 
sneering, the term meaning also ‘ rhinoceroses ’. The king’s 
domestic priest possesses the full holiness of Brahman himself, 
and despite his appalling deeds the Brahmin Matanga, because he 
died in saving another Brahmin, after an interesting tour of 
inspection of Yama’s hells is restored to life, and by his devotion 
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to Qiva is rewarded with the aid of Rajavahana to enable him to 
win an Asura princess and lordship of the nether regions. Not 
valour but Qiva’s club gives the king of Malava victoiy over 
Rajahansa. Dandin makes a joke out of Markandeya’s curse 
which condemns Suratamanjari, whose pearl necklace fell on the 
ascetic when bathing, to become a silver chain. The Purvapithika 
parts Qamba from his wife for two months because of the curse 
of a water-fowl. The princes no longer are free agents ; the great 
Vamadeva and his acolytes protect and guard the father and the 
princess ; Rajavahana can win his princess only by a Brahmin's aid. 

Characteristic of Dandin is his power of characterization which 
is not content with making alive the more important figures on 
his stage, but invests with life and reality the minor personages. 
The ascetic Marlci, the merchant Vasupalita, and their seducer 
Kamamanjari, the old Brahmin who meets Pramati at the cock- 
fight and seconds him con amove in the trick to win his bride, 
improving on his instructions, the police commandant Kantaka, 
who is deluded into believing that the king’s daughter is in love 
with him and treasures the nurse’s soiled garment as a pledge of 
affection, and the nurse herself, £rgalika, who seconds Apahara- 
varman’s efforts to win the princess, are all depicted with liveli- 
ness, force, and insight. Nor is Dandin limited in range ; in 
chapter viii we have a deeper note in the characterization of the 
young king Anantavarman, his loyal minister Vasuraksita, whom 
he casts aside because his advice is too wise for his taste, and the 
shallow but witty courtier Viharabhadra whose advice leads to 
the utter ruin of realm and king. 

The humour and wit of the author are remarkable and far 
more attractive to modern taste than are usually these qualities in 
Indian works. The whole work is pervaded by the humour of 
the wild deeds of the princes, their determination to secure what 
they wish, and their light-hearted indifference to the morality of 
the means which they employ. The deception of Marlci 1 by the 
hetaira is perfectly drawn ; the damsel pretends to be enamoured 
of the holy life, the ascetic warns her of the trials and advises her 
mother, who is shocked at her daughter’s indifference to duty, to 
let her stay a short time to experience what her purpose means ; 

1 Liiders* comparison of the Rsya^nga legend (GN. 1897, p. 109) is needless. For 
Christian parallels see Gunter, Buddha , pp. 233 ff. 
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alas, it is the ascetic who learns many things not suitable for 
ascetics. The silver chain which binds the captive turns itself 
into a beautiful maiden in an unexpected but delightful way. 
Queen Vasundhara finds a brilliant way of spreading a false 
rumour ; she invites the oldest of the citizens and the highest of 
the ministers to a secret conclave at which under the most solemn 
pledge of secrecy she reveals the canard . There is admirable wit 
in Apaharavarman’s pious resolve to bring into a better frame of 
mind the misers of Campa by revealing to their eyes the perish- 
able nature of all that is earthly, in vulgar parlance by stealing 
their money. Mitragupta offers Candrasena a magic ointment to 
make her appear like a female ape to the prince, but she replies 
that she does not wish in this life to be parted from her mortal 
body. Arthapala finds in the earth a lovely damsel whom he 
likens to the goddess of royal sovereignty who has taken refuge in 
the earth to avoid the sight of so many bad kings. Upahara- 
varman makes a very bitter jest at the expense of king Vikata- 
varman who is under the impression that he is his beloved queen ; 
to confirm him in this view he asks him to swear to confine his love 
in future with his new form to the queen alone: the fool is pre- 
pared to take the oath but Upaharavarman continues: kirn vd 
gapathena ? kaiva hi manusi mamparibhavisyati ? yady apsarobhik 
samgacchase samgacchasva kamam. kathaya kani te rahasydni. 
tatkathanante tvatsvarupabhrahgah . f Nay, what need of an oath ? 
What woman can vie with me? But if thou wouldst mate with 
the Apsarases, thou mayst do so at pleasure. Tell me thy 
secrets ; when thou hast told, thy change of shape will come to 
pass.’ The foolish king little knows the meaning of the words 
which portend his wedlock with a denizen of the next world, and 
a change not to a fairer form but the passing of this mortal 
life. 

In the arrangement of his work Dandin shows distinct judge- 
ment. He varies his tone; from the light-hearted or grim 
humour of chapters ii and v we pass to the earnest tragedy of 
chapter viiL He alters his form ; while most of the books are 
without break of subject, in chapter vi we have four clever tales, 
those of Dhuminl, GominI, Nimbavatl, and Nitambavatl, told in 
succession to illustrate the maxim that cunning alone is able to 
accomplish the most difficult ends. If the work had been com- 
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pleted, as we have seen, before the present opening, we should 
doubtless have had some pictures of ancient love scenes. 

Dandin is unquestionably masterly in his use of language. He 
is perfectly capable of simple easy narrative, and in the speeches 
which he gives to his characters he avoids carefully the error of 
elaboration of language. But he is prepared to exhibit his talent 
and command of the language in descriptions and in these he is 
markedly an adherent of the Vaidarbha style, and excels, as 
a traditional estimate holds, in pleasing sound effects. He aims 
both at exactness of expression and clearness of sense, at the 
avoidence of harsh sounds and exaggeration or bombast; he 
attains beauty, harmony of sound, and effective expression of 
sentiment. He makes free use, but with reasonable moderation, 
of the right in prose to construct long compounds, but they in the 
main are not difficult of comprehension. His desire to vary his 
forms of description is marked and receives effective illustration. 
Twice he has to describe the beauty of a slumbering maiden ; in 
the first case 1 he resorts to a complete catalogue of all her per- 
fections as the hero gazes on her and notes them in minutest 
detail through her thin garments ; in the second case there is no 
realistic description, but four similes from mythology and nature 
serve to express her loveliness . 2 Yet again a picture is given of 
beauty unveiled, but the occasion is different ; the hero sets up as 
an astrologer, and in this capacity has the privilege of inspecting 
youthful beauty presented to him to ascertain if it possesses the 
auspicious signs of suitability for marriage . 3 Reference has 
already been made to the witty close of the description of the 
beautiful maiden of the underground dwelling, where the jest is 
given special point by following on several more stereotyped 
complimentary epithets . 4 Another description is decidedly 
ingenious and is addressed to the lovely one herself: bhamini 
nanu bahv aparaddham bhavaiyd cittajanmano yad amusya jivi- 
tabhutdm Ratim cikriya kadarthitavatl dhanuryastim bhrfdata- 
bhydmbhramaramdldmaylmjydm nlldlakadyutibhir astrdny apah- 
gavlksitavrstibhir maharajanadhvajapatdh$ukaih da$anacchada- 
mayukhajdlaih prathamastihrdam Malay amdrutam parimalapati- 
yasd nih$vdsapavanena par ab hr tamtam atimanjulaih praldpaih 
puspamaylm patdkdm bhujayastibhydm digvijaydrambhapurna - 
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kumbhamithunam urojayugalena krldasaro ndbhimandalena 
samnahyarathamandalam gronimandalena bkavanaratnatorana- 
sta m bhayugala m uruyugalena lilakarnakisalayaih caranatalapra- 
bhabhih. ‘ Hast thou, gracious lady, not wrought much wrong 
on our lord Love ? Hast thou not utterly eclipsed with thy 
form Rati, who is all his life to him ; with thy creeper-like brows 
the staff of his bow ; his bowstring formed of a row of bees with 
the flashings of thy dark locks ; his arrows with the showers of 
thy sidelong glances ; the silk of his saffron-dyed banner with 
the ruddy rays darting from thy lips ; his dearest friend, the 
wind from Malaya, with the sweet fragrance of thy breath ; the 
Kokila with thy charming utterance ; his flower ensign with 
the flagstaffs of thy arms ; the two bowls which were filled when 
he started to conquer the world with thy two rounded breasts, 
the lake in which he plays with the circle of thy navel; the 
rounded frame of his battle-chariot with thy round hips ; the 
twin pillars of the jewelled arch of his palace with thy twin 
thighs ; the lotus behind his ear with which he plays with the 
gleaming red of the soles of thy feet?’ The same variety is 
seen in his many changes of expression in describing the dawn 
and the sunset, which he delights to do. So Upaharavarman 
sees the dawn thus : cintayaty eva mayi makarnavonmag7iamar 
tandaturahga macvasarayavadhii teva vyavartata iriyama samu - 
dragarbhavasajadikrta iva mandapratapo divasakarak prddur 
dslt ‘While yet I pondered, night passed away, as though 1 
wafted away by the hot breath of the steeds of the sun as he 
emerged from the mighty ocean, and the sun stood revealed, but 
yet feeble his might as though he had been paralysed by his 
dwelling within the bosom of the sea/ There is a very effective 
example of the simplicity and vividness of his style in his account 
in the legend of Dhuminl of the appalling famine which led to 
the tragic events of that tale : ksinasaram sasyam osadhayo 
bandhya na phalavanto vanaspatayah kllbd meghd bhinnasrotasah 
sravaniyah pahkayesdni palvaldni ?iihsyandany utsamandaldni 
viralibhutani kandamzdaphalam avahlnak katha galitah kalyanot- 
savakriyd bahulZbkuidni taskarahddny anyonyam abhaksayan pra- 
jak paryalunthann Has tato balakapandurdni naracirakkapdlani 
paryahindanta atshah kdkamandalyak cunylbhutdni nagaragra - 
makharvataputabhedanadinu 4 The corn lost all its strength, the 
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herbs became barren, the trees bore no fruit, the clouds rained not, 
the beds of the streams became dry, the tanks were reduced to mud, 
the springs ceased to flow, bulbs, roots, and fruits were hard to 
find, all ceased to converse or celebrate auspicious events, hordes 
of robbers became more common, people ate one another in their 
hunger, men's skulls, bleached white as cranes, rolled about, great 
flocks of starving crows flew around, while cities great and small, 
market-places, villages, and other resorts of men were aban- 
doned.’ It is significant that the author of the Purvaplthika is 
quite unable to vie in description with his model, though he 
exaggerates the length of his compounds and in the introduction 
commits himself to a stanza playing on Dandin’s name. He 
commits also the grave fault of excessive use of alliterations, 
^perpetrating the continuous riming effect of : kumcira marabki - 
„ rama ramadyapaurnsa rusd bhasmikrtdrayo rayopakasitasami- 
rand ranabhiyanena yatienabhyudayafansam rdjanam akdrsuh . 
" ‘ The princes, beautiful as Mara himself, with the heroism of 
Rama and other heroes, reducing their enemies to ashes in their 
- rage, in their swiftness defeating even the wind, advancing in 
r- their chariots to battle assured the king of victory.’ It may be 
s doubted whether it is not to his carelessness rather than to clerical 
} errors or to learned pedantry that we should ascribe the incorrect 
forms mahaddyudha , mahadabhikhyd, mahadaga , dvoci, fdsan> 
adangi, presented by manuscript tradition . 1 These are very 
different from the forms which have been censured in Dandin, 
such as dlihgayitum , brahmanabruvah , enam anurakta , which are 
clearly defensible as they stand. 

It must not, however, be denied that we see traces here and 
there of the desire even in Dandin to strain language. The iottr 
de force by which chapter vii is spoken by Mantragupta without 
any labial letters 2 because his loved one had bitten him so 
deeply on the lower lip that he could not form labials is note- 
worthy but hardly admirable, and in chapter ii we find a piece 3 
of complex argument elliptically expressed which might do credit 

1 For differences in language between the Purvaplthika and the text of Dandin, see 
Gawronski, Sprathl. Untcrsuckungm ubtr das Mrcchakatika und das Dafakum&ra- 
carita (1907), pp. 47 ff. 

a In Kavyadar$a , iii. 83, the difficulty of the feat is recognized. Cf. Jacobi, ZDMG, 
xl» 99. Pindar is credited with writing a poem without s ; cf. Ohlert, Ratscl und 
Ratselspriiche , pp. 3 ff. 5 p. 50, 11 . 7 ff. (ed. Biihler). 
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for difficulty of comprehension to Subandhu or Bana. But in 
him these deviations are exceptions, and though Indian taste 
would never have ranked his style with that of the other great 
romancers it is greatly to be preferred on modern standards. In 
one point, however, Dandin surpasses Subandhu. He obeys the 
rule that the perfect shall only be used in describing what is not 
part of one's personal experience. 1 Hence in the narratives of 
the princes the perfect is excluded, although it is permitted in 
the four short tales inserted in chapter vi ; in the princes’ narra- 
tive he uses only imperfects, aorists, the historical present, and 
participles, active and passive. His frequent use of aorists is 
doubtless a sign of his familiarity with grammar and his anxiety 
to exhibit the fact. 

4 . Subandhu 

Of Subandhu we know as little as of Dandin. He appears 
first in Bana who mentions in the introduction to the Harsacarita 
the Vasavadatta as quelling the pride of poets, and in the 
Kddambarl in celebrating his own work he uses the epithet 
atidvayl , * surpassing two,’ which is believed to refer to the Vasa - 
vadatta^ and the Brkaikatka of Gunadhya. That Subandhu’s 
work is meant is not now very seriously questioned, Peterson 
himself having long since withdrawn his suggestion to that effect. 
Subandhu’s name appears with those of Bhasa, Kalidasa, and 
Haricandra in Vakpatiraja’s Gaiidavaha ; he is classed with 
Mentha. Bharavi, and Bana by Mankha in his f 'rikanthacarita ; 
and Kaviraja in the Rdghavapandavlya boasts that Subandhu^ 
he, and Bana are masters of ambiguous diction ; while a Kanarese 
inscription of A. D. 1168 ascribes to him mastery in Kavya. 
Quite late tradition makes him a contemporary of the legendary 
Vikramaditya and a nephew of Vararuci. But the only refer- 
ence to that monarch shows him to have been in the remote 
past, and the date of Subandhu must depend on his priority to 
Bana, which is borne out by a mass of obvious coincidences in 
diction, and on the other hand by his own literary allusions. Of 
the many works known to the poet most are decidedly older, 
such as the epics, the Kdmasutra , the Chandoviciti section of the 

1 Speyer, Sansk. SynL, p. 248. 

a Ed. F. Hall, BI. 1859 ; South Indian text, ed. L. H. Gray, CUIS. 8, 1913, with 
translation. Cf. Peterson, Subkasittivalij p. 133. 
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Natyagdstra, , and the Brhaikathd\ but he knew well not only 
the Upanisads but also the Nyaya and Mlmansa schools of 
philosophy and Buddhism. One passage enables us to fix an 
upper date with some certainty ; he describes a maiden as 
nydyasihitim iva Uddyotakarasvarupam Bauddhasamgatim iva 
Alamkarabhusitam . It is impossible to doubt that Uddyotakara 
r is referred to ; perhaps the reference following is to Dharmaklrti, 
the Buddhist logician, as Qivarama asserts, because we know now 
that Uddyotakara possibly used and was used by Dharmaklrti, and 
nothing can be more natural than to find the two together. 
This means, 1 however, in view of the evidence available as to 
Dharmaklrtis date, that Subandhu must be placed in the second 
quarter of the seventh century and that he was only a contem- 
porary of Bana whose work came to fruition before Bana’s. 
Unlike that author, he cannot have enjoyed the patronage of 
Harsavardhana, and we may presume that his activity was 
carried on at some other capital. 

5. The Vasavadatta 

' Though the name Vasavadatta is famous in Indian literature, 
we do not find in it any parallel for the tale of Subandhu, unless 
we infer from the mere name recorded as the subject of an 
Akhyayika by Patanjali on Katyayana 2 that he knew of this 
story, a most implausible theory. Nor is it of much consequence 
whether we regard the work as falling technically into the cate- 
gory of Akhyayika or Katha. Bana 3 indeed, seems to suggest 
the former appellation as appropriate, but while Dandin 4 is no 
doubt right in dismissing controversy on this point as foolish, it 
is clear that, if distinctions are made, the Vasavadatta accords 
with the nature of a Katha. Thus, if we take the essential feature 
of an Akhyayika to be that it is told by the hero, is divided into 
Ucchvasas, has passages in Vaktra 5 and Aparavaktra metres, 
these characteristics do not suit the text ; if, on the other hand, 
we adopt Amarasinha’s 6 distinction and make the subject-matter 

1 Keith, JRAS. 1914, pp. 1102 ff. The Alamhara is not to be regarded as a work 
on poetics. 

2 On Panini, iv. 3. S7 ; cf. on iv, 2. 60. 

8 Harsacarita , v. 10. 

5 Cf. Subandhu (ed. Hall), p. 184. 


4 Kavyddart^a^ L 23 ff. 

8 i. 6. 5. 
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mid-Victorian conceptions of propriety to India is obviously 
absurd and wholly misleading. Indian writers, not excluding 
Kalidasa, indulge habitually con amore in minute descriptions of 
the beauty of women and the delights of love which are not in 
accord with western conventions of taste. But the same condem- 
nation was applied by contemporaries to Swinburne, and Shake- 
speare’s frankness is more resented by English than by German 
taste. What is essential is to repel the connexion of such 
descriptions with immorality, and to assert that they must be 
approved or condemned on artistic grounds alone. There is all 
the world of difference between what we find in the great poets of 
India and the frank delight of Martial and Petronius in descrip- 
tions of immoral scenes. 

What we have in Subandhu is an exercise in style applied in 
descriptions of mountain, river, stream, the valour of the prince, 
the beauty of the heroine, and the strife of the contending armies, 
whose struggle led to the loss of the princess, who unwittingly 
trespassed into the garden of an ascetic and was cursed by him 
with the customary injustice of his kind to become a stone. Of 
serious characterization there is nothing whatever ; Subandhu’s 
own claim is that he is a storehouse of cleverness in the composi- 
tion of works in which there is a pun in every syllable ( pratyaksa - 
raglesamayavinyasavaidagdhyan idhi ) , and this is carried out in 
prose with occasional verses interspersed and with an introduction 
in verse. Subandhu’s translator has generously — and not without 
justice — claimed for him a true melody. in the long rolling com- 
pounds, a sesquipedalian majesty which can never be equalled 
except in Sanskrit, a lulling music in the alliterations, and a com- 
pact brevity in the paronomasias which are in most cases veritable 
gems of terseness and twofold appropriateness. In fact Su- 
bandhu’s ideal was clearly the Gauda style with its enormous 
compounds, its love of etymologizing, its deliberate exaggera- 
tion, its love of harsh sounds, its fondness for alliteration, its 
attempt to match sense closely with sound, its research for 
recondite results in the use of figures and above all in parono- 
masias and cases of apparent incongruity. How far Subandhu’s 
accomplishment was original we cannot say in the absence of so 
much literature now lost, but Dandin certainly is very different 
in style, and it is of interest that in the period after Subandhu 
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we begin to find in inscriptions 1 a rather free use of paronomasias 
and the figure incongruity (virodha). Thus, as a parallel to 
Subandhu’s dhanadenapi pracetasd , 4 who is Kubera, yet also 
Vanina, for he is generous, yet wise/ we have dhanado pi na 
pramattah^ i he was Kubera, not Varuna, for he was generous, 
not inattentive/ It must, however, be said that alliteration, 
pretty when used with a point, becomes tedious when practised 
too often, and it is impossible not to be wearied by a string of 
puns even if they cannot be styled obscene and are at the worst 
only dull. Granted that the poet’s fancy 2 is able, with the re- 
sources of the Sanskrit language, to find a vast variety of clever 
double entendres , moderation and judgement are conspicuously 
lacking throughout in Subandhu. Moreover, he has to perfection 
the capacity of constructing a vast sentence which rests on a single 
verb, while in its enormous compass by means of a series of 
epithets, each composed of a long compound, it contains infinitely 
more matter than the mind can conveniently assimilate at one 
time. The disadvantage of the prose form is here abundantly 
apparent ; the stanza compels compression and a certain modera- 
tion, and Subandhu has verses 3 which show that, when placed 
under restraint, he was capable of really effective writing. The 
picture of the lion’s attack lacks puns and is admirable. 

pa$yodancadavancadancitavapuhpa$cardhapurvardhabhak 
stabdhottaiiitaprstkanisthitamaiiagbhiigiiagralahgulabhrt 
dahstrakotiviqahkatasyakuharah kurvan satam utkatdm 
utkarnah kurute kramam karipatau krurakrtik kesari. 

* See, the lion, raising the hind quarters of his fair body, with the 
fore quarters depressed, his tail, slightly bent, remaining poised 
over his firm arched back, his cavernous mouth terrible with the 
tips of his fangs, tossing aloft his mane, with ears erect, doth 
make, with aspect dread, his assault on the lord of elephants/ 
The picture of the lion is perfect in every detail, and the allitera- 
tions rather heighten the effect, while the frequent use of t and 

1 Gwalior inscr. (874-5) El* J* * 57 ; cf. inscr. of Govinda III (807-8), El. vi. 
24611. and others (Gray, p. 31). 

2 Here and there he reduced to prose older verses ; Zachariae, Guitipu jdkau mudi t 
pp. 38 a 

_ * After the twelve Ary as of the introduction there are only three cases of verses, 
Arya, (^ardulavikndita (2) ; QikharinI, Sragdhara ; Ary a. 
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harsh sound-combinations makes the effect all the more impres- 
sive, illustrating what in poetics ranks as Svabhavokti, which is 
in essentials a vivid description. An instance of the figure 
Sahokti, unified description, which is found already in the Rama - 
yana> is found in : samam dvisam dhanusam ca jivakrstim yodhag 
cakruh. ‘ The warriors drew at once their bow-strings and took 
their enemies’ lives.’ The figure Utpreksa, lively fancy, is seen 
in many imaginative flights, such as the description of the moon 
as: dadkidkdvale kalaksapanakagrasapinda iva nigayamunaphe- 
napunja iva menakdnakhamdrjanagilagakala iva , 4 white as curd, 
shaped like a ball of food for an ascetic’s meal, as it were a mass 
of the foam of the Yamuna, night, a sliver of stone for the polish- 
ing of Menaka’s nails.’ Akin to this is the mental picture in- 
volved in supposition, Sambhavana : tvatkrte yanaya vedananu- 
bhiita sa yadi nabhah patrdyate sdgaro meldna?idayate brahmayate 
lipikaro bhu jagarajaya te kathakas tada kim api katham apy 
anekayugasahasrair abhilikhyaie kathyate va. c The sorrow that 
this maiden hath endured because of thee might be written or 
told only in some way or another in thousands of aeons, if the 
sky became the paper, the sea the inkwell, Brahman himself the 
scribe, and the Lord of Serpents the narrator .’ 1 Within limits 
puns are attractive, as in the verse : 

sa . rasavatta vihata na vakd vilasanti carati no kankak 

saraslva kirtigesam gatavati bhuvi Vikramdditye . 

* Moisture is gone (eloquence is destroyed), the cranes sport not 
(new men plume themselves), the heron is gone (who devours not 
whom ?), like a lake Vikramaditya hath left the earth, save 
indeed in fame.’ Even on a larger scale it may be effective : 
'ivakrstim sa cakre mrdhabJmvi dhanusah gatrur asid gatasur 

laksaptir margandnam abhavad aribale tadyagas te?ia labdham 
mukta tena ksameti tvaritam aribalair uttamdngaih pravista 

Pancatvam dvesisainye gatam avanipatir napa samkhydntaram . 

* The king on the battlefield drew to himself the life (string) of 
his bow; yet the enemy perished. In the host of the foe sup- 
pliants received a lakh of gold (the king’s arrows found their 
mark), yet the glory (due to them for generosity) was won by 
him. Thinking he had abandoned the earth, the foe swiftly 

1 For parallels cf. R. Kohler, Kl. Schriftm , iii. 293 ff. ; Zachariae, Kl. Schrifien , 
pp. 205 f. 
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occupied it with their heads (the king losing patience, the foe was 
swiftly laid low with head on earth in death). The hostile host 
five times sought battle (met with death) ; the king needed no 
higher number (as all were disposed of).' Still, while this com- 
mingling of the pun, Qlesa, and apparent incongruity, Virodha or 
Virodhabhasa, is ingenious, it is clearly fatiguing when kept up. 
Still more irritating is the further development in the figure of 
exhaustive statement, Parisamkhya, when it is intended to ex- 
press by words not only their literal sense but a denial of what 
might be the sense if a pun were intended ; thus in netrotpata?iam 
munindm we are to see the sense ‘there was plucking out of 
roots in the case of wormwood trees only (for ascetics do not 
pluck out their eyes)/ Sound effects are sometimes ingenious, as 
in the following Yamaka describing the wind : andolitakusu - 
makesare kegarenumnsi ranitaiyiadhuramamnam ramaninam 
vikacakumudakare mudakare , 4 rocking the filaments of the 
flowers, stealing the pollen from the hair of fair damsels with 
sweet chiming jewels, expanding many a lotus, and causing 
delight/ But alliteration, Anuprasa, can be merely tedious, as 
in the description of the Reva as : m adakal akalahahsasdrasard- 
sitodbhran tabhakkutavikatapucchacchatavyadh u t avikacakamala- 
kJiandavigaliiantakarandabindnsandohasurabhitasalilayd , 4 whose 
waters were fragrant by the many drops of juice fallen from the 
fragments of full-blown lotuses shaken by many a monstrous tail 
of fish scared by the notes, indistinct through passion, of the 
geese and herons/ It is clear that this is an utter abuse of 
language . 1 The work would indeed be unreadable, were it not 
for the care taken by the author to vary Inis long compounds by 
occasional short words in order to permit the reader to breathe 
and gain some comprehension of what has gone before, and 
notably in occasional short dialogue passages,as when he describes 
the talk of lovers at night, he realizes the necessity of the use of 
short sentences. But if his tale is of the genus Katha, he does 
his best by length of compounds to establish the falsity of the 
suggestion of Anandavardhana 2 that the compounds of Akhya- 
yikas can be longer than those of the Katha. 

1 Cf. Peterson’s denunciation of the c graceless string of extravagant and indecent 

puns’. Martial has equally been too freely censured for indecency, e. g. Tenffel- 
Schwabe, Hist , Rom. Lit,, § 322. 5. * DhvanydIoka } pp. 143 ft., c L 134 ft. 
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6. Bands Life and Works 

Bana has most fortunately preserved for us some account of 
his fame by giving up the first two and a half chapters of his 
Harsacarita to an account of himself and his family. He was 
a Brahmin of the Vatsyayanas, whose mythical origin he depicts 
in detail ; his great-grandfather Pa<;upata had a son Arthapati 
who had eleven sons, of whom Citrabhanu married the Brahmin 

r 

lady Rajyadevi and had as son Bana. His mother died young, 
and his father brought him up with tender care until, after his 
initiation at the age of fourteen, he died untimely ; the history 
of this part of his life is hinted at in the touching picture at the 
beginning of the Kadambari of the fate of the young parrot. 
After his father’s death Bana mixed, it is clear, in dubious com- 
pany, though in part it was literary, including a poet in the 
vernacular (bhasakavi), Ifana, the Prakrit poet Vayuvikara, two 
panegyrists, a painter, two singers, a music teacher, an actor, 
a Qaiva devotee, a Jain monk, a Brahmin mendicant, and many 
others. A fit of wandering seized him and he went far, acquiring 
evil repute in abundance. But by consorting with the wise and 
the good he claims to have redeemed a misspent youth, and 
finally returned to his home at Prltikuta. When there he 
received a royal summons through Krsna, brother of Harsa- 
vardhana, who as a friend warned him to make his peace with 
the king — which suggests that Bana had been engaged in some- 
thing worse than sowing wild oats. At any rate he went to the 
royal camp, and was received with marked coldness even accord- 
ing to his own account by the king, but shortly afterwards 
received the royal favour. That is all we know definitely of his 
fate in life. He proceeds to tell us that. he recited the Harsacarita 
because on a visit home he was asked to speak of the great king, 
but the story is unfinished, and what is more striking, the Kadam - 
bari also is incomplete, though an end was made for it by his son 
Bhusana Bhatta or Bhatta Pulina, who states that he did so because 
regret was felt at the incomplete condition of the work. It is by 
no means clear which of the two works really was written first, 
though there is a good deal to be said for the priority of the 
Harsacarita . We may, however, believe that there was much 
touching-up of either tale during Bana’s lifetime. 
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Of Bana s date we are approximately certain ; he must have 
been fairly young when Harsavardhana in his greatness patronized 
him, and we have no reason to suppose that he first became 
acquainted with the king early in his reign. 1 It is assumed in 
the Harsacartta that the king disposed of his enemy, the Gauda 
king, and as reference is made to the king’s vow to assume the 
garb of a Buddhist mendicant when he has punished his brother’s 
murder, we may assume that Bana was well aware of the 
Buddhist sentiments which Hiuen Tsang so fully records. We 
may hold, therefore, that Bana wrote late in his reign, which 
ended in 647, and this is borne out by his mention of the 
Vdsavadatta , which he clearly imitated. Of the legend which 
makes him a son-in-law of the poet Mayura we can find no con- 
firmation in his narrative, for among his associates he merely 
mentions a snake-doctor Mayuraka, and it would be amazing if 
he really passed over without allusion his being his father-in-law. 
He was, it will be seen, a Brahmin of pure race, of means, and 
royal favour, but he was clearly far from bigoted ; he presents 
to us abundant and detailed proof of the amity in which 
Buddhists and very many kinds of Hindu sectaries lived together, 
discussing and disputing, but without the rancour which the 
Chinese pilgrim’s reports suggest sometimes showed itself against 
the Buddhists. 

Besides his two romances, Bana is credited with the Candtya- 
taka and with the play Parvaiiparinaya. The feebleness of that 
work both in construction and style might have deterred critics 
from accepting the attribution, and in point of fact it is clear 
that it was the production of Vamana Bhatta Bana in the 
fifteenth century. 2 The ascription of the Ratnavali to him is also 
merely an idle surmise, for the limited imagination and restrained 
diction of the author of that piece are wholly unlike the over- 
fertile conception of Bana and his amazing command of words. 
Later tradition recognized in him the poet who received, indeed, 
rich rewards from his royal patron, but whose picture of the king 

1 This is assumed by all who ascribe Bana to €. A. D. 620. We cannot even say that 
he did not know of Pnlakefin’s interruption of Harsa’s joy, recorded in an inscription 
of some poetic merit ; EHI. p. 353. 

2 R. Schmidt, AKM. xiii. 4 (1917). He wrote a Nalabhyudaya (TSS. 3, 1913) 
and the romance, imitating Bana, Vemabhnpalacarita . 
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lived on for ever, long after the elephants and the jewels given to 
the singer had passed into nothingness. 1 

7. The Harsacarita 

Bana opens the Harsacarita 2 by a brief summary in verse of 
the models in poetry whom he admired, the author of the 
Bharata , the writer of Vasavadaita , the prose of Haricandra — to 
us merely a name, Satavahana’s treasure of song, the poem of 
Pravarasena, doubtless the Setubandha in Prakrit, Bhasa’s plays, 
Kalidasa’s flowers of speech, honey-sweet, and the Brkatkatka . 
He records the love of the north for plays on words, of the west 
for sense, of the south for poetical fancy, Utpreksa, and of Gauda 
for pomp of syllables, and admits that it is hard to combine, 
what he evidently holds as ideal, a fresh subject-matter, a diction 
not common, double meanings obtained without forcing, a domi- 
nant sentiment clearly expressed, richness in sonorous words. 
Then he pronounces his purpose in a stanza often misunder- 
stood : 3 

Adhyarajakrtotsahair hrdayasthaih smrtair api 
jihvantah krsyamaneva na kavitve pravartate. 

‘ The mighty deeds of my great king, which fill my heart though 
remembered only, restrain my tongue and forbid it to proceed 
to the poet’s task.’ This seems a clear intimation that he is to 
celebrate deeds of Harsa which he heard of from others, but 
which, none the less filled so fully his heart as almost to prevent 
utterance. 

Bana then proceeds in chapter i to relate the descent of his 
family and his own life to the end of his rash youth. Chapter ii 
carries us no further than the reception of the message and his 
journey to the royal camp, where he sees and admires so fully 
the points of the king’s great steed that he can hardly exceed 
his accomplishment of hyperbole in his description of Harsa 
himself. Chapter iii relates how Bana, on a visit home, received 

1 Soddhala, Udayasundarikatka , p. 2 ; Kavyapraka$a , i. 2 ; Subhasit avail , 150. 

8 Ed. NSP. 1918; trans. E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 1897; ed. 
A. Fiihrer, BSS. 1909 ; P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1918 ; S. D. and A. B. Gajendragadkar, 
Poona, 1919. 

3 Nobel (. Indian Poetry , p. 179) still talks of AdhyarajVs Utsdha . Pischel (GN. 
1901, pp. 485-7) first recognized him as Harsa. 
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entreaties to tell of the king and how he complied. A long 
description of Sthanvlfvara, the capital of the race whence the 
king sprang, leads up to a eulogy of a mythical king Puspabhuti 
and an elaborate description of his friend and ^associate in 
adventure, Bhairavacarya. In chapter iv, after a vague allusion 
to the glorious kings sprung from Puspabhuti, we are abruptly 
carried to Prabhakaravardhana, whose great deeds are lightly 
alluded to, while the stress of the tale deals first with the queens 
behaviour during the time when her first child was yet unborn, 
the mirth and wild revelry in the city when Rajyavardhana was 
bom, the births of Harsa and his sister Rajya^rl, and the 
wedding of the latter to the Maukhari Grahavarman, evidently 
an event of great political importance to the family. With great 
skill, on this picture of happy wedlock and joyful celebration of 
a glad event follows a chapter of unrelieved tragedy. Rajya- 
vardhana is bidden attack the Hunas and departs with his great 
host ; Harsa accompanies him, but is attracted to go hunting, 
whence he is rudely recalled by learning of the grave illness of 
his father. He comes back to find the whole capital convulsed 
with anxiety, and in a series of brilliant pictures we are shown 
the illness of the fevered king whose anguish nothing can relieve, 
the certainty of a fatal issue, the suicide of Harsa’s mother 
whence her son vainly would have stayed her, the final passing 
away of the great king after an oration to his son whose sincerity 
can be felt under the embroidery of Bana’s imagination, his 
obsequies, and the deep mourning of the prince. From this 
stupor he is aroused by the return of Rajyavardhana, who is 
eager to throw on Harsa the duties of sovereignty and to 
abandon himself to grief; Harsa urges constancy and resolve, 
and at the moment of indecision the dread news is brought ; the 
Malava king has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajyajri. 
Rajyavardhana determines to proceed at once to punish, the 
miscreant, commanding Bhandi to follow with 10,000 horse, and 
declining Harsa ’s aid, lest it be doing too much honour thus to 
accumulate forces against so worthless a prince. Harsa remains 
at home in gloom, swiftly to be deepened by the report of 
Rajyavardhana’s success over the Malava king but of his 
treacherous murder by a Gauda king ; Harsa would wage imme- 
diate war, but Skandagupta gives sage advice, reinforced as usual 
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by many a parallel from legend ; Harsa obeys and prepares for 
war, while omens of evil menace the fate of his enemies. 
Chapter vii pictures in extraordinary vividness of detail the 
movements of an Indian army with its utter confusion, its vast 
masses of impedimenta, its countless camp-followers from the 
ladies of the court to the meanest hangers-on, the destruction 
wrought on the countryside, the vain claims of the landholders 
for exemption from pillage. We hear too of an ambassador from 
the king of Assam who tenders to the king a present of an 
umbrella of great beauty, and in due course the king reaches the 
Vindhya, again described in picturesque and minute detail. 
Chapter viii presents to us the figure of Nirghata, a young 
mountaineer, who is to aid Harsa in seeking in the Vindhya 
region for Rajyafrl, who has escaped from her confinement and 
is believed to be wandering in that forest region. By his 
advice the king seeks the holy ascetic Divakaramitra, whose 
hermitage, with its pious animals who have imbibed the Buddhist 
faith, is brilliantly portrayed. The king asks his aid, and as the 
holy man is regretfully admitting that he has not heard of the 
princess an ascetic enters with the news that a lady is about to 
burn herself in despair, and asks the holy man to comfort her 
and stay her deed. The king rushes to find his sister on the 
point of perishing with her maidens ; he restrains her and takes 
her to the sage. The princess begs to be allowed to end a life 
that now is worthless to her ; the sage, however, with wise words 
restrains her action and bids her live as her brother begs. Harsa 
then asks him to come with him and comfort and guide his sister 
while he carries out his vow of vengeance; this accomplished 
both will adopt the red garments of the faith. The sage gladly 
agrees ; the party returns to the camp, and the book breaks off 
in a description of the advent of night while the tale of the 
recovery of Rajyafrl is being told. 

Historically we may say that the work is of minimal value, 
though in our paucity of actual records it is something even to 
have this. But chronology is weak and confused, it is extremely 
difficult to make out the identity of the king of Malava , 1 and 
even the Gauda king is only indirectly indicated as Qafanka, 

1 Cf. Smith, EHI. pp. 350 ff. ; R. Mookeiji, JIarsha, pp. 50 if. 
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whose name is given by Hiuen Tsang. 1 Bana has not attempted 
to make intelligible the course of events which rendered it 
possible for the Gauda king to come into hostile contact with 
Rajyavardhana in or near Malaya, and it is difficult not to 
suppose that he desired, writing at a considerable distance of 
time, to leave what was long past in a vague position. What he 
does supply to history is the vivid pictures of the army, of the 
life of the court, of the sectaries and their relations to the 
Buddhists, and the avocations of a Brahmin and his friends. 

8 . The Kadambarl 

The Harsacarita ranks as an Akhyayika, and in fact it has 
been adopted as the model of that form by later writers on 
poetics such as Rajaipekhara. It is divided into Ucchvasas, con- 
tains occasional verses, and if not narrated by the hero, Harsa, is 
at least narrated by the sub-hero, Bana himself, whose history 
takes up the first two and a half chapters. The Kadambarl, on 
the other hand, is a Katha, and it lacks the distinctive marks of 
the Akhyayika. In point of fact it has a complex structure of its 
own, for it consists of a long narrative in which are interwoven 
other narratives given by characters of the work. In a sense, 
therefore, if it were worth while seeking to fix terminology in 
a manner which was unknown to Indian writers, a Katha might 
be deemed 2 a complex Akhyayika, one in which a main narrative 
was the mode in which sub-narratives came to be set forth in due 
place. The essence of the form of the Kadambarl is the use of 
these sub-narratives to explain matters which the main narrator 
could not himself know ; he does not gather all his information 
into a whole and set it out in an ordered fashion, but he allows 
us to have it as the matters came to the knowledge of his hero 
during the course of his actual experience. This is a definite 
and marked plan which makes the Kdda7nbarl in point of struc- 
ture very different from the Da$akumaracariia or a text like 
the Pancatanira , in which sub-narratives are included. It may 
originally have been the plan of the Brhathatka as Gunadhya 

1 For a defence of him see Majnmdar, Early Hist, of Bengal, pp. 16 ff. 

8 F. Lac6te, Milanges Levi, pp. 250 ff. For comments on the valueless distinctions 
in Indian writers, see Nobel, Indian Poetry , pp. 156 ff. ; S. K. BSOS. iii. 507 ff. , 
who themselves differ on one vital point, the content of the Katha. 
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conceived it, though that characteristic is lost in the versions 
which have come down to us, and in any case it is very dubious 
if the same plan were ever systematically carried out in that 
work. But it is interesting to note how, in the Kadambari and 
probably in the Brhatkathd tale whence the story is largely 
derived, we find the highest perfection of a manner beloved in 
India* the inclusion of one tale within another. In the logically 
simplest form we have it in the Jataka style where a tale of old 
is led up to by a tale of to-day, and the story ends with the 
application to to-day of the legend of the past. In such works 
as the V eidlapancavih$atika there is a closer approach to the 
Kadambari inasmuch as the tales of the Vampire are all con- 
nected with the main purpose of the king, and thus, though 
distinct in themselves, serve to help on one main purpose. In 
the Paiicatantra we reach a further improvement, for the stories, 
in themselves unconnected and many told to illustrate principles, 
are put in the mouths of the characters of the frame story, or in 
the case of narratives included in subordinate stories in the 
mouths of the persons of the latter. Yet a closer approach is 
achieved in the Da$akumdracarita in so far as the princes each 
narrate their own experiences, thus introducing a degree of life 
which is wanting in the other forms, for in the Jatakas, though 
the Bodhisattva tells a tale of what was really his past 
experience, it is not narrated in the first person. As the idea of 
the Da$akumaracarita is doubtless borrowed from the Brhatkatha> 
we have an additional proof of the free use there of this device 
of first-hand narrative which is still further developed in the 
Kadambari } because the whole of the tales told are essentially 
part of one complex action, unlike those of the princes of the 
romance of Dandin. But in one respect there is more semblance 
of realism in the Dagakumaracarita ; the Kadambari places its 
main narrative in effect in the mouth of the sage Jabali, who 
knows by his great insight the tale he relates ; he places himself 
largely at the point of view of the hero Candrapida, but that 
prince is not actually the narrator. The adoption of this device 
had already taken place in the Brhatkathd , where we find a close 

1 Ed. P. Peterson, BSS. 18S3 ; P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1920; trans. C. M. Ridding, 
1906. V. 2 of the introduction is copied in a Pallava inscr. of Amaravatl, South Ind. 
Inscr. t i, 26; Kielhorn, GN. 1903, pp. 310 1 
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parallel in substance and form to the Kadambctri in the tale of 
king Sumanas. Doubtless both Somadeva and Ksemendra may 
have been influenced by Bana’s work, and the latter certainly 
was, but there is no ground whatever to suspect that the Kash- 
mirian compilers borrowed the tale from Bana, In every respect 
the relation between what we can reconstruct as the original and 
Bana is that of development and elaboration in the romance. 

The poet opens his work with some stanzas in which he 
suggests that his Katha is seeking favour by its novel subject 
and phraseology, its brilliant vivid descriptions, its resplendent 
similes and Dipakas, figures where one word serves as predicate 
to series of clauses. We learn then of (Judraka of Vidi9a on the 
Vetravatl river; to him a Candala maiden of wondrous beauty 
brings a parrot, and after persuasion it tells the following narra- 
tive. In its youth it lost its mother and was tenderly reared, 
like Bana, by its father, who was killed by a Qabara ; the young 
parrot was taken by Harlta to the hermitage of his father, Jabali, 
who looks kindly at the bird and says that it is reaping the fruit 
of past misconduct. On entreaty Jabali tells the tale which the 
parrot repeats. We hear of Taraplda of Ujjain and his minister 
Qukanasa ; the moon seems in a vision to enter the queen who 
bearsT’glorious son, Candrapida, while (Jukanasa is blessed with 
Vai9ampayana,_ bom of a lotus placed in his wife’s bosom. The 
two grow up in loving amity ; at sixteen, when both have been 
fully trained, they are brought home from the place in which 
they have spent their time, and Candrapida receives the gift of 
a wondrous^horse^ ^Itidrayudha^ and from the queen a maiden 
Pattralekha, a captive daughter of the king of Kuluta. With his 
steed to aid him and the sage counsel of £ukanasa to guide him, 
he enters on a campaign of world conquest lasting three years. 
But one day, seeing a pair of Kinnaras 1 , quaint semihuman 
animals, he pursues them so far that he is lost and arrives at 
a lovely lake graced by the presence of a lovelorn maiden, 
Mahapveta. On his persuasion she tells her tale in the first 
person. She is daughter of a Gandharva and an Apsaras ; she 
had seen a beautiful ascetic boy, Pundarika, and his friend, 
Kapinjala, learned that the former was the mind-bom son of 

1 Cf. Foucher, V Art Greco- Bouddhique du Gandhdra, ii. 21 f. 
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LaksmI, goddess of beauty, and the ascetic Qvetaketu, had loved 
him, but too late to prevent his death from unfulfilled longing. 
At this point she faints but, revived by Candraplda, proceeds to 
the end. She had decided to die, but, as she was about to ascend 
the pyre a majestic figure descended from the sky, took up 
Pundarlka’s body and promised her reunion if she lived ; hence 
her decision to live at lake Acchoda awaiting her beloved. We 
are then told how Candraplda learns of her friend Kadambar'i of 
like descent, who will not wed because her friend remains 
a maiden ; Mahafveta takes the prince with her to visit her 
friend, of whom Candraplda becomes deeply enamoured, while 
she shares his love. But, before the two have plighted troth, 
Candraplda is compelled by a summons from his father to return, 
and, leaving Pattralekha with Kadambarl for a few days, he 
hurries on, bidding Vaipampayana bring back his forces. He is 
received with joy at Ujjain, but is tormented by love, and gladly 
hears of his dear one from Pattralekha ; at this point Bana’s work 
ends and his son’s continuation begins. Further news comes 
from Keyuraka, increasing Candraplda’s desire to return to 
Kadambarl, but he must await Vaicampayana and the host. The 
latter comes, but the officers tell the sad tale of the fact that 
Vaifampayana had insisted on staying at the lake as one dis- 
traught ; the king suggests that Candraplda has done him some 
wrong, but Qukanasa hotly defends the prince and blames his son, 
while Candraplda is convinced that Va^ampayana is blameless. 
Permitted to seek him, he proceeds to the lake, and finds 
Mahapveta in even more profound grief than before. She narrates 
her tale : Vaipampayana had fallen in love with her, she, true to 
Pundarlka, had repulsed him, and, wearied with his parrot repeti- 
tions of love, had cursed him to become a parrot, whereupon he 
had forthwith died. This is too much for Candraplda who dies 
straightway. Maha^veta mourns him, when Kadambarl with 
Pattralekha enters, resolves on death, prepares the pyre, when 
a light breaks forth from the bed and a voice from heaven tells 
Mah^veta that Pundarlka’s body is incorruptible in heaven, 
while Kadambarl is to guard Candraplda's body until the curse 
which slew him is over. Pattralekha, who had fainted, awakes, 
springs on Indrayudha who is among the mourners, dashes into 
the lake whence emerges Kapinjala. He now takes up the tale ; 
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when Pundarlka’s body was carried away, he had followed and 
the Moon had deigned to explain the happening; dying, Punda- 
rlka had cursed him, though blameless, to suffer himself on earth 
the pangs of that love which was destroying him. He in turn 
has vowed that Pundarlka should share his misfortunes and had 
taken the body away to keep until the appointed time of his own 
descent to earth. Kapinjala was returning with this news, when 
he was cursed by a semidivine being, over whom he ran, to 
become a horse ; on entreaty the curse was modified to end this 
condition on his master’s death, and he learned that the Moon 
and Pundarlka were about to be incarnated as Candrapida and 
Vai^ampayana, and he as the horse Indrayudha. So saying, 
Kapinjala goes out to seek Qvetaketu’s advice to end the curse ; 
of Pattralekha he knows nothing. Mahagveta and Kadambari 
decided to spend the time together beside the body of the prince 
which became lovelier every day, and Taraplda and (Jukanasa 
with their wives joined in the vigil. Here ended Jabali’s tale, 
and the parrot knew the truth, that it was Vai^ampayana dreeing 
the weird appointed for him. The impatient parrot desires to 
know its future fate, but is rebuked for its haste, and told that it 
would have as brief a life in its new condition as when Pundarlka. 
It is consoled by the advent of Kapinjala, sent to it by <Jvetaketu 
with the news that he and Laksml. ashamed of past neglect, are 
now engaged in sacrifice to end the curse, and that it must stay 
peacefully in the hermitage until the due season. Impatient, 
however, it flies off, is caught by a Candala for his princess, who 
has brought it to the king ; this is all it knows and here ends its 
tale, which the poet resumes. The Candala maiden reveals herself 
as Laksml, mother of the parrot, who had captured it to save it - 
from the consequences of filial disobedience ; she bids the king 
now quit this life and both he and the parrot at once perish, thus 
completing the human lives in which they had to suffer. At this 
moment Candrapida comes to life in Kadambari’s eyes, Pundarlka 
descends from the sky, all are reunited, Candrapida places 
Pundarlka on the throne, and in devotion to his parents spends 
his time partly at Ujjain, partly at Hemakuta, Kadambari’s 
parental home, and partly in the moon, his own abode, while 
Pattralekha is revealed as RohinI, best beloved of the queens of 
the Moon. 
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We can see from the Kaihasaritsagctra 1 that Bana has followed 
5n his part very faithfully the main outlines of the story, though 
the names in the two versions are quite different, and the Kash- 
mirian version has the Himalaya and Vidyadharas for the more 
southern regions and Gandharvas and Apsarases of Bana. Bana, 
moreover, expands and duplicates ; he creates the attractive 
character of Qukanasa, wise and loyal, and brings Vaifampayana 
in as comrade of Candraplda ; he has even two Kinnaras for the 
one of the tale, and develops the theme of his hero’s birth as he 
does that of the children in the Harsacarita . All his own are his 
brilliant descriptions and his elaborations of the signs of love in 
his hero and heroine. In the tale, however, after the prince’s 
departure the princess, Makarandika, annoys by her grief her 
parents so deeply that she is cursed to become a Nisada maiden, 
while her father it is who, ashamed of his action, dies and 
becomes the parrot, who repeats the tale of its own experiences 
and what it heard Pulastya recite to king Sumanas. At the 
court of that prince Somaprabha is reunited to the Nisada 
maiden, who resumes her true shape, and it is the king who is 
revealed as Ra9mimant, mind-son of the sage Dldhiti, and is 
united to Manorathaprabha, while the parrot is released and reaps 
the fruit of its asceticism. 

This is indeed a strange tale, and to those who have no belief 
in rebirth, or even in a reunion after this mortal life, its appeal 
must be gravely diminished, and the whole must seem rather 
a fantastic if not idle romance with uninteresting characters living 
in an unreal atmosphere. But from the .point of view of Indian 
belief the case is far other, and the story may justly be deemed 
replete with the tenderness of human love, the beneficence of 
divine consolation, the pathos and sorrow of death, and the 
abiding hope of reunion after death as a result of unswerving 
fidelity to love. To Indian minds also there is a strong appeal 
in the, element of the miraculous, nor to them is there anything 
save attraction in the wonderful history of the Moon and Punda- 
rika, even the appearance of the latter in parrot form has nothing 
ludicrous when it is believed that human beings do pass from 
one body to another. Bana’s treatment of love is refined and 
graceful, and shows itself at its best in the scenes between 

1 lix. 3 2 ff. ; BrkcUkaihdmatljari, xvi, 183 ff. ; Mankcwski, WZKM. xv. 213 ff. 
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Kadambarl and the prince; in his account of the feelings of 
Kadambarl from the time when she mounted the terrace of her 
palace to gaze on the prince, Bana achieves a wonderful insight 
into the currents of youthful passion and virgin modesty which 
sway a girl's mind when first she is moved to love . 1 All credit 
is also due to him for his effective characterization of so many 
minor characters ; to Taraplda, Vilasavatl his queen, and, above 
all, to Qukanasa he has imparted both life and colour, while the 
devotion of Pattralekha is touchingly portrayed. 

There is also no lack of movement, and Bana is perfectly well 
aware of the advantage of contrast, as when he brings vividly 
before us the innocent life of the parrots under their Qalmall 
tree or the peaceful quiet of Jabali’s hermitage, on the one hand, 
and the pomp and display of the courts of £udraka and Taraplda 
on the other. His sense of drama is revealed by the introduction 
with its brilliant portraits of (Judraka and the Candala maiden, 
while his love for nature and his close observation reveal them- 
selves in his descriptions of the Himalaya, of lake Acchoda, of 
Mahafveta's abode, and in minor touches throughout. As in the 
Harsacarita he blends description of nature's own beauties with 
those of the cities* and works of men's hands, so we can set his 
pictures of palaces and towns against those of hermitage and 
country. The political insight which reveals itself in the dis- 
courses of the Harsacarita is again exhibited in Qukanasa's 
admonitions to the young prince, and the advice of Kapinjaia to 
Pundarika. We seem, however, to find a more mature view and 
a deeper insight into the springs of human action in the Kadam- 
bari than in the Harsacarita , supporting the conclusion as to the 
later date of the Kadambarl . 

It would, however, be unfair to ignore the grave defects of 
Bana, not merely in respect of style, but also of structure, for 
nothing will make the Kadambarl other than difficult to follow 
in its complex of past and present lives, and its lack of propor- 
tion ; the descriptions are always overdone, especially in the case 
of Maha$veta and of the temple, of Candika ; Bana does not let 
his reader see the wood for the trees ; in his devotion to the 
beauties of the evening or morning, or the rising of the moon, or 
the limbs of his heroine, he often loses sight of the plot itself. 

1 Cf. Apollonius Rhodius* view* of Medea. 
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Of his son little need be said. He unquestionably is inferior 
to his father, even if we may excuse his hurried treatment of the 
remainder of the plot on the score of its inherent difficulties. He 
prolongs the description of Kadambarfs lovelorn condition out 
of reason, while he is deficient in his father’s fertile imagination, 
and cannot draw on his wealth of mythological knowledge and 
observation of Indian flora and fauna. Moreover, he attempts no 
parallel to Qukanasa’s display of knowledge of life. 

9. Bands Style 

Weber, 1 who was rarely moved to wrath, made once a most 
effective protest against Bana’s defects of style ; he condemned 
him, as compared with Dandin, for a subtlety and tautology which 
were repugnant, the outrageous overloading of single words with 
epithets, the construction of sentences in which the solitary verb 
is held over for pages, the interval being filled by epithets and 
epithets upon these epithets, these epithets moreover frequently 
extending over more than a line in the form of compounds, so 
that Bana’s prose is an Indian wood where progress is impossible 
through the undergrowth until the traveller cuts out a path for 
himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious wild 
beasts in the shape of unknown words to terrify him. The cen- 
sure is just; Bana revels in the construction of sentences consist- 
ing of heaped up epithets in compound form, throwing away all 
the advantages of an inflected language; moreover he loves to 
pile up in these compounds double meanings, and these he brings 
about repeatedly by the use of rare senses of ordinary words or 
the use of utterly abnormal phraseology. He shows his exact 
knowledge of grammar in many points, and adheres to the due 
use of the perfect, as against Subandhu who employs it as a narra- 
tive tense without the restriction of reference to matters not 
within the experience of him who uses it. His employment of 
the figures of speech is unwearying, and he is largely dominated 
by the desire to produce prose which shall be rhythmical. His 
long compounds are often clearly built up and interspersed with 

1 Accepted by M. R. Kale, Kddamban , p. 25. Weber’s treatise on the romances is 
in Ind . Streifm % i, 308-86. 
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shorter words simply in order to achieve this effect which Dandin 
and other writers of poetics extol under the style of Ojas, 
strength. Like other Indian authors he clearly attaches to this 
end an importance foreign to our conceptions, but part at least 
of his influence on later writers such as Dharmadasa, Govardhana, 
and Jayadeva must be assigned to his sound effects as well as to 
his brilliance in figures of speech, to which they no doubt, from 
a modem point of view, attached undue merit. But it is fair to 
remember that Bana is by no means without sense of propriety ; 
he can resort to brief interchange of speeches when he deems it 
fit, Kapinjala’s advice to Pundarika is direct and forcible, and the 
ejaculations of the maidens of the queen Rajyaqri when on the 
point of lighting the pyre, or of the dying king Prabhakara- 
vardhana, are perfectly phrased. In its own way there is a model 
of force in the picture of the exclamations of the motley host of 
the royal army and the cries of the despairing villagers who are 
being plundered right and left. Nor is Bana at all incapable of 
epigrammatic brevity, though unhappily he too rarely prac- 
tises it. 

The description of the doorkeeper, 1 a maiden, in the Kadam- 
bari exhibits his normal style : ekada tu natidurodite navanali - 
nadalasamputabhidi kimcidan muktapatal imni bhagavati sakasra- 
maricinialini rajanam as than a m andapaga ta m ahganajanavirud- 
dhena vamapargvdvalambina kankseyakena sa7hnihitavisadhareva 
candanalata bhisanaramanlydkrtir aviralacandanannlepanadha- 
val itastanataton majj ad airava taknmbhamandaleva mandakini cu- 
damanipratibimbacchalena rdjajheva murtimatl rajabhik giro- 
bkir uhyamana garad iva kalahahsadhavalambard jamadagnya- 
paragudhareva vagikrtasakalardjamandala mndhyavanabh iimir 
iva vetralaiavati rajyadhidevateva vigrahini pratihdri saniupa - 
srtya ksititalanihiiajdnukarakamald savinayam abravit . ‘ Once, 
when the sun, garlanded with a thousand rays, bursting open the 
fresh lotus buds, relaxing something of his ruddy hue, had risen 
no great space in the sky, to the king seated in the presence 
chamber, came the keeper of the door, and with bent knee and 
lotus,4ike hand touching the ground addressed his majesty. Her 
form was lovely, yet dread, even as a sandal plant wherein lurks 

1 For the representation of such a Y avanl in art seeFoucher, V Art Grcco-B cntddhi- 
qitt du Gandkdra , ii. 70 ff. 
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a snake, by reason of the sword which she wore at her left side, 
belying her womanhood ; she was as it were the Ganges, her 
bosom whitened by sandal showing like the temples of Airavata 
as he emerges from his bath ; through her reflection in their 
crest jewels she was as it were an embodiment of the king’s 
order, borne on the heads of obedient princes ; by the whiteness of 
her robe which vied with the swans, she resembled the autumn 
when they return home ; she conquered all the assembled kings 
as did the edge of Para^rama’s axe ; with the cane wand which 
she bore she resembled the Vindhya forest land, and she seemed 
none other than the guardian deity of the realm in human shape/ 
We would no doubt be unjust to Bana if we held that he did not 
realize the humorous side of these exaggerations, just as he no 
doubt saw the comic aspect of the putting of his tale into the 
mouth of a parrot, and enjoyed as much as we should his remark 
on Skandagupta : nrpavangadirgham ndsavahgam dadhatiah , 
c with a nose as long as his sovereign’s pedigree/ which has been 
solemnly censured by unimaginative stolidity. Against this 
peaceful picture we may set the striking picture of the return 
of Bhandi with the news of Rajyavardhana’s death : malinavd - 
sa rifiigaragalyapuritena nikhdtabahulohakllakaparikararaksita- 
sphutaneneva krdayena krdayalagnaih svamisatkrtair iva gma- 
grubkih gucam samupadargayan durikrtavydydmagithilabhuja- 
dandadolayamanamahgalavalayaikagesalamkrtir anadaropayuk - 
tatambulaviralaragena gokadahanadakyamanasya hrdayasyanga - 
reneva dirghanigvasaveganirgatenadharena gusyatd svamiviraha - 
vidkrtajivitaparadhavailaksydd iva bdspavaripatalena pateneva 
pravrtavadanah vigann iva , * His raiment was besmirched and he 
manifested his grief by his heart which was filled with the foe’s 
darts and arrows, as though they were clamps of iron to restrain 
it from breaking, and his beard which layover the heart on which 
his master s good deeds were engraved. On his long arm, re- 
laxed from lack of exercise, was as sole ornament his lucky 
bracelet. His parched lip, faintly coloured through neglect of 
use of betel, protruded under the stress of his long sighs like 
a coal from a heart afire with sorrow, and he covered his face 
with a mantle of tears as though in shame for the sin of living 
when his master had fallen/ Yet Bana can be brief, though he 
must be pointed, as in Harsa’s oath ; gapdmy aryasyaiva padapah- 
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suspargzna yadi pariganitair eva vasaraih sakalacapacapaladur - 
laliianarapaticaranaranarandyamananigaddm nirgaudam na 
karomi medinhh tatas tanunapati pZtasarpisi patahga iva pdtakl 
pdiaydmy atmdnam , ‘ By the dust of my noble one’s feet I swear 
that, if I do not within a measured tale of days make the earth 
without a Gauda and cause it to resound with the fetters on the 
feet of kings made haughty by the elasticity of their bows, I will 
hurl myself, worthless as I shall be, like a moth on to a flame fed 
of oil/ Even in the death scenes of Harsa’s mother and father 
epigram must prevail : Prabhakaravardhana thus addresses his 
darling boy : mahasattvata hi prathamam avalambanam lokasya 
pcigcdd rajajZvita . sativavatdm cagranZh sarvati$aya$ritah kva 
bkavan kva vaiklavyam I'kulapradipo siti divasakarasad rgatejasas 
ielaghukaranamiva . purusasihho ’ siti caiiryapatuprajhopabrhhita- 
pardkramasya ?iindeva . ksitir iyam taveti laksanakhyatacakra - 
vartipadasya punaruktam iva . grhyatam $rlr iii svayam eva priya 
grhltasya viparliam iva , 4 Magnanimity is the mainstay of this 
world, next royal blood How incompatible is weakness with . 
thee who art the first of the magnanimous, endowed with every 
perfection ? Shall I call thee lamp of our line ? That were 
almost a making light of thee whose brilliance matcheth the sun. 
To call thee lion of men is as it were a censure to one whose 
prowess is manifested not alone in heroism but in keen intelli- 
gence. ’Twere tautology to say, “ The earth is thine”, when 
thou bearest the clear signs of imperial splendour to come. 
5 Twere contradiction to bid thee grasp the goddess fortune -when 
she already hath thee in her embrace/ and so on until the poet 
grows weary, for there is no logical end to these elegancies. 
Rhythmical effects and alliterations abound and often are happy : 
apratihataratkarahhasd Raghuna laghunaiva kdlenakari kaku- 
bhdih prasddanam , 4 In a brief space with the irresistible onset of 
his chariot Raghu brought peace to the world/ 

Bana’s fondness of figures is obvious, and metaphors, similes, 
seeming incongruity, exemplification, Sahoktis, as in the descrip- 
tion of Rajya9ri as akulam kepakaldpena maranopdyena ca y 
1 bewildered with dishevelled locks and as to the means of death/ 
dagdhdm canddiapena vaidkavyena ca> * burnt with the fierce heat 
and the pains of widowhood’, and others abound. Among his few 
verses is a fairly good example of lively fancy, Utpreksa : 
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jayaty Upendrah sa cakara durato: bibhitsaya yah ksanalab - 
dhalaksyaya 

drgaiva koparunaya ripor urah: svayam bhaydd bkinnam iv~ 
dsrapdtalam. 

‘ Supreme is that Upendra, who by his mere glance from afar 
which struck at once its mark with angry red, made the breast of 
his foe ruddy with gore as though in fear it had burst open of its 
own accord/ A good instance of hyperbole, Atifayokti, is * 
presented in his eulogy of his preceptor : 

namami Bharvog caranambujadvayam : sagekharair Maukka- 
ribhih krtdrcanam 

sainastasdma7itakirltavedikd - : vitahkapiiholhithitdrimdhguli . 

4 1 revere the lotus feet of Bharvu, worshipped by the Maukhari 
princes with diadems on their heads, whose toes gleamed red as 
they moved on the lofty footstool formed by the crowns of all 
the feudatories of the realm/ 

The number of verses used by Bana is small, though less 
limited than in the case of Subandhu. Bana does not observe 
the rule laid down by Bhamaha 1 that the Akhyayika should 
contain at the beginning of each Ucchvasa Vaktra and Apara- 
vaktra verses announcing the subject of the chapter. The first 
Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita has an introduction on poetry ; the 
others have two verses, but the form is either two Ary as or 
a Qloka and an Arya. In the body of the chapters we have an 
Aparavaktra in i ; three stanzas Vasantatilaka, Qardulavikrldita 
and Aparavaktra in ii ; two pairs, Arya and Sragdhara in iii ; 
a pair of verses, Vaktra and Aparavaktra, and a detached Arya 
in iv; a Qioka and an Aparavaktra in v ; and an Arya in vi ; 
the last two have no inserted verses. The Vaktra of Bana is 
not the Qloka as in the metrical textbooks, but a sort of Qloka 
with a spondee at the close of the even lines. The Kadambari 
after its verse prelude is essentially in prose. 

1 i. 26. Nobel ( Indian Poetry , pp. 178, 187) argues that both Dandin and 
Bhamaha cannot have known Bana’s work \ as regards Bhamaha this can hardly 
be true in respect of time, but he may have lived far away. In Rudrata we have 
accounts of the Katha (xvi. 20-3) and Akhyayika (xvi. 24-30) which obviously are 
based on Bana ; cf. S. K. D6, BSOS. iii. 514 f. 
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THE LATER ROMANCES AND THE CAMPUS 
i. The Romances 

B ANA has set a model which it was easy to admire, but 
infinitely hard to follow with any success, and in fact 
we have nothing later which can be set for a moment beside 
him. Criticism 1 of him was not specially intelligent ; he was 
classed with (Jllabhattarika, one of the few poetesses of India 
who used Sanskrit, as a model of the Pancala style, in which 
sense and sound were of equal importance, an assertion in no 
sense true. Pie found an imitator in Dhanapala, son of Sarva- 
deva, and brother of (Jobhana ; he lived under the patronage of 
Slyaka and Vakpati of Dhara, though Merutunga 2 places him 
also at Bhoja’s court and tells us a tale of his dispute with his 
family and final reconciliation to his brother. He wrote in 
A. D. 972-3 the Prakrit lexicon, Pdiyqlacchi , and, after becoming 
a Jain, the Rsabhapanca$ika in fifty Prakrit stanzas. His romance 
is styled Tilakamanjari 3 after the heroine, and it has clearly been 
his aim to seek to draw as many parallel pictures to those of the 
Kadambari in describing this lady’s love of Samaraketu. He 
recognizes his debt, and perhaps that is the best that can be 
said of him. 

Another Jain effort to rival the Kadambari is seen in the 
Gadyacintamani 4 of Odayadeva, alias Vadlbhasinha, a lion to the 
elephants of counter disputants. He was a Digamhara Jain, pupil 
of Puspasena, whom he lauds in the usual exaggerated style, and 
his work deals with the legend of Jlvaka or Jlvandhara, which is 
also the topic of the Jivandkaracampu . His imitation of Bana 
is flagrant, including an effort to improve on the advice given by 
the sage Qukanasa to the young Candraplda. Other Jain 


1 Kane, Kadambari , p. xxv. 

2 Prabandhacintamani , pp. 60 ff. (trans. Tawney). 

s Ed. KM. 85, 1903. Cl Jacobi, GGA. 1905, p. 379. 

* Ed. Madras. 1902. Cf. Hnltzsch, IA. xxxii. 240; ZDMG. lxviii* 697 f. 
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Kathas hardly attempt, and certainly do not reach, the stage of 
.comparison with the true romances. 1 

2. The Campus 

The romances contain here and there a few stanzas but they 
are normally and effectively in prose, and the literary composi- 
tions styled Campus, a name of unknown sense, differ vitally 
from them in that they use prose or verse indifferently for the 
same purpose. In this Campus differ from other forms of litera- 
ture in which verse is mingled with prose; the verses in these 
cases are either gnomic, or they serve to summarize the context 
of the story, as do the title verses of the Pahcatantra , or occa- 
sionally they appear to lend greater effect to some point in the 
narrative as when a short speech is made in pointed form, or 
a specially important idea is thus underlined. But it was not 
surprising that the use of verse freely side by side with prose 
should occur, especially when works could be written in either 
indifferently, and we have in the Jatakamala , on the one hand, 
and in the inscription of Harisena on the other, clear cases of 
something which may be deemed fairly like the Campu, and 
Oldenberg 2 has adduced analogous cases in the Jataka book. 
But it is only from a late period that we have works written in 
the full Kavya style in which the poet shows now his ability in 
prose and now in verses, without seeking to reserve verses for any 
special end.- 

The oldest extant is probably the Damaya?itlkatha 3 or Nala- 
campu of Trivikrama Bhatta, whom we know as the author of 
the Nausari inscription of the Rastrakuta king Indra III in 
A.D. 915, and who is also mentioned as author of the Madalasa - 
campu . The tale runs that his father Devaditya, a court Pandit, 
was absent from his post when a rival came forward to challenge 
him, with the result that the son aided by Sarasvatl composed 
the Nalacampu , which was left unfinished because his father 
returned and rendered his son’s action needless. The story is 

1 On the fragmentary Avantisundari ascribed to Danilin— -wrongly — see S. K. De, 
IHQ. I 31 ff. ; iii. 395 ff. 

2 GN. 1918, pp, 429 ff.; 1919, pp. 61 ff. 

8 Ed. NSP. 1885. He was of the Qandilya family and son of Nemfiditya (EI. 
ix. 28). 
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elaborated with the usual defects of long sentences, consisting of 
epithets heaped on epithets in long compounds, with double 
meanings, alliterations and jingles complete. The author men- 
tions Bana, and himself is referred to in the Sarasvatlkantha- 
bharana . His verses are no more than mediocre ; there is the 
usual combination of simile with a double meaning in his critique 
of poets given in anthologies : 

apragalbhapadanydsd jananlragahetavah 

santy eke bahulalapah kavayo balaka iva. 

f Some poets are like children ; their diction is as tottering as 
their feet, they disgust people (they cause delight to their 
mothers), they chatter much (they have many endearments).’ 
This is clearly frigid, and his elaborate stanzas are still less 
attractive. 

To a Jain of the same century, a contemporary of the Rastra- 
kuta Krsna and protege of his feudatory, a son of the Calukya 
Arikesarin II, we owe the much more important work, Yafas- 
tilaka } written in 959. Somadeva was a Digambara Jain and he 
wrote, as did all Jains, with an eye to the salvation of mankind 
by means of the Jain faith, and in fact the last three sections of 
his book serve as a manual of lessons for laymen. The tale 
itself, however, is not at all dull. In the rich Yodheya country 
there was a city Rajapura ruled by Maridatta, a sensualist, who 
has decided on the advice of his family priest to offer to the 
goddess of the family, Candamari-devata, a pair of all living 
things, including human beings. He is ready to sacrifice when 
there come before him an ascetic pair, boy and girl, who have 
been induced to come to the place of sacrifice ; at the sight of 
them the darkness passes away from his mind. At this point 
the author, with an awkward transition, explains their presence ; 
an ascetic, Sudatta, has just arrived at the outskirts of the town, 
and rejecting a garden for its encitements to love, and a burning 
place as needlessly repulsive, has taken up his abode on a small 
hilL In his train are two young people, the children of Mari- 
datta's own sister by Ya^omati, son of king Ya^odhara, and the 
sage, knowing the future, sends them where he knows the royal 
guards will accost them and take them to the king for sacrifice, 
1 Ed. KM. 70, 1 901-3. Cf. Peterson, Report, ii. pp. 33 fL 
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The king, however, treats them with honour, having bethought 
him that his niece and nephew were reported to have adopted 
the ascetic life, and questions them as to their history. In Agvasa 
ii the youth, who enjoys like his sister the rare gift of knowledge 
of past births, tells a curious tale. There was a king of Ujjain, 
Yaco’rtha , 1 and his wife Candramatl bore him a son, Yagodhara, 
whom on the sight of his whitening hair the father placed on the 
throne, retiring to contemplation. The life of Yagodhara is 
described, and the poet displays his knowledge of policy in con- 
versation between the king and a minister, in which are set out 
with legendary examples the fate of kings who choose bad 
ministers, and of kings who cast aside their faithful servants. 
Yagodhara seems ideally happy, he delights in the Veda of the 
bow, but one night he finds that his wife leaves his side for a 
guilty intrigue. He meditates slaying her, but is deterred by the 
scandal, and his mother, who suspects the truth, seeing his sudden 
aversion to life, counsels him to perform a sacrifice including the 
slaughter of all kinds of animals. The king, however, will have 
nothing to do with sacrifices destructive of life, and there ensues 
a polemic between him and his mother on the Jain faith, to which 
she realizes that he is tending. He argues, however, that offer- 
ings to the dead are absurd, and that crows are the real recipients 
of the bounty tendered, while the idea of water as purifying is 
ridiculed. A vast array of poetical authority is adduced by the 
king, who quotes almost all the great poets down to Rajagekhara, 
and the queen, perhaps wearied by his eloquence, compromises on 
a cock of flour. The wicked wife, however, sees her chance, 
insists on cooking the mixture, inserts poison and ends the mother 
and son alike (iii). In Agvasa iv we have the account of the fate 
of the mother, son, and wife in later births as the result of their 
crimes, the slaying even of an effigy of a cock being a sin. The 
wicked wife repeats in these rebirths her evil deed. At last, 
however, the cycle is complete, atid the mother and son are re- 
born, with knowledge of the past as the twin children of Yago- 
mati and the sister of Maridatta. Needless to say, the king is now 
induced (v) to take instruction from Sudatta, and in the end is 
converted along with the goddess and his people. 

1 Hertel {Pala und Gopala, pp. 81 ff.) summarizes the parallel works of Manikya 
Sari and Vadiraja Suri. His Yajogha (p. 93) maybe an error. 
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While it can hardly be said that Somadeva complies with the 
principle laid down in such late works as the Sahityadarpana } 
that verse should be used for passages where sentiment is to be 
prominently expressed (sarasam vastu ), since he often employs it 
without much impressment, it is certain that he is a poet of 
taste and good sense. His defence of critics against ignorance of 
poetry because they are not composers is : 

avaktapi svaya?h lokak kdmam kdvyaparlksakah 
rasapakdnabhijho pi bhoktd vetti na kim r as ami 

'Though people in general cannot express themselves, still 
they are good judges of poems. Though one has no skill in the 
art of producing sweet flavours, does not he who partakes of 
food know them perfectly well ? * The king’s commonsense is 
clear : 

saritsarovaridhivapikasu : nimajjanonmajjanamatram eva 
punydya cet tar hi jalecaranam : svargah pur a sydd itaresu 
pagcdt . 

‘ If descent into and emerging from river, lake, sea, or tank, 
were enough for salvation, then heaven would belong preemi- 
nently to those that dwell in the water, and secondarily only to 
other creatures/ The king’s joy in the bow is well expressed : 

ydvanti bhuvi gasirdni tesdm gresthataraih dhanuh 
dhamisdm gocare td?ii na tesam gocare dhanuh . 

4 Of all the weapons on earth the bow hath preeminence ; it 
reacheth all, but none can attain it/ The folly of human desire 
is repeatedly derided as in : 

tv am mandiradravinadaratanudvahadyais : trsnatamobhir anu- 
bandhibhir astabuddhih 

klifndsy akarnicam imam na tu citta vetsi: dandam Yamasya 
nipatantam akanda eva . 

c O heart, thou dost torment thyself night and day, fettered by 
the darkness of desire for home, wealth, wife, and child, and dost 

1 vi. 336 (333) reading padyair with Peterson, Report, ii, p. 34. There is a v. 1 . 
gadycdr (Nobel, Indian Poetry, p. 168, who has overlooked Petersons view). The 
sense is dubious ; Peterson’s view is that the definition of Katha has this work or type 
in view. 
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The king, however, treats them with honour, having bethought 
him that his niece and nephew were reported to have adopted 
the ascetic life, and questions them as to their history. In Afvasa 
ii the youth, who enjoys like his sister the rare gift of knowledge 
of past births, tells a curious tale. There was a king of Ujjain, 
Yaco’rtha , 1 and his wife Candramati bore him a son, Yafodhara, 
whom on the sight of his whitening hair the father placed on the 
throne, retiring to contemplation. The life of Yafodhara is 
described, and the poet displays his knowledge of policy in con- 
versation between the king and a minister, in which are set out 
with legendary examples the fate of kings who choose bad 
ministers, and of kings who cast aside their faithful servants. 
Ya^odhara seems ideally happy, he delights in the Veda of the 
bow, but one night he finds that his wife leaves his side for a 
guilty intrigue. He meditates slaying her, but is deterred by the 
scandal, and his mother, who suspects the truth, seeing his sudden 
aversion to life, counsels him to perform a sacrifice including the 
slaughter of all kinds of animals. The king, however, will have 
nothing to do with sacrifices destructive of life, and there ensues 
a polemic between him and his mother on the Jain faith, to which 
she realizes that he is tending. He argues, however, that offer- 
ings to the dead are absurd, and that crows are the real recipients 
of the bounty tendered, while the idea of water as purifying is 
ridiculed. A vast array of poetical authority is adduced by the 
king, who quotes almost all the great poets down to Raja^ekhara, 
and the queen, perhaps wearied by his eloquence, compromises on 
a cock of flour. The wicked wife, however, sees her chance, 
insists on cooking the mixture, inserts poison and ends the mother 
and son alike (iii). In A<;vasa iv we have the account of the fate 
of the mother, son, and wife in later births as the result of their 
crimes, the slaying even of an effigy of a cock being a sin. The 
wicked wife repeats in these rebirths her evil deed. At last, 
however, the cycle is complete, and the mother and son are re- 
born, with knowledge of the past as the twin children of Yafo- 
mati and the sister of Maridatta. Needless to say, the king is now 
induced (v) to take instruction from Sudatta, and in the end is 
converted along with the goddess and his people. 

1 Hertel {Pala und Gofldfa, pp. 81 ff.) summarizes the parallel works of Manikya 
Sari and Vadiraja Sun. His Ya90gha (p. 93) may be an error. 
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While it can hardly be said that Somadeva complies with the 
principle laid down in such late works as the Sdhityadarpana } 
that verse should be used for passages where sentiment is to be 
prominently expressed ( sarasam vastu ), since he often employs it 
without much impressment, it is certain that he is a poet of 
taste and good sense. His defence of critics against ignorance of 
poetry because they are not composers is : 

avakidpi svayam lokah kamam kavyapariksakak 
rasapakanabhijno pi bhokta veiti na kim rasaml 

‘Though people in general cannot express themselves, still 
they are good judges of poems. Though one has no skill in the 
art of producing sweet flavours, does not he who partakes of 
food know them perfectly well ? ’ The king’s commonsense is 
clear : 

sariisarovaridhivdpikdsu : nimajjanonmajjanamatram eva 
punyaya cet tarhi jalecarandm : svargah pura syad itaresu 
pagcat . 

‘ If descent into and emerging from river, lake, sea, or tank, 
were enough for salvation, then heaven would belong preemi- 
nently to those that dwell in the water, and secondarily only to 
other creatures/ The king’s joy in the bow is well expressed : 

ydvanti bhuvi fast rani tesam grestkaiaram dhanuh 
dhanusdni gocare tdni na tesath gocare dhanuh . 

c Of all the weapons on earth the bow hath preeminence ; it 
reacheth all, but none can attain it/ The folly of human desire 
is repeatedly derided as in : 

tv am mandiradravinadaratanudvahadyais : trsndtamobhir anu - 
bandhibhir astabuddkik 

klifnasy aharnigam imam na tu citta vetsi: dandam Yamasya 
nipatantam akanda eva . 

1 O heart, thou dost torment thyself night and day, fettered by 
the darkness of desire for home, wealth, wife, and child, and dost 

1 vi. 336 (332) reading padyair with Peterson, Report, ii, p. 34. There is a v. 1 . 
gadyair (Nobel, India?i Poetry , p. 168, who has overlooked Peterson’s view). The 
sense is dubious ; Peterson’s view is that the definition of Katha has this work or type 
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heed not that the rod of Death is falling even now all unexpected 
upon thy head/ 

Another Jain Campu known to us is the Jlvandharacampu 1 of 
Haricandra, which is based on the Uttarapurdna of Gunabhadra, 
and cannot be before a.d. 900. Whether this writer is the same 
as the Haricandra, the Digambara, who wrote the Dharmagar- 
mdbhyudaya in twenty-one cantos r must remain uncertain, but 
that author copied both Magha and Vakpati, and thus there is 
no chronological difficulty in the suggestion. Both works are of 
the type of respectable dullness. 

Of Brahmanical Campus one, the Rdmdyanacampu , 2 is ascribed 
to Bhoja and Laksmana Bhatta ; there is a Bharatacampu 3 by 
Ananta, in twelve Stabakas, of uncertain date. More definitely 
dated is the Udayasundarikatha 4 of Soddhala, a Valabha Kay- 
astha of Lata, who wrote c . A.D. 1000 under the patronage of king 
Mummuniraja of the Konkan. The model of the writer was the 
Harsacarita of Bana, and in imitation of him he gives not merely 
facts regarding his own lineage, but also some twenty-five stanzas 
on earlier poets. Of Bana he says : 

Banasya Harsacarite nigitam udiksya : gaktim na he y tra kavi- 

tastramadam tyajanti ? 

‘ Who, seeing the sharp spear of Bana in his Harsacarita , 
would not lose all delight in the arms of poetry?’ There is, 
however, little sign of keen insight in his verse, and he merely 
utters, as a rule, some vague generality as in : 

babhuvur anye pi Kumar add sa- : Bhasadayo hanta kavindavas te 
yadlyagobhih krtinanC dravanti ceidhsi candropalanirmaldnu 

‘ Others, too, there were, Kumaradasa, Bhasa among them, 
moons of poetry through whose words the hearts of the makers, 
pure as the moon stone, are made to melt/ 

Late, but of special interest are the Svahasudhakaracampu 5 of 
Narayana written in the seventeenth century, which describes 

1 Ed. Tanjore, 1905. Cf. Hultzsch, IA. xxxv. 268. 

3 Ed. NSP. 1907. The Na vasdhasankacarita of (Jriharsa was a Campu {Nats, 
xxii. 51). 

9 Ed. Madras and Bombay, 1903. 

4 Cf. Kdvyam Zmahsa (GOS.), pp. xii f. ; ed. GaekwacTs Or. Series , 1920. 

3 Ed. KM. iy. 52 ff. ; Pischel, Die Hofdichter dts Laksma?iasena^ p. 29. 
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he loves of Agm’s wife Svaha and the Moon in an idyllic 
nanner which has been compared by Pischel with Homer’s 
picture 1 of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite, and the fahkara - - 
'€ tovildsacampu? written by a poet Qankara in honour of Ceta- 
iinha, whose name figures prominently in the transactions of 
Warren Hastings. Of these poems the former is admittedly a 
product of the art of extempore composition ( agukavita ), of which 
poets were inordinately and most foolishly proud. 

1 Od. viii. 266 ff. 

2 Anfrecht, BodL Caia!. t \ t 121 . For other texts cf . Madras Catal. t xxi. 8180 ff. 
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THE AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENT OF SANSKRIT 

POETRY 

i. The Aims and Training of the Poet 

I NDIAN poets and authors of works on poetics are in sub- 
stantial agreement in their views of the poet's purpose . 1 
The two great ends which appeal to them are the winning of 
fame and the giving of pleasure ; even after the poet has gone 
to heaven, Bhamaha says, his body remains on the earth, pure 
and pleasant in the shape of his poem. No doubt other ends 
may be added ; Bhamaha himself mentions skill in regard to duty, 
practical life, love, and final release, and in the arts, but these are 
merely subsidiary matters, which can be gained by other means 
and are not therefore worthy of mention. Nor is instruction a 
necessary part of the aim of the poet, though it may be designed 
by him ; if this is his purpose he serves the purpose of the per- 
suasion of a lovely lady as opposed to the religious teachers 
who can command or the authors of scientific treatises who advise 
as friends. The pleasure of poetry accrues to the reader or 
auditor ; when pressed, Indian theory does not admit that the 
pleasure lies in the creation ; it is appreciated by the poet when, 
his work accomplished, he becomes the critic and in this capacity 
partakes of the sentiment which, relished, is the purest form of 
delight. We have here a parallel to the doctrine that it is the 
spectator, not the actor, who enjoys the sentiment of a drama. 

If, however, the poets desired their own fame, they were con- 
scious that they could not achieve it without patronage, and this 
was naturally to be sought primarily from the king, or failing 
him from some rich patron. The motives which should influence 
kings are expressed repeatedly and most effectively. The glory 
of ancient kings, Dandin assures us, mirrored in speech, endures 
after they have passed away ; the fruits of men’s deeds, heaven 

1 F. W. Thomas, Bhandarkar Comm . Vol. } pp, 397 ff. Cf, above, chap, ii, § 5. 
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&c., may pass away, says Rudrata, but the poet can preserve 
their names for ever, and Kalhana, as we have seen, is most 
emphatic on this score * 1 In Rajagekhara we have the utmost 
insistence on the duty of the king, both in regard to poetry and 
the sciences ; he is to hold a formal durbar at which a vast array 
of poets and others are to be present and to examine the merit of 
the work presented for consideration, and he should reward poets 
according to their merits, following the example of Vasudeva, 
Satavahana, Qudraka, and Sahasanka. He is also to set up 
assemblies of Brahmins, Brahmasabhas, in the great cities of the 
realm in order to have tests applied to works presented there for 
approval, and we have given to us lists of the great poets Kali- 
dasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, Sura , 2 Bharavi, Haricandra, Candra- 
gupta, acclaimed at Ujjain, while the writers of Qastras, 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuci, and Patan- 
jali, were approved at Pataliputra. The Bhojaprabandha , though 
late and unhistorical, presents us with amusing pictures of such 
contests at court, and similar pictures are drawn in the Pra - 
bandhacintamani , showing that Rajafekhara’s ideal was not 
seldom realized, while a more formal picture of a Sabha is given 
by Mankha. Nor need we doubt that the relation between poet 
and king was happy for both ; if Bana’s wealth through the 
generosity of Harsa was famous, there is much truth in the 
anonymous poet who asks where are departed the loads of gold, 
the rutting elephants bestowed by the great king on Bana’s 
merits, whereas his glory limned in the poet’s flowing verses will 
not pass away even at the aeon’s waning* 

Poets, of course, hoped that kings would be men of taste, but 
they remembered also that they sought a wider audience than 
kings, and that to be permanent in renown they must capture the 
fancy of the man of taste (rasika) whose expert judgement would 
test their works. Such a man is one who has deeply studied 
poetry so that there is no flaw in the mirror of his mind, and who 
can thus by reason of sympathy identify himself with the writer’s 
aim. Such a man will feel his heart stirred as by the drinking of 
much wine when he hears a true poem ; his hair will thrill, his head 
tremble, his cheeks redden, his eyes fill with tears, his voice falter 

1 Cf. SubhasitavaU, 150, 160, 167, 186. 

2 Perhaps Arya (Jura. 
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when he seeks to repeat the poet's words . 1 And, as we have seen, 
these effects the true poet will experience in himself when he places 
himself in the position of a reader, and thus enjoys objectively 
and dispassionately the aesthetic pleasure of his own creations. 

But to produce such fine poetry is the result of many factors. 
There must be genius ( pratibha ), there must be culture (vyut- 
patti ), there must be practice (abhyasa) ; Dandin, indeed, dis- 
agreeing with others like Bhamaha, insists that even in the 
absence of genius or fancy, much may be accomplished by dint 
of the other two, and all are agreed in demanding the combina- 
tion of all three for the highest poetry. The idea that from a 
simple uncultured soul there might well up a stream of poetry 
limpid and undefiled would certainly not have appealed to San- 
skrit poets, and the writers on poetics demand from them, and 
they take pains to show that they possess, a vast fund of useful 
information. Vamana gives us a quite clear list of what a poet 
requires to know. He must have worldly knowledge, under- 
stand what is possible or not ; he must be a master of grammar, 
must know the correct meanings of words as shown in diction- 
aries ; must study metrics ; must be expert in the arts, including 
singing, dancing, and painting ; and study the Kama9astra, so as 
to be aware of the usages of love. Again, he must study politics, 
so as to know what is policy and the reverse, and to gather pro- 
priety of incident. These, however, are by no means all the 
duties of the poet. He has certain miscellaneous matters still to 
attend to: he must make himself acquainted with existing* 
poetry, practise the writing of poems or at least parts of poems, 
show reverent obedience to masters who instruct him in the art 
of poetry, practise the choosing of the right word which when 
found could not possibly be changed without injury to the poem. 
His talent must be concentrated by attention to his aim, and for 
this purpose the early morning is the best, a doctrine which may 
be supported by the testimony of Kalidasa and Magha. 

Refinements on the doctrine of* the sources of poetry yield 
little of value. Raja$ekhara 2 discusses the function of imagina- 
tion {pratibha) as creative or discriminative, a distinction which 

1 Subkasiiavali, 15S, '163, 165. The importance of inspiration is recognized in 
Buddhist tradition, A nguttara Nikdya, ii. 230, where poets are classed on the basis of 
reflection, study, subject-matter, or inspiration. 2 Kdvyam j maitsa, iv. 
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really deals with the distinction between the power to create and 
the power of appreciation. Kalidasa is cited as discriminating 
between the two capacities. Raja^ekhara is also interesting for 
his picture of the poet, who is essentially to be a man of fashion 
and wealth. His house is to be well garnished, with rooms meet 
for each season, a shady garden with lakes, ponds, a pavilion, 
a bathing-place, a palanquin, swans, and Cakora birds. The 
poet must be pure in speech, mind, and body ; he is to have 
short-clipped nails, be anointed, wear a splendid but not gaudy 
garment, chew betel after meals. His retinue must match his 
elegance; the menials shall speak Apabhranca, the maids 
MagadhI, the ladies of the harem Sanskrit and Prakrit, his 
friends all languages ; his writer should have the same capacity 
and be himself a poet. Some even might go so far as to insist 
on special rules of speech in the household, like the Magadhan 
Qi^unaga who prohibited the use of cerebrals save n , sibilants 
•and ks in his hearing, while Kuvinda of Qurasena would not have 
harsh consonants used, Satavahana of Kuntala insisted on Prakrit 
only, Sahasanka of Ujjain demanded Sanskrit from his court. 
The poet’s day is neatly divided ; he is to rise early, pay devo- 
tion to Sarasvatl, goddess of learning, study sciences and their 
accessories, then give a period to composition, take his midday 
meal, thereafter engage in a discussion on his poem or poetry 
in general ( kavyagostki ), later examine his poem with some 
intelligent friends, in the evening repeat his worship of the 
goddess, and in the early part of the night write out his final 
version. All this, of course, is somewhat tainted with artificiality, 
but everywhere in Raja5ekhara, as in his distinction of poets 
according to the part played by science in their works, we are 
faced with the fact that poetry was essentially a learned pursuit, 
the product of much cultivation. 

Raja5ekhara devotes much attention to an issue which his pre- 
decessors less completely discuss, the issue of the borrowing of 
phrases and ideas by one poet from another. Anandavardhana 1 
is not anxious for overmuch borrowing ; the province of poetry is 
unlimited, though for centuries hundreds of poets have been 
writing. There may be resemblances between the works of two 
inspired poets ; of such similarities we must disapprove those in 

1 iii. 12 f. 
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which we have such a relation as that of a thing and its image, 
or an object and a picture thereof, but similarity such as exists 
between two men is not to be condemned. Rajafekhara 1 gives 
us divergent views on the issue of borrowing phrases or part or 
even the whole of a stanza, and though he discriminates between 
mere stealing and appropriation his views turn out to be lax. 
He cites indeed the excellent maxim that while other thefts pass 
away by lapse of time the theft of words endures even to sons 
and grandsons, but only to cite his wife Avantisundan s excuses 
for appropriation, whether in words or matter. Thus he may 
say, 4 1 have a reputation, he has none ; I enjoy a secure position, 
he is a climber ; this is inappropriate in him, appropriate in me, 
his words are like a tonic, mine like wine, that is, our styles are 
different ; he ignores specialities of dialect, I attend to them ; no 
one knows that he is the author ; the author lives a long way 
off ; the book he wrote is obsolete ; this is the work of a mere 
barbarian. 1 These excuses were evidently duly availed of by 
later writers in Sanskrit, and they are too well known in modern 
practice to render serious condemnation in point. Rajagekhara’s 
own view is stated in the doctrine that 4 there is no poet that is 
not a thief, no merchant that does not cheat, but he flourishes 
without reproach who knows how to hide his theft. One poet is 
a creator, another an adapter, another a coverer up, another 
a collector. He who here sees something new in word, sense, 
phrase, and writes up something old, may be accounted a great 
poet.’ As regards theft of matter Rajasekhara propounds a doc- 
trine which attained acceptance, and is summed up by Hema- 
candra. 2 The relation of imaging is Condemned, being defined 
as ‘ the case where the sense is entirely the same but there is a 
setting in other expressions. In the case of the copy the subject 
Is made to appear different by a moderate elaboration of particu- 
lars, and this is a superior form to the previous. Corporeal 
resemblance is the case where, with difference of subject, there is 
apprehension of identity because of great similarity ; even clever 
poets produce such works. In the form named ‘ foreign city 
entrance ’, there is identity in substance, but the garnishing is 
widely different and even excellent poets adopt this mode. There 

1 Kavyamtmahsa , xiff. ; cf. Ksemendra, Kavikantkdbharana, ii. i. 

2 Kdvydnufdsana , pp. 8 ff. 
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is, of course, another side to this process ; Bana distinctly con- 
demns in the preface to his Harsacarita the poet who modifies 
phrases and hides the signs of authorship, as a thief, worthy of 
condemnation . 1 

The process of copying, of composing verses for practice in 
metre without much regard to sense, and the working up of 
commonplaces, resulted in a large number of poetical conventions 
being established, which the Kavyas repeat almost mechanically ; 
the Cakravaka bird is parted at night from its mate and affords 
a constant reminder of human suffering ; the Cakora is fabled to 
subsist on the moonbeams, and its eyes redden at the sight of 
poisoned food ; the Cataka drinks the waters of the clouds alone ; 
the Hansa discriminates milk in water ; fame and laughter alike 
are white ; affection is redness ; darkness carl be handled ; the 
mouth of envy is two-tongued and filled with poison, the toe- 
nails of the king are burnished by the crest jewels of the vassals 
who lie prostrate at his feet ; the day lotuses close their calyx 
eyes in the evening; the Agoka blooms beneath the touch of the 
beloved’s foot, and a large number of motifs are rehandled by 
poet after poet. Rajagekhara 2 deals fully with these poetic 
conventions, which he prosaically explains as really due to obser- 
vations made at different places and times from ours. Thus we 
find the rule that lotuses always exist in rivers, swans only in 
water, every mountain has gold and jewels ; or, again, facts are 
ignored, as when the jasmine is denied the right to exist in spritjg, 
sandal trees are said to have neither flowers nor fruit, and Agokas 
denied fruit. Or, again, there are artificial restrictions on the 
existence of things ; dolphins exist only in the ocean, pearls only 
in Tamraparni. He illustrates the same style of conventions for 
substances, actions, qualities, and gives us the characteristics of 
the .seasons as they are established by the poets. There is also 
much repetition of wider ideas, and interesting collections have 
already been made of variant treatments of ideas in Hindu 
fiction : such motifs are the art of entering another’s body, the 
laugh and cry motifs talking birds, the act of truth, the Dohada 
*or craying of pregnant women, false ascetics and spurious nuns, 
the Joseph and Potiphar motif the idea of avoiding fate, the 

1 Cf. Somefvara, Surathotsava , i. 37, 39 . 

3 Kavyamtmamd , xiv ff. 
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fable of the crow and the palm tree, change of sex, and many 
others important or trivial . 1 

Another fact of importance in the development of Sanskrit 
literary taste was the fondness for the composition of poetry ex 
tempore or at least on a given theme with the least possible 
delay. This device might easily lead to undue regard for a com- 
plete and ready command of conventions enabling the poet to 
turn out verses with the greatest possible speed. The praise be- 
stowed on the quick- writing poet Qlghrakavi 2 to us must seem 
exaggerated, but the existence of the feeling is clearly attested. 
Less reprehensible as an essay in poetic skill was the practice of 
Samasyapurana , 3 when a poet constructed a stanza usually on 
a single line given to him. Tradition ascribes proficiency in this 
amusement even to Kalidasa. 

2. The Achievement 

It is easy to see the defects in Sanskrit poetry and still easier 
to exaggerate them. The difficulty of the language is added to 
by the elaboration given to it by poets who were writing always 
for highly cultured audiences and who had no chance of winning 
reputation and wealth by anything that was commonplace or 
simple. The long compounds which are affected by some poets 
even in verse and which are de rtgle in poetic prose are some- 
times obscure ; they are always a barrier to quick comprehension 
by all who are not deeply imbued with the spirit of the Kavya 
literature. The elaborate alliterations and assonances which had 
to the Indian ear a definite aesthetic relation to the sense con- 
veyed are less easy for us to appreciate, especially as the blend- 
ing of sound and sense has been less eagerly pursued and much 
less successfully attained by western poets, so that we are apt to 
dismiss as pedantic the careful rules of the writers on poetics 
who came to divide styles largely on the basis of sound effects. 

1 Bloomfield, JAOS. xxxvi. 54-89 ; PAPS. Ivi. 1-43 ; Festschrift Windisch , 
pp. 349-61 ; Burlingame, JRAS. 1917, pp. 429-67; Bloomfield, JAOS. xl. 1-24; 
xliL 202-42; TAPA. liv. 141-68; Brown, JAOS. xlvii. 3-24 ; AJP. xlvii. 205 n. 

1 Cf. Nalacampu , p. 16 ; Some$varadeva’s Prafasti, 114 (El. i. 21); Gitagovinda, 
i. 4. 

3 Kamasvtra , p. 33; Qarngadkara Paddhaii xxxii ; Memtunga and Ballalasena 
give many examples; Anfrecht, ZDMG. xxvii. 51. 
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warrior class. Political liberty within the state was undreamed 
of ; the fiery passion which ennobles Lucan is impossible for an 
Indian poet. The Buddhist writers glorified their teacher and 
magnified his doctrine, but in the main they are too deeply 
affected by the Brahman ical spirit to move beyond the confines 
of emotion allowable. It is in (Jantideva above all that we find 
a deep seriousness, which blends in the most curious and incon- 
sistent manner with a denial of the reality of the universe. 

The conventionality of the themes of the poets may be admitted, 
and due regard had to the limit of their range and outlook, but 
the fact of the great merit of Sanskrit poetry remains un- 
questioned. At their best the poets had complete command of 
the ordinary emotions which appeal most deeply to the human 
heart ; they know to the full the nature of love, in youth and in 
wedlock, of sorrow, of the joy of union and the pangs of separa- 
tion, of the utter hopelessness induced by the loss in death of the 
beloved, or its mitigation by the assurance of reunion in a life to 
come. Moreover, their love of nature is intimate and real ; 
whether because of their belief in transmigration or simply through 
natural sympathy, they look on life of all kinds with a kindly 
eye, and they share in the feelings of nature, as they assume it to 
share in the vicissitudes of man. Nor do they ignore the more 
manly virtues ; heroism, constancy, uprightness, self-sacrifice, all 
receive their meed of recognition in energetic portrayal. Humour 
comes naturally to many of them, and the wit of their parono- 
masias is ofteh unquestionable and strikingly effective. Their 
descriptive power is undeniable and applies equally to scenes 
from life and to cameos of nature. Their miniature-painting, 
illuminated by the brilliant condensation of style and set off by 
the effective and melodious metre, while the sounds are skilfully 
chosen to match the sense, often achieves perfection in its kind. 
But the ability of the authors is not limited to description ; they 
are capable of rapid and luminous narrative, and even if they 
smack sometimes of the Arthaqastra the speeches of their 
characters are lacking neither in force, vigour, nor logical power. 

It is not, of course, given to many poets to excel in epic, and 
we have hiany fine lyric stanzas from poets* who failed to produce 
anything distinguished on a larger scale. The highest merit 
belongs also to the expression in verse of maxims on life ; deeply 
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original they seldom are, but the power of giving impressive 
utterance to the essential facts of human life belonged to men 
like Bhartrhari in the highest degree, and-, many others have 
recorded impressions with complete adequacy of language. It is 
in the romances of Subandhu and Bana that we feel most the 
serious defects of Sanskrit prose style, and even with these draw- 
backs Bana deserves his reputation both for the depth of his 
feeling of the nature of love and for the vigour and fire of his 
pictures of the court of Harsa, of the death of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana, and the martial preparations of the king. 

The merits of India in the fable and the fairy tale have never 
been ignored, and in addition to the interesting character of the 
imaginative production of India in these genres there must be set 
to her credit the easy and elegant style of the original Panca - 
tantra and Somadeva's skill in rapid yet pleasing and pointed 
narrative. History never succeeded in winning a real place in 
Indian literature, though panegyrics are often clever and valuable 
as sources of historical information, but .Kalhana was not merely 
an interesting chronicler ; often he achieves true poetry, and for 
the period with which he was almost contemporary his work has 
all the interest possessed by Lucan’s Pharsalia. Widely different 
as were the two men by temperament, the studied elaboration of 
their style and the fine effects of which they are capable attest 
a real similarity of genius. 

It is natural to compare Sanskrit writers with the Greeks of 
the Alexandrian age or the post-Augustan Latin poets, and 
there is no doubt some justice in the parallels drawn between the 
literatures. They are essentially the outcome of study and of 
the deliberate and conscious use of older models . 1 But it would 
be unjust to suggest for a moment that the Sanskrit poets were 
in general only on the level of the Alexandrians or of Statius. 
If we allow this to be true of Magha, it could hardly be asserted 
of Bharavi, and Kalidasa merits comparison with all but the 
greatest of poets, superior by far to men as able as Ovid and 

1 For the Roman practice of recitation and its’ effect on literature and French and 
other parallels see Mayor, Juvenal, i. 173 ff . ; Fried lander, Sittengesck iii. 601 ; 
Rohde, Dcr griech. Roman, pp. 303 ff.; Heitland in Haskins’s Lucan, pp. xxxivf., 
Ixiii ff. H. E, Butler {Past- Augustan Poetry), and U. von W llamowitz-Moellendorff 
( Hellmistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos) deal adequately with these 
periods. Cf. Butcher, Greek Genius, pp. 245 ff. 
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Propertius . 1 Of English writers Tennyson has much in common 
with him in calmness of outlook and in delicacy of beauty of 
phrase, coupled with restraint and balance, but Tennyson lacked 
entirely the dramatic talent which is evinced so remarkably in 
the Qakuntala . 2 

The similarities, however, between the Alexandrians, the 
Flavians, and the lesser masters of the Kavya are as interesting 
as they are natural. Encyclopaedic learning is common to all 
three; Apollonios does his best to weary us of the Argonautika, 
by his intempestive geographical dissertations, and Lucan, despite 
his youth, loses no opportunity of showing his mastery 3 of the 
Roman counterpart of the Indian Kalas. The subject-matter is, 
on the whole, sacrificed to the form ; threadbare legends, descrip- 
tions of scenery, and commonplace reflections are crowded in 
without regard to appropriateness ; Magha is no greater a sinner 
than Apollonios or Lucan, and Valerius Flaccus and Statius are 
infinitely worse than he. Point, antithesis, and metaphor became 
essential ; it was demanded of the Roman poets that they should 
like the prose authors adorn their writings with sententiae , lumina 
orationis ; success was often achieved in this genre. There is 
a remarkable similarity between the average stanza of a Kavya 
and the style of post- Augustan poetry. ‘Almost every group 1 , 
writes Merivale , 4 ‘ of three or four lines in Statius constitutes in 
itself an idea, perhaps a conceit, a play of thought or of words ; 
it fastens itself like a burr upon the memory : such is the distinct- 
ness of his vision, such the elaborate accuracy of his touch. The 
epigram is the crowning result of this elaborate terseness of 
diction, and this lucid perception of the end in view. The verses 
of Martial are the quintessence of the Flavian poetry.’ This 
holds good no less of Kallimachos and the Greek epigrammatists, 
who come nearest to achieving similar effects to Sanskrit poets. 
Latin prose felt the effects of poetry ; it became poetical in con- 
struction, vocabulary, and ornaments. Old and obsolete words 
were revived, new words invented or existing terms given new 

1 For an eloquent defence of Propertius, see Postgate’s ed. pp. lvix ff. He ap- 
proaches more closely to the complexity of Indian poetry than does Ovid's pellucid 
simplicity. Cf. also Sellar, Horace and ike Elegiac Poets (1892). 

2 Matthew Arnold’s polish is no compensation for his lack of force. 

2 Heitland in Haskins’s Lucan , pp. li ff. 

4 Romans under the Empire , chap. Ixiv. 
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senses, and bold metaphorical transfers of meaning were affected , 1 
all phenomena which occur freely in the ornate prose of the 
Sanskrit romances. As we have seen, Subandhu shows traces of 
the appropriation of verses for his work, and Tacitus himself is 
full of reminiscences of Vergil ; Kalhana in his turn freely adapts 
to poetry the happier turns of Bana’s prose . 2 In prose and poetry 
alike we find in the silver age of Latin literature the love of 
strained expression and involved constructions and a search after 
metaphorical expression which is often artificial ; Lucan, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus offer abundant examples of unsuccessful 
similes which make the Sanskrit poetaster’s 3 comparison of an 
orange with the freshly shaved chin of a drunken Hun quite 
pardonable. 

But Sanskrit poets had advantages denied to some of the 
Alexandrians and post-Augustans. Their outlook on religion 
was one which it is perhaps difficult for us to appreciate, but it 
accepted a reality in the tales of the gods such as Visnu or £iva 
which was obviously not felt by Kallimachos in his playful treat- 
ment of the loves of the deities, or by Apollonios in his revival 
of the Homeric outlook long after it had ceased to have any 
reality, still less by Lucan, Statius, or Valerius Flaccus, to whom 
the gods were no more than machinery sanctioned by Vergilian 
usage. The Sanskrit poet might regard the gods as ultimately 
real only in a secondary sense, but he had no difficulty in treat- 
ing them as something more than idle abstractions. Again, these 
poets had a deep appreciation of nature and feeling for its 
beauties which is rare in classical poets of Greece or Rome ; it is 
more akin to the spirit of Theokritos, but, unlike that author, 
Indian poets expressed not a somewhat artificial appreciation of 
country scenes as the }' 1 attracted a poet used to town life, but 
a natural affection which is not really disguised by their placid 
acceptance of a large number of purely poetic conventions in their 
descriptions. It ma y become tedious t o find the themes of the 
seasons, the dawn, the ri sing and setting of themoon, and kindred 
top^sooft^Beair^S in the Kavya, but taken each by itself 

1 Seneca, Ep., cxiv, § io. 

8 Stein, Rdjatarangini , i. 133 ; Thomas, WZKM. xii. 33; JRAS. 1899, p. 485. 

5 Sahityadarpana , 622. Pindar's elaborate similes, bold metaphors, and effective 
compounds (cff. Gildersleeve, Pindar, pp. ad ff.) offer an interesting parallel to the 
best Indian Kavya. 
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these pictures are often accomplished works of art with which 
Greek and^Koman 'pbeTs have' ribthing strictly comparable in 
“Nor in their appreciation of love in all its phases 
have the Sanskrit poets any equal among the Alexandrians save 
Apollonios in his splendid picture of Medea, while the post- 
Augustans cannot vie with him despite the real ability of Statius. 
There is, moreover, a deep gulf between the reticence of Greek 
and Roman alike in the treatment of love and the frankness of 
the poet of India; the Ars Amatoria of Ovid aided to secure 
his permanent exile , 1 and the Flavians show no signs of its 
influence, while Sanskrit poets would have been discredited if 
they had not been skilled in the topics of the Kamatjastra, and 
been able to depict beauty of form and the delights of dalliance. 
In this sense they are far more akin to the spirit of romance than 
are the Greeks or their Roman followers. Indian poets also have 
a happier outlook on life than the disillusioned Alexandrians or 
the somewhat depressed post-Augustans ; 2 they lived in a simpler 
world, were not vexed by political problems or memories of lost 
liberty, and were parts of a social system and believers in a 
scheme of life which, if Incapable of producing the magnificence 
of Vergil’s vision of the world to come, at least offered something 
more exhilarating than the systems of Epicureanism or Stoicism. 

Moreover, the Sanskrit poets had command of a language 
capable of finer sound effects than even Greek at its best ; they 
could successfully manage metres of great complexity but re- 
markable beauty, and they were conscious experts in the task of 
matching sound to sense, an art practised indeed by Greek and 
Roman poets alike, but with far less adequate means and with 
much less subtlety. Their use of alliteration is often overdone, 
but they resemble Vergil in their power to make it yield effective 
results, an art in which his followers and notably Lucan were 
markedly deficient. Their love of metaphor and simile doubtless 
led them at times to commit faults of taste and to a display of 
erudition rather than of judgement ; but often they show a rich- 
ness of fancy and power of happy phraseology which is not 

1 TeufFel-Schwabe, Rom . Lit., § 247. The deplorable taste of i. 289 ff. cannot be 
excelled in India. Characteristically Indian are e. g. A mores , L 5 j ii. 15. 

2 All the greater classical poets have a vein of sadness ; cf. Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, 
pp. 159 fF. ; Butcher, Greek Genius , pp. 133 ff. 
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paralleled either in Greek or Latin poetry. Moreover, though 
we may easily find their paronomasias 1 tedious, there is no doubt 
that they are frequently rightly called models of twofold appro- 
priateness, and the free employment of figures of speech is often 
superior to the somewhat rhetorical manner which was introduced 
into Latin poetry by the practice of declamation in the oratorical 
schools, which Juvenal so forcibly derides. 

3 English lends itself only to comic effects, but Greek and Latin authors alike use 
this device with serious efforts at beauty ; cf. Cope, Aristotle's Rkeioric, p. 320, n. 1. 
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THE WEST AND INDIAN LITERATURE 

i. The Fables and Marc hen of Greece and India 

T HE obvious parallelisms between Indian and Greek fairy 
tales and fables have never been ignored, and have 
evoked lively controversies. Wagener 1 held that Greece was 
the recipient, but both Weber 2 and Benfey 3 came to the con- 
clusion that the Indian fables were borrowed from Greece, and 
for this view there could be adduced the question of chrono- 
logy ; the Greek fable is clearly in existence in the time of 
Hesiod, is hinted at in Homer, appears, definitely in Archilochos 
and Simonides, and is developed into an important branch of 
literature; though the actual date of our collections is less certain. 
Herodotos, however, knew of Aisopos as a fable-teller, and 
Babrios (c. A.D. 200) and Phaedrus (c. A.D. ao), if themselves late, 
drew from earlier sources. Benfey complicated the position by 
holding that fairy tales were normally Indian in origin, thus 
establishing a dualism which was difficult to defend. Keller 4 
contended for the priority of India, and this view has recently 
been revived and insisted upon . 5 As a chronological considera- 
tion stress has been laid on the monumental evidence in India, 
especially at Bharhut of the third or second century B.C., for the 
existence of beast fables, and some would accept the Jataka 
stories as already existing in the fourth or fifth centuries B*C., 
although this is manifestly dubious. Various criteria have been 
imagined by which to decide priority ; Weber preferred the test 
of simplicity, naturalness, or nafvetd, Benfey thought that incom- 
pleteness was often a sign of greater age, while Keller laid stress 
on the doctrine of logical sequence and conformity to the habits 

1 Les Apologues de Vlnde et les Apologues de la Grice (1854). 

2 IS. iii. 327-73 ; SBA. 1890, p. 916. 

3 Trans, of Paficaiantra , I. x ff. 

4 Jahrbucher f klass . PhiL* iv. 309-418. 

5 e. g. by Hertel, Cosqmn, H.LUders {Buddh, Marcken , p, xiii). Cf. G. d’AIvielU, 
Ce que Vlnde doit h la Grice (1897), pp. 138 ff. 
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of animals as revealed in nature. Thus he developed the argu- 
ment that the fact of the jackal following the lion to partake of 
the remains of his kill is true to nature, and easily suggests to the 
early fabulist the conception of making him minister to the lion 
as king of beasts, whence, as the minister must according to 
Indian tradition be a miracle of cunning, the jackal is thus 
reputed ; in Greece where the fox appears in the role of the 
jackal, his position is unexplained, for he is not in reality a very 
cunning animal. Unhappily this ignores, apart from the fact that 
it is fancy, not fact, that creates a world of intelligent beasts, the 
possibility that the fable had its origin neither in India nor in 
Greece, but was a product of lands intermediate between these 
countries. Weber justly contended that, if the relation of lion 
and jackal came thence to Greece, it would have to be changed to 
suit Greek conditions, while, if it later reached India from Greece, 
it would have been necessary there to reinstate the jackal. Or, 
more naturally, it may be held that the fable reached both west 
and east from the common source in the early fables connected 
with the name of Aisopos. We cannot ignore the possibility of 
Egypt having played a part in the genesis and transmission of 
fables, and Diels 1 has with special reference to Kallimachos 
claimed for Eydia a substantial share in the work of diffusion. 
Hertel , 2 again, has insisted that the idea of making use of fables 
to given instruction in politics is essentially Indian, and on the 
strength of it has claimed for India originality in respect of the 
best Greek fables ; but the assertion is as little capable of proof 
as the claim that Greece excels in witty and pointed fables which 
in India have often suffered watering down at the hands of 
Buddhist and other preachers. 

Nor in any account can we omit to recognize the fact that in 
Marchen at least we may have old myths and that something 
must be allowed, as Grimm demanded, for the old common 
possession of the Indo-European people. In the tales of 
Herakles, Thorr, and Indra we have certainly some of this old 
mythology. More speculative is Kern's 3 ingenious comparison 
of the ape king, who in a Jataka makes himself a bridge for his 
following over the Ganges, and a similar exploit of the Irish king 

1 Int. WocMnschrift , iv. 995. 2 ZDMG. lxii. 1 1 3. 

* Gurupujakaumudi i pp. 93 f. 

3149 A a 
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Bran, with which he suggests that the function of the Roman 
pontifex may be connected. We have accordingly a great field 
of possibilities ; borrowing of India from Greece, of Greece from 
India, of both from a common source in Egypt or Asia Minor 
and Syria ; common inheritance from Indo-European times, or 
from even further back if it is deemed worth while seeking to 
penetrate further into the past; and independent development 
due to the similar constitution of the human mind. In the face 
of these possibilities it will be found increasingly difficult to reach 
any clear decision in any particular case, while any general con- 
clusion is absolutely out of the question. It must further be 
» remembered that there must be admitted movements to and fro ; 
a good story may be invented in Greece, pass to India, and 
return to Greece ; Pausanias 1 already tells us before 180 A.D. of 
the snake who protected a child but was taken for its murderer 
and killed ; it is difficult not to see in this the origin of the 
touching tale of the Brahmin who slays the ichneumon which had 
killed the snake attacking its master's child, a legend which is 
famous in the form of Llewelyn and Gelert, a dog replacing the 
mongoose, and which can be traced widely over Europe. 

In many cases chronology is decisive against Indian influence 
on Greece being plausible. Thus a Corinthian vase 2 shows us 
the existence of the fable of the fox and the raven in the sixth 
century B.C., while in India we have the story of the fox and the 
crow only in the Jataka and, therefore, of uncertain date. A 
painting by Polygnotos in the Lesche at Delphi of Oknos and 
his ass affords better evidence than the Jataka tale of the rope- 
maker and the female jackal who undoes his work unperceived, 
both accusations of man's industry and woman's waste. 3 Demo- 
kritos knew the story of the eagle who dropped the tortoise, 
which in India appears as the swans who let the same animal* fall. 
The goat which swallowed a razor -was the subject of a Greek 
proverb, 4 and occurs in a Jataka. The mice which eat iron in the 
Pancata?itra and a Jataka are known already to Seneca and 
Herondas. The fable related of Daidalos in Sophokles’ Kami - 

1 x. 33. 9. Cf. Bloomfield, JAOS. xxxvi. 636“. 

2 Philologus , lxxiv. 470. On classical fables, cf. Hausrath, Pauly- Wissown, Real- 
cncycl . , vi. 1 7 24 ff. ; Acktqar und A sop (1918); G. Thiele, Neue Jahrbuchcr f. d. 
Mass. Alterium, xxi. 377 ff. 

3 Pausanias, x. 39. * ZDMG. xlvii, 89 ff. ; Ixvi. 338. 
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kioi 1 is far better attested for Greece than for India in a late 
Jataka. The claim that the account in Herodotos and Sophokles 
alike of a sister's preference for a brother’s life to that of a hus- 
band, since she cannot have another brother, need certainly not 
be traced to a Jataka, and the attempt to derive the delightful 
story of how Hippokleides lost his marriage by reason of his 
dance from the similar tale of the peacock in the Jataka is 
curiously absurd. In these cases we have to do with ideas which 
would naturally enough develop themselves in men's minds inde- 
pendently. Nor does there seem any conclusive ground for 
holding that the tale of the ass in the lion’s skin is older in either 
country. In the version in Greece the ass itself assumes a lion's 
skin and is betrayed by the wind blowing it away ; the Indian 
versions are more prosaic ; the ass is given a skin by its owner 
to allow it to steal corn, and betrays itself by its cry. 

The same doubt as to priority constantly occurs ; 2 the story 
of the jackal which revealed its nature by its cry has a parallel in 
Phaedrus ; so has the story of the ungrateful snake which bit its 
rescuer ; the panther treats the goat as does the wolf the lamb in 
Phaedrus ; the gods of Phaedrus who wish to drink up the 
stream have their parallel in the crows which would drain dry 
the sea ; the motif of the bald-headed man and the fly, used with 
comic effect in Phaedrus, is turned to tragedy in the Jataka; we 
find in Phaedrus the old tale of the eagle and the tortoise, and in 
India the swans in place of the eagle. The fable of the fox 
which compels the eagle to restore its young, which Archilochos 
knew, has been paralleled with a tale in the Pancata?itra of a 
crow and a snake, but the discrepancies are too great ; nor is the 
parallel of the wolf, which a crane helps, in Phaedrus to the tale 
of the lion and the woodpecker sufficiently close to prove priority 
on either side. 

Much that has been adduced definitely 3 in favour of Greek 
priority is extremely dubious. The Trojan horse, however, is 
much older than the capture by an elephant of wood filled with 
soldiers of Udayana, but the motif is traced also in Egypt , 4 and 

1 Zachariae, Kl. Schriften , pp. 108 ff. 

a Gunter, Buddha, pp. 52 ff. 

8 e. g. Polykrates’ ring and the ring in the Qakuniala ; Snrendxanath Majumdar 
Sastri, JBORS, 1921, pp. 96 ff. ; Jat. aS8. 

* v. d. Leyen, Archiv f. d. Stud. d. neutren Spracken , cxv. 6. 
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cannot be deemed too recondite to be original in India. The 
love of Phaidra for Hippolytos is striking, but the motif is found 
in the Jataka 1 and belongs to human nature. The device of con- 
soling the living for the dead by striking means is ascribed to 
Demokritos, is found in Lukianos, in Julian’s letters, and in 
pseudo-Kallisthenes, but it also is attested by the Chinese version 
of the Tripitaka, which bids the mourner bring fire from a house 
where none has died. Androclus’ grateful lion has an Indian 
parallel in the grateful elephant ; Milo’s death reminds us of the 
foolish ape in the Pancatantra ; India knows of paintings which 
deceive by likeness to life, as Parrhasios deceived even Zeuxis 
by his painted curtain. The tale of how an adulteress clears her- 
self by a cunningly devised oath is early enough in India to have 
been deemed the source of Isolde’s falsehood, 2 but we have the 
same idea in the oath of Ovid’s Mestra.® The effort to find in 
the tract Physiologos the proof of Indian influence on the western 
legend of the unicorn or the source of Caesar’s tale of the elks of 
the Black Forest, which cannot rise if once they fall to the 
ground, is clearly a failure. From India may be borrowed the 
tale of the Charadrios, a bird which bears jaundice to the sun, 
but, as this idea is extremely early in India, it may be an ancient 
Indo-European belief. 

In some cases more certainty of borrowing exists. The com- 
plex legend of Rhampsinitos in Herodotos, which he learned in 
Egypt, appears before A. D. 300 in India and can hardly be other 
than a borrowing there. 4 But instances of this sort are rare and 
the issue of priority between India and Greece normally remains 
open. Little can be gained from general considerations such as 
the fact of belief in transmigration in India, the fondness of the 
Indian mind for romance, or the number of idle wanderers, 
religious men of various kinds, who went about India and per- 
haps beyond, telling and hearing tales. There seems to be no 
necessary connexion between beast fables and the belief in trans- 
migration, for such fables exist among many peoples and repre- 
sent a period when beast and human lives were not regarded as 

1 Bloomfield, TAPA. liv. 145 ff. 

2 J. J. Meyer, Isoldes Gottesurteil , pp. 218 ff. 

3 Rohde, Grieck . Roman , p. 515. 

* Frazer, Fausanias , v. 1 76 ff. ; G. Paris, RHR. lv. 151 ff., 267 ff. ; Huber, BEFEO. 
iv. 701 f. ; Niebuhr, OLZ. 1914, p. 106. 
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so distinct as they are in modem times ; love of tales is recorded 
of others as of the people of Miletos, and wanderers of all kinds 
were evidently as common in the ancient as in the modem world. 
What presents much greater certainty is the actual translation of 
important Indian books and the transmission thus of much of 
fable and fairy tale to western lands, but that cannot be proved 
for an early date. It is difficult to believe we must 1 go to India 
for the idea of the gratitude of animals when we know that 
Agatharchos, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, told the 
tale of the dolphin, which rewarded kindness by saving during a 
shipwreck the life of the youth who bought him from some fisher- 
men. On the other hand, it is not necessary to find in the 
Aisopian fable of the fox which ate the heart of the deer killed 
by the sick lion and then denied that the beast had had a heart, 
the prototype of the jackal who ate the heart and ears of the ass 
and declared it never had them or it would not have been killed. 

2. The Translations of the Pahcat antra 

The enterprise of the physician Burzoe, who under Chosrau 
Andsharwan (53 I '*79) translated a version of the Pahcatantra 
into Pahlavi, was a work of the utmost importance for the Indian 
fable literature. 2 It is lost, but by A.D. 570 it was rendered by 
one Bud into Syriac, and about 750 an Arabic version was made 
by Abdallah ibn al-Moqaffa' from which the western versions are 
derived. The Syriac version is preserved in one manuscript and 
is imperfect, the Arabic is clearly expanded from the original, 
which seems to have consisted of five books corresponding to the 
Pancatantra, , five or eight other books taken from a different 
source 3 — whether or not the fusion was accomplished in India 
before Burzde — and two books regarding his mission and his 
introduction. Of these fifteen chapters the Syriac has only ten, 

1 Cosquili, Btudes folkIoriques t p. 21. 

3 Hertd, Das Pancctiantra (1914) ; ZDMG. Ixxii, 65 ff. ; Ixxiv. 95 ff. ; Ixxv. 129 ff. 

5 From the Mahdbhdraia , xii. 138. 13 ff. ; 139. 47 ff. ; 1 it. 3 ff., three are taken ; 
one is Buddhist (cf. A. Schlefner, Bharatat R&sponsa (1875) in Tibetan ; Zachariae, 
KL Sckrifien , pp. 49 ff.) ; one the tale of the man in the well (see Noldeke, Burzoes 
EinUitung zu dem Buche KalTla wa Dimna , 1912); one of the lion and jackal also 
probably Buddhist ; one of grateful beasts and ungrateful men ; one of four friends, 
perhaps Buddhist ; one of the mouse king and his minister is Indian in spirit 
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while the Arabic has twenty-two in all. The title of the work 
was clearly derived from Karataka and Damanaka, the two jackals 
who figure in the first book of the Pahcatantra^zxizntsoi whose 
names occur regularly as the title of the translations, while the 
character of the work was somewhat altered by the inclusion of 
tales which were distinctly of a moral character. 

From the Arabic version came in the tenth or eleventh century 
a fresh Syriac translation, and at the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury the Greek version of Simeon, son of Seth, which in its turn 
produced an Italian version of 1583 by Giulio Nuti, two Latin 
and one German versions, and various Slav reproductions. But 
more importance attaches to the Hebrew version of the Rabbi 
Joel (c. 1 ico), whence was made by John of Capua between 1263 
and 1 278 the Liber Kelilae et Dimnae , Directorium vitae humanae , 
of which two printed editions appeared in J480. From a manu- 
script was made by Anthonius von Pforr the German translation, 
Das buck der byspel der alten zvysen , which was repeatedly 
printed from 1483 onwards, and in addition to influencing deeply 
German literature was rendered into Danish, Icelandic, and 
Dutch. A Spanish version appeared in J493, based on it, an 
Italian by Agnolo Firenzuola in 1546 which was translated into 
French in 1556, while a direct Italian version, that of A. Doni, 
came out in two parts in 1552, and the first part was translated 
into English by Sir Thomas North as The Morall Philosophic of 
Doni in 1570. 

Another important translation was that made from the Arabic 
in 1142 or 1121 by Abu ’l-Maall Nasrallah ibn Muhammed ibn 
'Abd al-Hamld, for it produced the Persian Anwari Suhaili by 
Husain ibn 'All al-Wa'iz between 1470 and 1505, whence came 
numerous translations into eastern languages, and which became 
known in France in 1644 by the translation by David Sahid and 
Gaulmin ; this, again, was soon rendered into English, German, 
and Swedish. Moreover, the Persian original was rendered into 
Turkish by 'All bin Salih between 1512 and 1520, and it was 
rendered into French by Galland and Cardonne, the French then 
being translated into German, Dutch, Hungarian, and even Malay. 

Other renderings from the Arabic wdte less fertile ; the Hebrew 
version of Jacob ben Eleazer in the thirteenth century is only in 
part preserved, the old Spanish version ( c . 1251) and John of 
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Capua’s work afforded material to Raimundus de Biterris who 
prepared his Liber de Dina et Kalila for Johanna of Navarre. 
The Italian Baldo in the early twelfth century used some version 
for his Nevus Esopus . La Fontaine in the second edition of his 
Fables in 1678 expressly states that the greater part of his new 
matter is derived from the Indian sage Pilpay, in whose name we 
may recognize the Sanskrit Vidyapati, lord of learning. 

3. The Qukasaptati 

Another case of translation which is certain is that of the 
Qukasaptati , whose existence, as we have seen, is attested by 
Hemacandra in the twelfth century when he cites an episode, 
not in our texts, in which the parrot is caught by a cat, proving 
probably that variant recensions were already in existence. By 
the beginning of the fourteenth century there already was extant 
a rude Persian version which displeased the refined taste of 
NachshabI, a contemporary of Hafiz and Sa c dT, who in 1329-30 
produced the Tutinameh} which a hundred years later was 
rendered into Turkish and in the eighteenth century evoked a 
fresh version by Kadiri. The Tutinameh rejected part of its 
original as unsuitable, substituting other tales partly from the 
Vetalapancavihgatika . From the Persian version many tales 
passed to western Europe via Asia, and one of the tales was 
made famous by Gottfried’s Tristan und Isolde , in which occurs 
the account of the ordeal which was used to deceive by proving 
Isolde’s innocence. In India the episode is old, for it occurs in 
a Chinese fifth-century version of an Indian tale and in a confused 
form is extant in the Jataka book. 4 

4, Other Cases of Contact between East and West 

Tales which cannot be traced thus definitely to Indian sources 
may yet readily be assumed to have reached the west from India 
in view of these proved facts. Nor is it difficult to imagine modes 
of transmission*; apart from literature, tales pass easily enough 

1 Pertsch, ZDMG. xxi. 505-21* The Persian of Kadiri was translated by C. J. L. 
Iken (1822), the Turkish by G. Rosen (1858), 

* Chavannes, Cinq cents conies ^ L no. 1 16 ; Jataka, 62 ; Zacbariae, Kleine Schriftm t 
pp. 282 f. ; J. J. Meyer, Isoldes Gottesurteil, pp. 74 ft. 

* For the period to A.n. 600 see Kennedy, JR AS. 1917, pp. 226 ff. 
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from mouth to mouth, and the Crusades resulted in prolonged 
intercourse between Christians and Mahomedans. Then the Arab 
rule in Spain served to mediate between the civilizations of west 
and east, and the Jews in their turn played an important part as 
intermediaries. The influence on the Mongols in this regard has 
been exaggerated by Benfey, but doubtless under-estimated by 
Cosquin. 1 There is no reason to doubt that the Gipsies 2 helped 
to spread tales, as their Indian origin is well established. Byzan- 
tine literature, 3 again* must have been a factor in the literary 
diffusion of stories. But it would be absurd to assume that the 
borrowing was all from one side, as Benfey was inclined to do 
as regards fairy tales. Cosquin has, indeed, done much to defend 
this thesis by his efforts to prove that the better- motived tales 
are often Indian ; Lang, with various qualifications, and Bddier 
have insisted instead on the independent generation of tales in 
different places, while Antti Aame has endeavoured to work on 
the basis that every country may produce tales, but these tales 
wander far and wide, so that the end of research is to establish 
motifs which belong to one country or another ; thus a group of 
ideas centring in a magic ring is Indian in origin, another dealing 
with three magic substances is British and French, another 
centring in a magic bird is Persian. In most cases it may be 
frankly admitted that it is extremely difficult to achieve any 
satisfactory result. 

A certain degree of assurance may be felt regarding the 
familiar tale of Sinbad. The Arabian historian Masudi, who died 
in 956, expressly ascribes to the Kitab el Sindbdd an Indian 
origin ; this work corresponds to the Persian Sindibadnameh , 
the Syriac Sindban , the Arabic * Seven Viziers ’ which is found 
in manuscripts of the Arabian Nights , the Hebrew Sandabar , 
the Greek Syntipas , 4 and a mass of European tales. The plan 
of the work is taken from the Pahcatantra ; a king entrusts his 
son to a wise man who undertakes to teach him wisdom in six 
months ; the Indian motif of telling tales to save the life of some 
one, here a prince condemned to death, is found, and the stories 

1 Cosquin, £tudes foikloriques , pp. 497 ff. 

2 Wlislocki, ZDMG. xli. 448 ff. ; xlii. 113 ff. 

5 E. Kuhn, Byzant. Zeitschnft, iv. 241. 

4 H. Warren, Htt indiscke origineel van dm Griekscken Syntipas ; Hertel, ZDMG. 
Ixxiv. 458 ff. 
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have usually Indian parallels ; that of the ichneumon is taken 
from the Pahcatantra , and the others are often specimens of 
women’s tricks to cover their infidelities, which are common in 
India, forming as it were a supplement of the Pancatantra. The 
Greek Syntipas contains various passages which can only be read 
successfully by recognizing that they are merely corruptions of 
a Sanskrit original, and everything supports the conclusion that 
we have here another case of an Arabic original rendered from a 
Pahlavi translation of a Sanskrit text. 

It is natural to extend the doctrine and to find the original of 
the Arabian Thousand and One Nights in India, 1 * and something 
substantial has been done in this direction by proving that the 
prologue and setting of the tales are a contamination of motifs 
which are quite well known in India. Thus we have the Jain 
legend of Kanakamanjari, who retains for six months the un- 
divided love of the king by the device of beginning a tale each 
night but not finishing it. Again, we have in a Chinese render- 
ing of a Buddhist tale (a.d. 251), in the Kathasaritsdgara , and 
in Hemacandra, variations of the theme of the man who is utterly 
depressed by finding out that his wife is unfaithful, but recovers 
happiness because he discovers that the king himself is equally 
being made a mock of. The further adventure of Shahriar and 
Shahzeman has a parallel in the Kathasaritsdgara . There are 
other traces of Indian influence in the tales, and it is clear that 
it is impossible to ascribe them to borrowing from Persia ; trans- 
lations from Persian into Sanskrit are normally late, as in 
Qrivara’s Kathakauiuha 2 written on the theme of Yusuf and 
Zuleikha under Zainu-1-* Abidin in the fifteenth century. The 
only matter that can be in doubt is the extent of the influence ; 
certainly there is nothing in this case to prove the taking over of 
a whole cycle of stories from an Indian work, now lost. 

In Europe, apart from the translations enumerated, traces of 
real Indian origin are hard to prove. 3 A Carolingian poem of the 

1 Cosquin,' op. cit., pp. 365 ff. ; Przyluski, JA. ccv*. loiff., who finds in the 
Svayamvara of India, a relic of the Austroasiadc festival dance at which young people 
were mated. Cfi Macdonald, JRAS. 1934, pp. 353 ff. 

1 Ed. and trans, R. Schmidt (Kiel, 1898). 

8 Gunter, Buddha, pp. 99 ft The famous tale of the poison maiden in Indian 
literature and in the west — told of Aristotle and Alexander in the Secretum Secretorum 
(cf. Hawthorne, Rappacein? s Daughter), is discussed by Penzer, Ocean of Story, ii. 31 1 flf. 
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ninth century tells how a hunter slew a boar, was himself killed 
by and caused the death of a snake, which is a feeble tale in com- 
parison with the Indian story of the greedy jackal who was lucky 
enough to find a hunter who had killed a deer, and had also 
slain a boar which killed him, but meets death through eating 
first out of the spirit of thrift the bowstring. Peter Alfonsi 
(twelfth century) knows a tale which occurred in Barzde’s intro- 
duction to his version of the Pancatantra and some other Indian 
narratives, but merely as handed down in Arabic. Walter Mapes* 
knowledge is doubtful, but Marie of France has clear parallels, 
and the bird of St. Martin recounted by Odo of Sheriton (c. 1215), 
which held up its limbs to keep up the sky but appealed in terror 
to the saint when a leaf fell on it, can be traced to the Mahabha - 
rata and the Pancatantra . Nigel of Canterbury’s knowledge 
(c. 1 180) of the tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with 
that of animals is not necessarily borrowed, nor is the motif of 
the fatal letter and its bearer in Saxo Grammaticus probably 
Indian, seeing that we have already the conception in Homer. 
James of Vitry, bishop of Ptolemais, a Crusader, in his Exempla 
tells from hearsay the stories of the Brahmin who was cheated 
by rogues, of the Brahmin who built castles in the air, and of 
the son who was going to bury his too long-lived grandfather, 
while his own son prepared a grave for him. In the de diversis 
rebus praedicabilibus of the Dominican foienne of Bourbon, who 
died c . 1260, we find a version of the story of the blind and the 
lame, well known in Jain texts, 1 and a variant of the judgement 
of Solomon 2 in which two women dispute over a ball of wool and 
the issue is decided by asking what was the kernel used on which 
to wind the material 3 ; the Indian tale, found in a Chinese version, 
in Buddhaghosa, and the (fukasaptaiip of his stepfather’s device 
of ridding himself of the Bodhisattva appears in fitienne as the 
tale of the page whose prince, suspecting him of an intrigue, 
sends him to the workers at his oven who have instructions to 

1 Hertel, Grist des Ostens, i. 248 ff. 

1 Of. Hertel, loc, cit t> 189 ff. on the issue of the ultimate original of the Indian ver- 
sions of 1 Kings, iii. r6 ; Jataka, 546. 

* Zacbariae, Kl. Schriften , pp. 84 ff. 

* Cf. the legend of St. Elizabeth of Portugal, Cosquin, Etudes folkloriquts, pp. 
73 ff., who (p. 1 60) insists on the exchange of persons or messages as distinguishing 
these tales from such cases as Bellerophon. 
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fling into it the first who comes with a royal message, foienne 
also tells us of the innocent hound, transmuted into St. Guinefort 
and an object of worship, whose tomb he insisted on destroying. 
The Gesia Romanorum contains various stories which may be 
of Indian origin ; one in a manuscript of 1469 1 is so elaborate as 
to leave no doubt of its origin, for it tells of how a knight who 
was taught in gratitude the language of the beasts managed to 
escape revealing it to his wife, a famous Jataka tale. On the 
other hand it is impossible to ignore independent development ; 
if Heinrich Seuse (c. 1330) illustrates the idea of eternity by 
telling of a bird which once in 100,000 years picks up a grain of 
corn from a millstone of the size of the earth (the period until 
the stone shall be made bare is but a moment in comparison with 
eternity), it is far-fetched to claim derivation from the Indian con- 
ception of a world age as longer than the period taken by a man 
who once in a hundred years rubs a mountain with a silk cloth 
to level it with the ground. 

From the late middle ages comes evidence of the borrowing of 
several stories of cleverness, as in the story of the man who finds 
out guilty servants by more or less accidental observations made 
at table. 2 The seven-league boots of fairy tale are found in the 
Kathasaritsagara and may be Indian, but many other motifs are 
hardly to be assigned to one nation ; thus we have the hero who 
is vulnerable in one spot only much earlier in Greece than in 
India and independently probably in Germany ; the tree which 
yields what it is asked for depends on the widespread belief in 
tree spirits ; the man or animal which yields gold attests, though 
early in India, to community of ideas rather than borrowing ; the 
burning of a skin which frees the enchanted prince seems ethnic. 
Various peoples know of flying birds which carry heroes on long 
journeys. Circe in the Odyssey need not be the source of the 
YaksinI of the tale of Ni^cayadatta in the Kathasaritsagara . 3 

Of interesting motifs due to India Cosquin 4 offers a good 
example in the Mahosadha Jataka tale of how a faithful wife 
served gallants who sought to seduce her in her husband’s 

1 Giinter, Buddha , pp. 122 ff. 

2 Cf. Forke, Du tndiscktn Marcken , pp. 36 f. ; Zachariae, op, cit., pp. 138#. 

3 See Tawney’s trans., i. 337 ff. ; cf. the Sirenes of Od., xii. 39 ff. and Jatakas 41, 
96, 196, 439 ; Mdhdvahsa (Geiger* p. 25), 

4 Biudes foikloriques, pp. 457 ff. 
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absence, ending up with conveying them in jars before the king, 
an episode which is proved ancient by a relief at Bharhut on which 
is depicted the opening of three coffers in each of which is a 
prisoner. The story is preserved in perhaps a more original 
fashion in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd legend of Upako9a, who 
induces the gallants to take a bath and has them blackened by 
a sticky preparation, in which condition they are revealed to the 
king. It seems difficult to doubt that this is the source of the 
inferior version in the fable of Constant du Hamel and Isabeau 
in the thirteenth century. A variant of the same idea appears in 
the story of Devasmita in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd , and it is 
probable enough that we must seek an Indian original for the 
form of the legend as it appears in the Gesta Romanorum (< c . 
1300), in the romance of Perceforest, and in the fifteenth-century 
English poem, The Wrights Chaste Wife. It is tempting no 
doubt to find 1 in the common idea of the ogre and the fascinat- 
ing daughter who helped the lover to deceive her father, who 
despite his wickedness is stupid, the result of the Indian idea pre- 
served in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd of the youth who is aided 
by the daughter of a Raksasa whose stupidness she asserts is due 
to his origin, to win her hand by accomplishing all the impossible 
feats set to him. But proof is wanting. Another tale, 2 which 
has a fair chance of being Indian in origin, is the type of the boil- 
ing cauldron and the pretended lack of skill as in the case of 
Vikramaditya, who is saved by the warning given by a skull 
from the ruse of a Yogin who bids him turn round a cauldron into 
which he means to fling him ; the king asks to be shown how to 
act and slays the miscreant by his own device. The tale 3 of the 
cat who held a candle for the king but at last lets it go at the 
sight of a third mouse, though he has permitted two to pass un- 
noticed, may be of Indian origin, but that is clearly not proved ; 
it is, however, probable that the idea of the vigil of Solomon and 
Marcolphus, well known in the fourteenth century, is due to India, 
where the tale of Rohaka 4 and the king of Ujjain is known in 
the twelfth century and that of Pradyota and a Gandharan is 

1 Cosquin, op. cit ., p. 25. 2 Qp. cit ., pp. 349 ff. 

* Op. cit., pp. 401 ff. 

* On him cf. Zachariae, op. cit., pp. 66, 94 f., 190 ; Phll6, Uno progcnitorc Indiana 

del Bcrtoldo (1888). 
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found in the Kanjur, in the ninth century. Nor is the idea of the 
magician and his apprentice 1 who assumes all sorts of forms to 
emerge from different impasses unique ; the legend of Mestra in 
Ovid 2 shows that tales of this sort could easily arise in indepen- 
dence of India, where indeed the motif is not specially important. 

5 . The Romance in Greece and India 

It is natural that efforts should have been made to prove the 
derivation from Greece of the Indian romance, as it appears 
seemingly full-fledged in the works of Subandhu, Bana, and even 
in some degree Dandin. Peterson’s 3 argument for Greek in- 
fluence, strictly limited in scope, was based in part on the 
indubitable fact of Greek influence on astronomy and astrology, 
and in part on the new spirit which he discerned in the romances, 
which clothed with flesh and blood the dry bones of the simple 
tale with its rapid but monotonous stream of adventures. He 
quoted, however, in support of his view merely passages illus- 
trating the affection of Achilles Tatius in his tale of Kleitophon 
and Leukippe for minute descriptions of the beauty of the beloved, 
the effect of love upon man, and the love, which other things have 
for each other, citing the story of the affection of the male palm 
for the female palm, which is given fruition by the grafting of 
a shoot into the heart of the male. To this Reich 4 has added 
merely a list of similarities ; thus we find both in Indian and in 
Greek romance the conception of love at first sight, of lovers 
revealed to each other in a dream, the swift change of fortune 
from good to evil and then back to prosperity, adventure and ship- 
wreck at sea, heroes as well as heroines of wonderful beauty, free 
use of detailed description both of love and of nature. All these 
things may be admitted, but clearly they do not prove borrow- 
ing, though they render it possible. The tale of the loves of the 
palms, it is clear, suggests Syria rather than either Greece or 
India ; it is decidedly different from the Indian wedlock of the 
mango and the jasmine recorded in the Kavyas. 

1 Cosqain, op, tit., pp. 497 ff. For other suggestions see Let emits indiens et 

P Occident (1922), where inter alia he deals with the slipper motif in India, 

8 Met,, viii. 847 S. 

5 Kddambarl, pp. 98 ff. 


* DLZ. 1915, pp. 553 ff*, 594 ff. 
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More definite evidence is adduced by Rohde \ and by Weber 3 
who holds that we find the motif of the Vasavadatta — which, it 
must be remembered, has no known antecedent in India— in a 
tale recounted by Athenaios on the authority of Chares of 
Mytilene, an official of Alexander the Great This tale of Zari- 
adres and Odatis contains the motifs of lovers who see each other 
in a dream, and are finally united through the intervention of the 
maiden’s marriage ceremonial in which she enjoys the right of 
choice. But even if we compare the awakening of Vasavadatta 
at her lover’s embrace to the story of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
and find parallels in the Greek romance for armies which war for 
the possession of a maiden, we have the fact that the tale 
admittedly in the Greek version is not Greek, and in point of fact 
in Firdausi we learn that the daughter of the emperor of Rome 
sees her lover Gushtasp in a dream and herself claims him as hus- 
band. The choice of a husband in this way by a princess is an early 
Indian practice, and the Persian tale may easily have come from 
India in the first place. 

A different aspect was given to- the hypothesis by F. Lac6te, 3 
when he claimed that Gunadhyahimself was under Greek influence, 
thus departing from Peterson’s contrast between the predecessors 
of the romances and these works. But his opinion later 4 changed, 
and he adduced evidence in favour of the borrowing of the Greek 
romance from India. Of his evidence, part may be at once dis- 
missed as being irrelevant to the question of origin, as it concerns 
merely incidents and might therefore be borrowed without the 
romance as a whole being adopted by Greece from India. In any 
case, however, these details seem inadequate to prove their case ; 
the plant which cures wounds in three days has been compared to 
the vranasamrohani plant of India, but it belongs to the most 
primitive period of Greek as well as Indian medicine. The unwink- 
ing eyes and feet that touch not the ground which mark out the 
gods from men is Indian, but the latter detail at least is recognized 
by the artists of the Roman Empire, and Kalasiris shows that 
the Iliad 6 was believed to be the authority for both the assertions. 

1 Griech. Roman 2 , pp. 47 ff. 3 IS. xviii. 456 ff. 

5 Essai sur Gunadhya^ pp. 284-6. 

4 Melanges Lhi y pp. 272 ff. See Keith, JRAS. 1915/ pp. 784 & 

5 N. 71 f. ; A. 200, which prove that in gait(cf. Vergil : et vera incessu patuit dea) 

and eyes gods revealed their divinity. ■ 
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When Theagenes and Chariklea see each other for the first time, 
they seem to recognize each other as if they had known each 
other before ; this is not merely a common feeling among modern 
people, but Plato had a doctrine of recollection which was far 
more likely to be present to a Greek author than an Indian 
romance motif \ In the general purpose of the romances there is 
absolutely nothing un-Greek. On the contrary, the Aitkiopika 
justifies the trials of its hero by the doctrine that he and his 
beloved had to be brought almost to death in order that the 
Aithiopians might cease to practice human sacrifice. The fate 
that elsewhere governs the progress of events is essentially Greek, 
more Greek than Indian, and it is most significant that nothing is 
said of the misfortunes which fall on the heroes being due to evil 
deeds done in past lives. Moreover, it is striking that in all the 
complex adventures recounted in the Greek romances we do not 
have Indian scenes or episodes, though there was abundant room 
for them, and the authors of the romances were largely them- 
selves Orientals, not natives of Greece proper. 

There remains, therefore, the argument from form. Lacote 
contends that the Katha form was original in India, that there 
alone did it develop, and that it was borrowed by the Greek 
romances from India. Every part of the proof is defective. The 
Katha manner in its simpler forms is the most natural 1 of all, 
and Lacdte admits that we have it in the Odyssey , but he holds 
that it was not developed in Greece. Of this there is no proof 
whatever ; the dialogues of Plato, which are reported conversa- 
tions, he admits to be exceptions to his rule, but holds that the 
manner was confined to philosophy, which borrowed it from the 
Mimes of Sophron. This is a very implausible assumption, and 
is further contradicted by the evidence. We know of the love of 
Greece for tales, the story-tellers of Sybaris and Ephesos were 
famous, there is the evidence of Apuleius, who refers to his Meta- 
morphoses in the words nt ego tihi sermone isto Milesio varias 
fabulas conseram ? It is a perfectly fair deduction to make from 
this definite statement that the Ephesian tales known to Apuleius 
— including doubtless Aristeides* Epkesiaka which were rendered 

1 It is found early in Egypt, and the emboxing of stories there is very early; 
Maspero, ConUs pcpuiaires de VAgypti ftncUttitt (1906), pp. 23 ff. 

a Tenffel-Schwabe, Rom. Lit § 367 ; H. Lucas, Philobgus, 1907, pp. 39 ff. 
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by Sisenna , 1 already exhibited the form of a framework story 
with reports of experiences of the actors inserted. In Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (v) Pallas’s adventures include meeting and hear- 
ing tales from the Muses, in whose account of Demeter and 
Proserpina are inserted two narratives by Arethusa; in xiv 
in Aeneas' adventures we have Macareus’ narrative to Achae- 
menides, in which is inserted a tale by a maiden of Circe's. We 
have, therefore, no conceivable need to seek in India for the pro- 
totype, especially as chronology is all against the suggestion. 
We know nothing that we can prove of the actual manner of the 
Brhatkatha and its date is utterly uncertain, assuredly not early 
enough to make dependence even possible , 2 while as regards the 
Vasavadatta we know that it is later than any extant Greek 
romance of the period dealt with by Lacdte. A further insuper- 
able difficulty would be the fact that Lacdte thinks of popular 
transmission, recognizing that no Greek could understand a real 
Indian romance in Sanskrit, while such transmission would cei> 
tainly give only tales, not the elaborate construction which is the 
one point which could be used to prove derivation. 

In point of fact there is no general agreement in the Greek 
romances as regards form ; it would have been strange if there 
had been, for Greek writers are usually successful in achieving 
originality. Heliodoros sometimes relates himself the tale, some- 
times brings the actors before us in conversation to tell of their 
doings, just as does Homer; Xenophon is a simple narrator; 
Achilles Tatius puts his tale into the mouth of Kleitophon, but 
the latter relates it as if he were an outsider, recording what 
happened to himself and to the heroine impartially. It is only 
in Antonius Diogenes that we find anything more complex. 
There the story opened with a letter from the author to his sister, 
sending her a copy of a letter from Balagros to Phila, enclosing 
a note drawn up by one Erasinides of a conversation between 
Deinias and Kymbas. Deinias’s narrative consists largely of 
a story told to him by Derkyllis, in which are inserted reports to 
Derkyllis by Astraios and Mantinias, and again by Astraios 

1 Teuffel-Schwabe, § 156. 

2 There is Apuleias’ own work (c. a. d. 160) and Lukianos’ Aovkios 6vos t as well 
as Petronius” Satirae (Teuffel-Schwabe, § 305), and above all Ovid’s work. The 
Arabian Nights manner, as Tyrrell ( Latin Poetry, p. 123) says, is not a great success 
there. 
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to DerkylHs and Mantinias ; at the dose of DerkylhV narrative 
Deinias reports what he heard from Azulis, and the dose of 
Deinias’s conversation with Kymbas is followed by the final note 
of Erasinides. This is complex, no doubt, but a perfectly natural 
development, just as the Indian Katha in Vasavadaita is a 
natural development from simpler forms. The further parallels 
drawn by Lacdte are invalid ; the letter from the author to 
Faustinus, which seems clearly to have been in an appendix, is 
only remotely similar to the introductions to the V asavadattd 
and Bana’s works, while the statements at the head of each book 
of the work as to stories parallel to the marvels he relates have 
no real resemblance to the introductory verses prefixed to each 
chapter of the Harsacarita only, which, it may be added, is not 
in the slightest degree in form like the work of Antonius. Nor, 
it must be admitted, is it altogether reasonable to ignore the fact 
that, while the Greek romances are silent as to India, the exis- 
tence of Yavanas and their cunning, especially in the fabrication 
of aerial ships, is referred to in the Kashmirian Brhaikatka , which 
knows their skill in architecture, and Budhasvamin attests the use 
of Greek beds, suggesting that even the original Brhatkatha may 
have known of the Greeks as cunning and skilled craftsmen . 1 

Denial of any relation of interdependence is also asserted by 
L. H. Gray , 2 who calls attention to many parallels, letters 
between lovers, long-winded lamentations, threats of suicide, the 
stories within stories, descriptions of nature, detailed personal 
descriptions, learned allusions and citations of precedents, even 
strained compounds, and alliterations, parisoi , 3 homoioteleuta, and 
other figures of rhetoric which recall the Sanskrit Anuprasa and 
Yamaka. But he insists that the least part of the Sanskrit 
romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of its 
characters ; all the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute description of nature, detailed characterization of exploits, 
and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the Greek 
romance, on the other hand, the essence is the narrative of one 

1 Cf. Lacote, op, cit, % p. 286. The existence of a Greek and Eurasian population in 
Gandhara for a conple of centuries at least (Foucher, V Art Grho-Bouddhique du 
Gandhdra , it 448 ff.) cannot be ignored. 

3 Vdsavadaitd, pp. 35 ff. Cf. G. N. Baneijee, Hellenism in Ancient India , pp. 
258 ff. 

8 Cf. Aristotle, Rket, iii. 10 ff. 
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improbable adventure after another, fine writing is practically 
discarded, description and appreciation of nature are essentially 
neglected. To the latter assertion there is of course admitted 
an exception in the case of the Poimenika of Longus, but that 
author derives directly from Theokritos, Bion, and Moschos, 
while the Sanskrit romance owes its love for nature to Indian 
feeling. The Dagakumaracarita with its affinities to the picar- 
esque romance is without real parallel in the Greek romances, 
though it has affinities to the Satirae of Petronius. 

An interesting parallel is drawn by Gray between the manner 
of Lyly in his Eupkties and that of Subandhu. They agree in 
laying all stress on form rather than subject-matter, though Lyly 
has a didactic end foreign to Subandhu. Lyly employs the 
device familiar in India of emboxing a story within a story, as 
in the case of the tale of Callimachus, which itself includes the 
stoiy of the hermit Cassander. Moreover, his paronomasias, his 
alliterations, his antitheses, and his learned allusions are in close 
harmony with the Indian practice. The instance is valuable as 
a reminder that parallels may arise without borrowing on either 
side. 


6. The Hexameter and Indian Metre 

An interesting suggestion has been made by Jacobi 1 that the 
Doha metre of Apabhranfa, with which may be compared the 
Dodhaka metre of Classical Sanskrit poetry, in so far as both are 
essentially originally dactylic in structure, is to be traced back to 
the Greek hexameter, the Doha being the result of combining 
two hexameters into a stanza and then dividing it in the usual 
Indian manner into four lines. The Abhiras, he contends, were 
situated in Gandhara and the neighbourhood during the period 
of the influence of the Greco-Bactrian kings, and they must have 
eventually felt the need for a rendering into an Indian speech 
of the Homeric poems which, as Dio 2 tells us, the Greeks loved 
so dearly, and clung to even when* they had lost much else of 
Hellenic character. The version of Homer thus made for the 
educated classes would probably be in the metre of the original, 

1 Festschrift Wackemagd % pp. 127 ff. 

2 Or r liii. 6 , On the amount of Greek known in India cf. Kennedy, JRAS. 1912, 
pp. 1012 ff; 1913, pp. 122 ff. ; 1917, pp. 228 ff. ; Thomas, 1913, pp. 1014 c 
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and thus the Doha would grow up as the peculiar metre of the 
Abhiras and would cling to Apabhrar^a poetry. A parallel 
may be seen in the great influence exerted on Bengal prose 
literature by the missionaries of Serampore. 

Jacobi’s theory rests naturally on the validity of the assertion 
of Dio that the Indians had a translation of Homer, which is 
repeated by Aelian, who asserts the same of the Persian kings, 
and who may have used the same source as Dio, although it is 
possible that he merely copies the latter. The general view 1 
that Dio’s reference is really to the Mahabharaia as the Indian 
equivalent of Homer is possible; but there is no doubt that it is 
not proved. Jacobi strengthens his case by pointing out that 
from the later sculpture of India we should never be able to 
demonstrate Hellenistic influence, were it not for the Gandharan 
art, which being permanent has survived to testify to the strength 
of Greek art, and it might be added that the proof of the influence 
of Greek painting has probably been lost through the disappear- 
ance of the frescoes w r hich once existed in abundance in Gan- 
dhara . 2 But, granting that the tale of Dio may have foundation, 
it must be admitted that it does not seem possible to accept as 
even probable the origin suggested for the Doha ; the dactylic 
form is easy to explain independently. It must, ho wever, be said 
that the effort of Leumann 3 to reconstruct an Indo-European 
metre with a quantitative basis, of which the Doha would be 
a descendant, is clearly a mere tour de force , resting on utterly 
inconclusive evidence. 

1 Weber, IS. ii. 161 ff. 

2 Cf. Foucher, VArt Greco-Bouddhiqm du Gandhara^ ii. 402 f. 

3 Festschrift Wackemagel \ pp. 78 ff. and elsewhere. His work is vitiated by a com- 
plete failure to weigh evidence and inability to meet criticism. By his methods any- 
thing conld be proved. Meillet and Weller (ZII. i. 115 ff.), whom he attacks, are far 
sounder. 
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THEORIES OF POETRY 

i. The Beginnings of Theory on Poetry 

I T is very possible to exaggerate the effect of theories of 
poetics 1 on Indian poetry and to ignore the fact that in India 
as elsewhere the poets set the models on which theory was 
built, and that it was only gradually that the effect of the text- 
books on poetics came to be of ever-increasing importance. It 
is little short of absurd to imagine Kalidasa as laboriously striving 
to conform to rules which in his time were, to the best of our 
knowledge, only in process of formulation, and which in any case 
were, as we can see from our extant sources, always being laid 
down with distinct divergences of emphasis and detail. Of the 
age of the study of poetics we can say little, but the fact that 
Panini does not mention Alarhkarasutras, while he does recog- 
nize Natasutras, certainly suggests that dramaturgy came before 
a general survey of poetics, even if we do not believe that Panini 
knew a fully developed drama. With this accords the fact that, 
beyond vague references to Ka$yapa and a Vararuci, and Yaska’s 
knowledge of discussions of similes, Upamas , 2 we have no certain 
information on poetics until it occurs as a subordinate element in 
chapter xvi of the Bharatiya Natya$astra y which is essentially 
a treatise of dramaturgy and which may be placed conjecturally 
somewhat earlier than Bhasa and Kalidasa, though there is no 
strict proof of date. The great merit of this treatise, a compila- 
tion unquestionably from previous works, is that it develops the 
doctrine of sentiment, Rasa, with its eight subdivisions as erotic, 
comic, pathetic, and those of horror, heroism, fear, disgust, and 
wonder. Sentiment is a condition in the mind of the spectator 
of a drama, or, we may add, the hearer or reader of a poem, 

1 See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics (1923-5) ; P. V. Kane, Sah ityada rpatia (1923) ; 
Hari Chand, Kalidasa et Part poitique de P/nde (1917); V. V. Sovani, Bhandarkar 
Comm . pp. 3S7 ff. ; Trivedi, pp. 401 ff. 

2 Nirukta , iii. 13 ; cf. Panini, ii. 1. 55 f., 3. 72. 
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produced by the emotions of the characters, and the emotions, 
Bhavas, are excited by factors which may either be the object 
of the emotion, as the loved one is in the case of love, or serve to 
heighten it, as does the spring season. The emotions manifest 
themselves in effects of various kinds, and they are essentially 
distinct in psychological character among themselves, while the 
sentiments, though subdivided according to the emotions which 
excite them, are nevertheless essentially one in feeling, and this 
feeling, which later authorities seek more clearly to define, is 
a special purely aesthetic emotion comparable to the bliss obtained 
in contemplation of the absolute by the intellect which can com- 
prehend it . 1 

This, however, is not the side of the Natyagastra which was 
fated to elicit the chief attention of writers on poetics as opposed 
to dramaturgy. Poetics developed, if it did not originate, in 
distinction from dramaturgy, and writers on it were long content 
to refer merely to that science. The topics which were to 
engage writers on poetics, however, appear in elementary, though 
not undeveloped, form in the Natyafdstra . It recognizes four 
figures of speech, the simile, Upama, the metaphor, Rupaka, the 
Dlpaka, in essence the use of one predicate to many subjects or 
one* subject to many predicates, and the Yamaka, repetition of 
syllables or alliteration. There is no distinction of figures as 
those of sound, Qabdalamkara, and of sense, Arthalamkara, and 
it is significant of early poetry that there are given ten kinds 
of Yamakas, but only five of Upamas. The Yamakas remain 
prominent in the older school of poetics, including Bhatti, Dandin, 
Vamana, Rudrata, and the Agni Purana section on poetics, but 
Bhamaha already admits but five kinds and Anandavardhana 
and Mammata make it clear that the figure has no real aesthetic 
importance, though in later as well as older poetry, for instance, 
the Ghatakarpara , , it is freely used, serving in lieu of rhyme. 
Further, serving like the figures to bring out the sentiment, are 
given the ten qualities and the ten defects ; it is characteristic of 
the beginnings of the science that the defects are given positively 
and the qualities given as the negation of the defects, while in 
fact it is impossible thus to connect the two lists. Moreover, 
the detr/js of the lists are obscure, and differently interpreted 

See Keith, Sanskrit Drama (1934), pp. 314ft. 
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both by the later writers on poetics and by the commentators on 
the Qastra. On one view 1 the defects are : absence of a com- 
plete meaning ; incongruity with the context ; tautology ; ambi- 
guity; violation of syntactical regularity; grammatical errors; 
break of metrical rules as to pause ; misuse of long, or short 
syllables in metre ; breach of euphonic rules ; and inconsistency 
as to place, time, artistic usage, popular belief, logic,, or science. 
The qualities are : Qlesa, possibly in the sense of suggested sense ; 
Prasada, clearness ; Samata, evenness implying ease of compre- 
hension ; Samadhi, superimposition of something special in the 
sense; Madhurya, sweetness ; Ojas, strength arising from the use 
of compounds with respect to suitable concatenations of letters ; 
Saukumarya, smoothness arising from happy metres and con- 
junctions; Arthavyakti, explicitness of sense; Udara, elevation 
of subject and sentiment ; and Kanti, loveliness, delighting the 
mind. 

Of developments after the Qastra we know nothing definite, and 
we can only guess at the stages by which new figures were found 
out. If we can take Bhamaha’s account as helping us histori- 
cally — which is a pure assumption not suggested in any way by 
that author — we may hold 2 that the first step was to distinguish 
Anuprasa, alliteration, from Yamaka, the former affecting only 
single letters, the latter involving the repetition of syllables. 
But it is much more dubious if the fact that Bhamaha mentions 
after this set of five a set of six has any chronological conclusion, 
and the figures themselves are rather more complex than can be 
supposed to have been early. They are : Aksepa, paraleipsis, 
the denial of one thing to imply another; Arthantaranyasa, 
corroboration, the adduction of some instance or principle to 
prove an assertion ; Vyatireka, contrast by dissimilitude ; Vibha- 
vana, abnormal causation, when something comes about by 
some unusual reason ; Samasokti, brevity, suggestion by meta- 
phorical expressions ; and Ati?ayokti, hyperbole. Possibly to 
this period has been referred the figure Vartta, which, however, 
was not generally accepted, though Dandin perhaps, 8 treats it as 
a sort of Hetu, cause. Our trust in the whole theory is seriously 
undermined when we find that to a third period of development 

1 Bhamaha, iv ; logical faults are given in v. For Bharata’s list see xvi. 84 ff, 

* Jacobi, SBA. 1922, pp. 220 ff. s If Jacobi rightly refers ii. 244 to it. 
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are assigned three new figures : Yathasarhkhya, relative order ; 
Utpreksa, poetical fancy ; and Svabhavokti, description of the 
nature of a thing in its reality as appreciated by the poetic 
imagination ; and that the fourth period is made to recognize the 
large number of figures, twenty-four more, in Bhamaha. What is 
really clear is that the Bhattikdvya ,* Dandin, and Bhamaha all had 
before them a large number of figures which they treat in slightly 
different ways, Bhamaha for instance rejecting the forces of cause, 
Hetu, Suksma, and I^a, accepted by Dandin. To assert even 
a common source for Dandin and Bhamaha as opposed to Bhatti 
is beyond our means of proof, and to ascribe to Medhavin the 
invention of Utpreksa is quite invalid. 

2 . The Early Schools of Poetics 

In Dandin we come, as usual in Indian scientific literature, to 
an authority who used freely many predecessors whose works 
are lost, and who, therefore, presents us with a fully developed 
and elaborate doctrine. Dandin was doubtless the author of 
the Dagakumaracarita and his relation to Bhamaha has been 
keenly discussed . 1 2 The difficulty of decision rests on the fact 
that both authors can be made out to be attacking each other’s 
views, but that there is nothing whatever strictly to prove that 
they are not dealing with views expressed by some predecessor 
of the other, as we know for certain in the case of Bhamaha 
that he used 3 Medhavin, who must have expressed opinions 
similar to those assailed by Dandin. It is, however, on the 
whole, probable that Bhamaha knew Dandin, while Dancjin 
did not use him, and with this agrees the generally less refined 
views of Dandin as in his enumeration of thirty-two kinds of 
simile, which Bhamaha reduces to four. Dan^in’s rejection of 
the difference between Katha and Akhyayika seems thoroughly 
sound, while Bhamaha’s defence seems specially directed against 
Dandin. It is striking also that Dandin never notices one of the 

1 Cf. on Canto x Nobel, in Musion, xxxvii. 

2 Kane, Sahityadarpana (1933), pp, xxvff. ; M. T. Narasimhiengar, JRAS. 1905, 
pp. 535 ff* i Pathak, JJBRAS. xxiii.' 19 j IA. xli. 336 ff., support Bhamaha’s posteriority 
against TrivedI, IA. xlii. 358 ff. R. ; Narasimhachar, IA. xli, 90 ff. ; xlii. aog ; Nobel, 
ZDMG, lxxiii. 190 ff. ; Hari Chand, Kalidasa', pp. 70 ff. ; Jacobi, he. Ht, 

* ii. 40, 88; Medhavirudra, Nami on Rudra^a, xi. 34, Cf. Kavyainitn&hsti, p. n. 
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many verses adduced by Bhamaha to expound his views. The 
matter is not, indeed, of the highest importance, for it is not 
supposed in any case that Dandin lived long after Bhamaha, 
who certainly used the works of Uddyotakara (c* 650) and 
probably knew the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi (c. 700). On the 
whole, having regard to the facts regarding the Da$akumdra - 
carita which suggests that it precedes Subandhu and Bana, we 
may place Dandin some generations before Bhamaha. 

To Dandin poetry appears .under the metaphor of a body of 
words determined by the sense which it is desired to set out, and 
that body is ornamented, the term Alamkara here being used in 
the most general sense to cover anything which lends beauty to 
the poem as ornaments do to the human body. A poem may 
consist of verse, prose, or both, as in the drama and the Campu ; 
no Indian writer on poetics allows himself to be led astray into 
demanding verse form as a condition of poetry. This, of course, 
was a natural conclusion from the fact that law, medicine, 
astronomy and astrology, grammar, and philosophy had all been 
composed in verse, so that outer form was obviously no criterion 
between the literature of knowledge and that of power. Of 
verse forms Dandin enumerates the Sargabandha or Mahakavya, 
the characteristics of which we have already noted ; Muktaka, 
single verses ; Kulaka, groups of up to five verses ; Ko£a, uncon- 
nected verses by different authors ; Samghata, similar verses by 
one author. Of prose he mentions Katha, Akhyayika, and 
Campu, recognizing as current the difference between the first 
two, but rejecting it as quite artificial and not even in accord- 
ance with practice. The use of different languages Is admitted, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraiifa, and mixtures of these being 
allowed, seen in the Mahakavya in Sanskrit, in poems in the 
Skandhaka metre in Prakrit, in the Asara in Apabhranga, and 
the Nataka, drama, in a mixed form. 1 Dandin also recognizes 
the distinction between a poem to be heard and one to be seen; 
but refers to works on dramatic art for consideration of the latter. 

Of special interest is the new presentation of the doctrine of 
qualities. It is clear that before Dandin there had developed the 
doctrine of schools or paths, Marga, of poetry, and Bana refers 

1 The sense of the terms is not given by Dandin, and is dubious ; the last may be 
poems in one metre. Osara is a v.l. 
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to four of them, as we have seen. Dandin declares for the exis- 
tence of two types, holding that subvarieties ar^incalculable, and 
he sets them against each other as the Vaidarbha and Gauda, the 
former the southern, the latter the eastern, the distinguishing 
marks being the presence in the former of ten qualities which 
the other does not Usually accept. Dandin shows clearly that 
these distinctions are not his own, and his descriptions are here 
and there suggestive of doubt on his own part as to what is 
meant, a doubt increased by divergences of view among the 
commentators. One quality, indeed, is admitted to be liked even 
by the Gaudas, perspicuity of sense ; if the ocean is referred to 
as red, that requires the addition of the words 4 through the blood 
of the serpents/ But the merit of clearness, Frasada, applicable 
to the use of words in a natural way, is not attractive to the 
Gaudas ; they like a phrase such as anatyarjimabjanmasadrkg - 
dnko balaksaguh , * the white-beamed (moon) has a spot similar 
to the not-very-white water-born (lotuses) where the rare 
expressions are excused in the Gauda view by their being etymo- 
logically derivable. Udaratva signifies the presence in a sentence 
of a distinguished quality, thus giving elevation of style, as in : 

artkinaih krpana drstis tvanmukhe patiia sakrt 
tadavasthd punar deva nanyasya mukham Iksate. 

* Once the sad eye of suppliants hath fallen on thy face, o king, 
it taketh there its abode, and gazeth not at the face of any other. 1 
Another explanation given by Dandin himself makes elevation 
the result of the use of ornamental epithets such as Hlambuja , 
toy-lotus, kridasaras , play-lake, hemahgada , gold bracelet. 
Kanti is the grace of beauty, which is in harmony with nature, as 
opposed to the exaggeration, Atyukti, of the Gauda style; the 
two are neatly contrasted : the Vaidarbha has : 

anayor anavadydhgi stanayor jrmbhamanayoh 
avakago na p ary dpt as tava bdhulatdntare . 

‘ O maiden with faultless limbs, there is not space enough between 
thy creeper-like arms for the expansion of those swelling breasts/ 
The Gauda exaggerates : 

alpam nirmitam akagam andlocyaiva vedhasd 
idam evamvidkam bhdvi bhavatyah stanajrmbhanam. 
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‘ Surely the creator hath made this world too narrow, foreseeing 
not so great an extension of thy breasts. 1 Samadhi denotes 
metaphorical expression, and Dandin shows how words normally 
vulgar can be used if the sense be no longer literal, as in the case 
of vam, vomit, nisthlv , and udgr , spit out. 

These five qualities are clearly essentially connected with 
sense, a sixth, Madhurya, sweetness, is defined as possessing 
Rasa, which here denotes rather tastefulness than sentiment as 
taken by Biihler among others, and this is a quality of sense as 
well as of sound, for it applies to the extent of forbidding the use 
of expressions suggesting vulgar ideas, requiring that love should 
be alluded to in decently veiled phrases. It, however, also has 
to do with tasteful arrangement of sounds, and in this there is 
a divergence between the styles, for the Vaidarbha likes the 
combination of harmonious sounds, while the Gauda prefers the 
more obvious and blatant device of alliteration outright. The 
Vaidarbha also demands Sukumarata, gentleness, which means the 
use of syllables which are not rough sounding, while the Gaudas 
like harsh sounds when they serve to accord with the sentiment 
expressed. Thus we have for the Vaidarbha the pleasing if in 
sense negligible : 

mandallkrtya barhani kanthair madhuragitibhih 

kcilapinah pranrtyanti kale jimutamalini. 

( Making circles of their tails the peacocks dance in the season 
of the clouds, uttering sweet cries/ Contrast the Gauda fiery 
utterance : 

nyaksena ksapitak paksah ksatriyanam ksanad iti . 

( In a moment the host of the warriors was destroyed by Para- 
9urama/ There is again a distinction as to Samata, evenness: 
the Vaidarbha style likes the letters to be soft, harsh, or well 
mixed, but the Gaudas do not object to unevenness, and the 
poetry aiming at brilliance or bombast of both sense and orna- 
ment ( artkalamkaradambara ) is recognized as having won fame. 
The Vaidarbhas also like Qlista, stability, 1 diction which is not 
loose, i.e. composed of easily pronounced syllables — while the 
Gaudas do not mind the latter defect, provided it be alliterative ; 

1 In i. 43 this seems the best sense ; Liiders in NobePs Indian Poetry, p. 107, n. 12. 
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thus to express the common idea of a jasmine wreath and its 
attendant bees the Vaidarbhas say: malatldama lahghitam bhra- 
maraik , the Gaudas malalimala lolalikalild . Finally both styles 
like force, Ojas, consisting of lengthy compounds, or rather of 
a large number of compounds, both in prose and poetry in the 
Gauda view, in prose only in that of Vaidarbhan usage, though 
the latter would evidently sanction it if it was set off by short 
words as in : 

payodharataiotsahgalagiiasandhydtapcihcuka 

kasya kamaturam ceto varuni na kcirisyaii ? 

‘ Whose heart is not made lovesick by the sight of the western 
sky, whose garment, the evening sun, hangs on the slopes of the 
clouds that are her breasts ? * The poet recognizes that varieties of 
compounds are made by the mingling of syllables long and short. 

Dandin insists that to produce the effective poetry he has 
praised are necessary natural genius, which arises from impressions 
formed in earlier births, much study, and great application, and, 
recognizing that the first requisite may be unattainable, allows 
concentration on the second two. He then proceeds, in Bookii of 
the Kavyadar$a> to define Alamkaras as those qualities which 
produce charm in poetry, some of which have been already men- 
tioned in dealing with the difference of styles, while those common 
to both styles are enumerated in ii and iii, the figures of sense 
coming first, than those of sound, treated from our point of view at 
absurd length. The early state of Dandin’s views is shown in 
his failure to distinguish quality and figure, and in his making no 
effort to explain the poetic effect of figures save by mere 
generalities. . Nor has he any scheme of division of figures, and 
in a manner somewhat startling we find that he ranks as a figure, 
the first of all, Svabhavokti, natural description as a thing 
appears to a poet. This figure — or rather omament — is of a quite • 
special kind, for it is classed as opposed to all the rest of the 
figures of sense, which are classed under Vakrokti, crooked, non- 
natural, figurative, speech. The meaning of the distinction must 
be that in the former case the poet, by his discernment, sees the 
essence of a thing — using that term in the widest sense, be it an 
individual thing, or a species, or a quality or action — and sets it 
out in plain speech : in the latter he describes not necessarily with 
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special intuition, but with figurative language. He has already 
insisted, in his account of the qualities, on the supreme importance 
to the poet of the, use of metaphor. 

The actual list of figures 1 is a curious mixture including much 
that we should not reckon figures of a distinct kind, as well as 
figures more naturally so styled. We have in his order the 
simile in thirty-two varieties, the metaphor, the Dipaka, Avrtti, 
repetition in the sense of the use, e.g.,of four different verbs with 
one meaning as a quasi contrast to the Dlpaka, Aksepa, Arthan- 
taranyasa, Vyatireka, Vibhavana, Samasokti, hyperbole, poetic 
fancy, and then three figures rejected by Bhamaha, Hetu, 
Suksma, and Lefa. These express cause, convey a meaning by 
adroit hint or gesture, or conceal something which has almost 
come to light ; but Dandin gives us an alternative view of Le^a, 
a rebuke or eulogy. Then come order ; Preyas, the expression of 
pleasure ; Rasavat, the expression of one or other of the senti- 
ments ; Urjasvin, that of vigour ; Paryayokta, the expression 
indirectly of something which cannot openly be avowed ; Sama- 
hita, mentioning some fact which has come to afford aid to one’s 
end ; Udatta, description of something noble or elevated ; Apa- 
hnuti, seeming denial to affirm more strongly ; (Jlesa, double 
meaning ; Vijesokti, description of a special distinction ; Tulyayo- 
gita, putting like things together ; Virodha, seeming incongruity ; 
Aprastutastotra, indirect praise ; Vyajastuti, praise concealed 
as censure; Nidarfana, reference to a like result; Sahokti, 
mention of two things as happening together ; Parivrtti, exchange 
of objects ; Afis, benediction ; Samklrna, mixing of figures ; 
and Bhavika. The latter is a quality applicable to the whole of 
a composition and expresses the purpose and mind of the poet ; 
it reveals itself in the making of all the different elements of the 
plot aid one another to their end, the avoidance of needless quali- 
fications, the description of things in their place, and the ex- 
position of even a difficult matter by due regard to orderly 
exposition. This quality, we can see, would, if Dandin had had 


' Cf * Kaoe > Sdhityadarpana, pp. Iff. Nobel (JBeitr. z. alt. Gcsch. d. Alamkdra- 
fdstra (1911) ; ZDMG. Ixvi. 283 ff. ; lxvii. 1 ff. ; lxxiii. 189 ff.) deals with some of the 
figures, but not always satisfactorily ; his desire to place Bhamaha before Kalidasa 
leads him to deny the former’s obvious reference to the Megkaduta ( Indian Poetry , 
p. 15), even though he realizes that Kalidasa was really the older. 
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any idea of order, have been conjoined with Svabhavokti ; we 
may compare Aristotle’s 1 Zvipyeta. It is important to note that 
Dandin expressly mentions the view of some authors which made 
a hyperbole implicit in every figure whatever, and he himself 
lays it down that in eveiy form of Vakrokti the use of the Qlesa 
enhances the beauty, thus according approval to the practice of 
Subandhu and Bana and of himself in his less immoderate action 
in the Dacakumarcicarita. 

Book iii of the Kavyadargct develops at great length the doc- 
trine of Yamakas, leading us to the stanza with one consonant, 
n t only; then follow riddles and finally the ten defects of poetry 
much as in the Ndtyagastra . But nothing of real value is here 
found. 

The doctrines of Dandin found an echo and completion in 
those of Vamana , 2 who is doubtless to be placed at the end of 
the eighth century . 3 We have in him the emergence, however, of 
a new idea, that of the soul of poetry as opposed merely to the 
body. As later than both Dandin and Bhamaha he has a more 
developed idea of the nature of Kavya ; it is not merely words 
and meaning or sense, but there must be qualities and figures as 
well. But he also seeks to fit all the elements in Dandin into 
a scheme, based on the doctrine of Rlti, a new word for style. 
The soul of poetry is style which is a specified arrangement of 
words, the term specified referring to distinction according to the 
qualities possessed which are the cause of charm in poetry, while 
the figures are ranged as things which add to the charm. He 
admits three kinds of Rlti, Vaidarbhl, GaudI, Pancall, so styled 
because found among the local poets, but not due to local causes. 
The Vaidarbhl is perfect and has all the qualities. The Gaud! 
is accorded the qualities of Kanti and Ojas, understood here in 
the sense of many compounds which are of great length, and 
high-sounding words, a statement illustrated by a famous stanza 
of Bhavabhuti. The Pancall has sweetness and gentleness, 
Madhurya and Saukumarya, like the style of Puranas. The 
Vaidarbhl is strongly insisted on, the other two disparaged, and 

1 Rkct. iii. io, 16. On metaphor, cf. c. 2. 

9 Kavydlamkara with Vrtti, ed. KM. 15, 1895; Vanlvilasa Press, 1909; trans. 
G. Jha, IT. iii and iv, 

8 Minister of Jayapltfa of Kashmir (779-813) ; Jacobi, ZDMG. lxiv. 138 f. 
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a pure form of Vaidarbhl is expressly commended which uses no 
compounds, thus allowing full play to the qualities of sense. 
The qualities in Vamana are now rearranged as qualities of sound 
and of sense, each having two aspects, with results far from 
satisfactory as regards clearness, and disadvantageous as depart- 
ing from the normal use of the terms established in Dandin. 
Under the quality beauty Vamana includes the feature of imply- 
ing sentiment, which Dandin places in the figures Preyas, Rasavat, 
and Orjasvin, and perhaps in the quality Madhurya, while the 
quality of perspicuity covers the Svabhavokti of Dandin. Under 
the qualities also room is found for the odd figure Bhavika, 
whose awkward position in Dandin’s view has been noted. 

Vamanas treatment of figures is important for his reduction 
of their importance as elements in poetry ; the qualities are vital, 
the figures not : they are related rather to the body, word and 
meaning, of poetry than to the style which is the soul. Further, 
he insists that the simile lies at the bottom of all figures and to 
achieve this result has to omit various figures, in addition to 
those above mentioned, such as Udatta, Paryayokta, and Suksma, 
while others he defines differently. Vakrokti to him is a special 
mode of metaphorical expression, not the generic term for all 
figurative speech as in Dandin. 

As opposed to Dandin we find in Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkdra 1 
a decided preference for a system which insists on the figures as 
the essential feature of the poetry whose body is word and sense. 
Bhamaha definitely rejects outright the distinction of two styles, 
and the qualities which he does recognize are connected gener- 
ally with poetry, not with any special style. Moreover, he shows 
the reduction of qualities to three, which is characteristic of later 
thought, though he does not specifically deal with the matter as 
do the later writers, who reduce Dandin's ten to their categories. 
He mentions, however, as sweet, a poem which is agreeable to 
hear and has not too many compounds, and a clear poem is one 
which can be understood by even women and children ; strength 
he understands as usual as connected with long compounds, and 
he implies that this is incompatible with clearness as well as 
sweetness. He has, however, no clear marking line between 
qualities and figures ; he mentions clearness and sweetness in 

1 Ed. as App. viii to K. P. Trivedi’sed. of Pratapar(tjaya^obhUsarta > BSS. 1909, 
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and Kavyalinga, poetical causation, divides simile according to 
the grammatical form of expression, as by suffixes like vat, and 
starts the investigation of the relations of double meaning to 
other figures, which is later developed, as well as the complex 
issue of the different kinds of blending of figures, Samsrsti and 
Samkara. 

Rudrata, who wrote before 900 and probably in the earlier 
part of the ninth century, the Kavydlamkdra } in sixteen chapters 
of Arya verses, makes no innovation in theory, but belongs 
essentially to the school which, without scientific investigation, 
accepted as its duty the enumeration of figures. He seeks to 
divide figures on the base of sound and sense, and then to sub- 
divide on principles of his own ; under those of sound he classes 
figures on the basis of equivocation (• vakrokti ), paronomasia 
(ftefa), pictorial effects (citra), alliteration and Yamakas ; those of 
sense are based on reality, similitude, hyperbole, and coalescence. 
This results in a repetition of some figures under different heads, 
and his plan of division received no general acceptance, though 
Mammata adopted some of his figures, and his new interpretation 
of Vakrokti as an equivoke based on paronomasia or intonation 
(, kdku ), though rejected by Hemacandra, prevails from Mam- 
mata onwards over the wider sense of Dandin or the narrower 
interpretation as a figure based on similitude of Vamana. He 
generalizes and extends the manners of Udbhata, in whom they 
seemed to be restricted to alliterative effects, by laying down 
five manners of letters (• varna ), sweet, harsh, pompous, dainty 
(< lalitd ), and excellent (< bhadra ). But he accepts also the styles, 
Ritis, of Vamana, though under the influence of Bhamaha we find 
them looked at in a new light. They now number four, and the 
distinction is based on the use of compounds. The Vaidarbhl 
has none, verbal prefixes not ranking as compounding elements. 
Pancall compounds up to three words, Latlya five to seven, and 
Gaudlya any number. His debt to Dandin is seen in his dealing 
at great length with Yamakas and developing the idea of Citra, 
tricks in poetic form, such as Magha declares to distinguish poetry 

1 Ed., with the comm, of Namisadhu, a Jain (1068), KM. 2, 1909. Rudrata 
is son of Vamuka and is also called Qatananda. His difference from Rudra Bhafta 
was proved by Jacobi, WZKM. ii. 151 ff. ; ZDMG. xlii. 425. Rudra Bhafta is known 
to Hemacandra (p. no) ; his Qrngaratilaka is ed. Pischel, Kiel, 1886. 
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in his day, but which Bhamaha and Udbhata ignore, while 
Udbhata also passes over Yamakas. A novel feature is the 
introduction in four chapters of the theory of sentiment which, 
however, is in no wise brought into vital connexion with his sub- 
ject, but stands in a merely formal collocation. He recognizes 
ten sentiments, adding the feelings of calm and friendship to the 
traditional list. 

Still less important from the point of view of theory is the 
Kavyamimahsa of the dramatist Rajafekhara (c. 900) which is 
a work in other regards of no small interest and originality. He 
conceives of the Kavyapurusa, the spirit of poetry, son of Saras- 
vatl, and the Sahityavidya, science of poetics, who becomes his 
bride, the term Sahitya being derived, we may believe, from the 
old doctrine of the union of word or sound and sense to make 
a poem, as laid down by Bhamaha^Magha, and others. He dis- 
tinguishes carefully science, Qastra, and poetry, and analyses the 
divisions of the former ; he discusses at length the relation of 
genius, poetic imagination, culture, and practice in making a poet 
and classifies poets on this score. A further classification is based 
on the fact that a poet may produce a (Jastra, or a poem, or 
combine both in varying proportions, and of poets in the 
narrower sense he makes eight illogical groups. His own con- 
ception of poetry appears traditional ; he defines it as a sentence 
possessing qualities and figures, and he accepts Vamana’s doc- 
trine of styles which are the outcome of Sahityavidya’s wander- 
ings in diverse lands. The sources of poetry are touched on, and 
the subject-matter as concerned with men, divine beings, or 
denizens of hell is investigated Very interesting is the discus- 
sion of borrowing from earlier works ; it is recognized as justified 
by freshness of idea and expression, and elaborate illustration is 
given of thirty-two different ways of evading improper plagiarism. 
Important also is the consideration of poetical conventions, and 
we are given a geography of India and many remarks on the 
seasons with their appropriate winds, birds, flowers, and action. 
Rajafekhara also gives curious details of the likings of different 
parts of India for certain languages and their mode of mispro- 
nouncing Sanskrit. The Magadhas and others east of Benares 
are blunt in Prakrit, good at Sanskrit, but the Gaudas are 
thoroughly bad in Prakrit, the Latas dislike Sanskrit but use 

3149 C C 
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Prakrit beautifully, the Surastras and Travanas mix Apabhrar^a 
with Sanskrit, the Dravidas recite musically, Kashmirian pro- 
nunciation is as bad as their poetry is good, Karnatas end up 
sentences with a twang, northerners are nasal, the people of 
Pancala sweet and honey-like. Women poets are recognized, 
and sex barriers despised, while of the ten grades of poets the 
rank of Kaviraja, held by Rajagekhara, comes seventh even 
above the Mahakavi himself. Great stress is laid on the assem- 
blies at which poets were judged and where the prize given by the 
king included crowning with a fillet and riding in a special chariot. 
The poet s paraphernalia is given, chalk, a board, palm leaves, 
birch bark, pen and ink. 1 More important is the insistence on 
the equal rights of all four forms of speech : Sanskrit ; Prakrit, 
elegant, sweet, arid smooth ; Apabhranga also elegant, as loved in 
Marwar, Takka, and Bhadanaka ; and Bhutabhasa current in 
Avanti, Pariyatra, and Da£apura, while the people of the 
Madhyade^a used all equally well. The people of that land 
show also their admixture by their colours, brown like the 
easterners, dark like the southerners, white like the westerners, 
while the northerners are fair. When we add that he quotes ex- 
tensively including the Mahimnahstotra , gives many fine verses 
and some anecdotes, and is usually lively if pedantic, the merits 
of his work can be appreciated. 2 


3 . The Doctrine of Dhvani 

Raja^ekhara lived at a time when a new doctrine, that of 
Dhvani, tone, had been steadily winning its way to power. It is 
represented for us by the metrical Karikas preserved in the 
Dhvanyaloka : 3 of Anandavardhana of Kashmir (c. 850) with its 


n these matters see Biihler, Indisckt Palaeographie ; Hoernle, JASB. lix. pt. i. 
n °l 3 . ; 0n , the 7 tlSe 0f P a Pef> Waddell, JRAS. 1914, pp. 136 f.; Haraprasad, Report , i. 
p. 7 , on ® ® 1111 °t Indian writing as indigenous, not of Semitic origin, see Bhan- 
darkar, POCP . 1919? ii. 305 ff. 

Ed. Gaekwads Oriental Series, 1916. Many stanzas on poets by Rajayekhara 
^ Cam * e i° m ^° me l° st work, perhaps the Haravilasa ; cf. Bhandarkar, Report, 
1 a 1X ’ ^ et «rson, JBRAS. xvii. 57-71;. for an exposure of forged verses 

adduced to support an attack on Bhasa’s authorship see G. Harihar Sastri, IHQ. i. 
T>or\o * ”• £ a e 5 a Ai I ar > J a bad case invites worse arguments; cf. Keith, 
5 T - Caxiapati 627 ff. 

• 2 5 > * 9 * 1 ; trans. H. Jacobi, ZDMG. lvi and lvii. 
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super-commentary by Abhinavagupta, Locana , l The Karikas 
assert that the doctrine is old, but if so we must assume that it 
had not won much success, and it may be that the author referred 
really to some not distant predecessor, justifying himself by the 
view that the doctrine was implicit in the older writers. His 
name was possibly but not certainly Sahrdaya, which at best is 
merely an epithet, and he must have written early in the ninth 
century. At any rate by the ability of his commentators and by 
the adoption by Mammata of the doctrine the new view won on 
the whole a dominant position in Indian poetics. 

The theory finds its origin in the analysis of language and 
meaning. The phrase, a herdsmen’s station on the Ganges, is 
obviously as it stands absurd ; the denotation ( abhidka ) gives 
no sense, and we are obliged to find a transferred sense (laksana) 
which gives us the sense of a station on the bank of the Ganges. 
This shows the incompatibility of the literal sense as one factor, 
and the possibility of giving an allied meaning as another. But 
this is not all ; there is brought to us by such a phrase deliberately 
used in poetry a sense of the holy calm of such a station situated 
on the sacred stream with all its associations of piety. This, it is 
contended, is not given by implication, but by the power of sug- 
gestion which is derived from the poet’s purpose ( prayojana ) in 
applying the phrase. This doctrine of suggestion which the gram- 
marians did not accept could be based on a philosophical opinion 
of the grammarians themselves. They recognized the Sphota , 2 
a mysterious entity, a sort of hypostatization of sound, of which 
action sounds were manifestations, and the same idea of the revela- 
tion of something inherent (vyanjcma) is found in the Vedanta, 
where all is a manifestation of the underlying reality, the Brahman 
or absolute. There were common-sense people 3 who held that 
all could be put down to denotation ; a word might be regarded 
like an arrow which could pierce armour and slay the foe in a single 
movement, without inventing new phases of operation, while yet 
others 4 claimed that the signification, Tatparya, resulting from 
the taking of words together in a sentence explained all that was 

1 Ed. KM. 25 (i-iii) ; Dd, Calcutta, 1923 (iv). 

2 E. Abegg, Festschrift* IVindisch, pp. 188 ff. ; ZDMG. Ixxvii. 307ft. 

3 Dlrghavyaparavadin school, dubiously ascribed to Lollata (D£, Sanskrit Poetics, 
ii. 193, n. 16). 

4 Abhihitanvayavadin school of Mxmahsa. 

CC 3 
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required, and others 1 again held that even this idea of Tatparya 
was needless, because the words had the power per se of convey- 
ing their relations with other words to make up a whole. A 
further school, which became more insistent later, declared that 
suggestion was not real, and that what was explained by sugges- 
tion ought to be accounted for by inference. From the mention of 
the station on the Ganges one at once inferred the intention of 
the speaker to convey the ideas of purity, &c. 

But the holders of the doctrine of Dhvani remained uncon- 
vinced, and on the basis of their theory they declared that the 
soul of poetry was not style nor sentiment, but tone, Dhvani, by 
which they meant that an implied sense was the essence of 
poetry. What was suggested might be threefold, either a sub- 
ject, or a figure, or a sentiment and, while these three possi- 
bilities are admitted by the more orthodox members of the 
school, including Anandavardhana and Mammata, Abhinava- 
gupta went much further and declared that in reality all sugges- 
tion must be of sentiment, holding that in the long run suggestion 
of subject and figure reduced themselves to this. V^vanatha, 
author of the Sahityadarpana , followed his lead, but this never 
became the accepted doctrine, for the writers realized that, by 
attempting thus to limit suggestion, they would cut out a good 
deal of admitted poetry. Suggestion, however, can be expressed 
in two ways, for it may rest on the metaphorical sense of words, 
in which case we have the species of Dhvanikavya where the 
literal meaning is not intended at all (< avivaksita-vacya ), thus 
making provision for the ordinary view which attached great im- 
portance to metaphor or simile as the base of poetry. Or, again, 
the literal sense may be intended, but a deeper suggestion implied, 
in which case we have the type where the literal sense is meant 
but ultimately comes to something deeper ( vivaksitdnyapara - 
vdcya ). Here, again, we have two different cases, for the process 
of apprehension may be instantaneous ( asainlaksya-krama\ which 
is the rule in respect of suggestion of sentiment, or due to a per- 
ceptible process ( samlaksya~krama\ as in the suggestion of sub- 
ject and figure. The process of apprehension of sentiment is 
comparable to the piercing of a hundred lotus leaves with one 
needle ; there is a process by which the factors induce the senti- 

1 Anvitabhidhanavadin school. 
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ment, but it is so rapid as to seem instantaneous. It is clear also 
that the rising up of sentiment is not the result of inference ; it 
can come into being only in a person who has had in previous 
lives experience which gives him aesthetic susceptibilities, makes 
him a feeling heart or connoisseur (sahrdaya)> and in him it arises 
as a perfectly unique emotional experience, comparable only to 
the bliss of cognition of the absolute, 1 a transcendental ( alaitkika ) 
joy. He who sees on the stage, or reads in poetry, the factors 
which are connected with sentiment presented, does not regard 
them as external to himself, whether as the property of the actor 
or of the hero of the play or poem, nor does he appropriate them 
to himself ; he sees them under the aspect of universality, and 
this causes the sentiment to be unique and pleasurable, whatever 
the corresponding emotion, as a personal possession, would be. 
What in real life would be horror, thus as a sentiment is exquisite 
joy. Wc have, it is clear, a real effect to explain the nature of 
disinterested aesthetic pleasure arising from literature. 

But the system does not deny the right to rank as poetry of 
poetry which contains only in a secondary degree suggestion 
(gun tbh it ia- vyahgya ) . This head helped them to find a place for 
the doctrines of the older writers who accepted in certain figures 
the expression of sentiment, as in the Preyas, Rasa vat, and 
tJrjasvin of Dandin. Moreover, it served to include cases in 
which these writers found that one figure lay at the base of others, 
as when Vamana found simile in all, and Bhamaha held that in 
all figures there lay hyperbole, a view mentioned by Dandin also. 
Finally the system, though not its sterner advocates, confessed 
that they must permit the kind of poetry called Citra, picture, in 
which there was mere beauty without any suggested sense at all. 
The beauty may be of sense or sound. 

It remained to seek some way of dealing with the qualities 
and figures and the styles or manners of the earlier writers, so as 
to find them a just place. One great simplification was effected 
by reducing the number of qualities, restricting their extension 
to sound effects, and by merging in them both the Rltis of 
Vamana and the Vrttis of Udbhata, which were at the same time 
practically identified. This became possible through the adop- 

1 This is, we must remember, identic with the bliss which is part of the absolute as 
one, being, thought, and joy. 
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tion of a new doctiine as to the relation of qualities to the poem ; 
the sentiment being regarded as the vital element, the qualities 
are related to it as the soul of the poem, in the same way as 
heroism is an attribute of the soul of man. This fact, however, 
precludes us from regarding qualities as stereotyped in the old 
fashion; everything depends on the sentiment, and what rela- 
tively to sentiment would be a quality might in the abstract be 
a defect. If, then, we admit qualities, they must be such as are 
never defects, and they must be positive in nature, not mere lack 
of defects, and distinct in character. On this score we can dis- 
miss Vamana’s Qlesa, Samadhi, and Udarata as merely forms of 
Ojas, strength ; Saukumarya and Kanti are no more than the 
absence of the faults of harshness and vulgarity ; and Samata, 
evenness, is in some cases positively a blemish. We have thus 
left just three qualities, and these of sound only, there being no 
need in the views of the school, which Mammata in special 
develops very clearly, to allow of qualities of sense. These are 
strength, which is regarded as causing, or as V^vanatha insists, 
coincident with an expansion (vis tar a) of the mind, and which 
has its proper place in the sentiments of heroism, horror, and dis- 
gust ; sweetness, which stands in a like relation to a melting (druti) 
of the mind, and is normally present in the sentiment of love-in- 
union, but appears also, rising in degree in order, in pathos, love- 
in-separation, and calm; and clearness, including the older 
Arthayyakti, which corresponds to an extension or pervasion 
(vikasa) of the mind. The idea of these psychological equations 
was probably borrowed from Bhatta Nayaka who in his theory 
of the enjoyment (bitoga) of sentiment spoke of these three condi- 
tions of the mind. In concrete terms the characteristics of the 
three qualities of sound are given by Mammata as depending on 
arrangement of letters, compounds, and style of composition ; 
thus sweetness depends on the use of all the mutes (save linguals) 
with the corresponding nasals ; r and n with short vowels ; and 
no compounds or short compounds ; strength arises from the use 
of double consonants, or consonants followed by the correspond- 
ing aspirate ; conjuncts of which r forms part ; lingual letters 
save n\ the palatal and lingual sibilants ; long compounds ; and 
a formidable, loaded, composition ; no special rules are given for 
clearness. It is obvious that Mammata is here incorporating 
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much of what Udbhata taught regarding his Vrttis, the charac- 
teristics of the Upanagarika and Parusa forms being closely 
similar, and thus it is possible for Mammata to bring the Vrttis 
under qualities. Nor, as he includes the use of compounds in 
his treatment, does he find it difficult to include the styles 
of Vamana, as brought into close relation to compounds by 
Rudrata. It is, of course, all rather artificial, and very much of an 
effort to harmonize without real care for the facts, but it is 
normal and plausible enough. 

In the case of the figures a definite line is drawn between them 
and the qualities. The figures are only of importance in so far 
as they seek to enhance the sentiment ; they do not, however, act 
directly on the sentiment, but they aid it by decorating the body, 
sound and sense, just as the soul of a man has as attributes the 
qualities, while ornaments such as a necklace affect his body 
directly. If figures do not aid the sentiment, then they are 
merely forms of speech, and their place is in poetry of the third 
type, Citra, pictorial poetry which V^vanatha denies outright the 
name of poetry. 

Anandavardhana give much else of great interest, and his 
remarks on compounds are sensible and just; he allows them 
freely in Akhyayikas, but he points out that even there where 
pathetic, or love-sorrow effects are aimed at such compounds 
are not suitable, and in the Katha they should be employed in 
moderation. The doctrine of Dosas, defects, is treated from the 
same point of view as that of qualities ; tautology, for instance, 
may become an excellence if the suggested sense is made more 
effectively felt by means of it. But as with qualities, there may 
be real faults which are always such ; the Dhvanikara insists that 
in love there is always a defect in using unmelodious ($rutidusta) 
expressions, though such are in good taste in the heroic or the 
horrible sentiments. 

4. The Critics and Supporters of the Doctrine of Dhvani 

The idea of suggestion did not pass unchallenged. Bhatta 
Naydka in the Hrdayadarpana } perhaps an independent work 

1 Cf. M. Hiriyanna, POPC. 1919, ii. 246 flf,, who regards him as expressing the 
Samkhya view of aesthetic joy as arising beyond nature to something finer if not real, 
while the Vedanta view rests on the revelation of the absolutely real which is joy. 
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though there is some evidence of it having been a commentary- 
on the Natyagastra , who wrote before Abhinavagupta, insisted 
on his own theory of the effect of words. In addition to denota- 
tion, he ascribed to them the faculty of generalization, Bhavakatva, 
which consists in making the meaning intelligible as universal to 
the audience, while a third power, Bhojakatva, results in the 
audience relishing the enjoyment of the poem. This condition is 
one of an enjoyment which cannot be described, but which is 
marked, as we have seen, by the melting, expansion, and extension 
of the mind. The loss of his work makes it very difficult to 
appreciate what Nayaka exactly intended to convey. 

More fortunate is Kuntala, probably a contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta, whose Vakroktijlvita 1 is an effort to present in 
a new and improved form the idea vaguely present to Bhamaha 
and those who laid stress on figures as the essential feature of 
poetry. He insists that Vakrokti, crooked or figurative speech, 
is the life of poetry, distinguishing it from science and any 
merely ordinary or natural mode of expressing facts of any sort. 
It is, therefore, a deviation from the ordinary language of life 
in order to produce a certain striking effect (■ vicchitti ), or an 
imaginative turn of speech ( bhangi-bhciniti ). Poetry, therefore, 
is to be defined as embellished sound and sense, the embellish- 
ment being figurative speech, and as this is the only Alamkara 
possible, and as it is essential to poetry, it is absurd to have any 
definition which omits figures or makes them subordinate. He 
goes in great detail through all the forms of poetry in order 
to show that the principle of Vakrokti covers adequately all 
developments, citing copious examples from the poets, especially 
Kalidasa. It is to the imagination or skill of the poet, his work 
(, kavikarnian ), that' we owe the presence of Vakrokti in any 
poem, and this work can be classed according as he exhibits it in 
regard to the letters, to the base or termination of words, to 
a sentence, a particular topic, or a treatise as a whole. It is clear 
that we have here in part a reminiscence of the doctrine of an 
element of hyperbole in all poetry asserted by Bhamaha ; a poem 
attains at best a transcendental charm ( lokottara vaicitrya ), which 
can be judged in the long run only by the man of taste, a result 


1 Ed. S. K. Dd, Calcutta, 1923, 
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in which Kuntala agrees largely with the theory which he 
attacks. 

The strength of this position is clearly the room it finds to 
allow of accepting figures on their own merits, and not as 
ancillary to a sentiment as essential features of poetry ; we have 
their cause in the poet’s imagination ( kavipratibha ), and their 
effect is a definite fact, a species of charm. Mammata gladly 
accepts this fact and, when figures do not affect sentiment, still 
declares that they have charm ( vaicitrya ), and Ruyyaka built up 
his treatment of figures on this basis. To complete his theory 
Kuntala naturally endeavours to bring both sentiment and 
suggestion under the scope of his principle, with just as much 
success as the opposite effort achieved. 

Mahiman Bhatta , 1 who was later than Abhinavagupta, 
developed in lieu a doctrine which declined to accept the views 
of Kuntala, but claimed that Dhvani could always be reduced to 
inference (anumana), and that there was no such thing as imme- 
diate apprehension of sentiment, but that between the factors and 
the result there intervened some space, however short, during 
which the function of inherence was active. He criticized severely 
the failure of Dhvanikara to give a definition of poetry which 
would be comprehensive, and in his second chapter he deals 
at some length, incidental to his main object, with propriety 
( aucitya ) dealing with defects of sense, such as the wrong use of 
the factors, &c., and of form, such as the failure to co-ordinate 
the parts of a proposition, break in regular order, violation of 
syntax, tautology, and pleonasm. The work, however, is hardly 
of much consequence, for it deals merely with the question of 
the form of apprehension which is artistically of negligible 
importance. 

Other authors remained outside the sphere of the influence of 
the new doctrine. Thus the section on poetics of the Agni 
Purdna , 2 which is of uncertain date, and Bhoja’s large Sarasvatl - 
kanthabharana 3 show that other theories were prevalent, though 
their scope extended to minor issues. The Purana adopts the 

1 Vyaktiviveka , with comm, (poss, by Ruyyaka), TSS. 5, 1909. 

a cc. 336-46. Kane {Sdhityadarpana, pp. iii-v) puts it after Anandavardhana, 
contrary to D£’s view {Sanskrit Poetics, i, 103). 

3 Ed. A. Borooah, Calcutta, 1883*4. 
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ordinary definition of poetry as possessing qualities and figures 
and being free from defects, while Bhoja requires it to possess 
sentiment, but neither has any effective discussion of the vital 
character of poetry. The Purana, however, recognizes the doctrine 
of styles, making four as in Rudrata, and combining their marks 
of distinction so as to include the kinds of letters used, the 
length of compounds, and the use of metaphor. Bhoja adds 
two more styles, Avantika, intermediate between Vaidarbhl and 
Pancall, and MagadhI, which is a defective style ( khandariti ). 
The Purana introduces a new complication in the shape of 
distinguishing particular and general qualities ; the latter are 
given as seven of sound, six of sense, and six of both, while 
figures are classed as of sound, of sense, and of both. Bhoja 
accepts this and gives absurdly twenty- four of each. His exten- 
sive citations and authority lent him some popularity without 
affecting substantially poetic theory. His treatment of sentiment 
in the Sarasvatikantkabharana is supplemented by the Qfnga- 
raprakaga where, as in Rudra Bhatta s fyngaratilaka^ the erotic 
sentiment is made the chief feature. 

The doctrine of Dhvani was adopted by JMarmnata, .as we 
have seen, who with Alata (Alaka, Allata) set out the theory in 
the Kdvyaprakaga x about 1100 in a complete and careful form 
in the shape of Sutras with a commentary ; the theory of 
a different origin of these two is unfounded, and his coadjutor 
aided him or wrote parts of Ullasas vii and x at least. Mammata 
attempted to supply the lacuna criticized by the Vyaktiviveka 
and defined a poem as sound and sense, free from defects, 
possessing qualities and sometimes figures, ignoring as essential 
sentiment, although he makes the qualities essentially attributes 
of the sentiment, a defect which Vi^vanatha sought to remedy by 
defining poetry as having sentiment as its soul, rejecting thus 
either subject Qr figure as a real object of suggestion. Mammata 
has three qualities, reducing others to them and including under 
them the styles and manners of earlier writers, while defects he 
classes as those of sentiment, of word, proposition, and sense, 
a division later often followed. Figures he treated as of sound, 

_ 1 Ed. with various commentaries, Calcutta, 1866; Benares, 1866; BSS. 1917; 
AnSS. 1911 ; KM. 63, 1897. Cf. Sjokthankar, ZDMG. lxvi. 477 ff., 533 ff. Trans. 
G. Jha, Benares, 1918. Manikyacandra’s comm. (ri6o A. D.) is eel., Mysore, 1932. 
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of sense, and, a small number, of both. Vic^vanatha’s Sahitya - 
darpana 1 (c. 1350) largely follows Mammata, but it uses also the 
treatises on drama which it includes. He, however, accepts the 
doctrine of styles, regarded as an arrangement of words [pada- 
samghatand) in a special way and admits four: Vaidarbhi or 
dainty, with letters indicating sweetness and no or short com- 
pounds; GaudI, with letters indicating strength and long com- 
pounds ; Pancall, containing other letters than those mentioned 
and compounds of five or six words ; and Latl, intermediate 
between Pancall and Vaidarbhi. On figures he shows often the 
influence of Ruyyaka. His work takes the now usual form of 
Sutra and commentary. Similar in spirit and manner are the 
Ekavali 2 of Vidyadhara and the Prataparudrayagobhusana z of 
Vidyanatha, both written c . 1300, the one for Narasinha of 
Orissa, the other for Prataparudra of Warangal, whose glory is 
celebrated in a drama included in it to illustrate the rules of 
dramaturgy. Both are more orthodox than Vifvanatha in 
accepting subject and figure as objects of suggestion as well as 
sentiment. Vidyadhara, however, follows Bhoja in enumerating 
twenty-four qualities in defiance of the reduction of this head to 
three of sound only by the school. 

In the contemporary of Mammata, Hemacandra, we find 
a placid borrowing from Mammata, Abhinavagupta,Raja9ekhara, 
the Vakroktijivita y and so on. His Kdvydmtgasana , 4 with the 
Viveka by himself, is destitute of originality, but contains 
a section on dramaturgy. Even less valuable are the works of 
the two Vagbhatas, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
respectively, who wrote the Vagbhatalamkara 6 in verse and the 
Kavyanugasana 6 in the normal form. The older tries a new 
definition of poetry to include quality, figure, sentiment, and 
style, but makes no effort to weld these into a whole, while he 
adopts thh old set of ten qualities ; the younger accepts Hema- 
candra s definition, which is merely a rehash of Mammata’s in 
a worse form, and allows only three qualities. Neither seems to 

1 Ed. and trans. BI. 1851-75; Kane, Bombay, 1923. Cf. Keith, JRAS. 1911, 

pp. 848 f. 

3 Ed. BSS. 63, 1903. 3 Ed. BSS. 65, 1909. 

* Ed, KM. 71, 1901. 3 Ed. KM. 48, 1913. 


8 Ed. KM. 43, 1S94. 
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accept Dhvani as essential ; the younger mentions it under the 
figure Paryayokta and refers readers to Anandavardhana. 

Of very different importance is the work of Ruyyaka, the 
teacher of Mankha, who wrote (c. 1100) the Alamkarasarvasva , l 
text and commentary, though the commentator Samudrabandhu 2 
( c . 1300) ascribes the comment to Mankha, who may have helped 
in his teachers work. Ruyyaka summarizes cleverly all earlier 
systems and asserts the validity of the Dhvanikara’s view. His 
own aim is to deal with the pictorial poem which does not 
suggest anything, and therefore with figures which are its 
essence. In doing so he clearly accepts the principle of the 
V akroktijivita that it is a certain charm which gives a figure its 
being and value. Such charm does not permit of exact descrip- 
tion, as it is as infinite as the poet’s imagination which produces 
it, but it is this which forms the basis of any figure, and justifies 
our asserting that it is a figure and differentiating it from others. 
In detail he often follows with improvements Udbhata whom he 
much admired. He disagrees with Mammata on the vexed issue 
of Qlesa ; the latter admitted figures both of sound and sense in 
this case, basing the distinction on the fact that in (Jabda-flesa 
the substitution of a synonym would ruin the effect, in Artha- 
flesa it would make no difference. Ruyyaka’s view is that the 
real thing to consider is whether the word in question yields the 
double meaning without change of form, that is by having another 
sense, when it is Artha-flesa, or whether the word must be 
differently divided and read when it is Qabda-flesa. He rejects, 
on the other hand, Udbhata’s dogma that a Qlesa destroys the 
operation of any other figure with which it is joined. Though 
comparatively early in date, Jayadeva’s Candrdloka z is no more 
than a convenient manual of figures with happy illustrations, on 
which (c. i6co) Appayya Dlksita the polymath based his Kuva - 
layananda . 4 Very different is the Rasagahgadhara 5 of Jagan- 
natha (c. 1650), where we find the revised definition of poetry as 
sound expressive of a charming idea ( ramamyarthapratipadakah 
f abdah ), and charmingness is ascribed to knowledge begetting 

1 KM. 35, 1893; trans. II. Jacobi, ZDMG. lxii. 

2 TSS. 40, 1915. 3 Ed. Calcutta, 19x7. 

4 Ed. and trans. Calcutta, 1903. Cf, IOC, ii. 340 ff, 

6 Ed. KM. 12, 1913, Cf. Jacobi, GN. 1908, pp. iff. 
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transcendental pleasure ( lokottarahlada ) ; this characteristic of 
pleasure is a distinct entity which one realizes by experience, 
and it is also denoted by Camatkaratva. The cause of this form 
of pleasure is a form of meditation (bhavana), consisting of con- 
tinued application to the object characterized by the pleasure. 
It is quite different from the joy produced by the thought of the 
meaning of what is said to one, e. g. 4 A son is born to you/ 
Poetry, therefore, can be redefined as sound expressing a sense 
which is the object of a contemplation producing transcendental 
pleasure. This is, it will be seen, a development to a logical 
conclusion of the doctrine of the enjoyment of sentiment ; that 
was essentially universal and impersonal, therefore purely 
pleasurable, and this test Jagannatha now applies to the whole 
field of poetry. In his treatment of figures in like manner he 
applies, but more ably even than Ruyyaka, and very critically 
as regards earlier writers, the test whether any alleged figure 
produces charm of a different kind from some other accepted 
figure. 

Of other treatises it is necessary to mention the works of the 
polymath jCsemendra, Aucityavicara 1 and Kavikanthabharctna , 2 
as they stand rather apart from the ordinary line. In the former 
Ksemendra develops the conception of Aucitya, propriety as 
essential to sentiment, indeed the life of sentiment, and as 
founded in the charm underlying the relish of sentiment. He 
finds twenty-seven cases in which propriety can be exhibited or 
violated, and the value of his work lies in his rich illustration and 
his criticisms of what he deems defects. Such critiques on an 
extended scale are rare, and Ksemendra is a better critic than 
a poet. The Kavikanthabharctna discusses the possibility ot 
becoming a poet, the issue of borrowing on a small or large scale, 
and the' legitimacy of doing so in the case of the epic and similar 
works, the charm of poetry with illustration of its ten aspects, the 
defects and. excellencies with regard to sense, sound, or senti- 
ment, and the various arts which a poet ought to be familiar 
with. The Kavyakalpalata , a with a commentary, by Arisinha 
and Amaracandra (13th cent.) is still more of a practical book of 

1 Ed. KM. i. 1 15 fit. ; Peterson, JBRAS. xvi. 167 ff. 

2 Ed. KM. iv. 122 ff. ; I. Schonberg, SWA. 1884. 

3 Ed. Benares, 1886. Cf. IOC. i. 339 ff. ; ii. 337 £, 
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advice to poets, while Bhanudatta in the fourteenth century wrote 
on sentiment in his Rascimanjari 1 and Rasatarangini . 2 

In the Sarctsvatikanthabharana 3 we find an elaborate discussion 
of a theme dealt with in some detail by Rudrata alone of the 
earlier writers, the mingling of languages. Thus, while we may 
and normally do have a single language used throughout, we 
may have cases in which the same words can be read, for 
instance, both as Sanskrit and Prakrit with one and the same 
meaning ; or, again, a verse may be made up of distinct p&rts in 
different languages, or different languages may simply be mixed 
together, giving a consecutive sense, or they may be written con- 
secutively without such a sense, or degraded forms of Prakrit or 
Apabhrar^a may be used in parody or in imitation. Rudrata 4 
mentions the two simple forms in which the same words can be 
read in another language in the same sense or in a different 
sense. Of this we have an early example in Canto xiii of the 
Kavya of Bhatti, where the text can be read as Prakrit as well 
as Sanskrit without alteration of sense. There is little to be 
said for these absurdities, though occasional instances of happy 
adoption of these devices can be cited. 

On the classification of figures of speech no serious thought 
appears to have been expended. Mammata, whose actual treat- 
ment of individual figures dominates Ruyyaka, gives no guidance, 
while Ruyyaka 5 offers a division of figures of sense based on the 
principles of comparison (< atipamya ), incongruity (■ virodha ), linked 
succession {grnkhala)^ logical reasoning ( nyaya ), sentence economy 
{vakyanyaya), popular maxims (lokanyaya\ apprehension of 
a secret sense ( gudharthapratiti ), and combination of figures 
(samsrsti or samkara). Nothing substantial is added to this in 
the later texts by Vidyadhara and Vifvanatha. It is not worth 
while investigating the precise meaning attached to this division, 
especially as some of the figures included in these divisions, such 
as Yathasamkhya in which, for instance, epithets are asserted in 

1 Ed. BenSS. 83, 1904. 

2 Ed. Benares, 1885 ; Regnaud, Rhitorique Sanscrite (1884). 

a ii. 17 with Ratne^ara's comm. Cf. Rama Tarkav&glfa, iii. 15. 4 fF. (AMJV. III. 
i. 138 fF .) ; J 3 clm bring, Festgabt Jacobi , pp. 89 fF. 

4 iv. 10-23. Cf. Sakityadarpana, x. 10 (642). 

B Cf. Kane, Sakityadarpana , pp. 336 f. ; TrivedT, Ekavali, pp. 526 f. j Ruyyaka, 
pp. 143, 148, 164. 
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the same order as the subjects are set out, are denied any true 
quality of charm by Jayaratha and Jagannatha. The division 
even in Ruyyaka is not logical, manifesting a characteristic defect 
of Sanskrit investigation, and in a number of cases the justifica- 
tion for the existence of distinct figures is quite wanting. The 
validity in other cases of the distinctions does exist, and the real 
criticism is that it is hardly worth while inventing special terms 
for the variant forms. Thus the idea that the face of the beloved 
is like the moon can be utilized to illustrate a long series of 
figures, based on similarity. ‘Thy face is like the moon* is 
simile, Upama; ‘The moon is like thy face’ is the converse, 
Pratlpa ; but in ‘ Thy face shineth ever, the moon by night alone ’ 
we have contrast, Vyatireka. ‘ The moon doth reign in heaven, 
thy face on earth ’ illustrates typical comparison, Prativastupama, 
while ‘ In the heaven the moon, on earth thy face,’ is an instance 
of exemplification, Drstanta; illustration, Nidar$ana, is seen in 
£ Thy face doth bear the beauty of the moon,’ and indirect 
eulogy, Aprastutaprafansa, in ‘ The moon doth pale before thy 
face.’ Or the simile may be repeated, Upameyopama, ‘The 
moon is like thy face, thy face is like the moon/ or we have 
remembrance, Smarana, ‘ The sight of the moon doth bring thy 
face before me.’ Or we have metaphor, Rupaka, in ‘ Thy moon- 
face/ which develops into commutation, Parinama, in ‘By thy 
moon-face, the heat of passion doth wane.’ In ‘Is this thy face 
or the moon ? 5 we have doubt, Samdeha ; in ‘ The Cakora, thinking 
it to be the moon, flieth toward thy face 1 confusion, Bhrantimat ; 
while different representations, Ullekha, may be seen in ‘This 
the moon, this the lotus ; so the Cakora and the bee fly to thy 
face.’ Or we may have negation, Apahnuti, * This is the moon, 
not thy face/ or self- comparison, Ananvaya, ‘ Thy face is like thy 
face alone/ with which may be compared the famous verse of the 
Ramayana 1 cited above. Or we may have lively fancy, Utpreksa, 
as in ‘ This is indeed the moon/ or hyperbole, At^ayokti, in 
‘ This is a second moon.’ Or we may have equal pairing, Tulya- 
yogita, ‘ The moon and the lotus are vanquished by thy face/ or 
illumination, Dlpaka, as in ‘ Thy face and the moon rejoice in 
the night / 2 Or, to conclude, we have the typical comparison, 

1 Above, chap, ii, § 3 . 

2 D6, Sanskrit Potties, ii, 87 f. 
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Prativastupama, in another form illustrated by a beautiful verse 
from the Qakuntala , as a welcome change from these aridities : 

mdnustsu katham vd syad asya rupasya sambhavah? 
na prabkdtaralam jyotir udeti vasudhataldt . 

‘ Nay, how could such beauty be born among men ? Not from 
the earth doth the tremulous loveliness of the lightning arise/ 
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XIX 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

I. The Origin of the Qcistras 

lia, at any rate, science, Qastra or Vidya, arises in very 
\ connexion with religion. The Vedic period saw the 
ment of definite sacrificial schools, which preserved the 
1 of one or other of the four Vedas, sometimes develop- 
>ecial recension of that Veda, sometimes showing their 
ality by producing a Brahmana, or, much more often, 
of their own. These Vedic schools, however, gradually 
iway, though we have evidence that in an attenuated 
ly persisted for many centuries after their importance had 
diminished. What happened was the inevitable rise of 
;ation. As life went on, more and more topics arose 
he schools could not adequately master, and special 
arose which cut across the old divisions, though we may 
re that in their origin they were formed within the Vedic 
as specialists in one branch of the work of the school 
If so, it was inevitable that they should tend to expand 
ake into consideration the similar issues arising in regard 
work of other schools. If, for instance, in a Rgvedic 
tie need for grammatical study produced a special school 
ikaranas, grammarians, they would tend to amalgamate 
t grammarians who studied the Yajurveda and to extend 
terest to the Vedas in general. At any rate Yaska, 
c . 500 B.C., knows of schools of Vaiyakaranas, of 
as, etymologists, and of Yajilikas,persons who concerned 
res with the sacrifice, and the grammar of Panini is suffi- 
:>of that there existed a grammatical school which was 
to include in its work usages of different Vedas and 
: schools of the same Veda. The Vaiyakaranas are, of 
:he direct ancestors of the science of Grammar in classical 
D d % 
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times; the Nairuktas, though they give an impulse to lexico- 
graphical studies, can hardly be said to be the direct cause of the 
existence of the Ko?as, which were largely influenced by the 
necessity of the writers of Kavya, who required to have collec- 
tions of words for aid in composing their poetry. 

Yet another early development within the Vedic period was 
the building up of schools of Law in the wide sense of that term 
which includes religious and civil and criminal law. This must 
have been done together with the development of society and the 
necessity for having some standards to guide the Brahmins who 
acted as advisers and judges to the ruling class. The Smrti of 
Manu presupposes a considerable period of development during 
which there arose professional schools, to one of which is due the 
production of a work such as that Smrti which claims not to 
guide the life of any single community, but to be a general guide 
for all the classes of the state. Only slowly and imperfectly 
within these schools was there developed a separation, never 
complete, of religious and secular law. 

In another field of learning we can clearly see the development 
of expertise. The Vedic sacrifice demanded a rudimentary 
knowledge of the calendar and elementary conceptions of men- 
suration. Definite ideas of these subjects were slow of develop- 
ment, and were at first handed down merely in close connexion 
with each Veda ; we still have different recensions of the Jyotisa 
on astronomy and the Qulbasutras on the making of altars and 
kindred matters. But inevitably from these beginnings developed 
a wider geometrical, astronomical, and astrological science, which 
we find under the comprehensive title of Jyotisa and which is 
studied in distinct schools. Medicine, again, appears first in the 
spells of the Aiharvaveda , and was fostered by the schools of 
magic practices which produced such a work as the Kau$ika Sutra 
of that Veda ; but its Vedic connexion is less close than in the case 
of most of the sciences we have mentioned, and it is dubious con- 
jecture that what surgery and anatomical knowledge it possessed 
Was furthered by the practice of dissecting animals for the sacrifice 
and less often even man in the human sacrifice. 

The Vedic schools developed also a tendency to mysticism 
which is seen in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, which are 
attached more or less closely to the great Brahmanas. We may 
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see in these works a tendency to fissure within the Vedic schools 
themselves : some preferred the sacrifice and the ritual, others 
sought to go behind it to the significance of the sacrifice, of 
the gods to whom it was offered, of life and man, and of the 
universe. The Upanisads are clearly in origin closely connected 
with Vedic schools, but their ideas inevitably transcend the school 
limit and prepare the way for that period of intellectual exchange 
which issues in the systems of philosophy, which, we may be 
sure, were not the outcome of any Vedic school as such. Theology 
and theosophy naturally, with the gradual transformation of the 
Vedic system, passed beyond the sphere of the old schools and 
were handed down in new forms of organization. 

Nor is it certain that we can divorce the Kamafastra, the 
science of love, from Vedic beginnings. We may, indeed, con- 
clude from hints 1 in the Vedic texts that genetics occupied the 
attention of sages of these schools, though little of their wisdom 
has been preserved for us. Naturally the subject would tend to 
spread beyond any individual school, and become, as it remained, 
the object of special study, treated with precisely the same care 
and detail as any other scientific subject. 

The study of metre was doubtless encouraged by the mystic 
importance attached in Vedic times to the metre of the sacred 
texts, and Chandas, metrics, is reckoned one of the six Vedangas, 
but its importance and character were early affected by the need 
of affording guidance to writers of Kavya and other forms of 
literature, so that even the Vedanga presents itself as largely 
connected with secular metres. Poetics, on the other hand, was 
hardly in any sense Vedic, and represents an independent secular 
science. Largely the same remark may be applied to the Artha- 
fastra or N Itif astra, but there is some connexion between it and 
the Dharmafastra, even when both were distinctly developed, and 
we may quite legitimately suppose that the original schools of 
Dharmafastra included in their scope the matters which later 
became specifically the objects of Arthafastra, politics, practical 
knowledge, technique in matters not primarily sacrificial. It is 
less certain that the Kamafastra was taught in the same schools 
along with the primitive Arthafastra under the aegis of the 
Dharmafastra, though this may well have been the case. But at 

1 Brhadaranyaka Upanhad vi. 4. 
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least there is no doubt of the dominant influence of religion on 
the growth of Sanskrit scientific literature. 

2 . The Characteristics of the Scientific Literature 

Owing to its inheritance of Vedic tradition, Sanskrit science 
greatly affected the Sutra 'form of composition. The exact causes 
of this development in the Vedic literature must remain obscure ; 
paucity of writing material, expense in procuring it, or similar 
causes can hardly be seriously adduced. Rather it may be 
ascribed to the character of the teaching of the schools, which was 
oral and always in a sense esoteric. The teacher expounded his 
subject orally, and it was convenient but also sufficient to sum 
up the pith of his discourse in short sentences, which would be 
significant to those who knew the key to their meaning but of 
little import to those who did not. The plan remained in use 1 
beyond all in the philosophical schools, where doctrines were as 
in the Upanisads something sacred and secret, and it is precisely 
this character which renders the Sutras of the philosophical 
schools so enigmatic, and allows, for instance, the Brahma Sutra 
to become the source of quite distinct and even incompatible 
doctrines. But a decisive step was taken when the Sutras were 
supplemented by the composition of Bhasyas written in a new 
and interesting style. It is based on the principle of reproducing 
the dialogue between teacher and student, and, moreover, is often 
cast in the form of adducing a topic, then bringing forward 
a partial solution, or prima facie view (piirvapaksa), which is dealt 
with, corrected, and revised in the final opinion (siddhanta). We 
need not suppose that the objections discussed were always 
really views held ; the style once adopted naturally would lead 
to the positing of possible objections, and indeed this form of 
putting the matter is not at all rare, the abbreviated form of 
words iti cen na, being used to denote, ‘ if so and so is put forward, 
then we reply that this is not the case/ for the reason which is 
then introduced. 

The style of the Bhasyas undergoes a clear development; 
Qankara, for instance, is more advanced than the Mahabhasya on 

1 See, e. g., the late Aywvedasutra (Madras, 1922), which is based on old and 15th- 
century work. 
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the grammar of Panini or the Bhasya of Vatsyayana on the 
Nyaya Siltra . We pass from a reproduction of a discussion to 
an essay or lecture, and later still is developed the very stiff, if 
scientific, philosophical style which appears equally in the hand- 
books of poetics and in such sciences as philosophy and law. 
The essence 1 of it lies in the insistence on the use of nouns only, 
verbs being practically eliminated, and in the pregnant employ- 
ment of particles and of case relations, together with the use of 
compounds, sometimes of great length. It may be admitted 
that it is possible to attain great precision in this manner, for in 
a technical subject-matter compounds can be used so rigidly as to 
be clear in sense, even when long and complex, but on the other 
hand it is impossible to regard such products as literature. The 
Sutras also have a serious effect on all future work, for they are 
normally regarded as definitive, and therefore not to be altered, 
checking development in the substance of the science. A partial 
way out was found in the case of grammar, where Varttikas grew 
up to correct or modify the Sutras of Panini, but the term 
Varttika is not applied in the case of other sciences, though we 
have in Vatsyayana occasional sentences which might be deemed 
Varttikas to the Nyaya Sutra} On the other hand we come 
here and there in philosophic works upon Sutras which are not 
preserved in our Sutra texts. 

The formal Sutra style never grew obsolete , 3 and it is pre- 
dominant in Grammar, appears in the leading work on Metrics, 
was often adopted in Poetics, was normal in the great schools ot 
Philosophy, and is claimed for the Arihagastra , in which, how- 
ever, in the leading text we have a complex of Sutra and Bhasya 
in one by the same hand which deviates distinctly from the 
orthodox style, and the same remark applies to the Kamasutra . 
The Bharatiya Natyagastra contains here and there reminiscences 
of the Sutra style, but it has passed over on the whole to a differ- 
ent form of composition, that of Qlokas. 

1 Jacobi, IF. xiv. 236 ff. ; V. G. Paranjpe, Le Vdrtika de Kdtydyana , pp. 5off., who 
cbmpares the Mimdhsd Sutra and the Makabhasya. 

2 Cf. Windisch, Ober das Nydyabhdshya (1888). 

3 Thus the AyurvedasiUra ( Bibl . Sansk 61) is quite a modem composition, 
as proved by the learned editor, Dr. R, Shamasastry. In scientific works, medicine, 
architecture, astrology, incorrect and barbarous Sanskrit is common ; cf. Vidyamd - 
dkaviya , intr. 
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The discussions at the Sabhas held by kings and rich patrons 
were undoubtedly in some measure responsible for the form of 
exposition. Any new doctrine which desired to establish itself 
was only able to do so, if its supporter could come forward on 
such an occasion and by his advocacy secure the verdict of those 
assembled and the favour of the king or patron of the assembly. 
Doubtless this accounts in large measure for the scholastic and 
dialectic type of Indian scientific literature, including many of its 
worst features. In philosophy, for instance, it is extremely 
irritating to find really profound thoughts interrupted by what 
are merely scholastic and pedantic arguments, where a clear 
exposition would be far more attractive to western taste. To the 
readers of the works of the philosophers, however, such a form of 
literature would have appeared dry and over-simple^ though the 
appalling results of scholastic subtlety can be seen in the fact that 
the whole of logical literature after Gange9a, and all the com- 
mentaries on the Va^esika philosophy after Ddayana could be 
spared without any real loss to Sanskrit literature. 

In the great period of Sanskrit literature at any rate experi- 
mental science was at a low ebb, and little of importance was 
accomplished in those fields in which experiment is essential.*’ 
Medicine developed a considerable knowledge of symptoms and 
treatment of diseases, but surgery was banned by reason of the 
Brahmanical and general Indian fear of impurity through contact 
with the dead, and the acceptance of demoniac sources of disease 
hampered serious research. The mathematical achievements of 
India lay in the field of algebra and in the invention of a valuable 
system of notation. Far more was accomplished in fields of 
human action ; if political theory never reached any high develop- 
ment, legal studies were conducted with much acumen. The 
form of the Dharma9astras corresponds in an interesting manner 
with the more humane character of their contents, They are 
handed down in Qlokas, for which we have in the Dharmasutras, 
of which they are ultimately descendants, occasional memorial 
verses summing up or illustrating doctrines. In verse form 

1 B. Seal (The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus) holds a mnch more 
favourable view, but he reads new ideas into old texts. The influence of western 
science has now evoked brilliant reactions in India, including a revolution in our ideas 
of plant life. 
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maxims on human life naturally won far greater circulation than 
prose Sutras, and this form of composition, which was unquestion- 
ably aided by the example of the epic, was often adopted for 
scientific works, even in non -humanistic branches of learning. 
The £loka was easy to write and easy to remember, but not 
unnaturally it did not content all authors, some of whom, like 
Varahamihira and Bhaskara in the field of astrology and mathe- 
matics, proceeded to develop their scientific doctrines in elegant 
and complex metres. In other cases the Arya, which, like the 
Qloka, is a comparatively simple metre, won acceptance, as in 
the Samkhyakarikd ) in which the doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy were succinctly set forth. Technical science was 
often reduced to roughly fashioned (/lokas which were popular 
for medical recipes, though even for those we find cases of more 
complex metres being employed. But there remained instead 
the alternative of a prose exposition with verses interspersed here 
and there to corroborate or sum up or illustrate doctrines laid 
down, as is the case with the medical Samhitas. 

A phenomenon of interest, common to prose and verse alike, 
is the tendency to use homely metaphors or similes and to illus- 
trate doctrines by the facts of ordinary life. The danger of such 
illustrations was, of course, not avoided ; similitudes were held to 
explain difficulties, without realization that they did not cover 
adequately the ground ; the lamp which illumines itself is given 
us to explain self-consciousness, without recognition that the 
parallel is really misleading. But a number of popular illustra- 
tions became hardened into regular use, and figure as Nyayas . 1 
Thus the grammatical principle that the more important element 
in a compound coupling two things should come first is popular- 
ized and generally used as a scientific principle, ab.hyarkitam 
purvam. The amusing proverb avatapte nakulasthitam , 4 a mon- 
goose’s standing on hot ground/ serves to describe the man who 
does not stick to his undertaking. The expert who forgets his 
rules is hit by the proverb, afvarudhah katham cdfvan visma~ 
reyuh sacetandh , 4 How could intelligent people, when sitting on 
horses, forget their mounts ? * A painful dilemma is well ex- 
pressed by ito vydghra itas tail, 4 A tiger on the one side, a 
precipice on the other.’ An embarrassing position is not badly 

1 See Jacob, LaukikanydyaHjali^ 3 pts., 1908 ff. 
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described as ubhayatahpaga rajjtth , ‘a rope which binds at both 
ends.’ The irnabhaksananydya illustrates submission, for the 
ancient Indian usage spared the man who took grass in his 
mouth to signify that he yielded himself to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Wasted effort is expressed by the maxim of fvapu - 
cckonnamana , ‘trying to straighten a dog’s tail . 5 The united 
effect of words in conveying meaning is likened to the joint 
action of men in lifting a palanquin, gibikodyacckannaravat . 
Quaint and interesting is a very old Nyaya : maharnavayuga- 
cchidrakurmagrivarpananyaya , c the chance of a tortoise putting 
its neck into the hole of a yoke which is floating about on the 
mighty ocean . 5 The allusion is to a thing of great difficulty, 
illustrated by the mere chance which would cause a tortoise, 
which comes to the surface once only in a hundred years, accom- 
plishing the difficult feat referred to. 

A characteristic which in greater or less degree pervades the 
whole of the scientific literature is the love of subdivision and of 
inventing distinctions. Everything has to be schematized with- 
out regard to the nature of the subject-matter. Thus in the 
Kamasutra even the meticulous specification of detail of this 
kind is carried out with perfect solemnity, and in the sphere of 
international relations as treated in the Arthagastra , in lieu of 
concrete investigation of actual relations between historical tribes, 
we have a complete scheme of theoretical connexions based on 
the possibility of relations with adjacent and more distant king- 
doms . 1 The historical method in fact is normally lacking, yielding 
to the more attractive habit of analysis of a somewhat superficial 
character and deduction from bases which have not been suffi- 
ciently established. In the subdivisions of which India is so fond 
there is often much ingenuity in finding legitimate grounds of 
distinction, but there is always present the tendency to lose sight 
of the broad and important lines of demarcation while concen- 
trating on minutiae. Moreover the practice of accepting as given 
what has been traditionally handed down has a serious effect. It 
often results in ingenious efforts to reinterpret the old, in lieu of 
frankly abandoning it, thus causing waste of energy in subtleties, 
as when the traditional account of inference is rendered quite 


1 Narendranath Law, Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (1920). 
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differently with equal assurance by each commentator . 1 In other 
cases it brings about the acceptance and defence by sophistic 
grounds of what is plainly untenable. There was, of course, 
constant progress, for instance in the sphere of law, but it was 
hampered by the necessity of making out that change was not 
really taking place, and that new customs were really allowed by 
Manu or some other Smrti. In astronomy we see even a com- 
petent author like Brahmagupta attacking sensible innovations 
of Aryabhata on the score that they depart from traditional 
knowledge. 

Poetical form moreover was often injurious. It led to the use 
of redundant expressions merely to fill up the verses, or on the 
other hand to undue condensation and ellipsis, with resulting 
obscurity. Clearness was much furthered by the adoption of the 
later scientific style which is seen at its best probably in the 
expositions of law and in the works on poetics ; Vijnane^vara, 
Anandavardhana, and Ruyyaka in their prose expositions prove 
decisively the superiority of this form to the obscurity left by the 
use of verse. The controversy which exists as to the exact 
meaning of Bhamaha’s description of the Akhyayika and Katha 
would have been avoided had he written in prose . 2 

1 Cf. A. B. Dhruva, POCP. 1919, ii. 251 ff. 

2 i. 27, giving the characteristics of a mark of the poet’s imagination and of con- 
taining the seizure of a maiden, a struggle, separation, and the hero’s triumph, is held 
by D6 (BSOS. iii. 507) to apply to the Akhyayika, by Nobel {Indian Poetry, p. 157) 
to refer to the Katha. Both agree in censuring Dan din for misunderstanding 
Bhamaha, which in the circumstances is amusing. 
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LEXICOGRAPHY AND METRICS 

i. The Origin and Characteristics of Sanskrit 
Lexicography 

T HE oldest lexicographic work 1 carried out in India is 
recorded in the Nighantavas , collections of Vedic terms, 
of which the most important are the lists handed down to 
us with the Nirukta of Yaska . 2 These, however, differ in 
many respects from the Ko9as of classical literature. They were 
drawn up for practical purposes like the latter, but in the case of 
the Nighantu literature the purpose was essentially interpretation 
of sacred texts which were becoming more and more obscure, 
while the Kofas were prepared to help poets to a supply of 
words. In accord with this we find dictionaries attributed to 
such poets as Bana, Mayura, Murari, and Qriharsa, who composed 
one of terms for use in double meanings, £lesarthapadasamgraha* 
The Nighantus further contained not merely nominal but also 
verbal forms, the Ko9as only nouns and indeclinables, and while 
the former dealt with one special text, the latter are not based on 
any special text In keeping with the new spirit the Ko 9 as are 
in verse, usually Qlokas but also Aryas, and, by incorporating 
expressions from many of the arts which a poet was expected to 
have mastered, they saved him labour. The composition of such 
works may have been fostered by the existence of the Dhatu- 
pathas and other lists of the grammarians, but this is conjectural. 

Of lexica two main classes exist — synonymous, in which words 
are grouped by subject-matter, and homonymous (anekdriha t 
nanartha ), but the important synonymous dictionaries usually 
include a homonymous section. As the books were intended, 

1 On the subject see Th. Zachariae, Die indischen Worierbiicher (1897). Koja and 
Kosa both occur. 

3 See S. Varma, POCP. 1919, ii. 68 ff. Cf. R. D. Kannarkar, ibid., 62 ff. 

3 Burnell, Tanjore Catal ., pp. 48 ff. Similarly Amara appears as a poet, Thomas, 
Km** p. 22 ; cf. above, p. 339. 
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not for reference, but for learning off by heart, the principle of 
alphabetic order was not considered essential ; they are, accord- 
ingly, divided on various principles, often on more than one; 
thus the longer articles may come first, or the arrangement may 
be- by the final consonants or the initial letters or the two com- 
bined, or the number of letters ; in some cases information is 
given as to gender, sometimes with an appendix on it, and 
gender occasionally is taken into account in fixing the order. 
Synonyms, of course, appear in the nominative, compounded or 
otherwise as metre and convenience dictate ; homonyms may be 
treated in the same way, or the different senses may be put in 
the locative. The older writers, of whom we have but fragments, 
were indifferent to order and willing to give long definitions ; 
the later are extremely unwilling to waste space and are pro- 
portionately obscure. Moreover, the text of the lexica is seldom 
in a satisfactory condition. 

2. The Extant Lexica 

As usual in India the older works were obscured by the later, 
and we have only names and odd citations of important writers, 
such as Katyayana, to whom a Namamala is ascribed, Vacaspati 
and Vikramaditya, authors of a Qabdarnava and a Samsdravarta , 
and Vyadi, whose Utpalinl is often cited, and included Buddhist 
terms. The fragments of a dictionary exist in the Weber manu- 
script found in Kashgar. 1 But one of the earliest texts preserved 
for us is the N dmalihgdnufdsana 2 of Amarasinha, called usually 
the Amarakoga* Its author is also known as a poet, and was 
certainly a Buddhist who knew the Mahayana and used Kalidasa. 
His lower limit of date is dubious, he is not certainly known to 
the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi (a. d. 700), but the decline of 
Buddhism in India renders it improbable that he lived after the 
eighth century ; his ascription to the sixth, however, rests on 
nothing better than the assertion that he was a jewel of Vikra- 
maditya’s court. 3 The work is synonymous, arranged in three 
books by subjects, with an appendix in the last on homonyms, 
indeclinables, and genders. Of its many commentators, special 

1 Hoemle, JASB. Ixii. x. 36 ff. s Ed. TSS. 1914-17. 

8 Of. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism , p. 45 ; Keith, IOC. ii. 303. 
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merit attaches to the works of Kslrasvamin (nth cent.), Vandya- 
ghatTya Sarvananda ( 1 1 59), and Rayamukutamani (1431) who 
used sixteen earlier writers. An important supplement of rare 
words is afforded by the Trikandagesa of Purusottamadeva, who 
wrote also, after twelve years’ work, the shorter Haravali , 
Including synonyms and homonyms ; these give a rich store of 
very rare terms, many from Buddhist texts. 1 Perhaps as old as 
Amara is Qafvata, whose Amkarthasamuccaycd betrays age by its 
arrangement of its homonyms according as the explanation takes 
a whole verse, a half verse, a quarter verse ; indeclinables conclude 
the work. 

Other dictionaries are decidedly later. From c. 950 we have 
the short Abhidhanaratnamala 3 of the poet-grammarian Hala- 
yudha, and a century later Yadavaprakafas Vaijayantl * which 
is of great bulk and arranges its words by syllables, genders, and 
initial letters. The twefth century gives a rich variety. Pre- 
eminent are Hemacandra’s works; the A bhidhanacintamani 5 
deals with synonyms in six sections, beginning with Jain gods 
and ending with abstracts, adjectives, and particles, and is 
supplemented by the botanic dictionary Nighantugesa ; the 
Anekarthasamgrcihci G deals with homonyms in six sections, 
beginning with one-syllable and ending with six-syllable words 
arranged by initial letters and end consonants. The Jain Dhanam- 
jaya wrote between 1123 and 1140 hi sNdmamdld; Mahe^varas 
Vigvaprakdga 7 falls in nil, while Mankha’s Anekdrthakoga 8 
with his own comment, which uses Amara, Qa^vata, Halayudha, 
and Dhanvantari, is rather later, and Ke^avasvamin’s Ndndr - 
thdrnavasamkscpa 9 falls about 1200. To the fourteenth century 
belongs th e Anekdrthagabdakoga 10 of Medinlkara, which is often 
cited by commentators, as well as the Ndndrtkaratnatndld , 
written by, or for, Irugapa, general of Harihara. 11 

Of uncertain date are minor works dealing with words of one 
syllable, Ekaksarakoga , or with words of different forms, Dvirupa - 
or T rvrupa - koga , medical or astronomical or astrological glos- 

* Cf. Zachariae, Bess . Beitr. x. 122 ff. (before 1150). 
a Ed. Zachariae, Berlin, 1882. s Ed.Th. Aufrecht, London, 1861. 

4 Ed, G. Oppert, Madras, 1893. * Ed. St. Petersburg, 1847. 

6 ^ Vienna, 1893. ^ Ed. ChSS. 1911. 

8 Ed. Vienna, 1897 ; cf. SWA. cxli. 16 ff. » Ed. TSS. 1913. 

10 Ed. Calcutta, 18S4. 11 fjeshagiri, Report, 1893-4, pp. 41 f . 
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saries. Buddhist texts revived the Vedic Nighantus, as they 
produced works specially written for their interpretation and in 
prose form ; thus the best known, the Mahavyutpatti gives 
elaborate information on many Buddhist topics, and includes 
verbal forms, phrases, and sentences. It is characteristic of the 
bitter relations between Hindus and Mahomedans that it is not 
until the time of Akbar that we find the Persian-Sanskrit 
dictionary Parasiprakaga? and in 1643 the work of the same 
title by Vedangaraya on astronomical and astrological terms. 

In 972 Dhanapala wrote for his sister Sundaii the Paiya- 
lacchl ( Prdkrtalaksmi ) Ndmamalap a Prakrit dictionary which 
was used by Hemacandra in producing his Deginciinamala 4 with 
commentary, in which he seeks to give De$I words, that is, terms 
neither identic with Sanskrit ( tatsama ) nor derived thence by 
ordinary processes ( ladbhava ). Some of these words are referable 
to Sanskrit, but most are not, and their provenance is still 
extremely uncertain. 5 

The scientific value of this lexicographical work cannot be 
said to be high, nor could this be expected from writers who 
merely aimed at a practical result. Especially in the later lexica 
there are cases of words being inserted which merely rest on 
misreadings of texts or on misinterpretations, and frequently 
poets have been misled to use words in incorrect senses because 
they were given as synonyms of some other word in one of its 
senses, and the synonymity has been generalized. But we are 
rarely in a position to decide definitely on these points. 

3. Treatises on Metre 

The Brahmanas already show interest in matters metrical, 6 
and sections of the Qankhdyana Qrautasiitra, the Niddna Sutra, 
the Rk-Prdtigdkhya , and Katyayana’s Anukramanis to the 
Rgveda and the Yajurveda deal with metre. The topic ranks as 

1 Ed. J. P. Minayeff, BB. 13, 1911. 

2 A. Weber, Ober den Pdrastprakdfa (ABA. 1S87). 

3 Ed. G. Biihler, Bezz. Beitr ., iv. 70 ff. 

4 Ed. R. Pischel, BSS. 17, 1880. 

8 Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha , pp. 63 f., 65 f., 69; Grierson, MASB. viii. a {The 
Prakrit Dhatvddefas)* His theory of semi-Tatsamas (JRAS. 1925, pp. 221 f.) 
is certainly too widely stated, 

4 Cf. Weber, IS. viii y SIFI. viii ; H. Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 590 ff. ; xl. 336 ff. 
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the Vedanga Chandas, and a Sutra of this name is ascribed to 
Pingala , 1 the importance of which for the classical literature has 
already been mentioned, for the work is far more concerned with 
class ic al than Vedic texts. The text ascribed to Pingala 2 on 
Prakrit 3 metres is much later. Pingala adopts the system of 
algebraic symbols, using l for a short (laghu),g for a long (guru) 
syllable, m for a molossus, and so on. He is clearly earlier than 
chapters xiv and xv of the Natyagastra which deal with metre, 
and the section of the Agni Parana* on this topic is derived 
from Pingala. Yet it must be said that neither he nor either of 
these texts describes fully or accurately the (ploka metre as we 
know it from the texts. We must, therefore, be uncertain 
whether his work was the guide by which the poets steered their 
course. What is clear is that we have no certainly early text 
other than his. The Qrutabodha 5 is attributed to Kalidasa, 
but there is no ground for the ascription. It illustrates, while 
describing, the verses. Vararuci is also sometimes credited with 
this text. More definite is the fact that a chapter (civ) in the 
Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira describes metres simultaneously 
with planetary movements, and that Bhattotpala in his comment 
cites a textbook by an Acarya. The view 9 that Dandin wrote 
on metre is uncertain, though Bbamaha may have done so, and 
from Ksemendra we have the Suvrttatilaka? In book i he 
describes, with verses from his own works as illustrations, the 
metres; in ii he deals with defects in metre with many useful 
citations; and in iii he discusses the use of metre according to 
the nature of the work, poetry, science, or a combination in 
which one or the other predominates. He ends by demanding 
variety of metres from poets, but admits that great writers have 
often preferred some special metre, as did Panini the Upajati, 
Kalidasa the Mandakranta, Bharavi the Vanpastha, Bhavabhuti 
the Qikharini, &c. 

Hemacandra as usual has written a compilation, the Chandd- 

1 Ed, with Halayndha’s comm. (<r. 950), KM. 81, 1908. 

1 Ed. KM. 41, 1894. It is dated not before the fourteenth century by Jacobi, 
Bhavisattakaka , p, 5. 

8 Cf. Ratnayekhara’s Chanda}iko$a\ Schubring, ZDMG. lxxv, 97 ff, 

4 cc. 328-34. For Bharata see Regnaud, AMG, ii, 

8 Ed. Haeberlin, 9-14. « Jacobi, IS. xvii, 44a ff. 

7 Ed.KM,ii, 39 ff. 
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nugdsana } while Kedara Bhattas Vrttaratndkara, , 2 which des- 
cribes 1 36 metres and was written before the fifteenth century, 
has been widely used, and the Chandomanjari % of Gangadasa is 
also well known. 4 

4. The Metres of Classical Poetry 

Our authorities leave us wholly in the dark regarding the 
development of metre between the Vedic and the classical periods 
of Sanskrit, and it is hardly very profitable speculating exactly 
why there grew up in Sanskrit poetry the use of metres with 
a determined length of quarter-stanzas or lines, each line being 
built exactly on the same model, while the first two and the last 
two lines were more closely combined than the second and the 
third, between which a complete caesura was essential. We can, 
it is true, in the case of both the (Jloka 5 and the Tristubh and 
Jagatl styles 6 see the process of hardening going on slowly in the 
Vedic and epic literature, doubtless under the growing desire for 
symmetry which was offended by the freedom of the Vedic and 
epic verses. The definite rules regarding the close of the line 
came to be applied throughout, and, when this was complete, 
longer lines were essayed on the same principle. In these longer 
lines we find operative a principle which is dropped in the 
Tristubh and Jagatl styles, that of caesuras in definite places, 
which were doubtless felt to be made necessary if the verses 
were to retain elegance of form ; the definitions of the metres are 
careful to make it clear where these caesuras are to be, and 
normally good poets insist on having full caesuras at these 
points, that is the end of an inflected word, though weak 
caesuras, at the end of some member of a compound or of 
a prefix, may legitimately occur, 7 and caesuras ma> be obscured 
by Sandhi. 

1 Btihler, Hemachandra , pp. 33, 82. 

2 Ed. Bombay, 1908. Mallinatha (cf. p. 435) uses it. - 

3 BSGW. vi (1854), 20 9 - 

4 Narayana wrote in 1545 the Vrttaratndkara ; Damodara a Vdnlbhusana (IOC. 
i. 305). 

6 GN. 1909, pp. 219 ft'.; cf. Hopkins, Great Epic , pp. 219 ft. 

8 GN. 1915, pp. 490ft. ; cf. Hopkins, op, cit., pp. 273 ft. ; GN. 1919, pp. 170 ft. 

7 Halayudha, IS. viii. 462-6. He allows even, e, g., Kama Un\dloky ate \ Jackson, 
Priyadariikd , pp. xcvi f. 
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Metres measured by number of syllables and, except in the 
case of the Qloka, strictly regulated as to the quantity of the 
syllables, are thus predominant in classical poetry. But, probably 
from popular poetry, there came to be used metres in which only 
the sum total of the morae was absolutely fixed, there being 
indeed certain restrictions as to the mode in which these morae 
could be made up, but such restrictions allowing a variation in 
the number of syllables, the Matrachandas. The most common 
form of this type is the very simple Vaitallya consisting of two 
half-verses of 30 morae each, 14 plus 16 in the two lines of each 
half-verse, made up as follows : go ^ ^ — o — || ^ — 

^ w - w - u/ If each line is lengthened by a long syllable we 
have the Aupacchandasika metre. More complex is the case of 
the Arya, 1 which is recognized by metrical treatises as a Gana- 
cchandas, the number of morae and the number of feet ( gana ) 
being fixed. Thus the ordinary form of the Arya has 7-| feet to 
the half- verse with 4 morae in each, 30 in all ; the 4 morae can 

take the forms u ^ w w, , — w w, ^ ^ ; in the second and 

fourth feet ^ — w is also permitted ; in the sixth only u j v ^ u or 
v-/ — w, while the last is monosyllabic. The second half-verse in 
the most usual form has in the sixth foot one short syllable, 
giving 27 morae, but we can have the position reversed, 27 plus 
30 morae, Udglti ; or 30 plus 30, Glti ; or 27 plus 27, Upaglti; 
or 32 plus 32, Aryaglti. If there is no caesura after the third foot 
the verse ranks as Vipula ; if in the second, fourth, and sixth feet 
the amphibrach is essential, as Capala. 

Of the metres measured by syllables, Aksaracchandas, the 
following have been mentioned as found in classical poetry, and 
their schemes are given below, each consisting normally of four 
lines of the type given, with caesuras indicated by perpendicular 
lines: 

Acaladhrti : (16) 

Anavasita : wuw w ^ (11) 

Aparavaktra 2 : — ^ — w — (n)||uuv v-uu-v 

bis 

A$valali ta : w— — | — ^ kj — o — kj — (23) 

1 Apparently originally sung ; cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 509 ff.; cf. xl. 336 ff. ; 
SIFI. vin. ii, 84 ff. - 

8 On the origin of this metre from the Puspitagra, cf. Hopkins, Gnat Epic of India, 
p. 340. 
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Indravajra : ^ (11) 

Upendravajra : ^ — v_/ w w — w ~ ^ (1 1) 

Upajati, a combination of stanzas of lines of Indravajra and Upendravajra 
Utsara : — w — — w w — w — \j — (15) 

Udgata 1 : — — \j | — w — o — (10 + 10) ~ a~\- b 

— W W W ^ VJ W - V_, W - | (II+I 3 )» 

C -f- rtf 

Upajati, mixture of Indravajra and Vangastha lines 

Kalahansa : kj yj — \j — v_/ — (13) 

Kusumavicitra : ^ ^ ^ |uuuu (12) 

Kokilaka (Narkutaka, Avitatha) : uuuu-v-u | vu-u^ | — ^ v — 

(17) 

— \J — | \J \J \J — W V^« 

\J KJ — V — \J \J — W W — W — 

Ksama : uuuuuu - | — w u — (13) 

Citralekha : ^ w — \j \j — \j — \j — | (17) 

Jaladharamala : | ^ w w ^ (12) 

Jaloddhatagati : ^ \j — | v-wuv- (12) 

Tanumadhya : w \j (6) 

Tamarasa (Lalitapada) : wwvw — vw — (12) 

Tun aka : —\j — w — — (7) ||w— -w — — w — (8) bis 

To taka r — \j\j — uu — (12) 

Tristubh, mixtures of VatormI, Qalirn, Indravajra, Vangastha lines 
Dandaka : v_/wwww^+i7 (_ w — ) and variants 

Dodhaka : — w w — w kj — w w ( 1 1) 

Drutapada : ^ — vj ^ ^ w (12) 

Drutavilamblta : www — ^ — (12) 

Dhiralalita : — ww — w — www — w w w — (16) 

Dhrtagrl : wwww — w — www— v^v^ — ww — v^~o— (21) 

Nandana : — w — www — | v— v w — (18) 

Puspitagra : w — w — w (12) ||uuuu-uu-v-u (13) 

bis 

PrthvI : \j — ww'w'— -w — | wuw — w ^ — (17) 

Prabha : ^ w w w \-/ ^ — w w — (12) 

Prabhavati : w — | uuu^-u-u- (13) 

Pramada : wv^wv./ — w — — ( 14) 

Pramanika : v_/ — ^ ^ — (8) 

Pramitaksara : w w — ^ — v w w — ^ u — (12) 

Praharanakalita : — (14) 

Praharsin! : |uuuu- w — w (13) 

Bhadrika : — w ^ — (1 1) 

Bhujangaprayata : ^ \j w w (12) 

Bhujangavijrmbhita : | uwuuuuvuuu - | 

w — o v_/ — w — (26) 

1 Cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xliii. 464 ff. ; SIFI. vnn i$« 108 ff. 

E e 2 
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Bhramaravilasita : | (11) 

ManjarT : w — ^ — | ^ ^ ^ ^ w — (14) 

Manjubhasinl : ^ ^ — | www — w — w — (13) 

Manigunanikara : | w w w ^ w w — (15) 

Mattamayura : | — w ^ u <-> (13) 

Matta : | (10) 

Madhyaksama : | ^ ^ ^ ^ w w | (14) 

Mandakranta : — | uuuuu-(~u w (17) 

Mahamalika (Vanamala) : — w |w w ^ — (18) 

Malatl: — w — w— (12) 

Mai ini : w w ^ ^ w w | — ^ ^ (15) 

Meghavitana : — — (10). 

Meghavisphurjita : u — -* | uuuuu - | - v w ^ — (19) 

Ratboddhata : — — w — ^ — (11) 

Rukmavatl : w v_/ — — | — (10) 

Rucira : ^ — • w — j — — v— (13) 

Lalita : w— ■u ^ w — w — ^ «- (12) 

Van^apattrapatita : — ww — w— v_;ww — | w w w ^ v_, w — (17) 

Vangastha: w — vj ^ ^ — w — w w (12) 

Upajati, stanzas of Indravanga and Vangastha lines 

Vasantatilaka : — (14) 

VatormI : | w w w (11) 

Vidyunmala : | (8) 

Vilasinl : — w — — v — w — (17) 

Vai^vadevI : | — ^ ^ (12) 

<£ardulavikridita : ww — — — | ^ u — (19) 

Qalini | — ^ o (11) 

(JikbarinI : w [w^wv-'w uww — (17) 

(Juddhaviraj : w o — w — ^ — (10) 

Qriputa : s-zwwwww j — w (12) 

Sumanika : — ^ — w — w — (7) 

Suvadana : w | — j wwv-/ — (20) 

Sragdhara : w | w w ^ ^ - _i_w — w — (21) 

SragvinI : — ^ w ^ w — (12) 

Svagata : — w — www — vu (1 1) 

Harinapluta : uv-uu-vu-v-||uuw-uu-uu-u- (a = 1 1 ; 
b = 12) bis 

HarinI : — | | u-uu - v»/ — (17) 

The rules observed in the Qloka are strict. Each half-verse is 
composed of two lines of eight syllables, and the whole falls 
naturally into four feet of four syllables each. The fourth must 
be a diiambus ; if the second is w — then all possible forms of 
the third are permissible save - - ^ while in the first in this 
case the only restriction is that it must not be-^w^oruuu^, 
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If, however, the second foot assumes any other shape, there are 
definite restrictions affecting the first foot, bom of the desire to 
prevent undue monotony of metre. In these cases the same 
restrictions apply to the third foot as in the normal form. This 
gives us for the first two feet of the irregular forms, Vipulas : 

^ _ 

Vipula I w v-/ o ^ 

„ II*-w--^w« 

„ HI 

„ IV ^ ^ ^ - j - 

The use of Vipulas seems to be mainly a question of individual 
taste and style, and, as has been mentioned, the writers on metre 
show no real comprehension of the rules of the metre . 1 

1 On the specific characters of the metres see A. S. Bhandarkar, POCP. 1919, i. 
pp. clvi f. In Vipulas I and II a long final is normal. 
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GRAMMAR 


i. The Beginnings of Grammatical Study . 

I N the Brahmanas of the Vedic period we find sufficient proof 1 
that, as in Greece, grammatical study in India began with 
consideration of such points as pronunciation and euphonic 
combination, and the discrimination of parts of speech which 
gives us terms such as vibhakti , case termination, vacana , number, 
kurvant , present tense. Possibly hence it derived its name 
Vyakarana, though that is often deduced from the later practice 
of analysis of forms. We find already in Yaska the terms ndman , 
noun, sarvanamam , pronoun, akhydla^ verb, upasarga , preposition, 
nipdta, , particle . 2 The next stage is not represented in the 
Brahmanas, but is fully in being in Yaskas time; it consists of 
the analysis of forms, as opposed to the reckless etymologies 
of the Brahmanas and Plato ; we do not know how this came to 
be arrived at, though it is a plausible conjecture which finds the 
motive in the fact that in compounds in Sanskrit the first word 
appears in its stem form without terminations. From this it was 
fairly easy to distinguish stem and termination in nouns, and then 
to advance to distinguish in verbs root, terminations and tense 
and other affixes, and to arrive at the doctrine of the derivation 
of nouns from nouns by Taddhita suffixes, of nouns from verbs 
by Krt suffixes. A further step was to declare as did Qakatayana 
that all nouns are derived from verbs, to which Gargya objected 
that if this was so, it followed that every thing should have as 
many names as it had activities, and every name should apply to 
everything which had the activity it connoted. But the supporters 
of Qakatayana carried out their principle, and to this period goes 
back in substance, not in its present form, the Unadisutra , con- 

1 See Wackemagel, Aliind . Gramm ,, i, pp, lixff. ; Oldenberg, Vorwissmsch . 
Wissenschaft \ pp. 79 f,, 338 ff. 

2 SeeLakshman Sarup, The Nigkantu and the Nirukta , pp. 54 ff. Cf. Prabhat- 
chandra Chakrabarti, Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus (1934-5) ; S. Vaxma, 
JRAS. 1935, pp. 2i ff. (on analysis of meaning). 
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taining words which are derived from verbs by unusual affixes, 
and which in some form Panini evidently knew. 

This important period of studies was largely concerned with 
the preservation and interpretation of the Vedic texts; its work 
is seen in the preparation of the Padapatha of the Rgveda by 
(Jakalya, who is known to Panini, the similar work done on other 
Vedic texts, the Prat^akhyas, which in their original form were 
probably older than Panini, at any rate as far as concerns those 
on the Rgveda , Taittirlya and Vajasaneyi Samhitas} and the 
£iksas, which as we have them are probably later than Panini, 
but doubtless existed in his time, proving the care taken to 
secure due correctness of pronunciation of the scriptures. But 
the grammarians were clearly concerned also with the Bhasa, the 
spoken speech of the day, and it was in connexion with it, 
especially as it grew more distinct from the sacred texts on the 
one hand and the speeches of the lower classes on the other, that 
secular grammar grew up. Panini knew and cites by name many 
predecessors, including Qakatayana, Api$ali, and Qaunaka, as 
well as minor names, and his allusion to easterners and 
northerners, if it applies to forms of speech used in these parts, 
is also testimony to the existence of grammarians to note them, 
unless we are to assume 1 2 that he himself of the north lived in 
the east and noted the differences for himself, which is implausible 
in the extreme. What is clear from Panini’s own work is that he 
summarizes the efforts of many previous writers, from whom we 
may be sure he borrowed his form as well as many facts. 

2. Panini and his Followers 

The Astadhyayi z of Panini consists of about 4,000 short Sutras 
divided into eight books, treating of technical terms and rules of 
interpretation (i), nouns in composition and case relations (ii) ; 
the adding of suffixes to roots (iii) and to nouns (iv, v), accent 
and changes of sound in word formation (vi, vii) and the word in 

1 Cf.‘ Liebich, Einfiihrung in die ind. einkeim . Sprachwissensckaft , ii. 35 ff., 
with Keith, HOS. xviii, pp. xxxix-xli, clxxi, 

2 Franke, GGA. 1891, pp. 957, 975 ff. 

5 Ed. and trans. O. Bohtlingk, Leipzig, 1887; £rUa Chandra Vasu, Allahabad, 
1891-8. 
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the sentence (viii). But this scheme is constantly interrupted, 
rules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to 
do, or because space could thus be saved, for the whole book is 
dominated by the aim to be as brief as possible. The, to us, 
illogical order and impracticability of learning Sanskrit by the use 
of the grammar are explained, if we remember that the book was 
to be learned by heart by those who were already accustomed to 
use Sanskrit in conversation, and had not to learn how to speak 
it, but to know what forms were correct, what vulgar. Of the 
incoherence, however, part is doubtless due to the fact that 
Panini was only working up a mass of traditional matter, as may 
be seen not merely from certain irregularities in case usage , 1 but 
also from the employment to denote a Vedic use of three terms, 
chandasi , nigame , and mantre , of which the first prevails with his 
followers. The main object of the grammar is to deal with the 
Bhasa, the living speech of the day ; an amount of Vedic matter 
is incorporated. This part is of uneven value, suggesting that it 
was based on a number of special studies, imperfectly co-ordi- 
nated ; thus minute details from the Katkaka or Maitrayanlya 
Samhitas are noted ; but at other times a vague reference is made 
to Vedic irregularities, Vedic words are cited without analysis, 
and causeless variations of form are permitted as Vedic. 

The principle underlying the grammar is the derivation of 
nouns from verbs, Panini avoiding dealing with the hard cases 
by alluding to the Unadi list existing in his time. All deriva- 
tion is done by affixes, and, therefore, when the word agrees with 
the root form of a verb, or one nominal form is the same as that 
whence it is derived, it is necessary to assume suffixes which are 
invisible, e.g. badara , , fruit of the badara tree. Phonetics do not 
receive investigation save incidentally as changes of words occur 
in processes of derivation. But in this field Panini, or more 
correctly his predecessors, achieved very remarkable results, as in 
the postulate of Guna and Vrddhi changes, of forms with long r 
vowel, roots in ai, masj as the original of majj , dive, .? as the end- 
ing of inflexions. The analysis of forms is normally carried out 
with great acumen ; it is very rare to find such a phenomenon as 
the periphrastic future, e.g. kartdsmi , treated as a simple verbal 


1 Cf. Weber, IS. xviii. 508 ff. 
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form. In comparison with the work of Greek grammarians 
Panini is on a totally different plane in this regard. The sugges- 
tion that he and his predecessors were creating a language, or 
that the forms which are not recorded in earlier literature are not 
to be accepted as prima facie valid, is now definitely disposed of. 

To secure the brevity aimed at many devices are adopted ; the 
cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading rules are 
understood to govern others which follow ; above all algebraic 
formulae replace real words ; the rule that a vowel is changed 
into the corresponding semi-vowel when a vowel, not itself, 
follows is denoted by iko y an aci\ the last Sutra a a denotes that 
a which has been treated in the grammar as an open letter, 
corresponding to which we have long a, is really a closed letter 
pronounced like u in * but \ Older than Panini are probably 
some technical terms of ungrammatical make-up, such as para- 
smaipada, , active, atmanepada , middle, napunsaka , neuter; others 
are reduced forms of the original as it to denote a letter not pro- 
nounced, appended to a word to indicate some feature regarding 
its treatment, from iti, so. The use of such Anubandhas is 
doubtless before Panini, aS the term Unadi itself proves. 

Paninis date is unhappily uncertain . 1 He was later than 
Yaska and Qaunaka, probably he came after not only the Brah- 
manas but also the older Upanisads and was alive during the 
Sutra period of Vedic literature, but unhappily these facts give 
us nothing save a relative chronology. We know he was a native 
of Qalatura near the modern Atak, where Hiuen Tsang saw a 
statue to his memory; his mother was DaksI, and a legend 
ascribes his death to a lion. His connexion with the north-west 
is important, when we find in his work YavananI, meaning prob- 
ably Greek (Ionian) writing. We may, of course, scent an inter- 
polation, and, if so, the word is valueless. If not, it leaves us still 
in doubt, for the assumption that it is a proof that Panini wrote 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, though it has been 
supported 2 by the occurrence in the Ganapatha of the names 

1 Keith, HOS. xviii, pp. clxviii f. ; Aitareya Aranyaka , pp. 21 ff. j Liiders, SBA. 
1919, p. 744; Liebich, P&nini (1891); Kielhom, GN. 1885, pp. 185 ff.; Wecker, 
Best. Beitr , xxx. 1 ff., 177 ff. A date c . 700-600 is claimed by Belvalkar [Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar, p. 15 ; cf. Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 340 f . ; Keith, IOC. ii. 242. 

2 Ldvi, JA. 1890, i. 234 ff. 
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Ambhi and Bhagala, Omphis and Phegelas, is clearly unfounded, 
seeing that India was in contact with Greece as early as the 
expedition of Xerxes. On the whole, however, it seems needless 
to carry back Panini beyond the fourth century ; if he flourished 
c. 350, then Katyayana, who may be placed c . 250-200, might 
easily have found sufficient divergence of speech to justify his 
corrections. There are, indeed, proofs that language had changed, 
as we have seen ; but to assign Panini to the sixth or seventh 
century B. C. on that score appears to lack any plausibility. 

Katyayana probably lived in the third century B. c., 1 though 
no strict proof is possible, and this date really depends on the 
fact that he apparently did not long precede Patanjali ; the 
impression left by Katyayana’s Varttikas is certainly that some- 
times, not by any means always, he is attacking or correcting 
Panini on the score of differences in usage which had arisen 
between the time of the two, while with Patanjali it seems as if 
he and Katyayana were parted by no great interval of time. 
Katyayana was not a captious critic of Panini ; he was not the 
first to call in question his rules ; what he did was to examine 
criticisms, rejecting some, accepting others, and therefore supple- 
menting and limiting Panini’s rules. But, while we need not 
treat him as hostile, he seems not to have been sorry to find 
Panini in error. Patanjali, whose Mahabhasya has preserved us 
Katyayanas Varttikas of some 1,245 Sutras, takes up Katya- 
yana s criticisms, and in many cases defends Panini, but by no 
means as a matter of course. Moreover, he carries out in great 
measure his predecessor’s work by examining other Sutras of 
Panini and correcting or explaining them. It is clear that Patan- 
jali had many criticisms and works before him beside that of 
Katyayana ; there are Varttikas in verse which need not all have 
been Katyayana’s, and Karikas, memorial verses which probably 
are by various hands, including Patanjali himself ; the variety oi 
metres used in these verses is remarkable, including some later 
quite rare, but complex, metres. Among others Patanjali men- 
tions Vyadi, of whose work — the Sanigr'cika — much has been 
conjectured but very little is known, Vajapyayana, Pauskarasadi, 

1 Jayaswal’s arguments for a period 248-200 (IA. xlvii. 138; xlviii. ta) from 
Varttika, ii. 1. 60 are invalid. For his style see V. G. Paranjpe, Le Vdrtika dt 
Kdty&yana (1922), who claims an earlier date; cf. Smith, EHI.p. 470. 
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Gonikaputra, and Gonardlya, with whom he was formerly 
erroneously held to be identical. 1 

Our information regarding the personality of Katyayana and 
Patanjali is negligible. Katyayana, however, either bore the 
alternative name of Vararuci or was early confused with a person 
of that name, and to a Vararuci many works are ascribed, includ- 
ing the first extant Prakrit Grammar, Prakrtaprakaga ; book iv 
of the K diantra and the L ihganugasana 2 ; the V dr ar tic as arh- 
graha , 3 twenty-five Karikas on case construction, compounds, 
verbs, and nominal formation ; a lexicon ; the Vedic Puspasutra \ 
and stanzas of poetry. As Patanjali mentions a Vdraruca kavya 
we may believe in a poet Vararuci of early date, but we need not 
identify him with the author of the Karikas. His identity with 
the author of the Prakrtaprakaga is most implausible, as the 
Prakrit of that work is very late in character, and we may 
assume that the other attributions are of no value. Late tradi- 
tion makes Vararuci a contemporary of Panini, and also a 
minister of the Nandas of Pataliputra ; Kumaralata 4 actually 
confirms this point, but even if this poet existed, it proves nothing 
for the grammarian, as Kumaralata speaks only of a poet. Of 
more value is Patanjali’s proof that Katyayana was a southerner. 

Patanjali is regarded as an incorporation of the snake Qesa, 
Visnu’s resting-place during his slumber, and he is believed to be 
the author of the Yoga Sutra> a view implausible on grounds of 
certain grammatical slips by the latter and slight deviations in 
philosophic terminology, apart from the fact that the tradition is 
very late and obviously due to likeness of name. 5 His date 6 is 
still disputed. The evidence for it is that statements in his 
grammar undoubtedly refer to a sacrifice for Pusyamitra, whose 
reign began c . 185 or 178 B.C., and to a recent attack on Saketa 
and Madhyamika by a Yavana, who is very plausibly identified 

1 Kielhom, »IA. xv. Si f. ; xvi. 101 f. ; GN. 1885, pp. 189 ff., who postulates a con- 
siderable period between Katy&yana and Pataftjali ; Katyayana and FataHjali (1876). 

2 Liebich, Einfiihrung in die ind . einkeim . Sprachvrissenschaft , i. ii. See W in- 
term tz, GIL. iii. 391. 

8 Ed. TSS. 33, 1913. 

4 SHtrdlarhkara , trans, E. Huber, p. 88. 

8 Cf. Woods, HOS. xvii, pp. xvff , ; Jacobi, GGA. 1919* pp. 14 ff.J DLZ. 1922, 
p. 271. 

8 Cf. Smith, EHI. pp. 227-9; W*internitz, GIL. iii. 389; Buhler, Die indiscken 
Insckrifien , p. 72 ; Keith, IOC. ii. 343 f. 
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with the Greek Menander (c. 1 56-1 53), dates which give c . 150-149 
for the composition of the work, on the assumption probable, yet 
not conclusive, that the references are Patanjali's own. Some 
slight confirmation may be gained from the fact that Katyayana, 
but not Panini, notes the title devdndm priya, , famed in Anoka’s 
inscriptions, suggesting that he fell after 250 B.C., which would 
not suit ill with 150 B. C. for Patanjali. If this be rejected, we 
must content ourselves with noting that Kalhana records a revival 
of the study of the Mahdbhdsya in Kashmir under Abhimanyu, 
whose date, however, we do not know, and that Bhartrhari 
(i c . 650) proves long study of the text before his time. 

The Mahdbhdsya 1 is interesting stylistically as giving us a 
lively picture of the mode of discussion of the day. A question 
is posed ; an Acaryadeflya deals with it, not altogether incompe- 
tently but not quite satisfactorily, and an Acarya solves the issue. 
The style, therefore, is lively, simple, animated, and as in A^ka’s 
inscriptions — possibly a confirmation of the date proposed — not 
rarely do we find the question 5 Wherefore ? * How ? *, or ‘ What ? 5 
put and then answered. Proverbial expressions and references to 
matters of everyday life are introduced and serve both to enliven 
the discussions and to give us valuable hints of the, conditions of 
life and thought in the time of Patanjali, who thus is a source of 
information for religious and social history as well as for literature. 
A good example of his style is afforded by a famous reference 2 
to the Mauryas : Panini has a rule providing for the addition of 
the suffix ha to a name to denote an image of the person, but 
adds that it is dropped if the image is used to secure a livelihood 
[jlvikarthe) and is not vendible (apanya). Patanjali says: 
apanya ity ucyate tatredam na sidhyati Qivah Skando Vifdkha 
iti. kirn k dr an am f Maury air hiranydrthibhir arcah prakalpitaJu 
bhavet tdsu na syat. yds tv etah samprati pujarthas tdsu bhavis- 
yati. ‘The difficulty is raised, with regard to Panini’s proviso 
that images are not to be vendible, that on this doctrine the 
forms Qiva, Skanda, V^akha, are incorrect. Why is that ? 
Because the Mauryas, in their greed for money, used as means 
images of the gods (i. e. they bartered them, so that the forms 
should be Qivaka, &c.). (Final answer.) Very well, granted 
that the rule for dropping ka does not apply to those images of 
1 Ed. Kielhom, BSS. 1906 ff. a Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 206 ff. 
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the Mauryas ; still as regards images now used for purposes of 
worship it does apply. 1 It will be seen that the amount which 
must be understood to make such passages intelligible is rather 
a strain on the reader, 1 and in point of fact the Mahdbhdsya 
evidently gave serious trouble to later students. Bhartrhari, who 
died c. 651, wrote a commentary on it which is all but lost, and 
also the Vdkyapadiya? in three books of verse, which mainly deals 
with questions of the philosophy of speech ; a difficult work, it 
contains much evidence of thorough knowledge of contemporary 
philosophical disputes. Kaiyata’s 3 commentary on the Mahd - 
bkasya , which may belong to the twelfth century but which 
tradition places earlier, borrows largely from Bhartrhari, and is 
itself commented on by the voluminous writer Nagoji Bhatta 
(c. 1700). Both show that they often had as much trouble to 
understand Patanjali as have we. 

Save for Bhartrhari, Patanjali closes the line of great gram- 
marians. We do not doubt that he drew on the speech of his 
day ; his preface insists on the absurdity of learning words that 
are not used, and like Katyayana he views Panini in the light of 
a living language. Thereafter use is made of the three great 
grammarians, efforts are made to explain them, or to re-expound 
their systems for purposes of more effective exposition, but nothing 
is done to restate the facts of language with reference to living 
speech. For reasons which we cannot certainly explain, the 
authority of Panini and his immediate followers prevailed ; devia- 
tions from his rules were even in great poets like Kalidasa deemed 
to be errors. 

One commentary of Panini deserves praise for its extent of 
information, its comparative clearness, and its evidence of changes 
in Panini’s text, the Kd^ika Vrtti* of Jayaditya and Vamana, 
which was written before I-tsing visited India, when he found it 
regularly used by Chinese in order to study Sanskrit grammar, 
and when he records its school use by boys for five years after 
attaining fifteen years of age. Books i-v seem to have been 

1 Cf. B. Geiger, Mahdbhdsya zu P \ vi. 4. 22 undip (SWA. 1908). 

2 Ed. with Punyaraja’s comm., BenSS. 1887-1907; Kielhom, IA. xii, 226 ff. ; 
Pathak, JBRAS. xvili. 341 flf. 

8 Btihler, Report , pp. 71 f. ; Peterson, Report \ i, p. 26. 

4 Ed. Benares, 1898 ; B. Liebich, Zwei Kapiiel dor Ka$ikd (1892) ; on Panini’s text, 
Kielhom, I A. xvi. 1 78 ff. 
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Jayaditya's; presumably Vamana finished it by reason of his 
death. A comment on it was written c . 700 by the Buddhist 
Jinendrabuddhi, and the Nydsa referred to by Magha 1 appears to 
be this book. Another Buddhist, Qaranadeva, wrote in 1 1 7a under 
the supervision of Sarvaraksita a Durghatavrtti , 2 dealing with 
the difficult passages of Panini’s text. Among his many cita- 
tions are three verses of the Jambavctiivijaya of a Panini, whose 
identity with the grammarian we may safely dismiss as unproved. 
But Panini could not teach Sanskrit, for which end his grammar 
was not written. For such purpose re-writing and re-arrange- 
ment were essential, giving us (c. 1400) Ramacandra’s Prakriya- 
kaumudl , 3 based on which is Bhattoji Dlksita’s well-known and 
not unsatisfactory Siddhantakaumudi^ on which he wrote a 
comment, the Praudhamanorama . From it come two school 
grammars of Varadaraja, Madhycisiddhantakaumudi and Laghu - 
kaumudl \ 5 

As we have seen, Panini presupposes an Unddisutra 6 ; our 
extant text contains late words like dlnara or mihira and omits 
some, e. g. pdntha mentioned by Patanjali ; Qakatayana or Vara- 
ruci is given as author. The Dhatupatha goes back in substance 
to Panini ; it gives the roots according to classes, with indicatory 
letters containing information regarding their formation ; on it are 
based the Dhdtupradlpa of Maitreyaraksita, the Daiva of Deva, 
and the Purusakara , a joke on the name, by Krsnalilasuka, 7 
who is later than Hemacandra, and the Madhavlya Dhatuvriti 8 
ascribed to Sayana’s brother Madhava in the fourteenth century. 
The Gariapatha has been interpolated, and Vardhamana’s Gana - 
ratnamahodadhi 9 (1140) is not based on it but on some other 
grammar. Rules on accent, Vedic and classical, are dealt with 
in the Phitsutra 10 of Qantanava, who is later than Patanjali. The 
rules of interpretation which govern the construction of the 

1 ii. 1 1 2. Ed. by Srish Chandra Chakravarti (Rajshahi, 1914 ff.), see i. 47, 48 on 
the authorship of the Ka$ika . On it is based Purusottamadeva’s Bkdsdvrtti (c. 1 150) ; 
ed. 1918. 

a Ed. TSS. 6, 1909. 3 S. C. Vidyabhusana, JPASB. 1908, pp. 593 ff. 

4 Ed. Bombay, 1882. Date seventeenth century. 

6 Ed. and trans. J. R. Ballantyne, Benares, 1867. 

* Ed. Bohtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1844; Ujjvaladatta’s comm., ed. London, 1859. 

7 Ed. TSS. 1, 1905. 

*Ed. Pandit, iv-viii, xvii-xix. * Ed. J. Eggeling, London, 1879. 

« Ed. F. Kielhorn, AKM. iv. a, 18 66. 
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grammar must have been early formulated, if not explicitly laid 
down by Panini himself ; of several collections, that commented 
on by NagojI Bhatta in his P aribhasendugekhara^ is best known, 

3 . The Later Schools 

The later schools present no features ot essential interest and 
may be reviewed briefly. The oldest was probably the Katantra , 1 2 
‘little treatise/ called also Kaumdra or Kaldpa , the latter names 
indicating acceptance of the legend that its author Qarvavarman 
wrote under Qiva’s special favour. The legend which brings him 
into contact with Satavahana has been noted and its worth ques- 
tioned . 3 4 * What is certain is that in Kashmir arid Bengal the work 
had much influence, and that it affected deeply the Pali grammar 
of Kaccayana and the Dravidian grammarians. Originally of 
four books, it appears with supplements both in the Tibetan 
translation and in Durgasiriha’s commentary ; fragments have 
been found in Central Asia/ and the Dhatapatka is extant only 
in the Tibetan version. In addition to Durgasiriha’s Vrtti on 
which he himself wrote a Ttkd , a sort of commentary is provided 
in Ugrabhuti's fisyahitdnydsa (1000). 6 Tibetan tradition ascribes 
to Qarvavarman the use of the grammar of Indragomin, and this 
work seems to have been popular among the Buddhists of Nepal, 
but it is lost, though the reality of its author's existence is certain. 

Use is made in the Kdfikd Vrtti , without acknowledgement, 
of the Candra Vyakarana , 6 the grammar of Candra, which was 
popular in the Buddhist countries, Kashmir, Tibet, and Nepal, 
and which reached Ceylon. The date is uncertain, for Bhartrhari 
and Kalbana ascribe to Candra study of the Mahdbhdsya , while 
south Indian tradition connects him with Vararuci and makes 
him condemn the Mahdbhdsya as much talk with few ideas. He 
alludes in his grammar to a victory of a Jarta over the Hunas, 

1 Ed. and trans. Kielhorn, BSS. 1868 ; ed. AnSS. 72. 

a , Ed., with Durgasihha’s comm., J. Eggeling, BI. 1874-8. See B. Liebich, Einfiih - 
rung in die ind einkeim . Sprachwissenschaft (Heidelberg, 1919), who dismisses the 
work of Indragomin, now lost ; cf, Kielhorn, I A. xv, 18 x f. 

* Wintemitz (GIL. iii. 379) suggests the third century A. D. 

4 Cf. L, Finot, MusioH) 1911, p. 192. 

s Sachau, Alberuni , i. 135; Bodleian Catal ii, 139. 

8 Ed. B. Liebich, Leipzig, 1903; comm., 1918, 
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which points to A. D. 470 as an earliest date, and A.D. 600 'seems 
at least as likely if we may trust Chinese sources. He wrote a 
comment on his own grammar, and has a distinct terminology 
from that of Panini, though he is essentially dependent on him. 
A Dhdt7ipatha i Ganapatha , Unddisutra , and Paribhdsasutra 
belong to the text, and c . 1200 the monk Kafyapa wrote a 
Balavabodkana which became popular in Ceylon, 

The Jains, in their turn, had grammars of their own. The 
Jainendra Vydkarana } ascribed to the Jinendra, really written 
by Pujyapada Devanandin, perhaps was composed c. 678. The 
Qdkatdyana Vydkarana 2 belongs to the reign of Amoghavarsa 
(814-77), when Qakatayana compiled it, using the terminology 
of Panini, of Candra, and also of the Jainendra . The grammar 
has besides a full commentary, abridged by Yaksavarman in his 
Cintamani , works on Dhdtu , Gana, Unddi , Paribkasd , and a 
L inganucdsana. Based on it is the Siddhahemacandra or Haitna 
Vydkarana , 3 written for Jayasinha Siddharaja who had eight 
older works brought from Kashmir for his use ; the work is 
practical in arrangement and terminology, which is mainly that 
of the Katantra, and omits, of course, Vedic grammar and accent 
Hemacandra wrote two commentaries, an Unadigana sutra and 
a Dhdtupdtha^ 

Other grammars won local acceptance, most at a late date. 
The Samksiptasara 6 of Kramad^vara, its commentary revised 
by Jumaranandin, deals in seven chapters with Sanskrit, in an 
eighth with Prakrit grammar; its popularity was in western 
Bengal, and it was written after 1150. Vopadeva's Mugdtia - 
bodha c and Kavikalpadrnma , on roots, won greatest popularity 
in Bengal and were written after 1350 under Mahadeva of Deva- 
giri. Eastern Bengal favoured Padmanabhadatta’s Supadmavya - 
karana (1375), Bihar and Benares the Sarasvati Prakriya, with 
commentary by Anubhutisvarupa, 

Of grammatical and lexical importance are the Linganugasanas , 7 
treatises on gender, similar to those appended to the lexica. 

1 Ed. Pandit , N.S. xxxi-xxxiv. 

2 Ed. London, 1913. Cf. Pathak, ABI. i. 7 ff. 

3 Kielhorn, WZKM. ii. 18 ff. 4 Ed. J. Kirste, Vienna, 1895-9. 

* See Zachariae, Bezz. Beitr v. 3 2ff. ; IOC. i. 218 ff. ; ii. 378. 

e Ed. Bohtlingk, St Petersburg, 1847; IOC. i. 2 3off. 

7 Franke, Die indischen Genusregeln (Kiel, 1890). 
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That ascribed to Panini cannot be so old ; that in Arya verses 
ascribed to Vararuci is known to the Linganugasana of Harsa- 
deva (606-47) and Vamana ( c . 800). We have also texts 
ascribed to Qakatayana and Hemacandra. 1 2 

4. Grammars of Prakrit 

It is clear that the Prakrit grammars ?< which we have were 
written under the direct influence of Sanskrit grammars. The 
tradition which ascribes to Panini a Prakrit grammar is doubt- 
less a mere invention to honour Prakrit, and the further conten- 
tion that Katyayana produced the Prakrtaprakaga 3 of Vararuci 
is equally absurd. That grammar handles Maharastrl very fully, 
in nine chapters, then gives one each to Paifaci, Magadhi, and 
QaurasenI, treating Maharastrl as the highest form, but finding 
Sanskrit as the original of all Prakrits. The forms of these 
Prakrits are clearly later than those of A^vaghosa and reflect 
perhaps the works of the third century A. D. at earliest. What is 
certain is that Vararuci, if we give this name to the author, was 
commented on by Bhamaha, the writer on poetics (c. 700). The 
relative age of Vararuci and Canda, author of the Prakrtalak - 
sanct 4 is disputed ; unhappily that work has come down in the two 
recensions, and, even if one is older than Vararuci, the other is 
younger, while its original views on many important points, as to 
retention of inter-vocalic consonants, depend on dubious readings ; 
it may give us a stage not otherwise represented of Arsa or 
Ardhamagadhl, the Prakrit of the Jains, it gives one Sutra only 
each to Apabhrar^a, PaijacikI, and Magadhika. As we have 
seen, another testimony as to a Prakrit is given by the chapter 
on Prakrits in the Nalyagastra . 

Vararuci seems to have belonged to the east — which is 
another sign of distinction from Katyayana of the south. His 
tradition is alleged to have been followed by a mysterious 
Lanke5vara or Ravana, 5 who wrote a Prakrtakamadhenu on which 

1 Ed. Gottingen, 1886. 

2 Pischel, Grammatik dtr Prakrit- Sprachen (1 900). 

5 Ed. and trans. E. B. Cowell, Hertford, 1854. 

4 Ed. A. F. R. Hoernle, BI. X 880. 

5 Grierson, AMJV. nr. i. xaoff. j Mitra, Notices , ix, nos. 3157, 3158; these 
notices are quite inadequate foundations for any theory. 

3149 F f 
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is based Rama Tarkavaguja’s Prdkrtakalpataru, a work of the 
seventeenth century, which again was used by Markandeya’s 
Prakrtasarvasva in that century, while Kramadisvara’s section 
on Prakrit grammar represents the same school. Lafikefvara is 
also credited with a comment on £esanaga’s Prakrtavydkarana- 
sutra — not, as stated by Grierson, on his own work — and, as the 
manuscripts alleged to contain his works have vanished, his exis- 
tence is decidedly in the air. 

The western school is held to be represented by the Valmiki - 
sutras which are lost in their original form, and are only pre- 
served in a much expanded late version. In Hemacandra’s 
grammar, 1 book viii deals with Prakrit ; he adds Arsa to the list 
as a good Jain must, and takes note of Jain Maharastrl as well as 
the ordinary Maharastrl of the poets ; besides PaifacI he places 
Culikapai?acika, and handles Apabhrar^a, giving stanzas of 
unknown source. For Maharastrl he cites Hala and the Setu - 
bandha, for PaifacI, it seems likely, the Brhcitkatha , probably, how- 
ever, not in the original version. He is followed by Trivikrama 
in his Prakrtafabddnufdsana , 2 who uses the Valmiki Sutra ter- 
minology, by Sinharaja (14th cent.) in the Prdkrtarupavatara , 3 
by Laksmidhara (16th cent.) in the Sadbhdsacandrikd and 
others. 

This account, however, of the schools is based on inadequate 
grounds, for Ravana is merely a name to us. In the case of the 
Valmiki Sutra we have more evidence, for the Sutras are recog- 
nized in different forms by Trivikrama, Sinharaja, and Laksmi- 
dhara. But the question arises whether it is correct to assume 
that they are older than Hemacandra. TrivedI, 4 from a com- 
parison in detail with the Sutra of that author, holds that the 
Valmiki Sutra is an improved version of the work of Hema- 
candra, basing his conclusion on the fact that the Sutras are 
sometimes better expressed, sometimes abridged, Hemacandra. 
Against this has been set by Hultzsch 5 the fact that, as both the 
text of the Valmiki Sutra , when preserved alone, and Laksmi- 
dhara, to whom we may add the fdmbhurahasya , ascribe the Sutra 

1 Ed. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80, 

2 T. Laddn, Prolegomena zu Trivikrama s Prakrit- Gram mat ik (191a). 

3 Ed. E. Hultzsch, London, 1909. Cf. Keith, IOC. ii. 299. 

4 Sha 4 bhdshdchandrikd ) pp. 6 ff. 5 Prakfiarupavatdra, p, vii. 
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to the author of the Ramayana , the work can hardly have come 
into being after the date of Hemacandra. This, however, is 
decidedly conjectural, for we have no certainty of Trivikrama’s 
date. All that is certain is that he wrote after Hemacandra and 
before Laksmldhara and the Ratndpana of Kumarasvamin, who 
was a son of Mallinatha. Now Laksmldhara was, it seems, the 
prot^g6 of Tirumalaraja 1 of the third dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century A. D., and 
Kumarasvamin’s father Mallinatha lived before A. D. 1533, when 
a verse of his appears in an inscription, 2 and after A. D. 1400, 
since he quotes the Vasantardjiya (c. 1400). 3 Kumarasvamin 
also knows Laksmldhara, so that there can be no real doubt of 
the latter's date. We, therefore, can hardly say that the 
Valmiki Sutra could not have been composed after Hema- 
candra, and at present this seems the most probable conclusion. 
Sinharaja’s date is also quite dubious ; the reference 4 to the four- 
teenth century is conjectural, and it is possible that he is really 
later than Bhattoji Dlksita. Laksmldhara and he agree in treat- 
ing of Maharastr! as the Prakrit par excellence , and then shortly 
giving the particular features of Qaurasenl, MagadhI, PaifacI, 
CulikapaifacI, and Apabhrarifa. Of other grammarians Marka- 
ndeya is noteworthy for his treatment of a large number of 
forms of Prakrit as a result of his revising the tradition of varieties 
of dramatic Prakrit ; he treats of five principal divisions, Mahara- 
stri, (paurasenl, Pracya, AvantI with Bahllkl, and MagadhI with 
ArdhamagadhI, and also of Qakarl, Candall, £abarl with Abhlrl 
and Audhri, TakkI, Nagara and Upanagara Apabhraftfa, and 
PaifacI. It would be interesting to know how far he based 
his work on earlier writers, how far on the study of texts ; that 
the latter was the case in the seventeenth century, when Prakrit 
was far more of a dead language than Sanskrit, must, despite 
Grierson’s assumption 5 that Markandeya was a predecessor of 
l?ischel, be regarded as wholly implausible, and the fact that Rama 
Tarkavaglfa by no means agrees with his statements suggests 
that both were more or less intelligent compilers, not original 
investigators. 

1 Hultzsch, Report fff t p. viii; El. iii. 338. 2 I A. v. 20 n. 

* El. iv. 327 ; Hultzsch, p. iv, n. 4. 4 Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 406, 11. 2. 

AMJV. ill. 1, 123. 

F f % 
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The value of the Prakrit grammarians has been strongly depre- 
ciated by Bloch 1 and Gawronski , 2 while it has been defended by 
Pischel 3 among others. On the whole they do not make a very 
favourable impression ; their rules are often obviously much too 
wide, a fault shared by them with the Sanskrit grammarians ; 
moreover, they have clearly often generalized, while for many 
difficulties they afford no aid. On the other hand, recent investi- 
gations regarding Apabhranfa 4 have proved that they had often 
real grounds for forms which they give, and it must be remem- 
bered that they are often poorly preserved and inadequately- 
explained. 

The Pali grammarians, though they are deeply influenced by 
Sanskrit grammar, yet do not assume that Sanskrit is the source 
whence Pali is derived, and they write in Pali, not Sanskrit. 
Like the Prakrit grammarians, they draw from literature for their 
models, not from spoken languages. Kaccayana, the most 
famous, is later than Buddhaghosa, not perhaps before the 
eleventh century ; he uses freely the Katantra as well as Panini; 
Moggallana, in the twelfth century, who started a rival grammar, 
shows the influence of Candra also. The Burmese monk Agga- 
vansa’s Saddaniti (1154), which has won fame in Burma and even 
in Ceylon, depends on Kaccayana . 5 


1 Vararuci tmd Hemacandra (1893), pp. 30 ff. 

2 KZ. xliv. 247 ff. 

s Gramm, dtr Prakrit- Sprackcn, pp. 45 f. ' 

4 Jacobi, Sanatkumdracarita, pp. xxiv ff. 

6 Franke, Zur Geschichts und Kritik der einheimischm Pali- Grammatik and 
Ltxikograpkie , and Geiger, Pali. Sanskrit is used for a Kanarese grammar in 
Rhattakalankadeva’s Karnataka$abda nufdsana (ed. Bangalore, 1923), written c. 1600 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LAW (DHARMAgASTRA) 

i. The Origin of the Dharmagdstras 

I T was perfectly natural that when Sutras began to be com- 
posed on matters of ritual there should be adopted the 
practice of including in these texts instructions on matters 
closely akin to ritual, the daily life of the people, their duties of 
all kinds, including matters which more advanced civilization 
would classify as questions of etiquette and social usage, moral, 
legal, or religious. Included of course in such rules must be 
regulation of all issues affecting caste, especially the vital one of 
marriage, and, as it was clearly customary for Brahmins to be 
approached to act as arbitrators in disputes or to advise as to 
the due custom, these books came to serve in some measure as 
rudimentary texts on law. Sutras of this kind were distinguished 
as Dharmasutras from those dealing with the more formal and 
the domestic ritual, the Qrautasutras and Grhyasutras, but we 
may assume that no very vital distinction was originally felt 
between the various parts, and the whole could rank as one 
Kalpasutra. Like Sutras in general, they were composed in 
prose, usually as briefly as possible, but with giokas or Tristubh 
verses here and there interposed to justify a doctrine or sum it 
up effectively. 

Of these old Dharmasutras several are preserved but in different 
conditions. One of the oldest is the Gautamlya Dharmagastra 1 
— 4he title Dharmasutra is here as in other cases merged in the 
wider name ; it seems to belong to the Ranayanlya school of the 
Samaveda, and its text is not free from interpolation. Another 
old text is the Harlta Dharmagastra 5 in thirty Adhyayas, extant 
in one manuscript. Both these are mentioned by the Vasistha 

i Ed. London, 1876; AnSS. 61, 1910; BS. 50, 1917 ; turns. G. Buhler, SBE. ii. 
On all these texts see J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte (1896). 
a Jolly, XA. xxv. 147 f. ; OC. X, ii. 117 ff. 
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Dharmagastra } which, however, is preserved either in frag- 
mentary or interpolated manuscripts ; it mentions Manu as an 
authority while it is quoted in the Manu Smrtu Apparently we 
may believe Kiimarila when he assigns it to a lost Rgveda school, 
the Vasisthas. Yama and Prajapati appear in it as authorities. 
The Baudkdyana Dharmagastra 2 and the Apastamblya Dharma- 
sutra 3 are both parts of greater complexes, Sutras of schools of the 
Black Yajurveda , but the former is interpolated, while the latter 
is well preserved. The school of Hiranyake?in is as usual closely 
akin to the Apastamblya. The dates of these works have often 
been determined 1 2 * 4 * * on the assumption that the Apastamblya by 
reason of its incorrectnesses of speech, and its treatment of the 
Vedic (pvetaketu of the faiapatha Brdkmana among recent per- 
sonages, cannot be placed later than the fourth or fifth century 
B. C., but this naturally depends on many assumptions including 
that of the date of Panini, and it might be wiser to place the date 
as far down as the second or third century B. C. 

The Vaisnava Dharmagastra 5 is even more strikingly inter- 
polated, for Vaisnavas have turned it into the shape of a dialogue 
between Visnu and the earth. In fact, however, it goes back to 
a Dharmasutra of the Kathaka school of the Black Yajurveda , 
just as the Harlta, which as it stands is in prose with much verse 
intermingled, represents the Maitrayanlya school. The writing 
up of the Vaisnava shows knowledge of Greek terms of astronomy 
and astrology, and cannot be placed before the third century 
A. D. The Vaikhanasa Dharmagastra 6 in three chapters deals 
with the duties of the castes and of the different stages of the life 
of the Brahmin, but predominantly with the period of life when 
asceticism should be practised. It has the appearance of a late 
work drawn up in the Sutra style, but it may contain some matter 
which was given in the older text known to Baudhayana , 7 Grave 
doubt exists as to the antiquity of the alleged Dharmasutras ot 

1 Ed. BSS. 23, 1916 ; trans. SBE. xiv. 

2 Ed, AKM. 8, 1884 and 1922 ; trans. SBE. xiv. 

5 Ed. BSS. 1892-4; trans. SBE. ii. 

* See Winternitz, GIL. iii. 480 f. 

6 Ed. BI. 1881 ; trans. SBE. vii. 

* Ed. TSS. 28, 1913. Cf. Th. Bloch, Vber das Grhya- und Dhamiasulra der 
Vaikhdnasa (1896). 

7 ii. 6 . 11. 14. 
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Paithlnasi, attached to the Atharvaveda , of Qankhalikhita 1 
attached to the White Yajurveda , of Ujanas, Ka£yapa, Brhas- 
pati, and others. We may reasonably suspect that the works 
passing under these names were later imitations of the older 
style of Sutras ; in the case of Qankhalikhita it certainly seems 
that the sages Qahkha and Likhita owe their existence to a mis- 
understanding of the old idea of the fate or law written by the 
gods on men’s foreheads. 

The unsatisfactory state of the text of these works is a proof of 
what was inevitable, the decline in importance of the old Vedic 
schools, which had formerly preserved the text intact, so that 
for instance a Vaisnava sect could appropriate to itself the old 
Kathaka Dharmasutra. There developed instead at an early 
date, it would seem, the tendency to study law, in the widest 
sense of that term, in special schools, which therefore were not 
content to adopt the practices of any single Vedic school. To 
the activities of these schools we doubtless owe the vast amount 
of didactic verse which we find in the Mahabharata 2 and in the 
later law-books. These schools, however, were strictly Brah- 
manical, and they stood out in point of view from the schools of 
Arthafdstra which we shall have to consider, and which dealt with 
politics and practical life from the standpoint, not of the old 
Brahmanical code, but of practical commonsense as engendered 
by actual contact with administration in all its branches. They 
represent in contrast to these schools the Brahmanical ideals in 
their widest sense as opposed to these ideals transmuted under 
the pressure of the functions arising from active participation in 
the direction of affairs ; they represent in a sense the general 
Brahmanical feeling as contrasted with the narrow realism of the 
Purohitas, domestic priests, and their associates. 

2. The Smrti of Manu 

This is the point of view from which we can best understand 
the origin of the Manava Dharmagastra or Manu Smrti, and the 
later Smrtis. These works have the common characteristic that 

1 Ludwig, WZKM. xv. 307 ff, 

8 Cf. the German evidence of the close relation of epic poetry, legal poetry, and 
religious works; R. Koegel, Gtscfa dcr dcutsckcn LitU, i. 1, 97, 242 ff, 
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they claim to be generally applicable to all orthodox Hindus and 
cover the duties of all the castes ; though they differ from the 
Dharmasutras proper by the much greater development which 
they accord to the duties of the king and the distinctly more 
advanced treatment of what we style civil and criminal law. 
Their compilers, it is clear, drew largely on the floating mass of 
popular principles, and they adopted the verse form in which this 
was couched, while they were under the influence of the epic 
with its practical illustration of principles of polity and its easy 
versification which presented comparative simplicity of imitation. 
Even later law-books acknowledge beside the Qruti, holy writ, 
and the Smrtis themselves the usage of experts {gistacara) and 
the customs of places, castes, and families as sources of law, and 
these naturally were exploited by the makers of the Smrtis. 
Further, in order to secure acceptance for their works, they were 
only too anxious to ascribe them divine provenance and to pass 
them off as the utterances of old sages. 

That one of these sages was Manu followed naturally from the 
fact that as the man who escaped the deluge, 1 * accepted by some 
authorities at least, he was the renewer of sacrificial ordinances 
and the dispenser of maxims of justice. The Taittirlya Samhitd* 
declares that all he said was medicine, Yaska 3 cites him — not 
our text — for the law of succession, the Grhyasutras, the Dharma- 
sutras, the epic repeatedly assert that Manu said so and so. 
Only in part do these assertions agree with the Mann Smrti ; 
even A^aghosa’s 4 citations of a Mdnava D karma agree only 
twice with that text. An investigation of the epic 5 reveals that, 
without any citation of Manu, there are especially in books iii, 
xii, and xvi, 260 verses, say a tenth of the Smrti, in substance 
and largely even in form identical with verses of the Smrti. As 
in some cases the epic, in others the Smrti, shows the more 
original form, the priority of either may be excluded, and the 
verses be referred to a common source ; this is supported by the 
recurrence of similar phenomena in other cases, the Vasistha 
Dharmagastra having 39, the text of Visnu 160 verses in 
common. On the other hand, especially in book xiiiof the epic, 

1 Qatapatha Brahmana , i. 5. 1. 7. * ii. 2, 10. 3. 

s iii* 4« 4 In the Vajrasua t if that be his. 

* See Biihler, SBE. xxv, whose trans. is most valuable. 
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we find real knowledge in the form of citations with Manu as the 
authority of the Manu Smrti \ the Narayanlya episode of xii 
undoubtedly used the Dharmaijastra of Manu and texts ascribed 
to lianas and Brhaspati. Manu again recognizes ’’the heroes and 
legends of the epic, so that it is clear that, while the older parts of 
the epic were composed before the Manu Smrti and the didactic 
parts of the text often merely draw from the same sources as the 
Smrti, yet the Smrti was in existence much as it now is before 
the epic was finally redacted as we have it. Unluckily this gives us 
little help towards a genuine date, and the wide limits of 2 00 B.C. 
to A.D. aoo are still all that can be legitimately asserted. The 
former limit arises from the mention of Yavanas, Qakas, Kam- 
bojas, and Pahlavas, showing that the work was written when the 
frontiers were no longer safe from invasion, the latter by general 
probability, and priority to the other Smrtis. 

While we may readily believe that the kernel in some degree 
of the Smrti was formed by an older Dharmasutra, and, while it 
is natural to see in this the Manava Dharmasutra of a branch of 
the Maitrayaniya school of the Black Yajurveda, it must be 
admitted that no strict proof is possible. The Vasisiha Dharnia- 
gastra 1 cites from the Manava a long passage in prose and verse 
which agrees in part with the Smrti, and some minor detailed 
similarities can be traced between the Smrti and the fortunately 
extant Grhyasutra of the Manavas. 1 2 The difficulties in the text 
which here and there occur, and occasional incongruities, may best 
be accounted for by use of an old Sutra. The Smrti itself 
ascribes its origin to Brahman, whence it came to men via Manu 
and Bhrgu ; while the Narada Smrti tells of a Smrti in 100,000 
verses by Manu reduced to 12,000 by Narada, 8,000 by Marka- 
ndeya and 4,000 by Sumati, son of Bhrgu. This might suggest 
that there was a successive series of redactions of the original 
Sutra, and the inconsistencies in the Smrti, as well as later allu- 
sions to a Vrddka-Manu and Brhan-Manu , 3 have been adduced 
in support of this view. It seems, however, much more pro- 
bable that the Smrti is an early attempt at composition, whence 

1 iv. 5-8. 

* P. von Bradke, ZDMG. xxxvi. 417 ff., 433 flf. ; G. B. Beaman, On the Sources of 
the Dharma-iastras of Manu und YajHavalkya (1895). 

8 G, Herherich, Zitate aus Vfddhamanu und Bfhanmajm (1893). 
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its defects, while the larger texts were writings up of a popular 
original. Unfortunately we cannot find any historical event to 
explain precisely why the new effort became specially appro- 
priate ; there was a Brahmanical revival in the first century B.c., 1 
though on a small scale and no great duration, and the Gupta 
revival of the fourth century is probably rather late for the com- 
position of the work. In what sense it was an individual pro- 
duction or the work of a group we cannot say. 

Book i contains an interesting semi-philosophical account of 
creation in the popular Pauranic type of a realistic Vedanta com- 
bined with Samkhya terms, including the essential doctrine of the 
three constituents of nature, which, however, is not independent 
but a creation, as also are the souls. In ii the sources of law are 
declared, and the duties of the student ; in iii~v the householder 
occupies attention; his marriage, daily rites, funeral offerings 
(iii), occupation and general rules of life (iv), lawful and forbidden 
food, impurity and purification, and rules as to women. Book 
vi deals with the two further stages of life, the hermit in the 
forest and the ascetic. In vii we come to the duties of the king, 
including general political maxims. In viii and ix we have civil 
and criminal law, including procedure and evidence, especially 
ordeals ; the topics are given as eighteen, a precision without any 
parallel in the Sutras ; recovery of debts ; deposit and pledge ; 
sale without ownership ; partnership concerns ; subtraction of 
gifts ; non-payment of wages ; non-performance of agreement ; 
rescission of sale and purchase ; masters and herdsmen ; disputes 
as to boundaries ; defamation ; assault and hurt ; theft ; violence ; 
adultery ; duties of husband and wife ; inheritance and partition ; 
gambling and wagers. Book ix adds an account of the duties of 
kings and of those of Valyas and Qudras. In x are dealt with 
the mixed castes, the rules as to occupation affecting the castes, 
and occupation in time of distress when normal rules must yield. 
In xi we find rules for gifts, sacrifices and penances, while xii 
follows the sinner to his retribution in the next life by the rules 
of transmigration, and adds counsel regarding the means of 

1 Cf. the Vikramaditya epoch ; in the second century B. c. Pusyamitra's rule was 
decidedly Brahmanical, and Wema Kadphises was a Mahe^vara, devotee of <Jiva ; 
Bhandarkar {Early History of India, pp. 63 ff.) would put Manu in the Gupta 
era. 
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attaining release. In this as in i we have the popular Vedanta 
with strong Samkhya and Yoga influences. 

The Manu Smrti , however, is not merely important as a law- 
book ; it is unquestionably rather to be compared with the great 
poem of Lucretius, beside which it ranks as the expression of a 
philosophy of life ; in that case, however, the views presented 
were merely those of a school of wide but not commanding 
influence ; in Manu we have the soul of a great section of a 
people. Characteristic also is the lack of individuality in the 
work, which causes so deep a contrast with the passionate utter- 
ances of Lucretius against the tyranny of superstition : tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum . To the author instead all is per- 
fectly ordered in a world created by the divine power, regulated 
according to the principle of absolute justice by that power. 
Heretics existed, but they are passed over with severe condemna- 
tion ; the life of cities and affairs is little in the thoughts of the 
writer, who instead envisages a simple kingdom in which the 
Brahmins take the first place, and in close accord with them, 
enforcing their discipline, abides the king; Vaifyas and Qudras, 
the vast bulk of the people, are recognized, but disposed of with 
a curious brevity, and nothing better than the doctrine of mixed 
castes, into which even the Yavana and Qaka are pressed, is 
adduced to account for the vast numbers who had no claim to be 
even Vaifyas or Qudras. The hand of a narrow religion lies 
heavily over the work, and its pedantry is seen in the treatment 
of infinitely small transgressions of etiquette as crimes requiring 
grave penalties hereafter, if not in this world, but remediable by 
penances to be ordered by the Brahmins— a source of profitable 
employment. The failure to evolve any clear plan is obvious, 
but in complete agreement with Indian modes of thought. 
Some advance, too, is visible — doubtless derived from the law 
schools in the classification of the topics of law, for the five which 
are concerned with criminal law are grouped together even if they 
appear between sections on civil law ; moreover, beside the old- 
relentless cruelty of primitive law, there does appear recognition 
of the necessity of considering not the mere act, but also the 
motive of the doer. Law, however, appears not as the possession 
Of the people, but as the privilege of the king, and the king has 
a sanctity only inferior to the Brahmin ; he is a divine creation, 
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doubtless a deliberate attack on the Buddhist doctrine of a social 
contract which made the king a mere wage-receiver, a doctrine 
which the more realistic Arthagastra actually enunciates. The 
king rewards his supporters by obeying their claims to exemp- 
tion from punishment for all save the gravest crimes, and the 
work insists throughout on preferring the high to the low, in lieu 
of exacting from those in high place a nobler standard of con- 
duct. In these demands for the Brahmins, and in a certain 
vagueness throughout in the legal sections, it is easy to recognize 
the hand of the theorist rather than of the practical lawyer. We 
are seeing law, indeed, but through a somewhat distorting 
medium in which ethical considerations obscure our vision ; thus 
the use of torture which the Arthagastra urges is ignored in 
favour of the ordeal, which the Brahmins preferred both on ideal 
grounds and as involving their aid in administration. Rationalism, 
of course, is utterly foreign to the spirit of the writer, but his 
command of language, his earnestness, his happy similes, his 
carefully handled metre which almost approaches the standard 
of correctness of the classical poets, while it preserves some tinge 
of epic variety, combine to render the work a striking one, how- 
ever ludicrous may seem to us Nietzsche’s 1 preference of it to the 
Bible. 

The work is rich in happy expressions of principle ; the time 
for retirement to the forest is given as: 

grhasthas tu yada pagyed valipalitam atmanah 
apatyasyaiva capatyam tadaranyam samagrayet . 

‘ When he sees wrinkles on his face and gray in his hair, and 
a son born to his son, then should the householder fare to the 
forest.’ The king’s divinity is absolute : 

bdlo 'pi navamantavyo manusya iti bhumipah 
mahati devata hy esa nararupena tisthati. 

‘ Though a child, a king must not be despised on the score of 
mere humanity; in him a great deity is embodied in human 
shape/ The claims of righteousness to respect are effectively 
depicted : 

1 Antichrist , § 56 ; With zur Mackt , § 194, cited by Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 493, 
n. 1. Oa the metre see Oldenberg, ZDMG. xxxv. 181 ff. 
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ekah prajayate jantur eka eva prallyate 
eko , nubhunkte sukrtam eka eva ca duskrtam. 
mrtagariram utsrjya kasthalostasamam bhuvi 
vimukhd bdndhava ydnti dharmas tarn anugacchaii. 

4 Alone man is born, alone he dies, alone he reaps the fruit of 
good and of evil done by him. Laying down on the ground the 
body of the dead as if it were a clod or a log, the kin depart with 
face averted; righteousness alone is his companion/ In the 
philosophical parts the tone often rises to a grave dignity, remi- 
niscent of the Bhagavadgita . 

Comments on the Smrti are many ; that of Medhatithi is not 
later than the ninth' century, Govindaraja belongs to the twelfth 
and the popular Kulluka, who follows him, to the fifteenth. The 
influence of the text is attested by its acceptance in Burma, 
Siam, and Java as authoritative, and the production of works 
based on it 


3. The Later Smrtis 

If we were to believe the Narada Smrti } it would represent 
an older account of Manu’s views than the Manu Smrti , but the 
claim is disproved by the contents; it subdivides titles of law 
into 132, has 15 kinds of slaves, 21 ways of acquiring property, 
5 ordeals, 11 classes of witnesses, and lays great stress on 
records in procedure and written proofs. The term dinara 
suggests a date not before the second century A.D. ; Bana in the 
seventh knows it, and Asahaya commented on it in the eighth. 
It is preserved in two recensions ; a prose preface in one claims 
it as chapter ix of Narada’s recension of Manu, and an old 
Nepalese manuscript supports the claim, but its validity is 
dubious. The text cannot vie with Manu in importance, but it 
here and there contains passages of the same earnestness, as in 
the admonishments directed to witnesses warning them that 
‘truth is the one mode of winning purity, truth the ship that 
bears men to heaven, truth weighed against a thousand horse 
sacrifices outweighs them, truth is the highest oblation, the 
highest asceticism, the highest morality, truth the summit of 

1 Longer text ed. J. Jolly, BI. 1885 ; trans. SBE. xxxiii. 
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bliss, by telling truth man attains by himself the highest self 
which is itself truth/ 

The Brhaspati Smrti 1 is extant only in fragments, but its 
character is clear ; it is almost a Varttika on Manu whom it 
supplements* But it is distinctly more advanced in legal view 
even than Narada; it develops further the treatment of records, 
and it approves, quite out of harmony with Manu, the practice of 
widow burning ; its date may be assigned to the sixth or seventh 
century. 

These texts are of minor importance compared with the 
Yajhavalkya Smrti? whose title recalls the great authority of 
the White Yajurveda ; in point of fact some similarity has been 
traced to the Paraskara Grhyasutra of that - Veda, though also 
to the Manava Grhyasutra . The Smrti refers to the Brhadd - 
ranyaka Upanisad , so that the connexion may be accepted as 
valid. There can be no doubt of its importance or of its posteri- 
ority to Manu. It adds written documents to his means of proof, 
recognizes five in lieu of two ordeals, fire and water, it also knows 
Greek astrology, and has the term nanaka for coined gold, 
suggesting a date not before a.d. 300. The arrangement is 
better than in Manu ; three chapters of about the same length 
handle rules of conduct, Acara, law, Vyavahara, and penances ; 
the eighteen topics of Manu which are not formally enumerated 
are in effect adhered to with the addition of one of relations of 
service and another on miscellaneous topics. Yajnavalkya shows 
many of the traits of Manu ; his outlook is largely similar, and 
he indulges in philosophical remarks on the fate of the soul in 
much the same strain of Vedanta-Yoga-Samkhya as appears in 
Manu. New is an embryology taken from some medical treatise. 3 
In style there is much resemblance to Manu, but there is less 
elaboration. The whole duty of man is thus set forth : 

satyam asteyam akrodho hrih gaucam dhir dkrtir damak 

samyatendriyata vidyd dharmah sarva udahrtak. 

‘ Truth, honesty, mildness, modesty, purity, wisdom, firmness, 


1 Trans. J. Jolly, SBE. xxxiii. ; cf. WZKM. i. 275 ff. 

2 Ed. and trans. A. F. Stenzler, Berlin, 1849; with Mitaksara, Bombay, 1883; 
trans. SBH, a, 1909. 

3 For Ms anatomy cf. Hoemle, Osteology , pp. 37 ff. 
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self-control, the restraint of the senses, learning, these make up 
the whole of righteousness.’ Release is won by the knowledge 
of self : in the midst of the veins is a circle : 

mcindalam tasya madhyastha a tin a dlpa ivdcalah 
sa jheyas tam viditveha punar cijaycite na tu. 

* In the midst of that circle abides the self as if a motionless 
light; it must be known, and knowing it no man is born again 
to life . 1 But a very much simpler duty is preached for kings : 

natah parataro dkarmo nrpanam yad ranarjitam 

viprebhyo diyate dravyam prajdbhyag cdbhayam sada . 

‘ No higher duty is there than this for kings, to give to Brahmins 
wealth won in battle and ever to afford protection to their 
people.’ In language and metre Yajnavalkya conforms closely 
to the style of Manu. 

Yajnavalkya formed the subject of a very large number of 
important commentaries ; the best known, the Mitaksara of 
Vijnanefvara, was written in the south in the eleventh century, 
and constitutes an important treatise on law, which won 'accept- 
ance in the Deccan and also in Benares and north India ; Cole- 
brooke’s version 1 of the section on inheritance gave it currency 
in the English courts in India. The author used the work of 
Vifvarupa ; 2 Apararka 3 wrote on the Smrti in the twelfth 
century, while Balambhatta Vaidyanatha and his wife Laksml- 
devi 4 * commented on the Mitaksara in an interesting manner, 
emphasizing the claims of women to property rights. 

Other Smrtis exist in indefinite numbers 6 — one list mentions 
152 ; in many cases we have Laghu y Brkat } or Vrddha forms of 
the same text, or the same name is given to quite different texts. 
A Parcujara appears as an authority in Yajnavalkya and is cited 
by Medhatithi, but the Par agar a Smrti 0 on which Madhava 
wrote in the fourteenth century an elaborate comment, adding 
a chapter on law to those on custom and penance of the original, 
is doubtless later than either of these authors. A Brhat version 

1 Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance (1810). 

2 Jolly, GN. 1904, pp. 402 ff. ; ed. TSS. 74 and 81. 

8 Ed. AnSS. 46, 1903-4- . 4 Ed. BI. 1904 ff. 

fl 28 ed. Bombay, 1883 ; 27 in AnSS. 48. Cf. IOC. i. 373 ff. ; ii. 367 ff. 

8 Ed f BI. 1890-2; BSS. 1893-1919; trans, BI. 1887, 
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of this text is five times as long. We have various texts ascribed 
to Atri, Ufanas, Apastamba, Daksa, Qankha, Likhita, Samvarta, 
and so on, but more interesting than these which hardly touch 
on law proper are certain authors of whom we have but frag- 
ments ; Pitamaha 1 appears already in Brhaspati as an authority 
on ordeals ; Katyayana and Vyasa agree often with Narada and 
Brhaspati, and juristic verses by Harlta are found which are not 
in the Dharmafastra preserved. The number of Smrtis can be 
augmented from the epic and the Puranas which contain long 
sections which might as well be Smrtis ; thus in a manuscript of 
the epic is found a Brhad Gautamasmrti which is quite different 
from the old text of Gautama. 

4. The Digests of Law 

It was a natural result of the number of these Smrtis that the 
need was felt for compilations, and we find from the twelfth 
century onwards many of these digests, Dharmanibandha, pre- 
pared at the order of kings. One of the earliest is the Smrtikal - 
pataru of Laksmldhara, foreign minister of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (1105-43), who includes religious as well as civil and 
criminal law and the law of procedure. Halayudha’s Brdhmana - 
sarvasva , 2 written for Laksmanasena of Bengal, deals with the 
whole duty of a Brahmin, and is only in minor degree a law- 
book. The same remark applies to Devanna Bhatta’s Smrtica- 
ndrika (c. iaoo), the work of a southern author, and to Hemadrfs 
Caturvargacintamani , 3 in which, written between 1260 and 1309 
for Yadava princes, he sets out in enormous detail rules of vows, 
offerings, pilgrimages, the attainment of release, and offerings to 
the dead. This text is exceptionally rich in Smrti citations in 
exienso , as is also the Madanaparijata 4 of Vifve^vara who wrote 
for Madanapala (1360-70), mainly on religious duties, but also 
on the law of succession. Much more important for law are the 
Smrtiratnakara 5 of Candetjvara, minister of Harasinhadeva 
(c. 1325), and the Cintamanis 6 of Vacaspati, who wrote for 

1 K. Scriba, Die Fragmente des Pitamaha (1902). 

2 Ed. Calcutta, 1893. s Ed. BI. 1873-95. 

4 Ed. BL 1893. 5 V ivadaratnakara , ed, BI. 1887. 

8 Vivadaeintamani \ ed. Calcutta, 1837. 
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Harinarayana of Mithila (c. 1510). Before the fifteenth century, in 
all probability, Jlmutavahana produced his legal work, Dharma - 
retina, containing the famous Dctyabhaga 1 which dominates the 
views of Bengal on inheritance. In the following century 
Raghunandana wrote his twenty-eight treatises, Tattvas , which 
won special acceptance as regards ordeals, procedure, and inherit- 
ance. The seventeenth century saw the Nirnayasindhu of 
Kamalakara, which is still a religious authority in the Maratha 
country, the Bhagavantabhaskara of Nllakantha, and the encyclo- 
paedic Viramitrodaya 2 of Mitra Mifra who also commented on 
the Mitaksara , and whose work touches on astrology and 
medicine as well as the doctrine of emancipation. 

The works of these authors, meritorious in their own way, 
never exhibit the highest qualities of legal interpretation. They 
were bound to follow authority, and they fail to evolve any 
independence of attitude to that authority, or to do more than 
exhibit very considerable ability in reconciling the irreconcilable, 
ahd establishing the legitimacy of a custom of their district by 
torturing ancient texts which obviously meant something else. 
How far their citations were from really old authorities it is 
impossible to say; that verses were freely forged when it was 
impossible to check the process may be guessed, especially as the 
epic ranked as a high authority and no one then, or now, could 
assert definitely what was or was not coritained therein. 

1 Ed. Calcutta, 1863-6; for date, see Keith, Bodl. Cat., i, App., p. 89; for Vaca- 
spati, p. 81 

2 Ed. ChSS. 1906 ff. 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS AND PRACTICAL 
LIFE (ARTHAgASTRA, NlTIQASTRA) 

i . The 0 right of the Arthagastra 

T HE Vedic literature, permeated as it is with religion, 
affords a quite false impression, of the Vedic Indian as 
a person given to reflection and religious practices without 
regard to practical life. Nothing, of course, can be farther 
from the truth ; the East, in lieu of bowing low before the 
West in disdain or otherwise, confronted Alexander with an 
obstacle which he did not attempt to penetrate, and his garrisons 
had soon after his death to be withdrawn. If we are to judge 
India aright, we must add two other objects to the Dharrna, 
religious, and moral duty which is dwelt on in the Vedic texts. 
Already the Hiranyakegi Grhyasutra 1 knows of the three 
objects in life, Dharrna, Artha, politics and practical life in 
general, and Kama, love. The epic 2 recognizes this set, the 
Vis nu Smrti 3 and Mann accept it, it is found in Patanjali, 4 in 
Afvaghosa, and in the Pahcatantra . The older system, how- 
ever, no doubt combined these subjects as parts of Dharrna in 
the wider sense ; the Dharmasutras deal with royal duties, 
capitals and countries, officials, taxes, and military preparations 
as they do with justice, and the epic, 5 in a list of authorities of 
.the science of kings (; rajagastra ) includes Brhaspati, V^alaksa, 
Uganas, Manu, son of Pracetas, and Gaura5iras, who pass also 
for authorities on Dharrna. The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 6 
incidentally shows that a wide knowledge of the arcana of love 
was prevalent in Brahmanical circles, the holy (Jvetaketu be- 
coming a recognized authority later on the topic. Gradually 
there must have sprung up schools 7 who studied Artha and 

1 ii. 19. 6, 2 i. 2. 381. 3 lix. 30. 

i On Panini, ii. 2. 34, Varttika 9. 5 xii, 58. 1 ff. 3 vi. 3. 

7 Contra , Jacobi, SBA. 1912, pp. 838 ff. ; cf. Hillebrandt, ZDMG. lxix. 360; 

Jolly, ZDMG. lxvii, 95. 
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Kama in themselves, and this is attested to us by the Smrtis and 
the epic. 

Doctrines of Artha seem early to have found, like those on 
Dharma, expression in didactic verse. The Mahabhdrata' 
assures us that Brahman, the creator, was the author of a work 
in 100,000 sections on the three topics, that Qiva as Vi$alaksa 
reduced it to 10,000 in consideration of the brevity of life, that 
Indra brought it down to 5,000, and that finally Indra’s work, 
called Bahudantaka , from an epithet of his, was reduced by 
Brhaspati to 3,000, and by Ufanas to 1,000, sections. The 
Kautillya Arihagdsira mentions Brhaspati, Bahudantiputra, 
Vi£alaksa, and Ufanas as authorities, and the Kamasutrct 
ascribes Dharma to Manu, Artha to Brhaspati, and Kama to 
Nandin. The epic itself contains sections which deal with polity, 
such as Kanika’s lecture to Dhrtarastra 2 regarding the merciless 
destruction of enemies, several of Vidura’s speeches, 3 and other 
scattered sections, while we may find traces 4 of actual use of 
a formal Arthagasira in one or two passages. There is no doubt 
that the Smrtis of Manu, 5 Yajnavalkya, 6 and Visnu 7 made use 
of texts of this sort in compiling their contents, and both Yajna- 
valkya 8 and Narada 9 expressly provide that in case of diver- 
gence between Arthagastra and Dharmafastra the latter must 
prevail. That in fact it did is, of course, a very different question ; 
as we have seen, the Dharma texts are ideal as compared with 
+ he Artha^astra ; they deal after all with duty and morality as 
the basis of law ; the Artha^stra is concerned with profit, and it 
is not concerned with religion or duty save in so far as it can use 
the former to advance the interest of the prince, or the latter is 
good policy to win popular affection, for instance, in a conquered 
state. But none the less the Arthafastra or, as it is equally 
called, Nlt^astra, science of conduct, Rajanlti, conduct of kings, 
or Dandanlti, policy of punishment, was respected by the poets 
who lived at royal courts ; Bhasa in his Pratijnayimgandhara - 
yana and Pratimdndtaka , Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, and their 
followers show their skill in Nlti as they do in Kama. It was 
left to the Buddhists to protest as does the Jdtakainald , 10 where 

1 xii. 59. 28 ff. 3 i. 140. 3 v. 33, a <5 f., 39. 

4 xv. 5-7. B vii. 155 ff. 3 i, 344 ff. 

7 iii. 38 ff. 8 ii. 21. Q i. 39. 10 ix. 10 ; xxxi. 52. 
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the royal doctrine that right should be followed only so far as it 
does not conflict with profit, is hotly denounced and the science 
of Nlti condemned. In this, however, Buddhism merely showed 
its incapacity for accommodating itself effectively to Indian con- 
ditions of life and thought. 

Brhaspati, as we have seen, ranks in the epic as a founder of 
the science, and Bhasa cites a Barhaspatya Arthagdsira 1 as an 
object of study by Brahmins. But the text, which has come down 
to us under that style, is a modern production of uncertain but late 
date, which contains little if anything of the old doctrines of the 
school even as we know them from the Kautillya Arthagdstra . 
By its condemnation of heretics it shows that it has advanced 
to the Dharma standard rather than that of Artha. 

2. The Content and Form of the Kautillya Arthagdstra 

As usual we find as the earliest preserved text a work exhibit- 
ing every sign of a long prior development, which, however, by 
reason of its completeness has deprived earlier treatises of the 
possibility of survival. The Arthagdstra made known to us in 
1909, is unquestionably one of the most interesting works in 
Sanskrit, because it affords a vast amount of detailed information 
about the practical side of Indian life as opposed to the spiritual, 
and, while in parts it covers ground touched on in the treatises 
on Dharma, it does so with a wealth and accuracy of detail which 
is completely other than the often vague generalities which are 
the stock-in-trade of these texts. As we have it, the book is 
divided into fifteen great sections, Adhikaranas, and 180 sub- 
divisions, Prakaranas, but this division is crossed by one into 
chapters, Adhyayas, which are marked off from the prose of 
the work by the insertion of verses summing up the doctrine 
expounded above. There is the possibility that this division is 
secondary, possibly also the verses which mark it out. 

1 Thomas, Le Musion , 1916, i. no. 2. 

2 Ed. R. ShamaSastri, Mysore, 1900 (2nd ed. 1919) ; trans. Bangalore, 1915 (2nd 
ed. 1923). Also ed. T. Ganapati Sastrl, TSS. 79, 80, and 82 ; J. Jolly and R. 
Schmidt, Lahore, 1923-5 ; trans. J. J. Meyer, Hanover, 1925 f. On the varied and 
often excellent treatises on it, see Jolly, ZeiL f vergl. Rechtswissmschaft , xli. 
305-18. See also G. B. Bottazzi, JPrecursori di Niccolo Machiavelli in India ed in 
Grecia , Kautilya e Tucidide (1914), who ignores the fact that Thucydides’ own ideal 
is that of Perikles (ii. 34 ff.) differing tote caelo from Kautilya j cf. Grote, Hist., 
ch. xlviii, 
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Adhikarana i deals with the bringing up and education of 
a prince. He is to study philosophy including Samkhya, Yoga, 
and the Lokayata, religion including the Vedas and Vedangas — 
the Arthagastra accepts wholesale the Brahmanical theory of the 
castes and their duties, — economics, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, 
trade and industry, and polity, Dandanlti. The ministers of the 
king, his council, are described, and above all his spies who 
serve him to secure a firm hold over all within the realm, high 
and low, from the princes of his house who aim at his death to 
the humblest people ; his emissaries abroad are spies as well as 
ambassadors, and spies serve to keep him informed of all that 
happens to his neighbours. His duties are enumerated, a crush- 
ing burden in seeming. His harem receives elaborate attention 
and insistence is laid on the dangers to which he is exposed in it, 
historic examples being heaped up of kings slain there. But not 
only in the palace, but also in streets and all public places, elaborate 
precaution is necessary for the royal safety from assassination. 
In the following book we have given in detail the duties of a vast 
army of inspectors, showing the detailed control of administration 
exercised in an Indian state. In iii law is discussed, while in iv 
is taken up the topic- of the repression of evil-doers by police 
action and heavy penalties ; cheating doctors and tradesmen are 
among those denounced, while measures are taken to prevent 
artificial increase of prices, adulteration, use of false weights, &c. 
Book v is instructive ; it explains how a king can rid himself of 
a minister of whom he is tired, either by sending him on an 
expedition and providing bravos to set on him and slay him at 
the front, or by procuring these ruffians to allow themselves to 
be captured with weapons on them in the royal presence, when 
they confess that they were agents of the obnoxious minister who 
is then promptly disposed of. But not less ingenious- are the 
means of extorting taxes to fill the treasuiy. The peasantry and 
handworkers are to be cajoled or threatened into parting with 
their £oods, spies are to induce rich men to offer benevolences, 
miraculous appearances of temples and statues are to bring 
crowds flocking and tolls from them , 1 or secret agents are to 
pretend that there are demons in trees and collect gold to ban 

1 The bartering of statues referred to by Pataftjali is not here noticed; cf. chap, xxi, 
§ 3 . 
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them, or rich men can be accused of crime, and their goods and 
lives forfeited. Heretics also may be plundered. With excellent 
taste there follows a chapter on the remuneration of the royal 
entourage, ranging from 48.000 to 60 panas yearly. In vi we 
come to more serious things ; the seven elements of politics are 
described, the king, minister, land, fort, treasure, army, and ally, 
and this is followed by a purely formal analysis of inter-state 
relations carried out in much detail, but without life or reality. 
Book vii deals with the six possible causes of action, peace, war, 
neutrality, preparation to march out, alliance, and doubtful 
attitude, while viii enumerates the evils that may arise from 
a king’s addiction to hunting, gambling, women, and drink, and 
the misfortunes which fire, water, or other cause may bring on 
a land. Books ix and x deal with war; the king is given 
abundant ruses to avoid a fair fight ; if he must do so, he encour- 
ages the soldiers by assuring them that he is a paid servant of 
the state like themselves, asks them to be true to their salt, and 
is aided by astrologers, priests, and bards in his efforts. But 
cunning is better, and in xi we are told how the king is to sow 
dissension in and destroy the cohesion of hostile aristocracies of 
warriors, for which purpose women will readily serve. In xii 
further means by which a weak king may aggrandize himself are 
adduced ; spies, secret agents, bravos, poisoners, including women, 
can give aid, whether by murdering the enemy king, or poison- 
ing food, or bringing about the fall of walls at places of pilgrim- 
age. In xiii we are told how a king can capture a fortified city 
by spreading the view of his omniscience and enjoyment of divine 
favour. The former he can attain by stating things that he has 
learned secretly from spies, the latter by addressing and receiving 
replies from a statue in which an agent is concealed. Or an 
enemy king can be tempted to hold conversation with an alleged 
ascetic who is four hundred years old and is about to renew his 
life by entering into fire ; the king is asked to attend with his 
family the miracle, and, when thus off his guard, is disposed of, as 
indeed he deserves to be. But we do hear also of a genuine 
capture by force of arms, followed by maxims for securing the 
affection and loyalty of a conquered people. He is to adopt 
their dress and customs, respect and share in their religion, by 
land grants and immunity from taxation attract the favour of the 
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upper classes, in all ways surpass the virtues, if any, of his 
defeated foe, because these means are the mode adapted to secure 
his end. With xiv we come to the Aupanisadika, or secret part, 
consisting of recipes to enable one to murder, to cause blindness 
or madness, and so on. A man is taught also how to make him- 
self invisible, to see in the dark, to fast for a month, to walk 
unharmed through fire, to change his colour, to send men and 
beasts to sleep ; the text is extremely obscure, but we cannot 
reject it on that ground or because of its — to us worthless- 
character. The last book gives a plan of the work, and sets 
forth with examples thirty-two methodological principles used in 
the discussion, a number contrasting remarkably with the five or 
six elsewhere known. 

The A rthacastra has often been regarded as comparable to the 
works of Machiavelli , 1 but there is a certain misunderstanding in 
such a view. The work is in no sense intended as a treatise on 
political philosophy ; the author remains throughout on the basis 
of Brahmanical belief. For discussions of fundamental issues 
such as the relation of right and might, of fate and human 
endeavour, even the origin of the kingship, we must go to the 
epic or Buddhist texts . 2 The Arthagastra accepts the existence 
of the three aims of life, Dharma, Artha, and Kama ; *it holds 
Artha the most important, but makes no effort to determine the 
relation of the three or to derive them from any rational basis. 
It is content to hold that government is essential to them all ; 
without it there would be the reign of anarchy in which fish eats 
fish ; under the sceptre the four castes and their ordered ways of 
life prosper, Dharma, Artha, Kama are fulfilled. The state, we 
may say with Machiavelli and Mussolini, is all in all, but the 
Arthagastra means something quite definite by the state, namely 
an order of society which the state does not create, but which 
it exists to secure. The ways of a king, for the text assumes that 
rule must be royal, are dictated by the necessity of preserving 
his power; as Hobbes logically and deliberately, so the Artha- 
gastra implicitly argues, the king’s duty of securing the welfare 
of the system of which he is protector gives to him a morality of 

1 C. Formichi, Salus Populi , Saggio di scienza politico, (1908). Cf. Meinecke, Die 
Idee der Staatsrasan (1924). 

2 See Hillebrandt, Altindische Politik (1923). 
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his own. It is not much use comparing with this such dicta as 
Spinoza’s 1 uniuscuiusque ius potentia eius definitur> or the 
Hegelian theory of the state ; these are philosophical doctrines 
based on reasonings which the Arthagastra does not touch. 
What we have instead is the carrying out quite consistently of 
the doctrine that the end, the maintenance of a firm rule, justifies 
the means, coupled with the assumption that a reign of peace 
between neighbouring states is not to be dreamed of, so that in 
addition to maintaining peace in the realm the king must always 
be prepared for foreign war. In the use of means to secure 
obedience and to defeat enemies the Arthagastra is as ruth- 
less as Machiavelli : spies abound, the harem and the royal 
family are suspect, and princes are deliberately debauched to 
prevent their rending, like crabs, their parent ; orthodox as is the 
work, it advocates the shameless use of religion as a cloak for 
baseness. Moreover, it lacks the redeeming quality of Machia- 
velli, his historical method which makes him turn at every hand 
to the facts of history ; at best the Arthagastra gives us names 
of kings who came to grief by one fault or another. Nor have we 
anything to compare with Machiavelli’s investigations as to the 
best form of government for a state, in which he reveals his 
preference for a measure of democratic rule. The Arthagastra 
recognizes the risks run by a king from court intrigues, military 
oligarchical factions, false ministers, unruly heads of gilds ; it 
even seems to recognize him as no more than a servant of the 
state, but of control by the people or constitutional limitations it 
knows nothing. 

The form of the work is said to be a prose Sutra with 
Bhasya, commentary, both by the same hand, but we cannot 
with certainty say what was intended to be Sutra, what com- 
ment ; the headings of chapters are clearly too slight to form the 
Sutra, and a collection of Sutras ascribed to Canakya is merely 
a list of maxims rather of the didactic moral type than suited to the 
Arthagastra. The work, therefore, is rather a blending into one 
of the two elements. Occasional verses, usually Qlokas, but 
sometimes Tristubhs, are inserted, and each chapter as we. have 
the text ends with a few verses summarizing its effect. The 
dryness of mere exposition in dogmatic form is broken here and 
3 Eth. iv. 37 sch. 
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there by the exposition of a series of views of authorities ; thus, 
as regards choice of ministers the issue is developed by setting 
out the divergent opinions of Bharadvaja, V^alaksa, Para£ara, 
Pifuna, Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, Bahudantlputra, and Kauti- 
lya, who in this case accepts the conclusion of Bahudantlputra, 
The view that this is a sober setting down of actual views may 
be regarded as implausible in the extreme ; it is doubtless rather 
a device, introduced to lend liveliness and to set out conflicting 
views which might actually or more often conceivably be held. 
The same device is adopted in Buddhist texts, where possible 
philosophical opinions are asserted to be actually held. 

The language of the text is as a rule correct, occasional irregu- 
larities being often probably due to the manuscript tradition 
rather than the author. It naturally abounds in rare words 
drawn from technical science, and hence the meaning is often 
obscure. There is much effective expression of shrewd and hard 
common sense, and as usual the author appears to best advantage 
in pithy verses : 

prajasukhe sukham rajnah prajanam ca kite hitam 
natmapriyarii hitam rajnah prajanam ta priyam hitam . 

* In the happiness of his people lies the happiness of the king, in 
their well-being his well-being ; his own pleasure is not the king’s 
well-being, but the pleasure of his people is his well-being/ 

yatha hy anasvadayitum na gakyam : jihvatalastham madku va 
visam va 

arthas tatha hy arthacarena rajnah: svalpo 'py anasvadayitum 
na gakyah. 

matsyd yathantas salile car an to: jhatum na gakyas salilam 
piianiah 

ytiktas tatha karyavidhau niyukta: jhatum na gakya dhanam 
adadanah . 

c Even as what lies on the tongue, be it honey or poison, cannot 
but be tasted, so a little at least of the royal gold that a minister 
handles must be savoured by him. Even as when fish move 
within the water otte cannot know if they drink water or not, so 
it is impossible to say of ministers entrusted with business 
whether or not they help themselves to the royal treasure/ 
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naksatram atiprcchantam balam artho * tivartate 
artho hy arthasya naksatram him karisyanti tdrakdh ? 

1 The fool who ever asks fortune of the stars wealth passeth by ; 
wealth is the star of wealth ; what can the stars avail ? * 

sadhanah prapnavanty artkdn nara yatnagatair api 
arthair arthdh prabadhyante gajdh pratigajair tv a. 

‘ Men of action achieve their ends, even if it cost hundreds of 
efforts ; wealth is won by wealth as elephants by decoy elephants/ 
In the last stanza, we find an example of the figure Dlpaka: 

yena gastrain ca gas trail ca Nandarajagata ca oTiuk 
amarseiiod dh rtany agutena gdstram idayn krtam . 

This book was composedly him who in impatience rescued the 
science of politics, the practice of arms, and the realm which had 
passed under the rule of Nanda/ 

3. The A uthenticity of the A rtkagastra 

The current belief 1 which ascribes the Arthagastra to Canakya 
or Visnugupta or Kautilya, minister of Candragupta, rests on the 
verse just cited, on statements at the end of i. 1 and ii. xo where 
Kautilya — the variant Kautalya has no value, being obviously 
a correction — appears as the author, and in the latter of which 
he claims to have gone through all the sciences and to have had 
regard to practice ( prayoga ), while a verse added at the very end, 
after the last colophon, says that Visnugupta composed both the 
text and the comment, apparently because he noticed that in 
other cases there was discrepancy between these two important 
elements of a scientific work. These statements are taken to 
offset the fact that, by using the phrase iti Kautilyah to give 
normally the deciding opinion in discussions, one would conclude 
that the work was not by the author, but was the product of 
a school which followed his views, as in the case of Jaimini or 
Badarayana in the philosophical Sutras. It must, however, be 

1 Jacobi, SBA. 1911, pp. 732 ff., 954 ff. ; 19x3, pp. 833 ff. ; ZDMG. lxxiv. 348 ff., 
354, and the editors other than Jolly. Against this view see Winteraite, GIL. iii. 

5 1 8 f . ; Bhandarlcar, POCP. 1919, i. 24 ff. ; Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. I30ff.; 1920, 
p. 628 ; EHR. 1925, pp. 420 f. ; JtL. vii. 375 f. 
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the fragments of Megasthenes. The effort is a complete failure ; 1 
coincidences there are many in number, but on matters which 
hold good of India generally in the period before and after 
Christ The vital resemblances of important detail are absolutely 
lacking, even when we put aside all those statements of the 
Greek author which rest doubtless on misunderstandings or are 
obscurely reported. The Arthafastra knows nothing of the 
wooden fortification of Pataliputra but provides for stone work ; 
it ignores the boards of town officials without any head of each, 
but engaged in co-operation which Megasthenes specifies ; it 
knows nothing of the commander-in-chief of the fleet, and a 
regular navy such as Candragupta must have used, but which 
was probably of minor account in many states. The care of 
strangers, escorting them to the border, seeing after their effects 
if deceased, are unknown to the Arthafastra , which does not 
provide for the registration of births and deaths, while the work 
of Megasthenes’ board in selling old and new manufactured 
articles contrasts strikingly with the highly developed com- 
mercial and industrial conditions envisaged by the Arthafastra. 
Megasthenes’ statement as to the king’s ownership of the land 
is supported by other Indian evidence ; it is not the view of the 
Arthafastra ; Megasthenes describes a knowledge of minerals far 
less advanced than that of the Arthafastra which knows much 
of alchemy ; the taxes of Megasthenes are simple as compared 
with the numerous imposts of the text, and, while Megasthenes 
ignores writing, the Arthafastra is full of rules on registration, 
the preparation of royal documents, and recognizes passports . 2 

If we abandon the unhappy identification, the date becomes 
difficult to settle. We may, however, note that Patanjali does 
not know the work, that the knowledge, of alchemy suggests 
acquaintance with Greek science , 3 and that the term suruhga , 
mine, is doubtless borrowed from Greek syrinx, probably not 
until after the Christian era . 4 Moreover, it seems most probable 
that the Arthafastra knew and used the Smrtis of Manu, Yajna* 

1 Stein, Megasthenes und Kau\ilya , SWA. 1921.. 

9 The metre of the work is not early, and its grammatical irregularities are not 
primitive ; Keith, JR AS. 1916, pp. 136 f. 

3 Joey’s ed., pp. 43 f., against Ray, Hist, of Hindu Chemistry , ii. 31 ; R. V. Pat- 
vardhan, POCP. 1919, i, p. civ, 

* Stein, ZII. iii. 280 ff. ; Winternitz, IHQ. i. 429 ff. 
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valkya,and Narada at least ; in the case of Yajnavalkya the case 
appears to be proved ; 1 where that text penalizes operations on 
boils, the Arthagastra sensibly excludes operations on dangerous 
boils, and in other cases it takes up the language of the Smrti. 
The identity of the exhortation to the soldiers with a verse of 
Bhasa may denote borrowing, but, as Bhasa’s date is uncertain, 
this does not help much to a definite result. The text was 
doubtless known to Dandin who mentions its length, 6,000 Qlokas 
(i. e. sets of thirty-two syllables), and considers it as recent, unless 
we put this down to dramatic propriety in his notice ; Bana 
recognizes it, and Kalidasa's remarks on hunting were perhaps 
taken from it. This accords well with the fact that the Kautiliya 
and Canakya are known to the Nandisutra and A nuyogcidvara- 
sutra of the Jain canon in the middle of the fifth century A.D., 
and that Varahamihira in his Brhatscimhita has parallel matter, 
while Caraka’s medical treatise enumerates thirty-six special 
devices as compared with thirty-two of the last book of the text. 
Further, the work is before the Kamcisutra , whose date, as will 
be seen, may be the fourth century A. D., before Vatsyayana's 
Nyayabkasya , and before the Tuntrdkhydyika or Pancatantra^ 
perhaps of the same period. That the work was a product of 
c * 300, written by an official attached to some court, is at least 
plausible, if it cannot be proved. Whether anything goes back 
to Canakya is an insoluble question. The author may have lived 
in the south, since he refers to the pearls, diamonds, shells, and 
gems of that part, and South Indian and Ceylonese gems bulk 
largely in the chapter on the examination of gems, but this .is 
conjecture, for the fact that manuscripts exist only in the south 
is not of much importance. 

The literature known to the text included Vedas, Vedangas, 
epic, didactic and narrative, Puranas, Itivrttas, Akhyayikas, and 
probably a large number of texts on special sciences such as 
examination of jewels, agriculture, military matters, architecture, 
alchemy, veterinary art, and other topics. The theory that the 
information given in the text was merely derived from fellow 

1 As shown by T. Ganapati Sastrl, TSS. 79, pp. 8 ft A defence of the antiquity of 
the work is given by Narendranath Law {Calc. Review , Sept Dec. 1924) and K* P. 
Jayaswal {Hindu Polity , App. C), but neither of these authors explains why the 
author knows nothing of an empire or Pafaliputra. ' Credo quia impossible ’ is still, 
it appears, not obsolete. 
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experts is contradicted by the express assertion of the text and 
all probability. The text also knew Jain legends, Jain gods and 
technical terms, while its version of epic legends is by no means 
always derived from the great epic, but may be paralleled in the 
Vedic and Buddhist literature. All this coincides with the date 
above suggested as likely. 

4. Later Treatises 

The later works are of minor importance. Based mainly on 
the Arthafdstra is the Nitisdra 1 of Kamandaki, who hails 
Canakya as his master. But it is not merely a redaction of the 
Arthafdstra . It is simplified by the omission of the details 
regarding administration in books ii-iv of that text, and of the 
subject-matter of the last two books. Moreover, in book iii and 
elsewhere it delights in didactic morality which is foreign to the 
Arthafdstra. On the other hand, some parts of the original are 
taken up with special zest as in ix-xi ; the theory of foreign 
policy is there developed into its fullness of theoretical elabora- 
tion, without any relation to history. In xvi-xx we find a repe- 
tition of the advice of the Arthacdstra to engage in treacherous 
warfare wherever possible on the ground that, as that text says 
and the Tantrdkhydyika repeats : 

ekain hanydn na vd hanydd isuh ksipto dhanusmatd 
prajhena tu matih ksipta hanydd garbhagatdn api, 

‘ The archer’s arrow may slay one, or it may not ; the cunning 
of the wise can slay foes ere they are even born/ The Kaman - 
daklya is written in easy verses, and not only is it divided into 
cantos like an epic, but its commentator ascribes to it the 
character of a great Kavya . 2 The praise is naturally not de- 
served, and, since the discovery of its original, its importance, 
not very great, is much diminished. 

Its date can be determined only very vaguely. It is not known 
to the Pancatantra in its oldest form nor to Kalidasa, who both 
rather use the Arthafdstra ; even Dandin seems to be unaware 
of it, but Bhavabhuti’s mention of a nun Kamandaki may have 
significance, though that dramatist, like Vifakhadatta in his 

1 Ed. BI. 1849-84 ; TSS. 14, 1912. 


3 Jacobi, SB A. 1912, p. 836. 
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Mudraraksasa, used the Arthacastra . Vamana 1 knows it 
(c. 800), so that the date may be c. 700, though others have put 
it contemporaneous with Varahamihira. Its presence on the 
island of Bali in the Kawi literature is of no importance, as it 
was not till the tenth century that that literature flourished to 
the greatest extent. 2 3 

Much more interesting is the Nitivakyamrta 3 of Somadeva 
Suri, the interesting author of the Yagastilcika , who lets us know 
that he wrote that work before this treatise on royal duties. 
Deeply as he is indebted to the Arthagastra , his spirit is quite 
different. The details of administration and war interest him 
not at all, and he is definitely far more of a moral teacher, 
advising kings how to behave well and prudently rather than 
with cunning. Thus, like the Smrtis, he enjoins the use of 
ordeal, not of torture, as does the Arthagastra . His attitude 
throughout is but slightly affected by his Jain views. He 
entirely accepts the rule of the castes, disapproves intermarriage, 
demands from each caste adherence to its own duties, and can 
find a place for a good £udra who observes purity and devotion 
to his work. He recommends the practice of not taking life, but 
without any special insistence, and for a king he recommends the 
Lokayata, or materialistic philosophy, on the score that ascetic 
principles and practices are absurd in him. 

Somadeva’s style is his own ; it consists of short pithy sen- 
tences, quite unlike the abbreviated Sutras, for he is always clear, 
and more lively than the smooth verses of Kamandaki. He 
shows here as in his Yagastilaka a remarkable depth of reading ; 
thus he alludes to the story of the Pancatantra of the priest whom 
rogues cheated into believing the goat he was carrying a dog, and 
to the plot of Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava . He tells also the 
famous tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with the 
gratitude of animals in the shape of the tale how an ape, a snake, 
a lion, and an archivist were rescued from a well by Kankayana 
and how, while the former all proved their appreciation, the man 
brought about the death of his benefactor. It is, however, signi- 
ficant of the mode in which literary property was treated in 

1 iv. 1. 2. 

2 Kuhn, Der Einfluss des artschen Indicns cuif die Nachbar lander (1903), p. 19. 

3 Ed. Bombay, 1887-8 ; Jolly, ZDMG. lxix, 369 ff. 
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India that he only indirectly alludes to Canakya, whence his 
information was so largely derived. 

Interesting also from the point of view of the complete 
dependence on Brahmanical science of Jain politicians is the 
Laghu Arhannlti 1 of Hemacandra (1088-1172), which is an 
abbreviation of his large work on this topic in Prakrit. Written 
in Qlokas it deals with war (i), with punishments (ii), law (vyava- 
hara ) in iii, and penances (iv). Interesting as a sign of the Jain 
influence on Hemacandra is his insistence that war is in itself 
undesirable because of the loss of life it involves and his insistence 
on humanity in conducting hostilities ; he condemns the use of 
poisoned or heated weapons, stones, or masses of earth, and 
demands quarter for ascetics, Brahmins, those who surrender, 
and all kinds of weaklings. In law he follows the eighteen heads 
of the Smrti of Manu, and in penances he is quite orthodox, 
imposing them for taking meals with unsuitable persons. 

Of Brahmanical texts there may be mentioned also the Yukti- 
kalpaiaru 2 ascribed to Bhoja, and the Nitiratndkara 3 of Cande- 
9 vara, the jurist. Like the Nltiprakdgikd , the Qukranlti * is a work 
of quite late date which mentions the use of gunpowder and is 
of no value whatever as evidence for early Indian usage or philo- 
sophy. 

5. Ancillary Sciences 

The term Artha9astra at least in the later Indian view covers 
a number of minor sciences the results of which appear in part in 
the Artkafdstra . In the case of practically all of these we have 
no certainly early works, and those extant are probably the 
results of long developments which, however, produced nothing 
of commanding influence. Archery, Dhanurveda, was naturally 
an old and respectable science among a warlike people, but none 
of the extant works can be assigned with any certainty to an 
early date ; their authors include Vikramaditya, Sada^iva, and 
Qarngadatta. Architecture, Qilpa- or £ilpi-9astra, Vastuvidya, is 
represented by various anonymous works including the Maya - 
mata y Sanaikumdravdstupastra , Manasara , and Qrlkumara’s 
Qilparatna (16th cent.) ; many of the texts are written in a mere 

1 Ed. Ahmedabad, 1906. 2 Cf. Sarkar, Hindu Sociology, i. 13 f, 

8 Haraprasad, Report /, p. 12. * Ed. Sarkar, New York, 1915. 
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pretence of Sanskrit and their verses are extremely rude. 1 
Elephants have been more fortunate in that the Hastyayurveda 
in the form of a dialogue between king Romapada of Anga and 
the ancient sage Palakapya 2 has been preserved ; the age of this 
curious compilation is quite uncertain. The Matangalila 3 of 
Narayana on the other hand has a distinctly modern form, being 
written in part in elaborate metre; it recognizes Palakapya’s 
claim to be the father of the science. The science of horses, 
A^vafastra, is ascribed to another sage Qalihotra, who sometimes 
figures in a more general way as a patron of learning in respect 
of elephants and other animals. It bears also, in its aspect as 
dealing with their diseases, the styles of A^acikitsa, Afvavai- 
dyaka, or A^vayurveda. Of personal authors we have the 
Agvayurveda of Gana, the Ag^avaidyaka of Jayadatta and of 
Dlpamkara, the Yogatnanjari of Vardhamana, and the Agvcici- 
kitsita of Nakula. 4 Bhoja again is credited with a Qalihotra? 
which treats in 138 verses of the care of horses and their diseases. 

The importance of jewels rendered it natural that a science of 
them, Ratnafastra, Ratnaparlksa, should develop, and Varahami- 
hira shows himself familiar with the examination of jewels. The 
texts extant, which give very varied information regarding jewels 
as well as legends concerning them, are of unknown but very 
probably late date ; they include the Agastimata , the a Ratnapa - 
riksa of Buddha Bhatta, the Navaratnaparzksa of Narayana 
Pandita and minor texts. 6 Not inappropriately may be men- 
tioned here the counter science of stealing, for the Mrcchakatika 
reminds us, as do other texts, of the existence of a regular manual 
of practice for thieves. One text which is extant, Sanmukhakalpa * 7 
insists in this connexion on a sound knowledge by a thief of 
magic, just as we have seen the Arthagasira stresses the value of 
that accomplishment to a politician. 

On music we have, beside the important if obscure information 
given in the Natyagastra , much late literature, which deals com- 
prehensively with the whole topic, the kindred subject of singing, 

1 A Vdstuvidyd is ed. TSS. 30, 1913 ; cf. Madras Caial xxiii. 8755 ff. 

a Ed. AnSS, 36. 3 Ed. TSS. 10, 1910. 

* Ed. BI, 1887. Cf. Haraprasad, Report /, p. 10. 

5 Jolly, Munich CaiaL , p. 68; G. Makheije, IHQ. i. 53a ff. 

• * Ed. L. Finot, Les lapidaires indiens (1896). 

7 Haraprasad, Report /, p. 8. 
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arrangements for concerts and so forth. These include the 
Samgitaratnakara 1 of Qarngadeva (13th cent.), and the Samgl - 
tadarpana 2 of Damodara which follows it with additional matter 
derived from other sources. The late Ragavibodha 3 of Soma- 
natha (1609) deals with Ragas, musical modes, and includes fifty 
pieces of the author’s own composition for the lute with notation. 
Our knowledge, however, of Indian music in the earlier period is 
limited. 4 

On painting little that is early has survived ; the Visriudhar - 
mottara 5 of uncertain but not early date contains a section on 
this topic. 

1 Ed. AnSS. 35, with Kallinatha’s comm. (1450). 

2 Simon, ZDMG. lvi. 129 ff. ; comm, by £inga (1330) ; P. R. Bhandarkar, POCP. 
1919, ii. 421 f. 

3 Simon, SBayA. 1903, pp. 447 ff. ; ZII. i. 153 ff. See also V. G. Paranjpe, 
POCP. 1919, ii. 427 ff. 

4 See E. Felber, Die indische Musik der vedischen und der klassischen Zeit (1912) ; 
H. A. Popley, The Music of India ; R. Simon, ZDMG. lx. 520 ff.; WZKM. xxvii. 
305 ff. On Bharata’s Ndtyaqastra, xxviii cf. T. Grosset, Contribution h Tltudc de 
la musique kindoue (1888); P. R. Bhandarkar, IA. xli. 157 ff. For late works see 
Madras Catal xxii. 8717 ff. See also A. B. F. Rahamin, The Music of India (1925). 

5 Trans, S. Kramrisch (Calcutta, 1925). The references to literature in P. Brown’s 
Indian Painting are inaccurate. See also V. Smith, History of Fi?ie Art in India 
and Ceylon (1911) ; Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting (1908); Lady Herring- 
ham, Ajanta Frescos (1915) ; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Arts and Crafts of India and t 
Ceylon (1913); Rajput Painting (1916); Mediaeval Sinhalese Art (cf. Kramrisch,* 
IHQ. i. in ff.); The Influence of Indian Art (1925); G. Roerich, Tibetan Pauit - 
ing (1925) ; L. Binyon, V Art asiatique au British Museum (1924). Cf. the Sadha- 
namala, ed. Bhattacharya (1925), his Buddhist Iconography, &c. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LOVE 

T HE third of the aims of man is Kama, love, and this 
subject is taken quite as seriously by Indian writers as 
Dharma or Artha. As the Arthafastra is intended for kings 
and ministers, so the Kamafastra is to be studied by men 
of taste, Nagarakas, who desire to practice refinement and profit 
to the most by their knowledge of all that is meant by love; 
women may study it also if they are such as come into contact 
with gentlemen, that is, courtesans, princesses, and the daughters 
of high officers. It is not surprising that in the Kamasutra 1 of 
Vatsyayana Mallanaga, our first great treatise on the topic, we 
should find a close imitation of the Arthagastra\ as in that text 
we are introduced into the importance of the three ends of man ; 
there is a section on the sciences as they existed at the author s 
time, and the book ends with a secret chapter as in the Artha - 
gdstra . Moreover, the author solemnly assures us that the study 
of the (/astra will be to induce him who practises love to remem- 
ber during it the claims of the other sides of man’s activity, 
Dharma and Artha, so that he will observe due moderation. 
Moreover, the morality of the work is that of the Arthagdstra ; 
on the principle that 4 all’s fair in love and war/ the author com- 
placently gives instruction in modes of deceiving maidens and of 
seducing the wives of others with as much sang-froid as the 
Arthagdstra in inculcating the’ benefits of defeating an opponent 
by guile. The pious Madhusudana Sarasvatl , 1 2 who assigns the 
Kama5astra to the general head of medicine, assures us that the 
Kamasutra in five sections — a discrepancy from our text — 
teaches that nothing but sorrow results even from all the refine- 
ments taught in the text ; but that is certainly not the impression 

1 Ed. Bombay, 1891 ; Benares, 1912; trans, R. Schmidt, Leipzig, 1897; cf. JBei- 
tt age zur indischen Erotik (1 9 1 1 ), 

2 Prasthanabhcda . 
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left by the Kamasutra. Even in style the resemblance to the 
Arthagdstra is quite marked. The work is written in a dry 
didactic style which is in a sense midway between Sutras and a 
Bhasya, and the sections are finished off by verses in the manner 
of the Artkafdstra. 1 

The Kamasictra is divided into seven parts ; the first deal^ 
with generalities, the purpose of the book, the three ends of man, 
the sciences, 'the character of an elegant, and the description of the 
friends and go-betweens who help him in his intrigues. Part ii 
discusses the modes of enjoying love ; iii relations with maidens, 
giving hints for courtship which imply a state of society in which 
child marriages were by no means universal, and marriage cere- 
monials, supplementing the information of the Grhyasutras; iv 
discusses relations with married women ; v relations with the 
women of others ; vi hetairai ; and vii secret potions to secure 
love. The sociological and medical importance of the treatise 
is admittedly considerable, it is certain that it was very freely 
used by the poets to guide them in their descriptions of love 
scenes. 

The work, however, makes it clear that it has no claim to be 
the first written. In the introduction we hear of Qvetaketu, the 
Vedic scholar, as having composed a treatise which Pancala 
Babhravya condensed in seven chapters. Of these Dattaka, at. 
the bidding of the hetairai of Pataliputra, chose the sixth for 
working up as a special subject and his example was followed by 
Carayana, Suvarnanabha, Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya, Gonika- 
putra, Kucumara, who each took up a section. Then, in view of 
the size of Babhravya’s work, it was reduced to reasonable 
dimensions by the author. In point of fact both he and his 
commentator cite these worthies and give verses from them, so 
that we may believe that books under their names were actually 
current Of these names Carayana and Ghotakamukha are found 
in the Artkafdstra , Gonardiya and Gonikaputra in Patanjali’s 
Mahdbhasya , Ghotakamukha beside Kautilya in the Jain lists, 
and that Babhravya left a school is reasonably certain from 
the Kdmasuirct% citation of the views of Babhravlyas. The 


1 Jacobi, SBA, 1911, pp. 962 ff. , 1912, p.840. Cf. E> Miiller-Hess, Festschrift 
Kuhn , pp. 162 ff . ; Jolly, ZDMG. lxviii. 351 ff. 
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Buddhists also recognize the Kamagastra as one of the arts in 
which the young Buddha was instructed, and Afvaghosa clearly 
knew some early work of this sort. 

The actual dating of the text of Vatsyayana is difficult. Kali- 
dasa, like Afvaghosa, knew an early Kamagastra, and we cannot 
prove that he actually used Vatsyayana for his descriptions in 
his dramas, in the last canto of the Raghuvahga , or cantos vii 
and viii of the Kumar asambhava} He is not in either of these 
two poems in perfect agreement with the rules of the science, as 
we have it in the Kamasutra . It is different with Subandhu, who 
actually refers to Mallanaga or Malanaga and his work, while his 
account of the hetairai of Kusumapura seems to follow the 
Kamasutra . It was certainly known to Magha, to Bhavabhuti, 
and to Varahamihira, whose JSrkatsam/iztd shows clear signs of 
using it. The effort 1 2 to use the mention of Andhras and 
Abhlras as rulers to prove that the date must be later than A. D. 
225, since before that the Andhras were paramount rulers, and 
not merely on the footing of the Abhlras, may be dismissed as 
inconclusive, as is the reference to Kuntala £atakarni Satavahana 
who accidentally killed his queen. The dating of the work in the 
fourth century A. D. is thus purely speculative, if it is perhaps not 
far from the truth. It may well be, however, that this is too 
high, and that A.D. 500 is a reasonable date, for the Arthagastra 
may not be earlier than c . A. D. 400, or even later. 

The text would be very unintelligible but for the explanations of 
obscure terms given by Ya9odhara in his Jayamahgala , who wrote 
under Vlsaladeva (1243-61). Of minor importance are all other 
works, besides being of late date. These include the Pancasa- 
yaka of Jyotirlfvara 3 who knows Ksemendra ; th s Ratirahasya of 
Kokkoka, before 1200, who employs elaborate metres, and claims 
to have used Nandikejvara and Gonikaputra as well as Vatsya- 
yana in compiling his work ; the short Ratimanjari 4 of Jayadeva, 

1 Contrast Peterson, JBRAS. xviii. 109 ff. ; R. Narasimhaehar, JRAS. 1911, p. 183, 
who compares Raghuvan^a, xix. 31 and Qakuntald , iv, 17 with Kamasutra , pp. 
328, 239. But Kum. iii. 68; vii. 77; Ragk . vi. 81 violate Kamasutra , , p. 2 66. 

2 H. Chakladar, Vatsyayana (1921) ; cf. Jolly, Artkatdstra, i. 26 ff. Bhandarkar 
(POOP. 1919, i. 25) puts the date c. a. d. 100. Vatsyayana used Apastamba and the 
Mahabhasya> and was a westerner; ABI. vii. 129 ff ; viii. 43 ff. ; AMSJV. iii. 1. 327 ff. 

8 On these works see Schmidt, Beit rags zur ind . Erotik, pp. 35 ff. 

4 Ed. Pavolini, GSAI. xvii, 317 ff. 
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who is apparently not to be identified with the poet of the Glta- 
govinda , and th z. Anangaranga 1 of Kalyanamalla in the sixteenth 
century. A Ratifastra 2 is also attributed to a Nagarjuna, but 
we need not identify its author with the famous Buddhist sage 
who has had the misfortune of becoming the reputed author of 
many treatises on dubious topics. 

1 Ed. Lahore, 1920 ; trans. London, 1885. 

2 Cf. Schmidt, WZKM. xxiii. i8off. and on the comm., Smaratatlvaprakapka of 
Revanaradhya, WZKM. xviii. 261 ff. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

i« The Beginnings of Indian Philosophy 

T HE religious and philosophical spirit of India which 
appears already in marked development in the Rgveda 
found its most brilliant literary exposition in the Upani- 
sads, but with them we are still distinctly before the time 
of formal systematization. On the other hand, we find at an 
unknown date Indian philosophy, so far as it is orthodox, 
framed in a number of Sutras for which great antiquity is 
asserted by the schools, while the Jains and Buddhists alike 
assert the same of their texts, and even the materialists ascribe 
their doctrines to a mythical Brhaspati. These claims to 
antiquity we may justly dismiss, and assume that after the period 
of the Upanisads dates the time when ideas of earlier thinkers 
were gradually taken up and made into a definite system, Dar- 
fana, 1 taught in a philosophic school in the sense of a series of 
teachers who developed or at least expounded one definite body 
of doctrine. After this development had been in existence for 
some time, there ultimately came the desire to fix in definitive 
form the doctrines of the school, and this led to the composition 
of the Sutras. These texts are based on the principle of short 
catchwords which must from the first have been accompanied by 
verbal expositions. These are naturally lost, and it appears clear 
that it was only in each case at some considerable distance after 
the Sutra had been produced that the need of writing down a 
comment was devised. Our oldest surviving commentaries con- 
tain abundant signs that they do not represent an unbroken 
tradition, sure of itself, from the first teacher. Later we find 
independent works of the several schools, but these recognize the 
authority of the Sutras, and make it clear that it was held that 
in them lay the essential doctrines of the school, which might be 
expanded and expounded but were not to be contradicted. 

1 The term occurs in Vaifesika Sutra, ix. 2. 13 and the late epic. 
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The Sutras themselves were redacted at a time when the 
schools had been in contact, and for that reason we have no 
real chance of determining their dates even relatively, for it seems 
as if those of the Purvamlmansa, the Vedanta, the Nyaya, and 
Vai£esika cannot have been composed as they stand at any very 
great distance of time from one another. The investigations of 
Jacobi 1 resulted in the belief that the Nyaya and Brahma Sutras 
were composed after the nihilistic school of Buddhism but before 
the appearance of the Vijnanavadin idealism, say between A. D. 
200 and 450, while the Purvamlmansa and Vaigesika might be 
a little older. The Yoga Sutra , on the other hand, he assigned 
to the period after the Vijnanavada school and the Sdmkhya to 
a late date. The last result is clearly sound, but the Vijnana- 
vada is dated too late, and must fall in the fourth century at 
latest, while the nihilistic school is also probably postdated by 
a century. Jacobi 2 also deduces from the mention in the Artha - 
fdstra under the style of Anvlksikl of Lokayata, Samkhya and 
Yoga only, that these three branches of philosophy had definitely 
developed by 300 B. c., but not the others. This view, however, 
must be wrong, since the Arthagastra, as we have seen, is much 
later than the period proposed, and its groupings of philosophy 
must be explained by the tenets of that school. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upanisads and the third or fourth century a. D. there proceeded 
an, active stream of investigation which we have only in its final 
form. 

2. The Purvamlmansa 

Among the schools, Dar^anas, the Purvamlmansa can claim on 
the score of its character considerable age. Performers of Vedic 
rites found themselves in need of rules of interpretation, Nyayas, 
to guide them through the maze of texts, and the Apastamblya 
Dkarmasutra 3 already refers to those who know Nyayas. The 
Sutra of the school essentially aims at laying down principles 

1 JAOS. xxxj. iff.; DLZ. 1922, p. 270. Dasgupta (Indian Phil. i. 370, 418 f., 
a8o) puts the dates far too high, as does V. G. Paranjpe, Le Vdrtika du K&iy&yana, 
pp. 76 ff., who argues on the basis of styles, which involves the assumption that style 
in grammatical and philosophic texts is strictly comparable. The dates of the early 
forms of the SQtras is another question which is unanswerable. 

2 SBA * PP- 73 * ff* 3 ii. 4. 8 . 13 ; 6. 14. 3. 
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regarding interpretation of texts in their connexion with carrying 
out the sacrificial ritual ; man’s duty is the performance of sacri- 
fice in due manner, and the Veda is the one authority. The 
relation of sound and meaning is thus a relevant problem, as is 
that of the personal existence of gods, but deeper philosophic 
issues were introduced only by the commentators who developed 
true systems of philosophy. The Sutra, however, develops a 
method which is common to Indian science generally, and which 
was adopted by the writers on law ; the subject is pdsed, the 
doubt is raised ; the prima facie view is set out ; then the correct 
decision is developed, and the matter brought into connexion 
with other relevant doctrines. From Medhatithi onwards use is 
made of Mlmansa principles in deciding legal difficulties, such as 
arose from the recognition in the law schools of many conflicting 
texts as all having authority, just as the Vedic texts before the 
compilers of the Mlmansa presented innumerable incongruities. 

The twelve books of Sutras 1 give often the impression of not 
very effective compilation. They were commented on by Upa- 
varsa and later by Qabarasvamin, both of whom wrote also on 
th $ Brahma Sutra of the Vedanta. Jacobi holds that from the 
first the Purvamlmansa and the Vedanta, or Uttaramimansa 
were one school, and that it was only later through Kumarila 
and Qankara that they were differentiated. This, of course, 
would give the Purvamlmansa a very different aspect, as merely 
a part of a philosophy, not the whole, but the contention seems 
dubious, and the syncretism of the systems seems rather to be 
due to the commentators. Qabarasvamin seems to have known 
the nihilistic school of Buddhism, perhaps also the idealistic, and 
he has a definite theory 2 * of the soul which seems to regard it as 
produced from the absolute Brahman, but as thereafter existing 
independently for ever, a view which recurs in Ramanuja ; that 
this is really the doctrine of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ascribed 
to Yajnavalkya must be emphatically denied. 

On the Bhasya of Qabarasvamin we have two different sys- 
tems founded, one by Prabhakara (c. 600) in his Brhati , 8 great 

1 Ed. BI, 1873 ff. ;• trans. by Ganganath Jha, SBH. 10, 1910. See Keith, The 
Karma-Mtm&hsa (1921) ; K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, IA. 1 . 21 1 ff., 340 ff. 

2 Jacobi, Festschrift Windisch , pp. 153 ff. 

8 Trans, G. Jha, IT. ii and iii. 
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(commentary), the other by Kumarila who wrote perhaps about 
700. His comment 1 falls into three parts, the Qlokavarttika on 
i. i, of the Sutra, Tantravarttika on i. 2-iii, and Tuptlkd on iv-xii. 
Kumarila is traditionally made out to have instigated persecution 
of the Buddhists, but the justification for this view seems merely 
to have been his bitterness against them as the chief enemies of 
the Veda. He derides the doctrine of the Buddha as omniscient, 
which none of his contemporaries was competent to know, derides 
also the followers of the Buddha, and declares empirical means of 
knowledge worthless ; if right be judged by causing pleasure to 
others, then the violation of the chastity of the wife of the teacher 
as giving her pleasure would be right instead of a heinous crime. 
Kumarila was a native of southern India, who reveals his knowledge 
of Dravidian languages, and recommends that borrowed words 
should be given Sanskrit terminations ; he refers both to literature 
and to current practices, and his ingenuity is veiy considerable. 
His differences in philosophy from Prabhakara are considerable, 
but both agree with £abarasvamin in holding that the individual 
soul in some sense is immortal ; both again do. not accept the doc- 
trine of illusion. A pupil of Kumarila, on one theory, of (Jankara 
on another, was Mandana Mi£ra who wrote a Mzmdnsdnukramani 
and a Vidhiviveka ; 2 on the latter Vacaspati Migra (c. 8 50) writes 
a comment, the Nyayakanika ; he also set forth Kumarila’s views 
in his Tattvabindu ? Of late works the Nyaydmalavistara 4 of 
Madhava (14th cent.), the Mlmdnsdnyayaprakdfa 6 of Apadeva, 
and the Arthasamgraha 6 of Laugaksi Bhaskara are best known, 
but of more philosophic interest is Narayana Bhatta’s Manameyo- 
daya 7 (c. 1600) in which Kumarila’s epistemology and metaphysics 
are interestingly summarized. 

3 . The Vedanta 

While the Purvamlmansa represents a very primitive need 
involving no great philosophical skill, the Uttaramimansa or 
Vedanta school represents a definite gathering up of the philo- 

1 Ed. ChSS. 1698-9 ; BenSS. 1890, 1903 ; trans. G. Jha, BI. i90off, 

2 Ed. Pandit f N.S. xxv-xxviii. His identity with Sure9vara is traditional, and is 
not disproved by Hiriyanna, JR AS. 1924, p, 96. 

3 Ed. Pandit , N.S. xiv. 4 Ed. London, 1878. 

0 Ed. Pandit , N.S. xxvi, xxvii. ® Ed. BenSS. 1882. 

7 Ed. TSS. 19, 1912. 
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sophical doctrines of the Upanisads in an attempt to frame a 
system which will embrace them all. The contemporaneity of 
redaction of the Sutras is suggested by the fact that while the 
Purvamlmansa mentions Atreya, Badari, and Badarayana, the 
Brahma , x also called Vedanta . , Uttar amlmahsa , or Qariraka - 
mlmahsd , Sutra cites frequently Jaimini, as well as Atreya, 
Asmarathya, Audulomi, Kagakrtsna, Karsnajini, and Badarayana 
himself, an indication, as in the case of the Purvamlmansa Sutra > 
that the works were produced not by Badarayana or Jaimini 2 
themselves, but by schools expressing their views. The Brahma 
Sutra deliberately leaves out points on which the Purvamnnansa 
has sufficient matter, and it may be the case that the school 
regarded themselves as entitled to adopt what they wished of the 
Purvamlmansa, while carrying the philosophical doctrine much 
further, and rejecting those views of Jaimini which they disliked. 

The doctrine of Badarayana evidently directed itself strongly 
against the Samkhya system and the atomism of the Vaigesikas, 
but its miserable presentation in catchwords leaves us guessing at 
its meaning. What does seem clear is that Badarayana w&s not 
a believer in the illusion doctrine of (Jankara’s school, that he 
held that individual souls, if derived from the absolute, remained 
distinct from it and real, and that matter derived also from the 
absolute had a distinct reality of its own. But this, though 
probable, cannot be proved because we cannot now recover the 
verbal explanations which originally accompanied the text, but 
which were never written down, and so permitted the rise of 
different interpretations. 

(a) The Doctrine of Nonduality and Illusion 

Of these interpretations the most interesting is that which holds 
that all reality, as we know it, is a mere illusion. This view, is 
preserved for us in a definite shape in the Gaudapadlya Karikds? 
215 memorial verses written by Gaudapada, whom tradition 

1 The apparent reference in the Bhagavadgitd (xiii. 4) is doubtless an interpolation. 

2 K. A. Nilakantha’s effort (I A. 1. 167 ff.) to distinguish various Jaimini’s and 
Badarayana’s, is thus rather misplaced. 

3 Ed. AnSS. 10, 1911 j trans. P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishoufs des Veda, pp. 537ff. 
Cp. Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya, IHQ. i. npff., 295 ff., who contends that the 
Upanishad is based on the Karikas . For the school see M. Sarkar, System of Vedan - 
tic Thought and Culture ; Hiriyanna, POCM, 1924, pp. 439 ff., on Bhartf-Prapafica. 
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makes out to be the teacher of Govinda, teacher of Qafikara, and 
therefore of c . 700 A.D. There is no doubt that this work, of 
which the first part deals with the short Mandukyct Upanisad , is 
strongly influenced by the nihilistic school of Buddhism. It 
shares with it a rich store of metaphors and similes, designed to 
make plausible the doctrine of illusion, such as the phenomena 
of dreams, the Fata Morgana, the rope mistaken in the dark for 
a stick, nacre mistaken for silver, the reflection in the mirror. 
In its last section, the Alatafanti, it adds the brilliant picture of 
the circle of sparks which a boy makes when he swings a torch 
without altering the glowing end of the torch, giving a parallel 
to the manifestation of unreal phenomena from the real absolute. 
The idea is found in the Buddhist Lankavatara and the Maitra- 
yaniya Upanisad y but we need not accept the theory that in this 
doctrine of illusion we have a borrowing from the Buddhists. 
The idea is suggested strongly in certain passages of the Upani- 
sads ; it was probably developed by an Aupanisada school, 
affected the growth of Buddhism, and in turn was affected by the 
brilliant if rather wasted dialectic of Nagarjuna. Gaudapada's 
existence has indeed been questioned and his Karikas made out 
to be those of north-west Bengal (Gaudapada), the work being 
placed before the Sutra, but this is clearly untenable. 1 

The full defence and exposition of the illusion theory with its 
insistence on Advaita, absence of any duality, is due to Qankara, 
who may have been born in 788 and may have died or become 
a Sannyasin in 830, and who, at any rate, worked c. A. D. 800. 
The biographies alleged, absurdly, to be by Anandagiri, his 
pupil, the fankaravijaya , 2 and Madhava’s (^ahkaradigvijaya 3 
are worthless, and many works attributed to him are probably 
not his. But many commentaries on the Upanisads, one on the 
Bhagavadgitdp and the Bhasya 5 on the Brahma Sutra are 
genuine, nor need we doubt the ascription of the Upadefasahasri* 
three chapters in prose and nineteen in verse, or various shorter 
works, including lyrics of considerable power and the Atmabodka 7 

1 M. Walleser, Der alter e Vedanta (1910). 

2 Ed, BI. 1864-8. 3 Ed. AnSS. 32. 

4 B. Faddegon, (Jamkara's Gttdbhdsja (1906). 

8 Ed, AnSS. 21; trans. G. Thibaut, SBE. xxxiv and xxxviii ; cf, Kokileswar 
Sastri, Advaita Philosophy (1934) ; ii. 1 and 3 ed, and trans. Belvalkar, Poona, 1923. 

• Ed. Pandit , iii-v, 7 Ed. Hall, Mirzapore, 185 a. * 
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in sixty-seven stanzas with commentary. Philosophically, <Jan- 
kara is remarkably ingenious in his key to the Upanisads, the 
finding of a higher and a lower knowledge, which similarly allows 
him to conform to the whole apparatus of Hindu belief on the 
lower plane, while on the higher he finds no true reality in any- 
thing; his logic, it has well been said, starts by denying the 
truth of the proposition A is either B or not B. His dialectical 
skill is very great, and, though he doubtless misrepresents 
Badarayana, he does more justice to the Upanisads in so far at 
least as they seen! to consider that at death the soul when 
released is merged in the absolute and does not continue to be 
distinct from it. In style Qankara’s Bhasya is unquestionably 
far advanced from the dialogue tone of the Mahabhasya or the 
Bhasyas of Vatsyayana or (Jabarasvamin. It has taken on the 
style of a lecture, with longer sentences, longer and more com- 
pounds, more involved constructions, fewer verbal and more 
nominal forms. But it is still far removed from the formalism 
of the later philosophical texts, and the author is not unwilling 
to show his command over the more difficult and unusual 
grammatical usages. 

Qankara is credited with the authorship of the text or a com- 
ment on the Hastamalaka 1 which in fourteen verses plays on the 
refrain which asserts that the self as the form of eternal appre- 
hension is all in all. To pupils of his are attributed expositions 
of his system; thus Padmapada wrote the Pancapadika 2 on the 
first five books, and was commented on by Prak^atman ; 
Sure£vara wrote in prose and memorial verses the Naiskarmya - 
siddhi z to prove that knowledge alone achieves release, and a 
paraphrase, the Mdnasollasaf of the Daksinamurtisiotra of his 
master. His pupil Sarvajnatman wrote the Samksepctgdriraka , 6 
a summary of the Bhasya , while c . 850 Vacaspati M^ra wrote 
the Bhamatl > 6 which is invaluable for its knowledge of Buddhist 
views inter alia . Madhava again in his Pancadagi , 7 written 
ip part with Bharatitirtha, and Jivanmuktiviveka 8 definitely 

1 Ed. and trans. IA. ix, 35 ff. 2 Ed. VizSS. 3 , 1891-2. 

3 Ed. BSS. 38, 1891 ; 2nded. by Hiriyanna, 1935. 

4 Cf. JPASB. 1908, pp. 97 f. 

B Bhandarkar, Report , 1882-3, pp. 14 f., 202. 

e Ed. Bl. 1876-S0. 7 Ed. Pandit , N.S. v, vi, and viii. 

8 Ed. AnSS. ao, 1889. 
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supports (Jankara’s views. From a different standpoint Qriharsa, 
the poet, in his Khandanakhandakhddya } sought, by proving all 
other views to be contradictory, to establish that all knowledge 
is vain and that the doctrine of Qahkara is therefore unassailable. 
Other treatises are innumerable, especially in the later Middle 
Ages, but the Vedantasara 1 2 of Sadananda (c. 1 500) is of impor- 
tance because it shows the elaborate confusion of Samkhya tenets 
with the Vedanta to form a complex and ingenious but quite 
unphilosophical whole. The Veddntaparibhdsd 3 * of Dharmaraja 
is well known as a manual of the modern school. 


(b) Ramanuja 

A very different view of the Upanisads and Sutra is presented 
by Ramanuja, who died about 1137. Son of Ke^ava and Kanti- 
mati, he studied at KancI under the Advaita philosopher 
Yadavaprakaca, but abandoned his teaching for that of Yamuna 
whom he succeeded as head of a Vaisnava sect, and at whose 
request he wrote his Qribhdsya 4 on the Brahma Sutra, Among 
other works he wrote a Gitabhdsya , 5 * attacked in the Veddrtha - 
samgraha 6 the illusion theory, summarized his Bhasya in the 
Vedantadlpa 7 and gave a convenient summary of his doctrine in 
the Vedantasara, His views were defended against those of 
Qankara in the Vedantatattvasdra 8 of Suda^ana Suri, and 
expounded in the Yatlndramatadlpikd 9 of (Jrlnivasa. Ramanuja 
claims to represent a long tradition, citing the Vakyakara, the 
Vrttikara Bodhayana, and Dramidacarya, who was known to 
(Jankara, and he relies on the fandilya Sutra as revealing the 
true doctrine of the Sutra. In essentials he differs from (Jankara ; 
if in a sense there is an absolute whence all is derived, the 
individual souls and matter still have a reality of their own, and 
the end of life is not merger in the absolute but continued 
blissful existence. This state is to be won by Bhakti, faith in 

1 Trans. IT. i-v. 2 Trans. G. A. Jacob, London, 1904. 

3 Ed. and trans. A. Venis, Pandit , N.S. iv-vii. 

* Ed. BI. 1888 ff. ; trans. G. Thibaut, SBE. xlviii; cf. xxxiv. 

6 Ed. Bombay, 1893. 6 Ed. Pandit , N.S. xv-xvii. 

7 Ed. BenSS. 69-71. 8 Ed. Pandit , N.S. ix-xii. 

9 Ed. AnSS. 50; trans, R. Otto, Tubingen, 1916. 
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and devotion to God. His view of matter permits him to adopt 
largely the Samkhya principles. 1 

(c) Other Commentators 

No other comment can be compared in importance with those 
of Qankara and Ramanuja, the former representing the most 
sustained intellectual effort of Indian thought, the latter presenting 
a theory of the world which has many similarities to popular 
Christian belief, and which may through the Nestorians actually 
have been affected by Christian thought. Nimbarka, who is 
reputed a pupil of Ramanuja, wrote a Vedantapdrijatasaurabha , 
commenting on the Sutra and a Siddhantaratna in ten Qlokas 
summing up his system. Visnusvamin, in the thirteenth century, 
developed a new aspect of theory which was used by Vallabha 
(1376-1430) when he wrote his Anubhasya 2 on the Sutra and 
propounded a doctrine of Bhakti in which the teacher on earth 
is regarded as divine and receives divine honours. More dis- 
tinctive is the dualism of Madhya 3 or Anandatirtha, who com- 
mented on seven of the important Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita y 
the Brahma Sutra , and the Bhdgavata Parana, while a number 
of independent tracts, including the Tattvasamkkyanap set out 
his principles briefly. What he insists on is the existence of five 
fundamental dualisms, Dvaita, whence his system derives its 
name, as opposed to the Advaita of (pankara and the Vifista- 
dvaita, qualified nondualism or the nonduality of that which is 
qualified, of Ramanuja. A summary of the views of Ramanuja, 
Visnusvamin, Nimbarka, and Madhva is given in the Sakalacarya - 
matasamgraha 5 of Qrinivasa. 

4 . Theology and Mysticism 

Often closely allied with Vedanta ideas, but, like the develop- 
ments of that system, powerfully affected by the Samkhya and 
with strong affinities to the conceptions of which the Yoga 

1 Cf. Keith, ERE. x. 572 ff. 

2 Ed. BI. 1888-97. 

3 Date perhaps 1197-1276; but cf. El. vi. 260 (1238-1317). His works are ed. 
Kumbhakonam, 1911. 

4 Ed. and trans. H. von Glasenapp, Festschrift Kuhn , pp. 326 if. ; Madhva! s 
Philosophic (1923). 

5 See R. Otto, Visnu-Narayana, pp, 57 ff. 
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philosophy is an ordered exposition, there exists a large mass of 
theological and mystical speculation. A comparatively early 
specimen not much distinguished from the Vedanta is the Yoga - 
vasistha } which is reputed an appendix to the Ramayana and 
deals with all manner of topics, including final release ; it is 
moderately old, as it was summarized in the ninth century by the 
Gauda Abhinanda in the Yogavasisthasara. An imitation of 
the Mahdbharata ) the Jaimini Bharata , 2 of which Book xiv, the 
Afvamedhikaparvan, alone has come down to us, is intended 
rather as a text-book of a Vaisnava sect 

The sectarian literature of the Pancaratra school of Vaisnavas, 
long best known from the late Narada Pancaratra 3 (perhaps 
3 6th cent.), is better represented by a large number of Samhitas 
which may be of considerable age ; the Ahirbudknya , 3 4 which has 
been claimed to belong to the period of the later epic, gives no 
very favourable impression of the literature which mixes Vedanta 
and Samkhya ideas in a curious way. The Igvara Samhita is 
quoted in the tenth century, but others are at least worked over 
if they are really ancient in substance, the Brhad Brahma Samhita 
alluding to doctrines of Ramanuja. The Bhaktigastra , ascribed 
to Narada, is a late production, and so are the Bkaktisutras , 5 6 7 
alleged to be by Qandilya, who appears as an authority on the 
Pancaratra both in Qankara and 'Ramanuja. Quite modern is 
the Hindi Bhaktamala 6 which is interesting, apart from its 
technical explanations of the doctrine of faith, for its legends. 
The effect of Christian influence in it may be readily admitted in 
view of the prolonged existence in India of a Christian church. 7 1 

The doctrine of Ramanuja gave rise to divergent schools of 
thought, whose differences turned largely on minor points such 
as the position of LaksmI, wife of Visnu, or the necessity or 
otherwise of activity by the soul which sought salvation. The 
literature induced by this split, partly local between north and 


3 Ed. Bombay, 1911 ; trans. Calcutta, 1909. 

2 Cf. Weber, Moitatsber \ BA, 1 §69, pp. 10 ff., 369 ff. 

3 Ed. BL 1865. 

4 Ed. Madras, 1916. See F, 0 . Schrader, Intr, to the Pancaratra (19 16) ; 
Govindacarya, JR AS. 1911, pp. 951 ff. 

8 Ed. BI. 1861 ; trans. BL 1878. 

6 Grierson, JR AS. 1910, pp. 87 ff., 269 ff. 

7 Grierson, JRAS. 1907, pp. 314 ff. ; cf. ERE. ii. 548 ff 
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south, is in part only in Sanskrit and is not of the highest 
importance for religion or philosophy. 

On the other hand, in Kashmir, where (paivism was pre- 
dominant, there developed two schools with close affinity in 
many regards to the Vedanta. The first and less important is 
represented in the ninth century by the Qiva Sutra 1 of Vasugupta, 
on which in the eleventh century Ksemaraja, pupil of Abhinava- 
gupta, commented, and by Kallata’s Spandakarika. God here 
appears as creator without material cause or the influence of past 
action, Karman ; he creates by the mere effort of his will. The 
Pratyabhijnafastra owes its fame to Somananda’s fivadrsti 
(c. 900), the Igvarapratyabhijhasutra of Utpaladeva, his pupil, 
son of Udayakara, and to Abhinavagupta’s comment 2 on that 
text ( c. 1000), and his Paramarthasara , 3 in 100 Ary a verses, in 
which he adapts to his peculiar view some popular Karikas 
ascribed to Adi Qesa or Patanjali. The special point of this 
system, which is also briefly summarized in the Virupaksa - 
panca^ika^ of Virupaksanatha, is the insistence on the necessity, 
in order to enjoy the delight of identity with God, for man to 
realize that he has within him the perfections of God, just as 
a maiden can only enjoy her lover if she realizes that he possesses 
the perfections of which she has been told. 

Other £aiva systems existed ; (Jrlkantha Qivacarya, who wrote 
a fatvabkasya 5 on the Brahma Sutra, belonged to the Vira£aiva 
or Lingayat school of southern India in which Bhakti towards 
Qiva is specially inculcated, and Appayya Dlksita, the polymath 
of the sixteenth century, was of the same persuasion. 

Of no philosophical importance, but of great interest to the 
histoiy of superstition, are the Tantras, the essence of which is to 
clothe in the garments of mysticism, the union of the soul with 
God or the- absolute, the tenets of eroticism. That the Tantra 
literature is reasonably old is proved in all probability by the 
existence of manuscripts from 609 onwards, but the exact dates 
of the extant texts are hard in each case to determine; they 

1 Trans. IT. iii and iv. 2 Ed. Pandit, ii and iii. 

a Ed. Barnett, JRAS. 1910, pp. 707 ff . ; 191a, p. 4741 Sovani, pp. 257 ff.; 
Wintemit 2, GIL. iii. 446. 

* Ed. TSS. 9, 1910. A Tattvaprakdfa by Bhoja is ed. TSS. 68, 1930. 

5 Ed. Pandit, vi and vii. On all the sects, see Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism , Saivism , 
&c. ; Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India . 
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include the Kulacudamani Tantra % the Kularnava , Jnanarnava y 
Tantrardja , Mahanirvdna> and so on. The Lingayats of the 
south have a Vlrama/tefvara Tantra. High claims have been 
raised for the cultural interest of these works, but there remains 
the essential fact that, so far as they contain philosophy, that is 
better given in other texts, and, so far as they are original, in 
addition to inculcating all sorts of magic practices they teach the 
doctrine of the eating of meat, the drinking of spirits, and pro- 
miscuous sexual intercourse, the deity being supposed to be 
present in the shape of the female devotee, as a means to the end 
of union with the highest principle of the system. In form also 
they lack attraction ; the original texts seem to have been com- 
posed in rather barbarous Sanskrit, while the later are com-, 
pilations badly arranged and collected. It is, however, true that 
the Tantric cult has had, and still possesses, an enormous power 
over the minds of Indians even in high ranks of society and of 
superior culture. 1 * 


5. Logic and Atomism 

We may fairly find the impulse to logic 3 as given by the 
investigation of the Mlmansa school ; the term Nyaya suggests 
this conclusion, and it is entirely in accord With common sense, 
though of course it was a distinct act to advance to what may 
fairly be deemed logical science. Of the antiquity of logic we 
have no real knowledge ; efforts to find it early in Buddhism are 
ruined by the lateness of Buddhist texts, and the attempts to 
ascribe the beginnings of the Nyaya Sutra 3 to a Gotama 
{c. 500 B. c.), while the true Nyaya is ascribed to Aksapada 
(c. A. D, 150) rest on no adequate ground. Nor can we reach any 
result by the argument 4 that the commentator Vatsyayana pre- 
ceded the Mdthara Vrtti on the Sdmkhyakdrika , and it the 
Anuyogadvarasutra of the Jains, for, apart from the fact that 

1 See* A. Avalon 5 , Principle of Tantra (sgx 4-16) ; Mahanirvana Tantra (1913), 

and many other texts. Cf. Das Gupta, AMSJV. III. i. 353 ff. 

3 Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism (1921) ; S. C. Vidyabhusana, History of Indian 
Logic (1931) ; B. Faddegon, The Vaipsika System ; G. Jh5 in Indian Thought 
and POCP. 1919, ii. 281-5 (on original atheism of the Nyaya). 

* Vidyabhusana, p. 47. 

4 A, B. Dbruva, POCP. 1919, ii. 264 ff. His argument ia vitiated by reliance on 

the Jain texts as evidence for 300 B, c. 
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the Jain Sutra is only as it stands authority for the fifth century 
at best, the Mathara Vrtti> as we have it, is not an early text. 1 
All that we really know is that the Nyaya Sutra as it stands, 
a compilation no doubt representing earlier thought, takes 
cognizance of the nihilistic school of Buddhism, probably as it 
developed in the first century A. D. And even that result is 
uncertain. The Vaigesika Sutra is likewise of wholly uncertain 
date, though probably more or less contemporaneous with the 
Nyaya. If the Nyaya essentially gives us a logic, the Vaifesika 
represents a naturalistic view which finds in atoms the basis of 
the material world, but both Sutras accept in some measure the 
view of the other. Kanada, the alleged author of the Vaigesika 
Sutra , is a mere nickname, and the Sutra shows much unevenness 
of composition. The rise of the'Vaifesika has been ascribed to 
the second century B. C. on the score that it is attacked by 
Afvaghosa, and that it agrees in many points with the Jain 
philosophical views ; thus it believes in the real activity of the 
soul, denied by the Vedanta of N £ankara, holds the effect to be 
different from the cause, the qualities from the substance, and 
accepts atoms. But this is quite inconclusive, and we cannot 
say even that the Vaifesika ever was materialistic in the 
Lokayata sense of deriving the soul from matter. The question 
of the original view of the two Sutras as to God is disputed, but 
at least both say very little on the topic, and that little may be 
due to working over at the time when they had become definitely 
theistic schools. 

The Nyaya Sutra found an expositor in Paksilasvamin Vatsya- 
yana, who wrote the Nyayabhasya 3 before the Buddhist logical 
Dignaga. His work resembles in style the Mahabhasya y and he 
propounds modifications of the Sutra in short sentences com- 
parable to Varttikas, but this is far from sufficient to justify us in 
assigning him to the second century B. C. The fourth century is 
more plausible, though a rather earlier date is not excluded. 
Uddyotakara Bharadvaja, a fervent sectarian of the Pafupata 
belief, in his Nydyavarttika 3 defended Vatsyayana and explained 
the Sutra and Bhasya; his date falls c . A. D. 630. A further 
comment on this work was written by Vacaspati Mifra (c. 850) in 

1 See Keith, BSOS. iii. 551 ff. 

3 E. Windisch, Ober das Nydyabhdshya (1888). 8 Ed. BI. 1907. 
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the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika } on which Udayana in the tenth 
century wrote the Tdtparyaparifuddki . 2 Udayana, as a con- 
vinced theist, in his Kusumdnjali 3 in Karikas with a prose 
explanation proved the existence of God, and in the Bauddha - 
dhikkara 4 assailed the Buddhists, who had developed an impor- 
tant school of thought which manifestly greatly influenced the 
Nyaya itself. 

Dignaga, the chief of the early Buddhist logicians, lived pro- 
bably before A. D. 400 ; writing the Pramdttasantuccaya , Nyaya - 
prave$a , and other texts, most of which are preserved only in 
translations. 5 Dharmaklrti attacked Uddyotakara in vindication 
of Dignaga in the seventh century, and his Nydyabindu 6 has 
fortunately been preserved, with the comment of Dharmottara 
(c. 800) and the super-comment, Nydyabbidutikdtippani , 7 of Malla- 
vadin, probably written shortly afterwards. Much less important 
are the Jain works, of which Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyayavatara 8 
is assigned dubiously to A. D. 533, while Manikya Nandin’s 
Parlksdniiikhasutra ,° on which Anantavlrya commented in the 
eleventh century, may be dated c. 800. Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
wrote a Pramdnamhnahsd in Sutra style. Polemical matter 
against these Buddhist, and in a minor degree Jain, comments is 
to be found in Jayanta’s Nydyamahjarl 10 (9th cent.), which com- 
ments on the Sutras ; Bhasarvajnas Nydyasara 11 (c. 900), which 
shows a marked Qaiva tendency and embodies Vaifesika doctrines ; 
and Varadaraja’s Tdrkikaraksd , 12 which knows Kumarila and was 
used in the Sarvadarganasamgraha (c. 1350). 

A definite step in the history of the Nyaya was marked by 
the appearance of Gangers Tattvacintdmani xz (c. 1200) in four 
books, which expounds with much subtlety the means of proof 
permitted in the Nyaya, incidentally expounding the meta- 
physics of the school at the same time. Gange^a was no mean 
philosopher, though it seems difficult to call his prose clear and 

1 Ed. VizSS. 12, 1898. 

2 Ed. BI. 1911-24. 3 Ed. I>I. 1888-95. 

4 Ed. Calcutta, 1849 and 1873, as Aimatattvaviveka. 

5 S. C. Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic , pp. 27 flf. Nyayapravt$a is ed. Baroda, 1927. 

* Ed. BI. 1889. On Dharmottara’s date, Hultzsch, ZDMG. lxix. 278 f. 

7 Ed. BB. xi. 1909. * Ed. Calcutta, 1908. 

9 Ed. BL 1909. 10 Ed. VizSS. 1895. 

n Ed. BI. 1910. » Ed. Pandit , N.S. xxi-xxv. 

15 Ed. BI. 1888-1901. 
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simple, though it is both compared to the diction of his com- 
mentators. These include his own son Vardhamana, the dramatist 
Jayadeva, and, most famous of all, Raghunatha Qiromani 1 
(c. 1500), on whom Gadadhara commented (c. 1700), and Mathu- 
ranatha. This is scholasticism of the worst description, in which 
definitions alone were of interest, and it is regrettable that in the 
sixteenth century the Sanskrit schools of Navadvlpa formed the 
centre of intellectual life in the country, since but for their over- 
loading of his doctrine Gange9a’s real merits might have been 
recognized more widely. In point of fact, from a rough system 
of argument from examples Indian logic rose to a developed and 
able scheme of inference based on universals, and the formation 
of universals it explained by a well-thought-out metaphysical 
theory. Buddhist logic, again, in the hands of Dignaga developed 
a doctrine of knowledge which certainly deserves careful study 
and which in certain aspects shows close affinity to the views of 
Kant, though the likeness has sometimes been exaggerated. 

The Vaigesika Sutra 2 was far less fortunate; it was taken up 
and given new life by Pra9astapada in his Padarthadkarma - 
samgraha , 3 which is not a comment on the Sutra but a com- 
pletely new exposition of the same subject-matter, with additions 
of importance. The date of the author depends on his relation 
to Dignaga, who seems to have influenced his logical views, so 
that he may be assigned to the fifth century A. D. A com- 
mentary on his work, the Nyayakandali of Qrldhara, belongs to 
991. We find in him the same view of theism and the addition 
of non-existence as a seventh to the six Va^esika categories — 
substance, quality, action, generality, particularity, V^esa— -whence 
the name of the system is usually derived, and inseparable 
relation. Udayana also wrote a comment, Kiranavall 4 on Pra- 
9astapada's Bhasya, and an independent text, the Laksanavalif 
It is clear that the Sutra contains matter which was not before 
the commentators, and that they knew Sutras which it does not 
notice. A formal comment on the Sutra is that of (Jankara 

1 Didhiti ed. with the Gadadhari , ChSS. nos. 186, 187. For a specimen of 
scholasticism see S. Sen, A Study on McUhuranathd s Tattvacintamanirahasya 
(1924). 

* Ed. Candrakanta.Tarkalarhkara, Calcutta, 1887 ; also BI, 1861 ; BenSS. 1885 ff. 

3 Ed. VizSS. 1895 ; trans. G. Jha, Pandit, N.S. xxv-xxxiv. 

4 Ed. in part BenSS. 5 Ed. Pandit , N.S. xxi and xxii. 
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Migra, the Upaskara } which dates from c . 1600 and is far from 

adequate. 

As practical guides to the two schools serve a number of short 
handbooks which deal with the doctrines of both as a whole and 
present a fusion of the two traditions. One of the earliest of 
these is Qivaditya’s Saptapadarthi , 2 which is earlier than Gangega ; 
Kegava Migra’s Tarkabha§a z is variously assigned to the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century; Laugaksi Bhaskara's Tarka - 
kaumudt 4 is by the author of the Arthasathgraha on - the 
Mlmansa, and may be after 1400 ; Annam Bhatta, a native of 
southern India, wrote his Tarkasamgraha 5 with an important 
commentary before 1585, and the Tarkamrta 6 of Jagadlga falls 
c . 1700. The Bhasapariccheda 7 of Vigvanatha is approximately 
dated by the fact that its author commented on the Nyaya Sutra 
in 1634 ; the text is in 166 memorial verses, some of which are 
borrowed from older sources, as is seen from the fact that they 
are given also in Suregvara’s Manasollasa , where they doubtless 
represent borrowing from a contemporary text. In this period 
divergences of view between Vaigesika and Nyaya had reduced 
themselves to very minor, not to say scholastic, points. The 
schools were now fully theistic, as had individual adherents been 
for a long time; Udayana, like Uddyotakara, was a Qaiva and 
identified God with Qiva, and the Buddhist writers Gunaratna 
and Rajagekhara report on the Qaiva affiliations of Nyaya and 
Vaigesika sects in their time. 

The interpretation of the physics of the Vaigesika presents 
great difficulties, and it is extremely dubious if we are justified 
with modern scholars, 8 Indian and Western, in seeking to read 
recent results into the simple and rather rude concepts of the 
ancient text which the commentators did little to refine. Their 
interest was metaphysical, and it is not usual for science and 
philosophy to be effectively combined. The effort to show that 
the Vaigesika system is at the base of Caraka’s system of 

1 Ed. BI. 1861. 3 Ed. A. Winter, Leipzig, 1893 ; trans. ZDMG. liii. 328 ff. 

8 Ed. S. M. Paranjape, Poona, 1909 ; trans. G. Jha, IT. ii. 

4 Ed, M. N. Drived!, BSS. 32, 1886 ; trans. E. Hultzsch, ZDMG. txi. 763 ff. 

b Ed. BSS. 55, 1918 ; trans. E. Hultzsch, AGGW. ix. 5, 1907. 

8 Ed. Calcutta, 1880. 

7 Ed, BI. 1850 ; trans. E, Hultzsch, ZDMG. lxxiv. 145 ff, 

8 R. Stdbe, Ann. d. Naturphil ., viii. 4831!, 
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medicine, dating that system c . A. D. 80 and thence deducing the 
early date of the Vaifesika, appears quite invalid, resting as it 
does on two errors, the belief that the system is vital to Caraka, 
and the assumption that the text of Caraka dates from the first 
century A. D. Still more absurd is the attempt to make out 
the school to be pre-Buddhist and to be derived from the 
Purvamlmansa. 

6 . The Samkhya and Yoga Schools 
While the Vedanta is a direct descendant of the Upanisad 
discussions, and the systems of logic and atomism at least do not 
go out of their way to challenge orthodoxy, and ultimately 
adopt more and more the authority of scripture, the Samkhya 
system in its original form unquestionably marks a break with 
tradition. But this is a very different thing from claiming that 
the philosophy is not derived by legitimate process of develop- 
ment from ideas found in the Upanisads. The issue eventually 
turns on the interpretation to be given to the fact that a number 
of Upanisads, in special the Katha } present features which may 
either be regarded as a preliminary stage in the development to 
the Samkhya or as the influence of an already existing Samkhya 
on the Upanisads. The idea of an independent creation of 
thought, that of warriors as opposed to priests, is really fantastic, 
and there can be little doubt that the Samkhya follows legiti- 
mately from certain Upanisad positions when they are fully 
developed. The absolute of the Upanisads tends to become 
meaningless, and the Samkhya gets rid of it by postulating only 
an infinite number of spirits, while matter it similarly divorces 
from the absolute, ascribing to it the power of evolution ; con- 
sciousness is explained by some form of contact between spirit 
and matter, and release is attained when the unreality of any 
connexion between the two is appreciated. This is undoubtedly 
an illogical and confused system, for in it spirit is meaningless, 
and its connexion with nature, being non-existent, cannot serve 
as the motive for bondage. Such confusion accords best with 
a derivative theory, not with original thought The most impor- 
tant contribution to Indian thought made by the Samkhya is the 
conception of three Gunas, constituents rather than qualities, as 
pervading nature and man alike. Even for this view, however, 
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we find a basis in the Upanisads, where water, fire, and earth 
appear as the three fundamental elements derived from the 
creator or pervaded by him. 1 

The date of the Samkhya has been fixed by arguments based 
on the derivation of Buddhism from it, but we have rather to do 
with the derivation of Buddhism from the early doctrine of the 
Upanisads which ultimately gave also the Samkhya, but in the 
case of Buddhism with far more conscious rejection of Vedic 
views. In any case, however, the date of the development of 
Buddhist doctrine is far too obscure to be of any real aid in 
fixing the date and the claim 2 that the Samkhya represents 
a philosophy of 800-550 b. C. seems quite inadmissible. 

All the early teachers of the Samkhya appear in legendary 
guise ; the reality of Kapila, the alleged founder of the system, 
has been abandoned by Jacobi; Asuri is a mere name, and 
Pancatjikha, of whom we have views, is quite uncertain in date. 
The epic presents us with some information as to the Samkhya, 
though usually it gives a composite philosophy, but our first 
definite text is the Samkhyakarika z of Ifvarakrsna. From 
Buddhist sources we hear of an older contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu (c. 320); 4 Varsaganya, who wrote a Sastitantra on the 
Samkhya ; his pupil Vindhyavasa corrected his master’s views in 
a set of seventy verses known as the Golden Seventy verses, 
which Vasubandhu criticized in his Paramarthasaptatu It is 
natural to identify Vindhyavasa with Ifvarakrsna, and, though 
the identity is unproven, it is not improbable. Otherwise the 
only certain fact is that the Karika with a commentary was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha in A. D. 557-69, and 
therefore must have existed earlier. The view that the original 
of this comment exists in the recently discovered Mathara Vrtti 
is certainly wrong. 5 We have, however, a derived version of this 
comment by Gaudapada, whose date is uncertain, as is his identity 
with the author of the Gandapadiya Karika on the Vedanta, who 

1 Keith, The Samkhya System (and ed. 1924) ; Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda (1925). 

2 Cf. Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 450. The use of Caraka as an early Samkhya source is 
quite unwarranted. 

1 Ed. BenSS. 1883; trans. J. Davies, London, 1881 ; P, Deussen, Gesch . d, Phil, f 
I. iii. 413 ff. 

4 N. P<$ri, BEFEO. xi. 31 iff. 


6 Keith, BSOS* iii. 551 f. 
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seems a man of much higher calibre. Of greater importance is 
Vacaspati Mifra’s Samkhyatattvakaumudi, in which he displays 
his usual impartiality and capacity of exposition. He cites 
a Rajavarttika of Ranarangamalla or Bhoja. The Karika itself 
is doubtless indebted to older works for its substance which is 
expressed in dry Arya verses which exhibit, however, traces of 
the distinctive feature of Samkhya exposition, the choice of happy 
illustrative examples, such as the similitude drawn between 
nature and the modest maiden who retires once she has been 
seen by spirit. 

The Samkhya Sutra 1 is a late text ; it is not used in the 
Sarvadargatiasamgraha and is commented on by Aniruddha 
(c. 3450). It may contain older matter, but the Sutras given by 
Siddharsi in the Upamitibhavaprapahca katha are not in it, and 
we do not know if he did not invent them, though that is not 
very likely. The system here is fully developed and scripture is 
invoked in support of it. Interesting is book iv in which we 
find brief references to illustrative stories ; the comment explains 
these allusions ; recognition of the distinction between spirit and 
matter comes by instruction as in the case of the king s son who, 
brought up by a Qabara, has the truth of his origin revealed to 
him and at once assumes the princely bearing and mien. So the 
forgetting of truth brings sorrow as in the case of the frog-maiden, 
who was married by a king on his promise never to let her see 
water ; one day, unluckily, he forgot and let her have some when 
tired, with the result that he had to bear the pain of her return 
to her frog shape. In addition to Aniruddhas comment, 2 we 
have the curious work of Vijnanabhiksu 3 in which, anticipating 
much modern opinion, he seeks to deal with the Samkhya not as 
opposed to the Vedanta but as representing one aspect of the 
truth of that system. He also wrote the Sdmkhyasarap a brief 
introduction to the topic, and his date is c. 1650. Before 1600 
was written the catechism Tattvasamasa , 5 which has been held 
to be an old text, but which at any rate is not of much 
philosophic importance. 

1 Ed. BI. 1865 ; trans. SHB. n, 1912. 

2 Ed. and trans. R. Garbe, BI. 18S8-92. 

8 Ed. R. Garbe, HOS. 2, 1895; trans. AKM. ix. 3, 1889. 

4 Ed, BI. 1865. 

8 Max Mttller, Six System^ pp. 224 fF. 
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Closely allied as a philosophy with the Samkhya is the Yoga. 
In itself Yoga is merely the application of the will on the con- 
centration of the mind, whence it denotes concentration, and, if 
the concentration aims at union with a deity as it may often 
have done, the sense may have come to be that of unity, the 
result being put for the effort. But primitively the object of 
Yoga was doubtless often to secure by practices of repression 
of the breath, sitting in certain postures and deep concentration, 
magic powers such as are believed throughout Indian thought to 
be the fruit of such exercises, for we find the same doctrine in 
Buddhism and Jainism. Yoga, therefore, in a sense can figure in 
all philosophies, but as a system it has been developed under 
Samkhya influence, the only real difference being that the Yoga, 
as a result of the early connexion with the desire of finding 
union with a god, insists on finding a place for the deity as the 
twenty-sixth principle in addition to the twenty-five of the 
Samkhya. This spirit is in constant connexion with subtle 
matter and possesses power, wisdom, and goodness. The Yoga 
thus figures as the theistic Samkhya, while the Samkhya appears 
as atheistic. Both systems in fusion with Vedanta ideas appear 
largely in the epic philosophy and again in the Pur&nas and the 
law-book of Manu. 1 

The Yoga Sutra 2 * * * * is ascribed to Patanjali,. and the similarity 
of name has led to the foolish identification of the philosopher 
with the author of the Mahabka$ya. The Sutra has been accused 
of being a mere patchwork of different treatises, and, though this 
is exaggerated, it is a confused text, which is only intelligible by 
the aid of the Yogabhasya ascribed to Vyasa, who may dr may 
not have accurately rendered the original sense, very probably 
moulding it to his own views. His date is probably before 
Magha, but nothing certain can be said, save that the Bhasya 
is commented on by Vacaspati M^ra ( c ♦ 850) as well as by 
Vijnanabhiksu, 8 while again the Bhasya mentions the mysterious 

1 P. Tuxen, Yoga (1911) ; J. W. Hauer, Die Anf tinge der Yogapraxis (1922); 

Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda (1925). 

* Ed. with Vyasa and Vacaspati, BSS. 46, 1893 j trans. J. H. Woods, HOS. 17, 

1914 ; Ramaprasada, SBH. 1910, 

8 Ed. Pandit , N.S. v and vi. His Yogasdrasathgraha is ed. and tranj, G. Jh5, 

Bombay, 1894, 
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Varsaganya. Bhoja is credited with the Rajamarianda an 
important comment on the Sutras. The work falls into four parts, 
dealing with the nature of concentration, the means towards it, 
the winning by it of supernormal powers, and the state of 
Kaivalya which results from complete concentration . The relation 
of the individual spirit to God is treated as part of the ethic of 
Yoga or Kriyayoga. For information in detail regarding the 
practices followed to induce the trance condition desired we 
must -refer to late works such as Svatmarama Yoglndra’s Hatha - 
yogapradlpikd 2 in which we find with some surprise the author, 
despite his style, indulging in double entendres of somewhat 
dubious character. Other texts are the Goraksagataka and the 
Gherandasamhitd , of dubious age and authorship. 

7. Buddhism 

The use of Sanskrit in lieu of Prakrits or Pali for texts 
defending Buddhist principles is of uncertain age. What is 
fairly clear is that the Mulasarvastivadins from the first period of 
their activity adopted Sanskrit as the language of the school, 
and we have fragments of their canon, from the Udanavarga, 
Dkarmapada , Ekottaragama , and Madhyamagama, , as well as the 
Vinaya , which point to derivation in some degree from texts 
similar to those represented in the Pali canon. But the date of 
these Buddhist Sanskrit texts as extant is wholly uncertain, and 
has been placed as late as the third century A. D., which is 
probably too low. 8 

Much more important is the Mahavastu a Vinaya text of the 
Lokottaravadito school of the Mahasanghikas, which presents us 
'with a partial Buddha biography, combined with much mis- 
cellaneous matter, including many Jataka stories of the Buddha 
in previous births. It reveals a new attitude in its account of 
the ten stages through which a Bodhisattva must move to 
achieve Buddhahood, in its insistence on the miraculous birth of 

1 Ed, and trans. R. Mitra, BL 1883. 

2 Ed. and trans. Bombay, 1893. 

8 Cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG. lii. 654 ff. ; and see Keith, Buddhist Philosophy (1933)* 
Przyluski (Za Ugende de Tempereur Accha, pp. 166 ff.) holds that the literature began 
c t 150 B. C* contemporary with Menander and Patafijali in Mathura. 

* Ed E. Senart, Paris, 1883-97. See Oldenberg, GN. 1913, pp. 113 & 
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Bodhisattvas without parental intervention and on the great 
number of Buddhas, and in such episodes as the Buddhanusmrti 
which is a panegyric of the Buddha in the usual Stotra form of the 
Kavya literature. Its date is utterly uncertain, for its structure is 
complex, as is revealed by style and language ; references to such 
late matters as Chinese speech and writing, a Horapathaka, and 
the Huns show that the final redaction need not have been 
before the fourth century A. D. The language is mixed Sanskrit, 
both in prose and verse, for verse frequently alternates with 
prose, versions of the same matter being given sometimes side by 
side in two accounts. The less good the Sanskrit, the older in 
many cases the passage, but no absolute criterion is possible. 
From the point of view of doctrine the work yields all but 
nothing of importance. 

The Lalitavistara } which also was originally of the Sarvasti- 
vada school, gives a biography, of the Buddha which has been 
altered in the sense of the Mahayana development of Buddhism. 
The book is full of miracles, including the tales which have been 
asserted to have spread to the west of the falling down of the 
statues before the young child when he visited the temple, and 
of his explaining to the teacher the sixty-four kinds of writing, 
including those of the Chinese and the Huns. In style the work 
is as much of a patchwork as in substance. It is written in 
prose in Sanskrit with verse portions in mixed Sanskrit ; these 
normally do not carry on the prose account, but run parallel 
with it, giving it in brief form. The ballads of this sort are often 
clearly old, as shown by comparison with the Pali tradition as in 
the case of the Asita legend (vii), the Bimbisara story (xvi), the 
dialogue between the Buddha and Mara (xviii), but the prose 
also is sometimes used in old matter, as in the version of the 
sermon at Benares (xxvi), while among the verse portions occur 
later work, where such elaborate metres as Qardulavikridita and 
Vasantatilaka are used. The date of the text is quite uncertain ; 
it was rendered into Tibetan in the ninth century and was well 
known to the artists of Boro Bodur in Java (850-900). Its spirit 
of reverence^ of the Buddha corresponds to the artistic revolution 
of the Gandharan art which reveals the portrait of the Buddha, 

1 Ed. S. Lefmann, Halle, 1903-8 ; trans. F. Foncaux, AMG. vi and xix. See 
F. Weller, Zum Lalitavistara (1915). 
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whereas the older tradition of Sanchi and Bharhut showed 
symbols only of the blessed one, and the work may in the main 
belong to the period from the second century A. D. 

Afvaghosa’s works have already been considered in their 
aspects as epics and lyrics or as the application of the tale to 
moral and religious ends. The Mahayanagraddhotpdda} if it be 
really his, is more simply philosophical and develops a very com- 
plex system of thought in which the influence of the Brahmanical 
absolute appears distinctly operative, Avadanas are numerous 
both individually and in collections ; in addition to the Avaddna - 
gataka and Divy avaddna, already mentioned, there are the 
Dvavihgatyavadana? a collection of twenty-two tales in prose 
with verses inserted ; the Bhadrakalpavadana , 3 * thirty-four legends 
in verse ; the VratavadanamdlaP a collection of legends to 
explain certain ritual vows; and in Kavya style the Avadana- 
kalpalata 5 * of the polymath Ksemendra of Kashmir, the one 
hundred and eighth tale being added by his son Somendra, who 
also provides an introduction. As usual in Ksemendra, his version 
is valuable for matter, not form. 

Of the Mahayana Sutras proper the Saddharmapundarlka 6 
occupies the most prominent place. It displays throughout the 
ideal of the Bodhisattva and luxuriates in the glorification of 
the Buddha as a being of ineffable glory and might. It appears 
possible that originally it was written in mixed Sanskrit verses 
with short prose passages interspersed ; but, as we have it, it is 
in prose with mixed Sanskrit verse sections in the older chapters, 
while in xxi-xxvi, in which the worship of Bodhisattvas is 
inculcated, we have prose only ; the comparative lateness of these 
chapters is confirmed by the Chinese version made before 316, 
which has them out of place as appendices. The work as a whole 
need not date before A.D. %oo and is not likely to be much 
earlier. It contains, among other legends, the tale of the father 7 
whose son lived as a beggar in his house but was enriched by his 

1 Trans. T. Suzuki, Chicago, 1900. 

3 Mitra, Nop. Buddh. Lit., pp. 85 ff. ; on the language, see Turner, JRAS. 1913, 

pp. 389 ff. 

8 Later than Ksemendra acc. to S. d’Oldenburg, JRAS. 1893, pp. 33 1 * ff* 

* Mitra, op. cit. y pp. 102 ff., 221 ff., 375 ff, 

8 Ed. BI. 1888 ff. 8 Ed. BB. x. 1908 ff. ; trans. SBE. xxi. 

7 Cf. Poussin, Botiddhisme , pp. 317 ff. 
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father on his deathbed, a parable of how the Buddha gradually 
draws mankind to him, which has been unwisely compared with 
the biblical tale of the son who was lost and was found. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokite£vara, the subject of chapter xxiv 
of the Saddharmapundarika, is also the hero of the Avalo - 
kitefvaragunakarandavyuha , which exists in a prose version and 
a version in verse, which is, doubtless, the younger and which 
recognizes an Adi Buddha or creator god. One form of the 
Sutra was rendered into Chinese in A.D. 370, but the date of 
either of the extant texts is uncertain. It contains the story 
of the visit of Avalokite$vara to the abode of the dead, which 
has been compared with the legend of Nikodemos whence it 
could, doubtless, have been derived. The paradise of Amitabha 
and himself are glorified in the Sukhavafivyuha } which exists in 
a longer version and in a shorter, apparently derived from the 
longer text. The Amitayurdhyanasutra , 2 * extant in a Chinese 
version, explains how by meditation on the god to attain this 
paradise ; versions of the Sukhavafivyuha were made in China 
before A.D. 170 and the three texts are the foundation of two 
Japanese sects, the Jd-do-shu and Shin-shu. Another heaven, 
that of Padmottara, is described in the Karunapundarika? 
rendered into Chinese before a. d. 6co. The worship of Manju^ri 
is recorded in the Avatansakasutra 4 or Gandav)fdha i rendered 
into Chinese by a. D. 430, and the chief work of the Ke-gon sect 
of Japan. 

Of more philosophical content is the Lahkavatarasutra 6 in 
which nihilistic and idealistic doctrines are found, but the work is 
useless for chronological conclusions, as it refers to the Guptas 
and to barbarians who succeed them, and so cannot have been 
composed as we have it before c. A. D. 600, though one version 
was made into Chinese in 443. The Dafabhumifvara Mahdydna • 
sutra 6 deals with the ten stages to Buddhahood, and was trans- 
lated by 400. The Samadkiraja 1 deals with meditation. The 
Suvarnaprabhasa 8 again, though in.high repute in Nepal, Tibet, 
and Mongolia, is a work of inferior type, including many 

1 Ed. Oxford, 1883 ; trans. SBE. xlix. a Trans. SBE. xlix, 

* Ed* Calcutta, 1898. 4 Wintemitz, GIL. H. 24a. 

5 Ed. Calcutta, 1900 ; London, 1925. « Mitra, Nep , Buddh* lit., pp. 81 ff. 

7 Mitra, op. ciL , pp. 207-2 r. « Ed. Calcutta, 1898, 
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Dharanls, spell formulae, and inclining to the nature of a Tantra ; 
it was translated into Chinese in the sixth century. In the 
Rastrapalapariprccha } translated before 618, we find an interest- 
ing satire on the laxity of contemporary Buddhism, then waning 
in strength ; the work is written in poor Sanskrit with verses 
in Prakrit and still worse Sanskrit. 

The quintessence of the new doctrine is also given in the 
numerous Prajndpdramitas , of which we have versions of from 
700 to 100,000 (Jlokas, 1 2 3 i. e. units of thirty-two syllables in length 
in prose. These merely assert that intelligence, the highest of 
the perfections, Paramitas, of the Buddha consists in the recog- 
nition of the vacuity, Qunyata, of everything. The most 
famous is the Vajracchedika , s diamond-cutter, which spread over 
Central Asia, 4 China, and Japan, in which it serves with the 
Prajndpdramitdkrdaya as the chief texts of the Shin-gon sect. 

The views expressed in the Prajndpdramitas are far better 
brought out in the Madhyamikasutra 5 * * of Nagarjuna, who seems 
to have been a Brahmin, perhaps from southern India, who was 
converted to Buddhism. His nihilistic or negativistic doctrine 
accepts, as does the Vedanta, two truths, the higher which ends 
in the vacuity of all conceptions owing to self-contradiction, and 
the lower which allows for ordinary life. He may be placed as 
a later contemporary of A£vaghosa. His own comment exists 
in Tibetan, as do those of Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka ; that 
of Caridraklrti of the seventh century A. D. is extant in Sanskrit 
To NagSrjuna are attributed also a D karma samgr aka* a collec- 
tion of technical terms, and a Suhrllekha extant in Tibet. Of 
Aryadeva we have already spoken. 

The Vijnanavada school is represented by Asariga's Bodhi- 
saitvabhumi , part of the Y bgdcarabkumifdstra? and the Mahayd - 
nasiiirdlamkdra 8 in verse with comment. His brother Vasubandhu 
wrote the Gathdsamgraha and the A bhidharmako$a 9 of which 

1 Ed. L. Finot, BB. ii. 1901. 

2 Ed. BI. 190a ff. Trans, before 405. Astasakasrikdy BI. 1888. 

3 Ed. Oxford, 1881 ; trans. SBE. xlix. 

4 Leuraann, Zur nordarischen Sprache , pp. 56 ff., 84 fif. 

B Ed z dela Valtte Pouasin, BB. iv. 8 Ed. Oxfotd, 1885. 

7 U. Wogihata, Asangds Bodhisattvabhumi (1908). 

* Ed. and trans. S. L£vi, Paris, 1907-11. 

* Trans, de la Valine Poussin, 1918 ff. 
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we have Yaijomitra’s Vyakhya in Sanskrit, and which is one of 
the most important sources of our knowledge of the tenets of the 
Sarvastivadin and other schools of the Hlnayana. When con- 
verted to the Mahayana, he wrote many commentaries ; one 
short poem in Karikas has been rendered from Tibetan. His 
Paramarthasaptati is an attack on the Samkhya system. Of 
Candragomin’s many works we have only a poem, and (pantideva 
is the author of a Qiksasamuccaya} valuable for its large number 
of citations, written in prose, which shows none of the real ability 
of his BodJticaryavaiara. 

The Stotras of Buddhism have already been mentioned ; the 
Dharanls, spells of all kinds, appear to have been used early, for 
they occur in Chinese versions of the fourth century ; sometimes 
they appear collected into groups as in the Meghasutra. Even 
philosophic doctrines were condensed to this shape as in the 
Prajnaparamitahrdayasutra’ 1 2, * 4 preserved since 609 in Japan. In 
such uses we are in full touch with ordinary Hinduism and still 
more is the case with the Tantras which either deal with ritual 
and ceremony or with Yoga. The former are innocuous, and are 
comparable with Hindu ritual treatises; of this kind is the 
Adikarmaprcidipa? The latter include magic, eroticism, and 
mysticism in the usual Tantra manner; they include the Kdla - 
cakra which knows of Mecca ; the Mahakala , which teaches how 
to find hidden treasure, win a wife, make a foe mad, or kill him ; 
the Tathdgatagzihyaka , which enjoins even the eating of the 
flesh of elephants, horses, and dogs, and intercourse with Candala 
girls ; the Mahju^rimulatantra , which prophesies the advent of 
Nagarjuna, and the Samvarodaya , which is Qaiva in tone. To 
Nagarjuna are actually attributed five of the six sections of the 
Paitcakramaf but, as one is ascribed to Qakyamitra, who is prob- 
ably to be dated c, A. D. 850, we may reject the identification 
with the great philosopher. The form of these works is as 
unsatisfactory as their contents, but it is idle to deny their in- 
fluence ; the Shin-gon sect in Japan rests on Tantras. 


1 Ed. C. Bendall, BB. i. 1903 ; trans. London, 1933. 

2 Ed. Oxford, 1884. 

* de la Vall6e Poussin, Bouddhhmt (1898), pp. 1 7 7 ff. 

4 de la Valine Poussin, Ptudes (1896). 
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Dharntaparlksa , have been noted above. There must be mentioned 
numerous Caritras, legends of saints, some in Sanskrit, and even 
Puranas, including the Harivah$apurdna (784) of Jinasena, and the 
Adipurdna of another Jinasena, whose pupil, Gunabhadra, wrote 
the continuation, the U ttarapurana^ giving the lives of the Tlrtha- 
karas after R.sabha. A further continuation was made by 
Lokasena in 898. Much later is the Q atrumjayamdkdtmya, , a 
panegyric of mount Qatrumjaya, in fourteen cantos of epic style. 
The Padmapurana of Ravisena is ascribed to c. A. D. 660. 

The Jain contribution to philosophy, so far as it was original, 
lies in the effort to solve the contrast between what is abiding 
and what passes away by insisting that there is an abiding 
reality, which, however, is constantly enduring change, a doctrine 
which in logic is represented by the famous Syadvada, which 
essentially consist of the assertion that in one sense something 
may be asserted, while in another it may be denied. But any 
serious development of metaphysics was prevented by the neces- 
sity of accepting as given the Jain traditional philosophy which 
could not be rationalized. 

9. Carvdkas or Lokayatas 

Materialists existed, we need not doubt, in early India, though 
curiously enough efforts have been made 1 to explain away the 
Lokayata philosophy, which is condemned by Buddhists and 
Brahmins alike, as simply in origin a popular philosophy of 
common sense. No books of these materialists have been 
allowed to come down to us, and we have merely summaries of 
their doctrines by their opponents, from which we learn that they 
endeavoured to prove the birth of spirit from matter by analogies 
from chemistry, and contended that as this was the origin of the 
body, so, when it dissolved in death, the spirit ceased to be. 
They, therefore, commended only the pleasures of the body, 
ridiculing the doctrine of the reward to be reaped in heaven by 
those who sacrifice and give presents to greedy and fraudu- 
lent priests whose Vedas and ceremonies they condemned as being 
merely tricky means of livelihood. We need not doubt that 
works were current, under the name of Brhaspati, who had an 

1 Jacobi, GGA. 1919, p. 33, 
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evil repute among the orthodox as the teacher of the Asuras, the 
demon foes of the gods, and from one or other of these may come 
the few phrases which can be ascribed more or less safely to the 
school. 1 2 The term Carvaka applied to it may have been due to 
a teacher of that name, or be an abusive nickname from a famous 
infidel, not necessarily a member of the school. But the oblivion 
of its writings probably does not correspond at all to the actual 
importance it enjoyed. 

io. Historians of Philosophy 

A history of Indian philosophy was never attempted in India ; 
the most that was achieved was the grouping of systems by 
reason of their similarities, and accounts of contending views 
based on the desire to prove by this means the superiority of 
some doctrine or other. The common view of six systems, 
grouped in pairs, Purvamlmansa and Vedanta, Samkhya and 
Yoga, and Nyaya and Vai*9esika, and treated as orthodox, 
because they accept the Veda as authoritative, is certainly not 
early, though a sketch of these six is found in Siddharsi’s Upami - 
tibhavaprapanca katha (A. D. 906). Haribhadra’s Saddarganasam- 
uccaya * of the eighth century, deals with Buddhist views, Nyaya, 
Samkhya, Vai^esika, and Purvamlmansa as well as Jain meta- 
physics, and very shortly with the Carvaka views ; thus suggest- 
ing that the number six was traditional but not rigidly fixed 
in significance. In the Sarvadarganasiddhantasamgraka , 3 which 
is erroneously ascribed to Qankara, we find accounts of the Loka- 
yatika, the Jain system, the Buddhist schools, Madhyamikas, 
Yogacaras, Sautrantikas, and Vaibhasikas, Vai^esika, Nyaya, 
Purvamlmansa — according to Prabhakara and Kumarila, Sam- 
khya, Patanjali, Vedavyasa, that is the Mahabharata , and 
Vedanta, which is the author’s own view. The date is dubious, 
but the Bhagavata Pur ana is known while Ramanuja is ignored, 
and the alleged 4 allusion to the Turks is uncertain. Later prob- 
ably is the well-known Sarvadarganasamgraha , which deals with 

1 Hillebrandt, Festschrift Kuhn , pp. 14 ff. ; ERE. viii. 403 f. 

2 Ed. L. Snali, BI. 1905 ff. 

5 Ed. and trans. M. Rangacarya, Madras, 1910. 

* Jacobi, DLZ. 1921, p. 724. Contrast Liebich, DLZ. 1922, pp. 100 f. 

K k 3 
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the systems arranged from the point of view of relative error. 
The Carvakas are followed by the Buddhists, Jains, Ramanuja — 
a very palpable hit at a rival school, various £aiva schools, 
Vaigesika, Nyaya, Purvamirnahsa, followed by a grammatical 
school ascribed to Panini, Sarhkhya, and Yoga. The chapter on 
Vedanta seems not to be part of the original work, but to have 
been added later, conceivably by the father of the author if we 
take him to be Madhava , 1 son of Sayana, not his brother, though 
this view is only conjectural and to Sayana himself the work is 
sometimes attributed. The date is the fourteenth century, in the 
latter part. Of unknown author and date is the Sarvamata - 
samgraha? which sets three Vedic schools against three non- 
Vedic, describes Jain, Buddhist, and materialist views, and then 
sets out Vaigesika and Nyaya as Tarka; the theistic and 
atheistic Samkhya ; and Mimansa and Vedanta as Mimansa. 

1 1 . Greece and Indian Philosophy 

Parallels between Indian and Greek philosophy are well worth 
drawing, but it may be doubted whether it is wise thence to pro- 
ceed to deduce borrowing on either side. The parallelism of 
Vedanta and the Eleatics and Plato is worth notice, but it is no 
more than that, and the claim that Pythagoras learned his philo- 
sophic ideas from India though widely accepted rests on extremely 
weak foundations . 3 The attempt to prove a wide influence of the 
Sarhkhya on Greece depends in part in the belief in the very 
early date of the Samkhya, and if, as we have seen, this is dubious, 
it is impossible to assert that the possibility of influence on Hera- 
kleitos, Empedokles, Anaxagoras, Demokritos, and Epikuros is 
undeniable. But what is certain is that there is no such convincing 
similarity in any detail as to raise these speculations beyond the 
region of mere guesswork. An influence of Indian thought on 
the Gnostics 4 and Neoplatonists may be held to be more likely, 

1 Cf. R. Narasimbachar, IA. xlv. 1 ff., 17#. But this is not proved, and Sayana’s 
son’s name is Mayana. The text is ed. Calcutta, 1908; AnSS. 51, 1906; Poona, 
1934; trans. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, London, 1894. 

2 Ed. TSS. 62, 1918. 

3 See Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 1 chap, xxix ; JR AS. 1909, pp. 
579 & 

4 Cf. Kennedy, JRAS. 1907, pp, 477 ff. ; Legge, Forerunners md Rivals of Chris* 
tianity 1 ii ; I. Scheftelowitz, Die Entsiehung der manichdischen Religion (193a); 
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and it would be unjust to rule it out of court. But it is essential 
to note that Neoplatonism is clearly a legitimate and natural 
development of Greek philosophy, and that what there is in it 
similar to Indian thought can be easily explained from Greek 
philosophy ; striking similarity of detail is lacking, for what has 
been adduced is clearly far from convincing, and in part cannot 
be proved to have existed in India before it is found in Greece. 
The case of the Gnostics 1 is more obscure, and is complicated by 
the fact that in Persia Indian doctrine doubtless had considerable 
influence, but it is extremely difficult to assign to India views 
which may not have been originated in Persia or Asia Minor. 
It may be tempting to trace the doctrine of the Aion to the 
Brahmanical speculations regarding the year which is identified 
with Prajapati, but ideas of this kind may just as well have been 
Iranian as Indian, and be part of the heritage of the Indians and 
Iranians. We reach, in fact, in such speculations a region in 
which really effective means of proof are wanting. Nor is it 
possible to say more in favour of the suggestions so often made 
to find in Greece the origin of Indian logic or strong influences 
on its development , 2 or again the source of the atomic doctrine 
which is accepted by the Jains and the Va^esika school. We 
may regard such influences as reasonable, but we must admit 
that real proof is wanting. If India borrowed, she had the power 
to give her indebtedness a distinctive character of its own, and a 
certain argument against indebtedness can be drawn from cases 
in which Indian borrowing is undoubted ; the proof of it as 
regards astronomy and astrology is perfectly convincing, and we 
may doubt whether, if borrowing were real as regards philosophy, 
it would be so effectively concealed. 

The' effort, however, has been made with special emphasis in 
the case of Buddhist legends, as we find them both in Pali and San- 
skrit texts, to prove derivation of events in the gospels, including 
the apocryphal gospels from India. The argument is also sup- 
ported by hagiographic legends, beyond all by the tale of Barlaam 

L 6 vi, RHR. xxiii. 45 ff. ; E. de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisms (1925) ; Wesendonk, 
Urmmsck und Seele in d. iron . Oberlieferung (1925) ; L. Troja, Die Dreiuhn und 
die Zwolf im Traktat Pclliot (1925) ; F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees 
(193 5) ; Festgabe Garde , pp. 74—7- 

1 Cf. Weber, SBA. 1890, p. 925 ; on Basilides, Kennedy, JR AS. 1903, pp. 377 ff. 

* C£ S. C. Vidyabhusana, JRAS. 1918, pp. 469 ff. ; Indian Logic , op. 497 ff* 
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and Josaphat, for it is generally admitted that the Bodhisattva is 
the figure whence Josaphat is derived. But the parallel of the 
legends is clearly very small beyond the presence of this figure, and 
the late date of the story renders it extremely probable that India 
was only remotely concerned . 1 The figure of the Bodhisattva 
was most probably taken up by Persian thought in Mahomedan 
times, made into a typical Sufi, taken thence to Bagdad and 
Syria, where under Christian hands it was converted into a saint. 
Other cases are far less plausible ; 2 the man-eating monster 
Christophoros cannot fairly be compared with the Bodhisattva- 
bearing Brahmadatta ; the figures in their respective legends 
have little in common, and it becomes necessary to suppose that 
the idea was transferred through pictorial delineations misunder- 
stood, while the Christophoros legend can be explained as a 
variant of the Marchen of the stronger — the effort to find out 
who is the strongest of all — and conjectural explanations of 
names. Similarly, the attempt to parallel the legend of Placidas 
who becomes the holy Eustachios as the outcome of pursuing 
a deer, loses and finds again his wife and children, by a combina- 
tion of a Jataka of a deer which brings about the conversion of 
a king, of a woman who lost her children, and the sufferings of 
the hero of the Vessantara Jataka is clearly fallacious. The 
essential parts of the legends belong to the realm of myth or 
Marchen, and for borrowing there is no real evidence. 

Nor is the case better with gospel narratives . 3 The birth of 
Christ from a virgin is not comparable with that of the Buddha, 
whose mother is never in early texts represented as a virgin, the 
miracles attending both his birth and death are commonplaces of 
the appearance of the great, be they divine or semihuman. Even 
the temptation by Mara is ethnic or Indo-European, as the 
temptation of Ahura by the evil spirit in Zoroastrianism shows. 

1 See Gunter , Buddha, pp. 32 ff. Cf. Kuhn, Barlaam and Joasaph (1894). 

2 Gunter, op. at., pp. 8 ff. ; Kennedy, JRAS. 1917, pp. 213 ff., 504 ff. 

3 Giinter, op. cit., pp. 74 ff. Cf. Winternitz, GIL. ii. 377 ff.; Garbe, Indien und 
das C hristentum ; Kennedy, JRAS. 1917, pp. 508 ff., who argues for borrowing from 
the west, both as regards Buddha’s youth and the young K?sna, and makes out 
a plausible case, without proving it. For parallelism in the duration of gestation 
(ten months), the tree motif (Leto and Apollo), speech on birth (Zoroaster’s laugh 
and Vergil’s Eclogue), see Printz, ZDMG. lxxix. 1 19 fF. For the* evidence of Art — 
Greek influence but later Indian reaction, see Foucher, VArt Grico-Bouddkiquc, ii. 
564 ft, 787 ff. 
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The legend of the statues which in Egypt are broken before the 
young Christ is clearly a fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah ; in 
the Lalitavistara they merely bow in respect, for the Buddha is 
not come to end the being of the gods, who are less than he, but 
not false. Similarly, the cleverness of the Child Christ and of the 
Buddha in explaining the alphabet is a common idea, and the 
treatment of the two by their teachers is quite unlike; that of 
the Buddha bows in respect before him, that of the Christ strikes 
him; and falls before him only because he is cursed by his charge. 
There is an equal discrepancy between the obedience of the 
beasts of the wild to the Christ Child and the Buddha’s benevo- 
lence towards them ; the distinction corresponds to a difference 
in psychology of the minds of the peoples. It is the parallelism 
of the human mind again that explains why the palm-tree bends 
on the journey to Egypt to feed Mary, and in the Vessantara 
Jataka the hapless family is similarly nourished. The sleep of 
nature at the birth of the Buddha and of Christ is an old motif, 
that of the magic slumber which reappears in the whole cycle of 
tales of the sleeping beauty. Ethnic also are the seven steps of 
the young Buddha in the Lalitavistara and of the mother-to-be 
of Christ. The miracle of the loaves and fishes has been com- 
pared with the feeding of 500 monks by the Buddha, but these 
magic foods are commonplaces. The legend of Peter’s walking 
on the water has a Buddhist parallel, but in this case the evidence 
in time is much in favour of the priority of the Christian tale. 
Similarly, the widow’s mite is not paralleled until late in India, 
and there is very little real resemblance between the two versions 
of the son who was lost and was found. Great stress has been 
laid on the parallel between the legend of Simeon and that of 
Asita, but this seems quite unjustified ; the divergences are great, 
and there seems something peculiarly natural in the conception 
in either case, testifying to the similarity of the human mind. 1 . 
Still less can one take seriously the mere fact that the young 
Buddha was found in deep meditation while the young Christ 
stayed in the temple to talk to the teachers ; the difference in 
the action is characteristic of the divergence of two civilizations. 

1 Cf. O. Wecker, Christus und Buddha y pp. 15 ff. ; K. Beth, DLZ, 1915, p. 898. 
Kennedy (JRAS. 1917, pp. 523 ff.) holds that the Asita legend is later than the 
Christian. 
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Equally slight is the connexion between the declaration by 
a woman of Mary’s blessedness and the similar assertion made of 
the mother of the Buddha, apart from the fact that the western 
tale is here far older, and, if an angel or spirit is to aid the Lord 
or the Buddha, it is purely natural that it should be when either 
is fasting. Similarly in the legends of Buddhist, Jain, and Brah- 
min saints and those of Christian holy men 1 there are constant 
parallelisms arising from the very nature of the ascetic life with 
its exaggerated virtues, its hatred of sin, and its constant absorp- 
tion in the effort to avoid sin. We find thus instances of sudden 
and complete conversions ; of evil men, like the robber Anguli- 
mala, who become most holy ; of the efforts of women to seduce 
the saint; even of women who seek to lead as men the ascetic 
life ; of selling oneself into slavery for the sake of others ; of the 
sacrifice of an eye to stay the love of the flesh ; of the conversion 
of a Brahmin by realization that the god to whom he was about 
to sacrifice could not even protect the destined victim, and so on. 
For coincidence in thought among different peoples great allow- 
ances must be made ; between the Taoist Chuang Tse of the 
fourth century B, c. and Calderon and Shakespeare curious and 
illuminating coincidences have been pointed out, which cannot be 
accounted for by borrowing . 2 

1 Cf. Gunter, op. cit. } chap. ii. 

a Cf. A. Forke, Die indischcn Miirckcn > pp. 46 ff. ; cf. Kennedy, JRAS. 1917, 
p. 216, n. 1. 
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MEDICINE 

i. The Development of Indian Medicine 

W E have in the Vedic literature abundant evidence of 
the magic which precedes or accompanies in simple 
peoples the practice of medical art. The belief in demons 
of disease which dominates the Atharvaveda and the ritual 
text-books is preserved through Indian medicine, for one of 
its topics is the treatment of diseases derived from this source. 
Anatomy had begun to be studied , 1 possibly as a result of the 
constant slaughter of victims by the priests for the animal 
offering ; we have also knowledge of Vedic ideas of embryology 
and hygiene. Late tradition recognizes the Ayurveda, also called 
Vaidyafastra, science of the doctor par excellence , as a Upariga 
of the Atharvaveda and ascribes to it eight topics, major surgery, 
minor surgery, healing of disease, demonology, children's diseases, 
toxicology, elixirs, and aphrodisiacs. Patarijali proves the early 
cultivation of the science in Sanskrit by mentioning Vaidyaka 
along with the Angas and Itihasa, Purana, and Vakovakya. 
Moreover, we have many names of ancient sages who gave 
instruction, Atreya, Ka^yapa, Harita, Agnive$a, and Bheda, but, 
though Samhitas occur attributed to these worthies, we can be 
reasonably certain that they are generally not original works. 
It is, indeed, probable, though not exactly proved, that in the 
earliest period of literary compositions on medicine works were 
styled Tantras or Kalpas and took the form of monographs on 
special topics and not of Samhitas, which are comprehensive 
treatises covering a wide range of topics. Atreya is of these 
sages the one usually declared to have been the founder of the 
science, but Canakya also is credited with writing on medicine . 2 


* Qatapatha Brahmana, x. 5. 4. 13 *, xii. 3. 2. 3f. ; A tkarvavcda, x. 2. See 
J. Jolly, Median (1901); Girindranath Mukhopadhyay, History of Indian Medicine 
and Surgical Instruments of the Hindus ^ whose views are, however, often unacceptable. 
3 C . Zachariae, WZKM. xxviii. 206 f. ; he is known to Arabic writers as Sanaq. 
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Buddhist tradition talks of Jlvaka, who studied under Atreya 
and was an expert on children’s diseases; the Vinaya Pitaka 1 
and other texts show a wide knowledge of elementary medicine, 
surgical instruments, the use of hot baths, and so forth. It was, 
of course, inevitable that living as they did in communities the 
Buddhists had early to consider the tendance of their sick 
members. 2 


2. The Older Samhitas 

The oldest of the extant Samhitas is generally held to be that 
ascribed to Caraka, who according to tradition was the physician 
of Kaniska, whose wife he helped in a critical case. Unhappily 
we cannot tell the value of such stories when they come to us at 
a late date. Further, we know from the text itself 3 that it is not, 
as we have it, Caraka’s work, for it was revised by one Drdhabala, 
who admits to having added the last two chapters and to having 
written 17 out of 28 or 30 chapters of book vi. Drdhabala, who 
was a Kashmirian, son of Kapilabala, is ascribed to the eighth 
or ninth century, and in addition to his more substantial work 
he revised and altered the text, which, moreover, has come down 
to us in a very unsatisfactory form. The work does not claim to 
be original ; it appears to have been a revision of a number of 
Tantras on special topics written by Agnive$a; pupil of Punar- 
vasu Atreya and fellow student of Bheda or Bhela, whose 
Samhita is on that ground asserted by some to be older than 
that of Caraka. As we have it, part i, Sutrasthana, deals with 
remedies, diet, the duties of a doctor ; ii, Nidanasthana, is con- 
cerned with the eight chief diseases; iii, Vimanasthana, with 
general pathology and medical studies it contains a statement 
of the regulations laid down for the conduct of the newly fledged 
student : he is to give his whole energies to his work, even if his 
own life is at stake, never to do harm to a patient, never to 
entertain evil thoughts as to his wife or goods, to be grave and 
restrained in demeanour, to devote himself in word, thought, and 
deed to the healing of his charge, not to report outside affairs of 
the house, and to be careful to say nothing to a patient likely to 

1 Mahdvagga , vi. 1-14; Majjhimanikaya , 101 and 105. 

3 Cf. Takakusu, I-tsing , pp. 130 ff,, 222 ff. ; Jolly, ZDMG. lvi. 565 

5 . Trans. Calcutta, 1890-1911 ; often ed. 
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retard recovery. The (parlrasthana (iv) deals with anatomy and 
embryology; Indriyasthana (v) with diagnosis and prognosis; 
Cikitsasthana (vi) with special therapy; and the Kalpa- and 
Siddhi-sthanas (vii and viii) with general therapy. Caraka, 
however, as we have him is more than an author on medicine; 
he gives us information of a considerable number of points of 
philosophy and develops a form of Samkhya which has erroneously 
been regarded as old, whereas there is nothing to show that it is 
not a comparatively late addition to the text. He is familiar 
also with Nyaya and Vaifesika views, which suggests no early 
date. 1 2 The form of the work is prose interspersed with verses, 
and it has no very ancient appearance, perhaps owing to the 
work of Drdhabala. We know that it was rendered at a fairly 
early date into Persian, and that an Arabic translation was 
made c . 800. 

Sufruta is equally famous with Caraka, and he is named with 
Atreya and Harlta in the Bower Manuscript, while the Maha - 
bharata 2 represents him to be a son of Vi?vamitra, and Nagar- 
juna 3 is credited with having worked over his text. Moreover, 
like Caraka, he won fame beyond India, for in the ninth and 
tenth centuries he was renowned both in Cambodia in the east 
and Arabia in the west. But his text also is not definitely 
assured until we have, as in the case of Caraka, the commentary 
of Cakrapanidatta in the eleventh century. We know of the 
older comments of Jaiyyata and Gayadasa, and Cakrapanidatta 
is supplemented by the comment of Dallana 4 * of the thirteenth 
century. We have also a revised text of Su?ruta prepared by 
Candrata on the basis of the commentary of Jaiyyata. 6 

The Samhita begins with a Sutrasthana, which deals with 
general questions and makes out that Su^ruta’s teacher was king 
Divodasa of Benares, an incorporation of Dhanvantari, physician 
of the gods. In Nidanasthana (ii) pathology is developed; 

1 Dasgupta (Ind. Phil., i« 280 ff.) seeks to prove Caraka early (c. a. D. 80), but, even 
if the contemporaneity with Kaniska asserted in China (L£vi, I A. xxxii. 282 ; "WZKM. 
xi. 164) is real, the date of our text is dubious. On Drdhabala see Hoernle, Osteology , 
p. x 1 ; JRAS. 1908, pp. 997 ff. ; 1909, pp. 857 ff. 

2 xiii. 4. 55. 3 Cordier, Ricentts Dtcouvertes, p. 12. 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1891. See Hoernle, JRAS. 1906, pp. 28$ ff. ; Jolly, ZDMG. lviii. 

1 1 4 ff. ; lx. 403 ff. 

« Eggeling, IOC. i. 928. Trans. Calcutta, 1907-16. 
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£arirasthana (iii) covers anatomy and embryology ; Cikitsa- 
sthana (iv) therapeutics ; Kalpasthana (v), toxicology ; and the 
Uttaratantra, which is clearly a later addition, supplements 
the work. The view of Hoernle 1 that even this later book is as 
old as Caraka and the Bhela Samhitd appears to be quite un- 
tenable, for it rests on his erroneous view that the anatomical 
views of Su9ruta were known to the author of the Qatapatha 
Brdhmana , a view which has been disproved . 2 It is of interest 
to note the high standard demanded from a doctor by Sufruta ; 
the introduction of the student is based on the formal initiation 
of a youth as a member of the twice-born ; he is made to circum- 
ambulate a fire, and a number of instructions are given to him, 
including purity of body and life ; he is to wear a red garment — 
an idea with many parallels ; his nails and hair are to be cut 
short ; he is to treat as if they were his kith and kin, holy men, 
friends, neighbours, the widow and the orphan, the poor and 
travellers, but to deny his skill to hunters, bird-catchers, out- 
castes, and sinners. 

The Bhela Samhitd 3 is preserved in a single, very defective 
manuscript. It contains the same divisions as the Caraka Sam- 
hitd, and what is preserved is mainly in Qlokas, with a limited 
amount of prose. Where comparison with the Caraka Samhitd 
is possible, there seems no doubt that the Bhela , which knows 
Su9ruta, presents an inferior tradition. As regards osteology 
Hoernle 4 * holds that a third version of the system of Atreya, in 
addition to those of Caraka and Bhela, is to be found in the 
Ydjhavalkya and Visnu Snirtis and the Visnudharmottara and 
Agni Pur anas, but the provenance of this list in Ydjhavalkya 
must be regarded as uncertain in the extreme. Moreover, the 
conclusion drawn by Hoernle as to the original’ account of 
Atreya and its relations to these later versions must be held to 
be vitiated by an excessive number of suggested corrections 
resting on modern knowledge of the true number and kinds of 
bones in the human body . 6 


1 Hoernle, Osteology , pp. 8 ff- 2 Keith, ZDMG. lxii. 136 ff, 

8 Ed. Calcutta, 1921 ; Hoernle, op* cit pp. 37 ff. ; Bower MS pp. 54 ff. 

4 Op . cit., pp. 40 ff. 

1 A A'afyapa Samhitd is also known, of uncertain date; Hamprasad, Report /, 

p. 9. So there are H&rita or Atreya , and Apvina texts. 
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3 . The Medical Tracts in the Bower Manuscript 

We attain a certain measure of certainty as regards date in 
regard to the tracts on medicine which form part of the contents 
of the manuscript from Kashgar known by the name of its dis- 
coverer in 1890. 1 Palaeographically it can be referred with fair 
certainty to the fourth century A. D., and in the first of its seven 2 
treatises one tract 3 deals with garlic (laguna) and its valuable 
qualities for prolonging life ; a second gives also a recipe for an 
elixir to secure a thousand years of life, and discusses eye- 
washes and eye-salves with many other topics. Another text (iii) 
gives fourteen recipes for external and internal application, while 
great importance attaches to the Navanitaka (ii), which by its 
title proclaims itself the cream of former treatises. Divided into 
sixteen sections it gives information regarding powders, decoc- 
tions, oils, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, and other recipes, including a 
treatise on children's diseases which often is cited and preserved 
in manuscript in varied forms. The treatises are written in verse, 
not seldom the more elaborate metres being used, and this 
peculiarity is preserved not rarely in later recipes. The advantage, 
it may be surmised, of this proceeding was that, as the syllables 
were fixed in number and length, it was possible to ensure in 
some measure the correctness of important recipes. 

Among the authors cited are Atreya, Ksarapani, Jatukarna, 
Para^ara, Bheda, and Harlta, all sons of Punarvasu Atreya, but 
Caraka is not mentioned, though Su^uta’s name occurs. This, 
however, is no evidence against use of the Caraka Samhitd 3 which 
may be regarded as certain, for Atreya ranked as the teacher of 
Caraka, and the pupil, therefore, was covered by the teacher’s 
name. The Bhela Samhita is also used. 

The language of the Bower Manuscript 4 is of a peculiar 


1 Hoernle, The Bower Manuscript (1914). 

2 Parts I-III are medical, IV and V on Pdgakakevali , cubomancy, VI and VII 
Mahamayurt Vicfydrajnz, a charm against snake-bite. 

3 Forty-three verses with eighteen or nineteen metres, including Anpacchanda- 
sika, (Jardulavikridita, Suvadana, Prthv!, Var^asthavila, Mandakranta, Pramanika, 
Pramitaksara, To {aka, Sragdhara, Sudha, MalinI, QalinI, MattaraayOra, Knsnmi- 
talatavellita. The other parts nse few metres save the (Jloka, Arya, and Tristubh forms. 

4 Prakritisms are rare in Parts I and III, very common in IV-VII. 
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character, being popular Sanskrit heavily affected by Prakritisms, 
suggesting comparison with the mixed dialect of Buddhist San- 
skrit, which it may resemble in being an effort to write Sanskrit 
by persons used to writing in Prakrit. A barbarous Sanskrit is 
found also in medical formulae discovered in Eastern Turkestan, 
accompanied by a version in an Iranian dialect . 1 It must, of 
course, be remembered that doctors were often men of a restricted 
culture who could not be expected to be familiar with the niceties 
of Sanskrit, a phenomenon seen far more strongly in the works 
on architecture. 


4. Later Medical Works 

Indian tradition traces Vagbhata as the third of the great 
names of medical science, not without recognition that he is later 
than Su$ruta. Two writers of this name must be distinguished, 
though both claim the same parentage in their works, the 
Astdhgasamgraka 2 * and the Astangahrdayasamhita * as we have 
them. The elder Vagbhata, Vrddha Vagbhata, is son of Sinha- 
gupta, and grandson of Vagbhata, and his teacher was the Buddh- 
ist Avalokita. His work was clearly used by the younger writer, 
whose metrical form as contrasted with the prose mixed with verses 
of his predecessor confirms his later date. For the date of the 
elder writer we have a valuable hint in I-tsings reference 4 to 
a man who shortly before had made a compendium of the eight 
topics of medicine ; to identify him with Vagbhata, who was clearly 
a Buddhist, seems eminently reasonable. For Vagbhata we have 
also the Prakrit form Bahata, and for Sinhagupta SanghagUpta. 
The younger writer was very possibly a descendant of the older, 
though we have no proof for such a conjecture beyond the fact 
that it might explain their confusion. His work was probably 
also that of a Buddhist ; it was translated into Tibetan, and there 
seems no reason to put him more than a century after his elder 
namesake. Both agree in citing Caraka and Sufruta, including 
in his case the Uttaratantra . 5 

1 Hoernle, Bkandarkar Comm . VoL, pp, 416 ff. ; cf. JRAS. 1925, pp. nof,, 633 ff. 

a Ed. Bombay, 1880. 8 Ed, Bombay, 1891. 

* Hoernle, JRAS. 1907, pp. 41 3 ff. ; Keith, IOC. ii. 740. 

# Cordier (JA. 1901* ii. 147 ff,) treats the two works as recensions of one original. 
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Of the eighth or ninth century is the Rugvinigcaya 1 of Madhava- 
kara, son of Indukara, which is an important treatise on patho- 
logy, of decisive importance on later Indian medicine. It is 
probable, if not proved, that Madhava is older than Drdhabala. 
The Siddhiyoga 2 or Vrndamadhava of Vrnda follows in its order 
of diseases that of the Rugvinigcaya , and provides prescriptions 
for curing a large number of ailments from fever to poisoning. 
The suggestion that Vrnda is the true name of the author of the 
Rugvinigcaya is plausible, but unproved. Vrnda is used largely 
in Cakrapanidatta’s treatise on therapeutics, the Cikitsasara - 
samgraha (c. 1060), and Madhava and Sufruta in the work of the 
same name by Vangasena, son of Gadadhara, of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. In 1334 Milhana wrote at Delhi the Cikitsamrta 
in 506 verses. To a Nagarjuna are ascribed a Yogasara and 
Yogagataka , 3 The Samhita of Qarngadhara was commented on 
by Vopadeva, son of the physician Ke<java, and prot^gd of 
Hemadri (c. 1300), who also wrote a Qataglokl on powders, pills, 
&c. Qarhgadhara provides for the use of opium and quicksilver 
and the use of the pulse in diagnosis, methods which have been 
referred to Persian or Arabic sources. Later works are numerous 
and expansive; especially favoured are Tlsata’s Cikitsakalika 
(14th cent.), Bhava Mara's Bhavaprakaga (16th cent.), Lolimba- 
raja’s Vaidyajivana (17th cent.). 4 Numerous monographs on 
different kinds of diseases, including Surapala’s Vrkgayurveda 
on plant diseases, are recorded, but none are early. 

Historically important is the branch of Indian literature deal- 
ing with the merits of metallic preparations of which quicksilver 
( rasegvara ) ranks first in importance. Quicksilver is attributed 
equal power over the body as over metals, and it serves as the 
philosopher’s stone to transmute base metals while enormously 
increasing their bulk, an idea expressed in the kotivedhin rasa of 
the Rajatarangini . Elixirs of this sort are deemed to give per- 
petual youth, life for a thousand years, invisibility, invulnerability, 
and other good things. The date of the earliest writings is 

1 Cf. Hoemle, Osteology , p. 14; JRAS. 1906, pp. 288 f. ; 1908, p. 998; Vallanri, 
,GSAT. xxvi. 253 fF. 

. 8 Ed. AnSS. 27, 1894. 

8 CF. Haraprasad, Report /, pp. 9f. ; Nepal Calais, p. xxii. 

* An Ayurvedasutra (Bibl. Sattsk,, 61, Mysore) is a late revival of the old style ; 
the * considerable antiquity ’ of JRAS. 1925, p, 355, is clearly a mistake. 
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uncertain ; the Rasaratnakara 1 of Nagarjuna is assigned by Ray, 
but not on completely convincing grounds, to the seventh or 
eighth century. Alberum 2 (1030) derides the whole science of 
elixirs, Rasayana, as worthless. The Rasarnava 3 is assigned by 
its editor to c. 1 300, and we have in the S arvadar$ anas aingr aha 4 
a fairly early proof of the love of alchemy in the account of the 
Rasefvaradarpana, the system of quicksilver. These adepts were 
Qaivas, but they were also convinced of the high importance 
attaching to the preservation of the body as a means to obtaining 
release in life, and the text cites passages from the Rasarnava , 
Rasahrdaya , and Rasepvarasiddhdnta . The Rasaratnasam - 
uccaya 6 is ascribed to Vagbhata in some texts, in others to 
A<jvimkumara or Nityanatha ; it has been assigned conjecturally 
to 1300. Nityanatha is author of the Rasaratnakara, , while a 
Rasendracmtamani by Ramacandra is extant, and the Jain 
Merutunga wrote a comment on a Rasadhyaya. The interest of 
these works is, however, entirely dependent on substance. 

Medical dictionaries may be ancient ; none of those preserved 
is old. The Dhanvantari Nighantu c may in principle be older 
than Amara, but it refers to quicksilver* and, therefore, presum- 
ably is later than his— dubious — date, which indeed has been 
placed after v agbhata on the score of his use of the term jatru J 
The Qabdapradipa was written for Bhimapala of Bengal by 
Surefvara in 1075, while Naraharfs Rajanighantu 8 dates from 
1235-5°, and Madanapala's Madanavinodanighantu , 9 a compre- 
hensive dictionary of materia medica, is as late as 1374. Works 
on terms of dietetics and cookery are also recorded, such as the 
Pathy apathy anighantu . 1 0 

1 Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry , ii, Sanskrit Texts, p. 14. On the question of 
origin cf. chap, xxiii, § 3. The lateness of Arabic alchemy is proved by J. Ruska, 
Arabiscke Alckemisten (1924). 

2 Sachau, Alberunls India, i. 188 ff. 

8 Ed. BT. 1908-10. 

4 Chap, ix. On Govinda’s Rasahrdaya t in twenty-one chapters, see Haraprasad, 
Nepal Catal pp. xxii, 239 ff. 

B Ed. AnSS. 19, 1910; on the date cf. Jolly, Festschrift Windisch , p. 192, n. I. 

® Ed. AnSS. 33. The Sdrottaranirghan{a of a Buddhist exists in a MS. of 1080; 
Haraprasad, Report l ‘ p. 6. 

7 Hoemle, JRAS, 1906, pp. 939 ff. 8 Ed. AnSS. 33. 

9 Ed. Benares, 1875. 

*° For descriptions of many later works cf. Madras Catal xxiii (1918) and the I. 0 . 
Catal. i. 973 ff. ; ii. 750 ff. 
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5. Greece and Indian Medicine 

The striking similarity in many points between the Greek and 
the Indian medical systems 1 has long been well known. We 
find in both such things as the doctrine of humours, whose 
derangement explains disease, the three stages of fever and other 
disorders which correspond to the. Greek triad of irei/ns, 

and KpCo-Ls ; the division of means of healing into hot and cold, or 
dry and oily ; the healing of diseases by remedies of oppos- 
ing character ; the insistence in the manner of Hippokrates on 
prognosis ; the oath exacted from doctors and the rules of 
etiquette and professional conduct declared to be incumbent on 
healers. There are also many detailed correspondences ; both 
systems emphasize the influence of the seasons on health, and 
contrary to Indian feeling we have in some cases insistence on 
the use of strong drink as a remedy. Quotidian, tertian, and 
quartan fevers are noted, consumption is prominently dealt with, 
while little account comparatively is taken of affections of the 
heart. There are also similarities in regard to embryology ; the 
doctrine of the simultaneous development of the members is held, 
the connexion of the m^le sex with the right side is noted, and 
a like cause is given for the production of twins ; the viability of 
an eighth-month foetus is asserted, that of a seventh-month is 
denied ; there is similarity in regard to the removal of a dead 
foetus. In surgery there is similarity in the operation for stone, 
in modes of dealing with haemorrhoids, in blood-letting, in the use 
of leeches, including according to Sufruta 2 those from Greece, 
cauteries, many surgical instruments, and the use of the left hand 
to deal with the right eye in ophthalmology. It must, however, be 
confessed that it is very difficult to determine how much is due to 
Greek influence and how much is merely parallel development. 
The doctrine of the three humours, which at first sight might be 
held to be definitely Greek, is in close connexion with the Samkhya 

1 See Jolly, Median , pp. 17 f. with references. He deals also with Indian relations 
to Persia, China, &c. Cf. G, N. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India, pp. 22off. 
For parallels in beliefs as to birth see Printz, ZDMG. lrtxix. 119 ft, 

a i. 13. The oath of the doctor in Caraka (ZDMG. xxvi. 448 f.) has often been 
compared with that in Hippokrates (iv. 629 ft); Jones, The Doctors Oath (1924). 
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system of the three Gunas or constituents ; moreover, one of the 
humours, wind, is already known in the Atharvaveda , and the 
Kaufika Sutra 1 is alleged by the comment, perhaps with justifica- 
tion, to have recognized the doctrine of three, wind, bile, and 
phlegm. 

On the other hand, 2 we must recognize that we have certain 
information that both Ktesias ( c . 400 b. c.) and Megasthenes 
( c . 300 B. c.) visited or lived in northern India, and other facts can 
be adduced to suggest derivation, especially of surgical doctrine, 
from Greece. Whatever was the case with Hippokrates, there is 
no doubt of the prevalence of dissection of the human body in 
the Alexandrian schools of Herophilos and Erasistratos in the 
third century B. G, while in India we have no original passage in 
Caraka which admits of this, though Sufruta has two chapters 
on surgical instruments and one on the mode of operation. But 
there is difficulty in postulating Indian borrowing, because the 
Alexandrians developed such accurate knowledge, comparatively 
speaking, of the muscular and vascular systems that it is difficult 
to suppose that India, if it had borrowed its anatomy from 
Greece, would have been content to remain indifferent to the 
other advances made in Greece. The definite evidence of rela- 
tion is rendered almost impracticable of attainment by the 
absence of any early Greek lists of the bones of the human body 
as reckoned in Greek surgery. Celsus, it has been noted, giving 
the Greek osteology of the first century B. G speaks of the carpus 
and tarsus as consisting of many minute bones, the number of 
which is uncertain, but says that they present the appearance of 
a single, interiorly concave, bone, and in Su?ruta and Caraka 
respectively we have the opposed views of a number of small 
bones and a single bone. Again, the Greek and the Indian views 
correspond in regarding the fingers and the toes as consisting each 
of three joints springing from the metacarpals. Against these 
facts Hoernle points out that, if a Talmudic summary can be 
regarded as representing Greek views, which is possible, there 
must have been a profound difference between the Greek and the 
Indian enumeration of bones in the body. Greece, of course, 
borrowed from India the use of several medicinal plants, but 

1 Bloomfield, SBE. xlu. 246,483, 516 f. 

2 Cf, Iloemle, Osttology , pp, iii ff. 
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there is clearly no ground for the assumption of Indian influence 
in early days on Greek medicine. The disrepute of anatomy 1 
acted as a fatal barrier to the progress of India in the field of 
surgery and hampered its success in the field of medicine . 2 

1 In Vagbhata this is already clearly evident. 

2 On Greek medicine cf. R. O. Moon, Hippocrates and his Successors (1923) ; 
T. C. Albutt, Greek Medicine in Rome (1921) ; C. Singer, Greek Biology and Greek 
Medicine (1924). See also II. Fichner, Die Medizinim Avesta (1925) ; D. Campbell, 
Arabian Medicine (1926) ; E. G. Browne, Arabian Medicine (1921); Neuburger, 
History of Medicine , i . (1910). 
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ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, AND MATHEMATICS 
i. The Pre-scientiftc Period 

T HERE is a definite breach of continuity in Indian 
thought on astronomy, with which astrology and mathe- 
matics are ever closely connected. 1 In the Vedic period we 
find extremely little sign of astronomical study ; the year is 
vaguely reckoned, and the twenty-seven or twenty-eight Nak- 
satras, moon stations, are of dubious origin. At the close of the 
Vedic period we have more elaborate works on the calendar 
evinced in Sutra notices and summed up in the Jyotisa Vedahga , 2 
preserved in two versions, for the Yajurvcda and the Rgveda ; 
we find here a calendar arranged on the basis of a five-year 
Yuga, with a 366-day year, notices of the position of the sun and 
moon at the solstices, and at new and full moon with regard to 
the Naksatras. Some further development of a purely Indian 
type is found in the case of works like the Gdrgl Samhita , of 
which we have fragments, the astronomical hints of the Vrdd/ia 
Gargasamhita , the fragment of Pauskarasadin preserved in the 
Weber MS., the Naksatra and other Paripstas of the Atharva - 
veda^ and the Paitamaha Siddhanta recorded by Varahamihira. 
The Jain texts, chiefly the Suryaprajhapti , 3 though they 
develop a fantastic view of their own, are essentially of this type. 
The epic, the Puranas, the Smrtis, and old writers such as Para- 
5ara known from fragments are of the same type. 

The characteristics of this period are a general ignorance of 
the mean motions of the sun and moon, resulting in faulty appre- 
ciation of the length of years and months ; a total ignorance of 
the true motion as opposed to mean motion ; the teaching of an 
equal daily increase or decrease of the length of the day ; dividing 

1 See G. Thibaut, Astronomic , Astrologic und Mathcmatik (1899); Kaye, Hindu 
Astronomy (1934). 

* Ed. A. Weber, AHA,' 1862 ; Pandit > N.$. xxix, 

* See Thibaut, JASB. xlix, 108 ff. 
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the sphere into twenty-seven or twenty-eight Naksatras ; en- 
tertaining fantastic ideas of the constitution of the earth and the 
universe, and a determination on false premisses to work out large 
numerical calculations. All save the Jain texts assume that the 
winter solstice fell at the beginning of the Naksatra Dhanistha, 
but this datum is quite insufficient to enable us to fix in any 
way the date of the works. They contribute to the scientific 
period two ideas of great importance, if of no value : the concep- 
tion of great Yugas, during which a complete change of the 
heavenly bodies is carried out, so that a new Yuga begins with 
all of them in the same places as the preceding Yuga; and the 
conception of the lunar day, Tithi, which is a thirtieth part of a 
synodical month, a strange and not convenient unit. 

In one sphere, however, distinctly interesting results were 
attained in geometry as a result of the care taken in the measure- 
ment of altars. These results are enshrined in the Qulbasutras, 
works which are of the late Sutra period, possibly of c . 200 B. C., 
though this is mere guesswork. They are concerned with the 
construction of squares and rectangles ; the relation of the 
diagonal to the sides ; the equivalence of rectangles and squares ; 
and the construction of equivalent squares and circles. We find 
the Pythagorean problem stated generally, but there is nothing 
to show how far it was fully understood and what exactly was 
the Indian conception of the irrational. The question of 
influence on Pythagoras or influence of Greece or Egypt on 
India has been much discussed 1 without proving any dependence 
in either case. But in any event the theories of the Qulba- 
sutras for whatever reason had apparently no effect on the later 
progress of geometry. 

2. The Period of the Siddhantas 

Varahamihira, who is asserted to have died in A. D. 587, and 
who wrote perhaps c. 550, has preserved in his Pcincasiddhan- 
tikd 2 information of the contents of five Siddhantas of an earlier 

1 Cf. Keith, JR AS. 1910, pp. 519-21; Kaye, JRAS. 1910, pp. 749-60; Thibaut, 
op, cit, } p. 78. 

2 Ed. G. Thibaut and Sudhakara Dvivedl, Benares, 1889. See also M.P. Klmregat 
JBRAS. xix. 109 ff, ; V. B. Ketkar, POCP. 19T9, ii. 457 f-, who argues that the 
SHrya Siddhantds fixation of the initial point of the ecliptic points to c, A. D. 290 ; 

„ cf. Bhandarkar, Early History 6 f India y p. 69. 
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date. Of these the Paitamaha belonged to the pre-scientific 
period, but the other four in various degrees showed a new spirit, 
which it is impossible not to ascribe to Greek influence, which dis- 
played itself also indelibly in the case of astrology. It is signifi- 
cant in the extreme that two of these Siddhantas bear non-Indian 
names, the Romaka , which must be connected with Rome, and 
the Paulina, which reminds us of the name of Paulus Alexan- 
drinus, of whom, however, we have preserved only an astrological 
treatise. The Sftrya Siddhantas in the form in which we have 
it, asserts that it was revealed by Surya to A sura Maya in 
Romaka, which is significant. The Romaka adopts not the Indian 
Yuga system, but one of its own, namely the Metonic period of 
nineteen years multiplied by 150 which gives the smallest Yuga 
exactly divisible into integral numbers of lunar months and 
civil days. Further, it makes calculations for the meridian 1 of 
Yavanapura, city of the Greeks ; and the Pauliga , which does not 
adopt a constant Yuga, but operates with specially constructed 
short periods of time, gives the difference in longitude between 
Yavanapura and Ujjain. The Romaka again alone of Indian 
works operates with the tropical revolutions of the sun and 
moon, while the Surya Siddhanta and probably even the Paulina 
deal with sidereal revolutions. The Surya , it seems, shows us 
the process of adaptation of the new science to Indian ideas in 
its most pronounced state ; thus it accepts the Kalpa system, 
while, on the other hand, it is more precise in doctrine than its 
rivals ; it alone gives a general rule for the equation of the 
centre, and its full treatment of eclipses contrasts with the meagre 
rules of the Romaka and the rough formulae of the Paulina . 
The mention of Romaka, of course, need not be interpreted as 
an allusion to Rome ; it is due to the fame of the Roman Empire 
when the knowledge which came probably from Alexandria 
came to be associated with the name of the great metropolis. 

The evidences of Greek derivation in the Siddhantas, and still 
more plainly in later works, may be summed up as follows. 2 
The division of the ecliptic into the Naksatras yields to that into 
the signs of the zodiac, with names borrowed from the Greek ; 
the motions of the planets, hitherto neglected, come to be 

1 No doubt Alexandria. Kern, Brhatsaihhita, p. 54. 

2 Kaye, Hindu Astronomy , pp. 39 ff. 
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explained by the doctrine of epicycles ; the notion of parallax 
and methods of calculating it were introduced ; new methods of 
calculating eclipses appear; the heliacal rising and setting of 
heavenly bodies was studied, especially with astrological refer- 
ence ; correct measurements of day and night were achieved ; 
the length of the year was revised ; and the names of the plane- 
tary week-days were introduced. We find already in the 
Paulifa — perhaps also in the other Siddhantas— an important 
contribution to Indian trigonometry, in the shape of a table of 
sines, which seems clearly to have been borrowed from Ptolemy’s 
table of chords, the device being adopted of dividing the radius 
not into sixty parts with Ptolemy but into 130 parts, thus enabling 
the value given for the chords to be taken over bodily for the 
sines of half the angles. It is only in Aryabhata that we find 
the radius as 3438 ' with the necessary change of sine values. 

The exact mode and date of the introduction of these Greek 
elements has been disputed, and Whitney 1 suggested that it fell 
in a period before the Syntaxis of Ptolemy, a view supported by 
the constant difference in detail as in the figures of the epicycles 
of the planets. The question is rendered specially obscure by 
the fact that we do not know how Greek astronomy progressed 
between Hipparchos and Ptolemy. It is true that Hipparchos 
already settled the theory of the sun and the moon and had dis- 
covered the mean periods of the revolutions of the planets, and 
it is conceivable that the Romaka Siddhanta may have con- 
tented itself with treating of sun and moon only, in accordance 
with the necessities of the calendar and the practice of the earlier 
Indian period. But Ptolemy claims to have been the first to take 
into account the anomalies in planetary motions dependent on 
the distance of the planet from the sun and its distance from the 
apsis. The Vdsistha and Paulica Siddhantas seem to have taken 
some note of planetary anomalies, though exactly what is uncer- 
tain. But apart from the similarity as regards sine values noted 
above, which is strongly in favour of use of Ptolemy’s results, 
the position may best be explained on the basis of Thibaut’s 
suggestion as to the means by which Ptolemy’s views reached 
India. It is indeed incredible that Indian astronomers should 

1 JAOS. vi. 470 ff. Cf. Thibaut, PafUkasiddhdntikd , pp. Ii ff. ; Aslronomie, 
pp. 47 ff. 
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have deviated so largely and needlessly from his work, if they 
had real knowledge of it. But they probably learned their views 
from books of a very inferior type, the sort of manual used by 
astrologers and calendar makers, works which troubled not at all 
about the basis of their rtfsumSs, but simply gave results con- 
venient for practical purposes. The Indian Siddhantas, then, of 
the Siiryct type would represent not a mere borrowing nor an 
adaptation, but a combination and development on independent 
lines of elements borrowed in the shape of practical rules' and 
vague hints of theory from mere manuals. The date of the 
borrowing cannot be determined with certainty. If, as is prob- 
able, the year 505 marks the date of Lata, who commented on 
the Romaka Siddhdnta , it is natural to place that text about 
a.d. 400 at latest, and, if we place the period of reception some- 
where in the time between A. D. 300-500, we reach a plausible 
result, though not one admitting of strict proof. This accords 
with the period when the Gupta Empire was showing many signs 
of contact with the Roman Empire in other spheres of activity, 
and the Sassanian dynasty’s rule may have promoted intercourse. 
But the old Surya Siddhcinta shows us a specifically Indian 
reaction ; it accepts where it thinks fit the new matter, but it fits 
it in as far as may be with the old ; it revels in the theory of 
Kalpas, restores the pre-eminence of mount Meru at the north 
pole, finds room for the Naksatras, and so forth. 

None of the Siddhantas which Varahamihira had before him 
has come down to us in its original form. We know that 
Bhattotpala had before him a Pauliga so changed as to render 
the retention of the same name anomalous. The Paitdmaha 
Siddhdnta of Varahamihira differed little from the pre-scientific 
period ; it commenced, however, a Yuga in the third year of the 
Qaka epoch, which may give its date. It differed from the 
Brahma Siddhdnta forming part of the Visnudharmottara Pur ana 
on which Brahmagupta’s Sphuta Brdhmasiddhdnta is on one 
view based, and from the Brahma Siddhdnta or fdkalya Siddh - 
anta} all of which present the orthodox modem doctrines. The 
Romaka Siddhdnta was perhaps touched up by Lata c> A. I). 505, 
and certainly later was revised drastically in the modem sense 
by Qrlsena, who wrote after Lata and before Brahmagupta. The 
1 Eggeling, IOC. i. 998 ff. 
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Vasistha Siddhanta appears before Brahmagupta’s time to have 
been revised by Vijayanandin and then by Visnucandra, but the 
Laghu Vasistha Siddhanta 1 which we have is clearly not con- 
nected with the original or the revision, and the Vrddha Vasistha 
Siddhanta^ which exists in manuscripts, seems equally far removed. 
The Surya Siddhanta 3 which we have in fourteen chapters of 
(Jlokas, is clearly in many respects modernized from the original ; 
possibly Lata had a hand in this, as Alberuni ascribes the work 
to him, and he commented on the Ro7naka and Paulina texts. 

3. A 7 yabhata and later Astronomers 

Before the discovery of the P ahcasiddhantika the credit of 
introducing the new ideas into Indian astronomy was usually 
given to Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who was bom in A.D. 476 
and wrote in 499. We have of him only the Aryabhatiya , 4 in 
the shape of 10 stanzas in Arya verses ; the Dagagltikasutra , in 
which he gives his numerical notation ; and the Aryastagata , 
108 Aryas, divided into the Ganita , 33 stanzas on mathematics; 
Kalakriya , 25 stanzas on measurement of time ; and Gola, 
50 stanzas on the sphere. His other works are lost; Alberuni 
already could judge of him only by Brahmagupta’s attacks. His 
fame in the light of our larger knowledge seems overdone, as he 
does not advance much beyond the old Surya Siddhmta and his 
views often agree with those of Paulina, but he may have earned 
commendation by the brevity and elegance of his composition ; 
moreover, his is the first work to show a distinct chapter on 
mathematics in relation to astronomy, and the division of astro- 
nomical topics may have seemed effective. It is, however, of 
very real interest that he held that the earth was a sphere and 
rotated on its axis ; the idea was not approved by either 
Varahamihira or Brahmagupta ; if it were so, why can falcons 
return from the sky to their nests, and why are not flags always 
blown in one direction as a result of the motion? It is tempting 
to see here a borrowing by Aryabhata from Greece, but obviously 

1 Ed. Benares, 1881. 2 Eggeling, IOC. i. 991 . 

» Ed. BI. 1854-8 and 1909 ff.; trans. W. D. Whitney, JAOS. vi. 141 ff . ; cf. S. B. 

Dlkshit, IA, xix. 45 ff. ; for comm. IOC. i. 996 ff, ; ii. 765 ff. 

4 Ed, H. Kern, Leiden, 1874, Cf. Kaye, JPASB. 1908, pp. niff. 
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that is a mere guess. He did not believe, we learn, in the height 
of Meru, he equated the four Yugas despite traditional difference 
of length, and he ascribed eclipses not to the operation of Rahu, 
but to the moon and the shadow of the earth, for which Brahma- 
gupta severely censures him. From Aryabhata a second writer 
of that name must be distinguished ; he was known to Albcrunl 
and we have a work of considerable size, the Arya Siddhanta , l 2 
which has been ascribed to c . 950, and which in its numerical 
notation differs entirely from Aryabhata. 

In addition to Lata and Aryabhata, Varahamihira mentions 
Sinha, Pradyumna, and Vijayanandin. His own work lay mainly 
in the field of astrology, but his Panccisiddhantika is of very 
high historical importance, despite its obscurity through the cor- 
ruption of the text and lack of old commentaries. AlberunI 
thought well of him, and he shows common sense, as when he 
declines to accept conjunctions of planets as explaining eclipses. 
Much more important was Brahmagupta, born A.D. 598, son of 
Jisnu of Bhillamalla near Multan, who wrote his Brahma Sid - 
dhanta* or Sphuta Siddhanta in 62 8; as has been said, this is 
believed traditionally to be based on a section of the Visnudhar - 
mottara , but it may be rather that that version is borrowed from 
Brahmagupta. In 665 he wrote the Khandakhadyaka , 3 4 a Karana, 
that is, a practical treatise giving material in a convenient shape 
for astronomical calculations, but this was based on a lost work 
of Aryabhata, who again agreed with the Sfirya Siddhanta, 
Brahmagupta is essentially on the same level as that text, but 
he is far more systematic and complete, and in chapter xi of the 
Siddhanta he attacks very severely Aryabhata in a tone which 
called down upon him the just censure of AlberunI. It is clear 
also that he was under the control of orthodoxy more than his 
predecessor, while, like him, he excelled in mathematics. One 
chapter of the Siddhanta he devotes to solving astronomical 
problems. 

Later than Brahmagupta probably must be put Lalla, author 
of the fisyad/d vrddh itan tra^ treatise to increase the pupil's 

1 Ed. Benares, 1910. Cf. Fleet, JRAS. 1911, pp. 788 ff.; 1912, pp. 459 ff. 

2 Ed. Pandit \ N.S. xxiii and xxiv. 

5 Ed. Babnya Misra, Calcutta, 1935. 

4 Cf. Kern, Arvabhatiya , p. vi. 
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intelligence, which was commented on by Bhaskara, though 
tradition makes him a pupil of Aryabhata. To Bhdja is ascribed 
the Rajamrganka , a Karana of 104a, and the Bhasvatl a Karana 
by Qatananda, begins its reckoning from A.D. 1099. Far more 
important is the Siddhcintagiromarti 2 of Bhaskaracarya, written 
in 1 1 50* It falls into four parts, the Lildvatl and Bijaganita , 
containing the mathematical part of his work, and the Graha - 
ganita and Gold, chapters giving astronomy proper. In the Golci 
there* is a section on astronomical problems, a treatise on astro- 
nomical instruments, and a description of the seasons. His 
Karanakutuhala 3 dates from 1178. His attitude is that of the 
Sfirya Stddhanta and Brahmagupta, but he is clear and precise, 
while his commentary on his Arya stanzas has the merit of 
making his ambiguous phrases intelligible. After Bhaskara no 
progress can be recorded in Indian astronomy, though there were 
written popular works like the tables of Makaranda (1478), 
Tithyadipcittra , or the Grahaldghava of Gane9a, son of Kesava, 
who wrote in 1530. The advent of Persian and Arabic influences 
has left Indian astronomy unchanged, nor has it ever been 
extinguished by western science. 

4. Aryabhata and later Mathematicians 

Aryabhata, as we have seen, was the first to insert a definitely 
mathematical 4 section in his astronomy. He deals in it with 
evolution and involution, area and volumes ; then, after a semi- 
astronomical section dealing with the circle, shadow problems, 
&c., he proceeds to progressions and algebraic identities. The 
rest of the Ganita deals with examples, save at the close when 
indeterminate equations of the first degree are taken up 
(ax + by~c). We find also a remarkably accurate value 5 of 
7 r, viz. 3*1416, and the rule known as the epanthem, 6 and the 
type of definition not otherwise in use in India, ‘The product of 
three equal numbers is a cube and it also has twelve edges/ 
On the other hand, we must set clear errors in the volume of 

1 Ed. Benares, 1883. 2 Ed. Benares, 1866; M. Jha, Pandit , N.S. xxx-xxxiii. 

8 Ed. Benares, 1881. 

4 See Kaye, Indian Mathematics (1915); Sczcnlia, xxv. 1 ff. 

6 The epic value is 3*5 ; Hopkins, JAOS, xxiii. 154 f. 

® Jt is known to Thymaridas (a. d. 380) and Iamblichos (350). 
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a pyramid and a sphere. His notation 1 is unique ; it uses the 
consonants k to m for i to 25, the rest, y to h, for 30 to 100, while 
the vowels denote multiplication by powers of 100, a being roo° 
and ait ioo 10 . 

Brahmagupta's work covers very briefly the ordinary arith- 
metical operations, square and cube roots, rule of three, interest, 
progressions, geometry, including treatment of the rational right- 
angled triangle and the elements of the circle, elementary men- 
suration of solids, shadow problems, negative and positive 
quantities, cipher, surds, simple algebraic identities, indeterminate 
equations of the first and second degrees, in considerable detail, 
and simple equations of the first and second degrees which are 
briefly treated. Special attention is given to cyclic quadrilaterals. 
Later, in the ninth century under the Rastrakuta king Amogha- 
varsa, we have the Ganitasdrasamgraha % of Mahavlracarya, 
which insists on the importance of its subject for every kind of 
science from cooking to logic, and adapts in its exposition the 
elegance which is later still further affected by Bhaskara. The 
work is fuller but rather more elementary than that of Brahma- 
gupta ; it gives many examples of solutions of indeterminates, 
but not the 1 cyclic method ' of Brahmagupta ; it introduces 
geometrical progressions and alone deals, inaccurately, with 
ellipses, but has no formal algebra. Qrldhara, born 991, in his 
Trifati 3 is much on the same level as Mahavlra, but is cited as 
having dealt with quadratic equations. On Qridhara’s work and 
those of Brahmagupta and a certain Padmanabha was based the 
Lilavatl 4 of Bhaskara, in which a lovely maiden is addressed, 
and problems set to her ; it includes combinations, while the 
Bljagaiiiia, which agrees largely with Brahmagupta, is the fullest 
and most systematic account of Indian algebra. With Bhaskara 
ends the active period of Indian mathematics ; a school to study 
his work was founded in 1205 by Cangadeva, his grandson, 6 but 
its interest seems to have been given to astrology. Of dubious 
age is the mathematical manuscript known as the Bakhshall 

1 Cf. Fleet, JRAS. 1911, pp. 109 ft.; IHQ. iii. 116. 

* Ed. and trans. M. Rangacarya, Madras, 191a. 

8 See N. Ramantijacarya, BibL Math 1913, pp. 203 ff. 

4 See H. T. Colebrooke, Algebra (1817); his trans, is ed, H. Ch. Banerji, Calcutta, 
1893. Cf, Brockhaus, BSGW. X852, pp. 1-4O. 

8 See EL i. 338 ff. 
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manuscript, 1 from its place of discovery in Peshawar. It is 
written in Sutra style with examples in Qlokas, taken from daily 
life, and explanations in prose. The mixed Sanskrit in which it 
is' written induced Hoernle to ascribe the work to the third or 
fourth century A.D., and the manuscript on palaeographic 
grounds was ascribed by him to the eighth or ninth century, but 
these conclusions are far from being certain, and the work may 
date much later. 


5 . Greece and Indian Mathematics 


The relation of India to Greek mathematics in this period is 
one of complexity and difficulty, and it cannot be disposed of by 
insisting on the indebtedness of India to Greece in respect either 
of astronomy or astrology, for in both cases the exact extent of 
that influence is obscure. 2 The question is obscured also by the 
fact that we have lost the works of Hypatia, murdered in 415 by 
the Alexandrian mob, and therefore cannot trace the progress 
of mathematics after Diophantos ( c . 360). The visit of the 
philosophers expelled from the schools of Philosophy in Athens 
in 530 to the court of Chosrau of Persia in 53 2 AVas brief, and it 
is not much use speculating on its possibilities, though Damaskios 
and Simplikios, who had some repute in mathematics, were 
among those involved. The facts are that, as regards indeter- 
minate equations, the Greeks by the fourth century had achieved 
rational solutions, not necessarily integral, of equations of the 
first and second degree and of some cases of the third degree. 
The Indian records go distinctly beyond this. Brahmagupta 
shows a complete grasp of the integral solution of ax+by—c, 
and he indicates one method, called by Bhaskara the method by 
composition, of the solution of Du* + i = ^ 2 . Bhaskara adds the 
cyclic method, as he calls it, and the combination of these two 
methods, which gives integral solutions, has been styled by 


1 Hoernle, OC. VII, i. 128 ff. ; IA. xvii. 33 ff- Contrast- Kaye, JPASB. 1907, 

pp. 498 ft.*, 1912) TP- 349 ^ r . 

2 Kaye {Hindu Mathematics ) goes rather far in his claims for Greece. Contrast 
D. E. Smith in Rsmgacarya’s Ganitas&rasamgraka , pp. xxi ff. For older views see 
Hankel, GescK der Math. (1874)) PP- 5 Cantor ' Gcsch. der MatK 1. 5 ° 5 «*; 
M. Simon, Gesck. der Math. (1909). See also J. L. Heiberg, Ma£he ^ €S ^tf 
Physical Science in Classical Antiquity (1922); D. E. Smith, Htst.ofj. * 

(1925) ; Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus (1923) 1 Heath > HuU 
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Hankel the finest thing achieved in the theory of numbers before 
Lagrange. To find an ultimate Greek origin for these discoveries 
seems cue rather to a parti pris than to justice. 

Another point on which special interest in India was centred 
was the question of obtaining integral solutions in the case of the 
rational right-angled triangle. The results achieved there are 
interesting and may be compared with similar work, not by any 
means identical, of Euclid and Diophantos, as well as solutions 
ascribed to Plato by Proclus. Brahmagupta, MahavIraJ and 
Bhaskara all contribute to the topic, and the former first states 
certain historically interesting problems ; the sum of the sides is 
40 and area 60; the sum of the sides is 56 and the product 
7 x 600 ; the area is numerically equal to the hypotenuse ; or to 
the product of the sides. Brahmagupta further did important 
work on cyclic quadrilaterals, achieving as one of his results his 
theorem : x l = (ad 4 be) (ac 4 bd) / (ab 4 cd), and y 2 = (ab 4 cd) 
(ac 4 bd) / (ad 4 be), where x and y are the diagonals of the cyclic 
quadrilateral, b , c y d, Mahavlra and Qridhara repeat some of his 
matter, but their commentators show ignorance of the principle, 
and Bhaskara severely condemns both him who puts such a 
question and him who answers it. It is interesting, but by no 
means a proof of borrowing, that a commentator on Brahma- 
gupta constructs from triangles new triangles and actually uses 
the same examples as Diophantos. Nor can we draw any 
definite conclusion from the fact that Indian mathematics in 
regard to geometry shows an absence of definitions, does not deal 
with angles nor mention parallels, nor give a theory of propor- 
tion, while traditional inaccuracies are common and knowledge is 
in the later period steadily declining. The same facts are seen 
in Greek geometry from A.D. 300, and possibly we can best 
understand Indian facts as indicating borrowings from such 
a decadent school, but there is no cogency in the contention. 

The independence and originality of Indian mathematics have 
been defended on the score that the love of dealing with large 
numbers and making calculations is recorded early for India, 
where it is alleged the abacus 1 was invented, and that the 
numerals of the west are borrowed from India, where the place 

1 Contra y Kaye, JPASB. 1908, pp. 393 ff,, but see Fleet, JR AS. xpn, pp, rai, 
5 *8ff. Cf.IHQ.iii. 357 ff. 
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value system 1 was introduced. The abacus, on the other hand, 
is asserted to be of comparatively modern date, and it has been 
suggested that India borrowed it from Greece. The question 
of numbers is very dubious; the figures of the Brahmi or 
KharosthI notation have not place value, but their origin is 
uncertain. India knows, beside the unique system of Aryabhata, 
the use of words for numbers, and place value is actually found 
in inscriptions from the ninth century onwards, but its earliest 
occurrence on an inscription of 595 is doubted, though the 
Yogabhasya clearly knows it, as did Aryabhata and Varahamihira. 2 
But there is considerable antiquity for the tradition of the 
borrowing ; the Indian figures were known in Syria in A. D. 662, 
and Mascudi ascribes the origin to a congress of sages gathered 
together by king Brahma. The probability still remains that 
India did render a great service in this regard, and in any case 
excelled Greece. It is, of course, perfectly possible, and in view 
of the facts as regards astronomy and astrology not at all 
unlikely, that India borrowed its impulse to mathematics from 
Greece in the shape of those manuals whence she borrowed her 
astronomy, and this is certainly supported by the fact of Arya- 
bhata's evaluation of 71*, which is also ascribed to Pul^a, and it 
was known to Apollonios and Ptolemy. 

Recently the claim of India to have inspired Arabic mathe- 
matics has also been attacked, on the score that Muhammad 
ibn Musa (782) in his Algebra is not, as was long believed, really 
under Indian but under Greek influence, and a good case seems 
to have been made against any substantial importance of India 
in this regard; but there seems equally slight ground for the 
counterclaim that India borrowed after Brahmagupta from Arab 
mathematics at least in the period up to Bhaskara. But it must 
be remembered that Arabian science from A.D. 771 borrowed 
freely from Indian astronomy, 3 translating and adapting both 
Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, so that, if we hold that Arabia was 
independent in mathematics of India, we must recognize that 


1 See Kaye, JPASB. 1907, pp. 475 ff. ; Bubnow, Arithmetische Sdbsiandigkcit der 

europaischen KttUur (1914); contra , D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, The Hindu 
Arabic Numerals (1911); Nan, JA. ser. 10, xvi. 225-7 ; C. de Vaux, Scientia , 1917* 
pp. 273 f. ; Sukumnr Ranjan Das, IHQ. iii. 100 ff., 356 ff. 

3 Woods, HOS, xvii, ai6. 8 Nallino,ERE. xii. 95. 
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borrowing of astronomy or astrology must not be adduced as 
conclusive for borrowing of mathematics. Coincidences with 
Chinese 1 mathematics are numerous and interesting, and it has, 
of course, long been urged that China invented the system of 
Naksatras found in early Indian astronomy, 2 but at present at 
least the case for dependence on China is not made out, and 
Indian influence on China is proved sufficiently by the history of 
Chinese Buddhism and the discoveries in Central Asia. 

6. Varahamikira and early Astrologers 

That the celestial bodies exercise influence on the fate of men, 
and that the future can be foretold from their aspect, is a very 
early belief in India, whether we believe it appeared there inde- 
pendently or was borrowed from Babylon. In the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras we find recognition of the idea of a lucky star, 
and the Dharmasutras demand that the king shall have an 
astrologer just as he has a house chaplain, while the Arthagdstra 
ranks court bards, the servants of the chaplain, and astrologers 
among the lower court functionaries. In war an astrologer is 
essential to foretell the result from the signs, and to encourage 
the army and terrify the foe. On the other side, we have the fact 
that, like a magician, an astrologer may be ritually impure, and 
the Buddhists denounce the occupation as they do many others. 

We need not doubt that text-books of astrology were numer- 
ous, and in fact Varahamihira, whose great work caused all the 
older texts to disappear, mentions Asita Devala, Garga, Vrddha 
Garga, Narada, and Para?ara among authorities. We have 
possibly genuine fragments of these works, but the most con- 
siderable are those of the Vrddha Garga Sanihitd , or Gdrgt 
Samhita , 3 which is well known for containing in pseudo-prophetic 
form some allusions to Greek rule in India. That it existed as 
early as the first century B. C. is a mere guess. It is important, 

1 See Yoshio Mikami, Development of Mathematics in China and Japan (1913); 
Kaye, Indian Mathematics , pp. 37-41 ; Smith, f/ist, y i. a a ff,, 1 38 ff., 148 ff, 

8 Of. Oldenberg, GN. 1909, pp. 544 ff. 

8 The relation of these texts is uncertain ; Kern, Brhat$aikhita y pp. 33 ff. The 
astronomical data of the Gdrgi are given by Weber, ABA. tS6a, pp. 33 if., 40 if. ; IS. 
ix, 460 ff. Garga* is reputed the author of the Atharvan Parififtas, 3 i, Jxii, lxiv. In 
the Weber MS. (JASB. Ixii, 9) is a fragment of Pauskaras&din on astronomy. 
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however, for its definite assertion that the Greeks are barbarians , 1 2 
yet among them the science of astrology was well established 
and those who knew it were honoured like seers ; how much more 
so then a Brahman skilled in it ? 

Varahamihira himself divides the science of Jyotis into three 
branches. The first, the astronomical and mathematical founda- 
tions, is called Tantra ; the next, Hora, deals with horoscopes, 
and its name is obviously Greek ; the third, Samhita, covers the 
sphere of natural astrology. His own work on astronomy has 
been mentioned, but, valuable as it is, it is much less important 
than his Brhatsamhita? in which he shows himself a master of 
the learning of his day in wide fields of knowledge, and thoroughly 
skilled in language and metre, not at times without a real touch 
of poetic ability. The scope of the text is ample. After insist- 
ing on the importance of knowledge of astrology, he deals with 
the effects of the movements of the sun, of the changes of the 
moon, its conjunction with the planets and eclipses. Then he 
takes up the several constellations and describes their powers 
over the fate of man. Incidentally we have in chapter xiv an 
interesting sketch of Indian geography, and we learn what lands, 
people, and things stand under the aegis of each planet; the 
planetary movements also determine the wars of kings, and each 
year owes its fortune or mishap to the planet which presides over 
it. We are told also of the signs of weather, and how to foretell 
not merely the crop but the rise and fall of prices. The festival 
of the raising of Indra’s banner (xliii) is poetically described and 
is followed by further religious matter. The importance of the 
astrologer in cpnnexion with architecture, the digging of tanks, 
the laying out of gardens, and the making of images leads to 
valuable chapters on these topics (liii-lx). Then comes a 
description of the specific characteristics of oxen, dogs, cocks, 
tortoises, horses, elephants, man, woman, parasols, &c. (lxi- 
lxxiii). A praise of women, which is worthy of an anthology ^ 
occupies chapter lxxiv, and is followed by a section on the life 
of the harem, which shows affinity with the Kamasutra and 
Arthagdstra, Couches and seats come next (Ixxix), then jewels 3 

1 Cf. Brhatsamhita, ii. 15. 

2 Ed. IL Kern, BI. 1S65; VizSS. 1S95- 7; trnns. C. Iyer, Madura, 1884, 

3 Ed. and trans. L. Finot, Us lapidaires indiins , pp. 59ft. 
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(lxxx-lxxxiii) ; short chapters deal with lamps and tooth sticks; 
then a long Qakuna, on augury, fills eleven chapters ; of the rest, 
two chapters (c and ciii) deal with marriage, while evi is a finale, 
followed by an index. The question of marriage is also taken up 
in the Brhad Vivahapatala and the Svalpa Vivahapatala of the 
author, while he deals with the wars of kings in his Yogayatrd 
marching out under favouring combinations, which exists also in 
two forms, in the first part of it he resumes the question of the 
relation of king and astrologer touched on in the Brhatsamhitd , 
insisting that the king has a part to play as well as the astrologer. 
In these works, as in the Brhatsamhitd , we have no reason to see 
anything but a development of the ideas prevalent in India 
itself. 


7. Greece and Indian Astrology 

The case, however, is clearly different with the Hora section of 
astrology on which Varahamihira has left us a Brhaj 1 2 and a 
Laghu Jdtaka. The borrowing of the name and of other terms 
from Greece is flagrant and it is only interesting to note the 
efforts made to give the words an Indian tinge ; the names of the 
Houses prove dependence beyond a peradventurc : Hora, Pana- 
phara, Apoklima, Hibuka, Trikona, Jamitra, Mcsurana ; the signs 
of the zodiac include Kriya, Tavuri, Jituma, Leya, Pathona, 
Juka, Kaurpya, Tauksika, Anokero, Hrdroga, and Itthya, as well 
as translations. Moreover, among his authorities, Maya, Satya- 
carya, Visnugupta, Devasvamin, Jlva^arman, Pindayu, Prthu, 
(paktipurva, and Siddhasena, occur Manittha and Yavanacarya. 
The only difficulty is the period when the borrowing took place. 
Jacobi 3 held that it fell not before the fourth century, as the stage 
reached seems to be that attained in the works of Firmicus 
Maternus (c. 350), but it is by no means certain that this view 
can any longer be accepted. A Nepalese manuscript 4 of a 

1 Ed. and trans. H. Kern, IS. x. 161 ff. ; xiv. 312 ff. There are variant texts ; 
IOC, i. 1057 ; Nepal Catal p. xxx. 

2 Trans. N. Ch. Aiyar, Madras, 1905; SBH. 12, 1912, Of. Haraprasad, Nepal 
Catal „ p. xxxi. 

3 De astrologiae Indicac f Honi ' appcllatae originibus (1S73). Cf, Fleet, JR AS* 
X9T 2, pp. IO39 & 

4 Haraprasad, Report /, p. 8 ; //, p. 6 ; Magadkan Literature, p, 129; Nepal 
Catal , , p. xxx. 
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Yavana Jdtaka contains a very obscure and mutilated statement 
which appears to mean that a Yavanegvara translated the work 
from his own speech in the year 91 of an unspecified era, while 
another person, a king Sphurjidhvaja, brought out the work in the 
shape of 4,000 Indravajra verses in 191. Now Bhattotpala, the 
commentator on Varahamihira, tells us of one Yavane^ara 
Sphujidhvaja who used the £aka era, and who, therefore, may be 
a somewhat confused reminiscence of this set of two people — 
unless our fragmentary text has obscured the true facts. Kern's 
suggestion 1 that Yavane<;vara was younger than Varahamihira 
ignores the fact that Varahamihira cites a Yavanacarya who may 
well be meant for this writer, whose date then would be A.D. 169. 
We have later texts of the Yavana Jdtaka , a Vrddha of 8,000 
verses, and another text ascribed to Mlnaraja Yavanacarya, 2 
which need not be before Varahamihira, but the evidence clearly 
renders it difficult to rely implicitly on Jacobi’s dating. Manittha 
has been compared with Manetho, author of the Apotelesmata , , 
and this view is strongly supported by the fact that he is given 
as agreeing with the ancient Greeks and disagreeing with Vara- 
hamihira and Satya. The date of Jacobi is supported by Fleet, 
who lays stress on the order of the planets in Varahamihira, 
beginning with the sun, as showing that India adopted a Jewish- 
Christian week, Jewish in respect of order and Christian in 
respect of the names. We know that, according to Dio 
Cassius, the calcndrical use of the names of the planets was 
regular in his time, and in 321 Constantine gave the seven days’ 
week its definite sanction by appointing Sunday as a day of rest. 
It is fair, however, to note that the use of planet names is to be 
traced much farther back than Dio Cassius, and that the argu- 
ment is not altogether conclusive. But it is supported to some 
extent by the fact that the first case of the use of a name of this 
kind in an inscription is in A.D. 484, after which it is still rare 
down to A. D. 800. 

1 Brhatsantkita , p. 51. 

2 Eggeling, IOC. i. 1096. Minas as Minos is suggested by Brockhaus, BSG\Y. 
1853, p. 18. 
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8. Vardhamihiras Poetry 

Varahamihira is often effective and spirited in style and the 
existence of his work proves the long period of cultivation of 
the Kavya prior to his time. Whether his own or Garga's, the 
plight of the king who has no guide is well phrased : 

apradlpa yatkd rdtrir anddityam yathd nabhah 
tathdsdmvatsaro rdjd bhramaiy andha tvddhvani . * 

‘Like the night without a light, like the sky without the sun, 
even so the king without an astrologer wanders blindly on his 
way. 1 Misfortunes are effectively portrayed : 

vaioddhaiag carati vahnir atipracando : grdindn vandni naga - 
rani ca samdidkaksu/i 

hd heti dasyuganapdtahaia ratanti: nihsvikrtd vipagavo bhuvi 
marly as a ngh d/i . 

c A fire, fanned by the breeze, rages, seeking to devour villages, 
forests, cities ; robbed of their all, without cattle, overwhelmed 
by the onslaught of hordes of robbers, the people wail miserably.* 

abbyunnatd viyati samhataniurtayo pi: muncanti na kvaetd 
apah practiram payodah 

simni prajdtam api gosam upaiti sasyam : nispmnani apy 
avinayad apare karanli . 

‘ The clouds aloft in the sky, though teeming, will not yield 
their abundant water ; the grain that springs up in the fields 
withers away, or if it ripens is stolen by evil strangers.' Very 
different is the case in happier times : 

ksatram ksitau ksapitabhutibaldripaksam : Jidghuslanaikajaya- 
gabdavirav it again 

saihkrstagistajanadustavinastavargdm : gam palayaniy avanipd 
nagardkarddhydm . 

‘ The kingly power destroys on earth the vast power of the foe ; 
the sky rings with many an echoing shout of victory ; joyful the 
good, destroyed the wicked, and kings rule a land where cities 
and treasures abound/ The sound effect of the first line is per- 
fectly obvious, and it is very clear in the following line, where the 
intensives indicate the poet's grammatical knowledge : 
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pepiyate mcidhu viadhau scihci kammlbhir : jeglyatc gravanahdri 
savennvinam 

bobhujyaie tithisuhrtsvajanaih sahchtncwn : abdc sitasya mada- 
nasya jay a vaghosah . 

c In the spring month honey drink is drunk with loving 
maidens, to flute and lute many a sweet song is sung ; with 
guests, friends, kindred, food is freely shared, and love reigns 
triumphant in the year of Sita.* A stanza cited in an anthology 
is effective and pointed: 

lokah gubhas iisthatu tavad a7iyah : paranmukkanani samaresu 
ptmsam 

patnyo *pi tesam net, hriya, mukhdni: pur ah sakhlnam iha 
dar gay anti. 

‘ However fair a face the world may turn to those who flee in 
battle, their wives in shame cannot bear to show their faces before 
their friends.* 

Still more interesting is the number of metres 1 used by Vara- 
hamihira. In the Brkatsamkita some sixty-four occur, eleven of 
which are of extreme rarity and of dubious form. The Arya 
predominates ; then come verses of Indravajra type, then the 
Qloka, Vasantatilaka, Rathoddhata, Qardulavikrldita, QalinI, 
Vaitallya, and Aupacchandasika : all else are sporadic, many 
occurring only in civ. They include Anavasita, Aparavaktra, 
Kusumavicitra, Kokilaka or Narkutaka, Tamarasa, Totaka, 
Dandaka, Dodhaka, Drutavilambita, Dhlralalita, Puspitagra, 
Pithvi, Prabhavati, Pramanika, Pramitaksara, PraharsinI, Bhad- 
rika, Bhujangaprayata, Bhujangavijrmbhita, Bhramaravilasita, 
Manigunanikara, Mattamayura, Matta, Mandakranta, Malatl or 
Varatanu, MalinI, Meghavitana, Meghavisphurjita, Motanaka, 
Rukmavati, Rucira, Vanfapattrapatita, Vaiujastha, VatormI, 
Vidyunmala, VaifvadevI, QikharinI, Quddhaviraj, Qnputa, Suva- 
dana, Sragdhara, Svagata, Harinapluta, HarinI, and Udgata, 
Drutapada, VilasinI, Sumanika, Tunaka, and varieties of Vidyun- 
mala. The Brkaj Jataka uses thirty-three metres, of which 
eight have irregularities. The skill of Varahamihira is thus 
equal to that of the most accomplished Kavya writers. 


1 Stenzler, ZDMG. xliv. 4 ff. 
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9 , Later Works on Astrology 

Little need be said of later exponents of this dubious science. 
Prthuyafas, son of Varahamihira, wrote a Hordsatpaheagikd } on 
nativities, on which Bhattotpala commented, as he did on all 
Varahamihira's works, the comment on the Brhaj Jdtaka being 
dated in 9 66 ; he himself wrote a Hordgdstra in seventy-five 
verses. Bhattotpala is historically interesting for the citations he 
makes from lost works. The Vidyamadhavlya (before 1350) 
claims to put in correct language as opposed to barbarisms (apa- 
gabdet) the precepts of Vasistha, Brhaspati, Gargya, and others. 

Other texts of dubious antiquity are not rare, including a 
Vrddha Vasistha Samhitd and the Jain Jyotisasdroddhdra of 
Harsakirti Suri. The Jyotirviddbharana 1 2 3 * may be mentioned, 
because it is the source whence was derived the current doctrine 
of the nine jewels of the court of Vikramaditya ; it is quite late, 
shows Arabic influence, and need not date before the sixteenth 
century; it was commented on in 166 1. Many works were 
written also on the auspicious moments for ceremonies, marriages, 
journeys, and so forth, under the style of Muhurta as the first 
part of the title ; and, when Arabic and Persian influences 
became marked under the Mahomcdan regime, Tajikas appeared, 
the name being derived from Persian Taiji, ‘Arabic'. Nila- 
kantha’s Tajik a, in two parts, Samfiid - and Varsa~ tantra, was 
written in 1587 and exists in numerous manuscripts and editions. 

On omens and prognostications there are also many late 
treatises; the Adbhutasdgara 3 was begun in 1168 by Ball&la- 
sena of Bengal and finished by Laksmanasena, while the Samu- 
dratilaka , begun in 1160 under Kumarapala of Gujarat by 
Durlabharaja, son of Narasinha, was finished by his son Jagad* 
deva, who also wrote the Svapnacintdmanij explaining dreams ; 
the similarity of dream motifs to Marchen is noteworthy. The 
Narapatijayacaryd Seared ay a 5 was written at Anahillapattana 

1 Ed. Calcutta, 1875. 

2 Weber, ZDMG. xxii. 708 ff. ; xxiv. 393 ff. 

3 Bhandarkar, Report, 1887-91, pp, lxxxiiff. Of. IHQ. iii. 186-9. 

i J. von Negelein, Der Traumschliissel des Jagaddeva (1912); cf. WZKM. xxvi. 
403 ff. 

* Eggeling, IOC. i, nioff. For Jagajjyotirmalla** comm. (1614) see Hara- 
prasSd, Nepal Ratal, p. lxiii, Cf. Keith, IOC. ii. 836 ff, 
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Abacus, invented in India, 526, 527. 
Abdallah ibn al-Mocjaffa 4 , translator of 
Pahlavi Pattcat antra, 357. 

Abhimanyu, king of Kashmir, revives 
study of Mahabhasya , 428. 

Abhinanda, son of jayanta, 135; Yoga - 
vasistkasara , 480. 

Abhinanda, son of Qatananda, 135. 
Abhinavagupta, philosopher and writer 
on poetics, xvii, 214, 387, 388, 392, 

. 395.481- 

Abhiras, 33, 34, 223, 370, 469; speech 
of, 32. 

Ablative, with words denoting near or 
far, 18. 

Abnormal causation ( yibhavana ), 374, 
38°. 

Abu*l-Maall Nasrallah ibn Muhammad 
ibn *Abd al -Hamid, Kitab Kalita wa 
Pimna , 358. 

Accent, in Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, 7, 
Accusative with adjectives in uka, 18, 
Achievement of Sanskrit poetry, 344-51. 
Achilles Tatius, tale of Kleitophon and 
Leukippe, 363, 368. 

Act of truth, motif, 343. 

Adarja, western boundary of Aryavarta, 
. it* 

Adi Buddha, 494. 

Adi <Jesa, alleged author of Karikas, 481. 
A<Jhyaraja, i. e. Harsavardhana, 316. 
Aelian, 371, 

Aeneid , unevenness of, 97, n. 1. 

Aerial car, 96. 

Aesthetic pleasure, 388, 389. 
Agatharchos, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, 357. 

Aggavahsa, Saddaniti, 436. 

Agnivarman, kft\g, 97. 

Agnive^a, authority on medicine, 505, 

. 566. 

Ahayamalla, Calukya, i54> 1 55, 156, 157. 
Ahirs, descendants of the Abhiras, 33. 
Aihole inscription, of Raviklrti, xvii, 97, 
n. 1. 


Aims and training of the poet, 338-44. 
Airships, Greek, 369. 

Aischy los , G reek tragedian (525-4572.0.), 
. x 95 * , 

Aisopos (r, 550 B. c.), 353 ; fables of, 245. 
Aitkiopika, 367, 

Aja, prince, husband of Indumatl, 91, 94, 


95 * 

Ajanta. frescoes, 68. 


Ajata9atru, parricide, 6 5. 

Ajayapala, of Gujarat, 535. 

Akalanka, comm, on AptamTmdnsa , 497. 

Akbar, Emperor of India, 415. 

Aksapada, Nydya Sutra , 482-4. 

Alaka, 85. 

Alamkara, brother of Mankha, 136 ; 
patron of poets, 16 1. 

Alata (Alaka, Allata), joint author of 
Ravyaprakd$a , xvii, n. 4, 394. 

AlberunT, Arabian geographer, 512, 521, 
522. 

Alchemy, 460. 

Alexander the Great, 33, n. 3. 

Alexandrian poetry, compared with Sans- 
krit, 347, 361. 

'All bin Salih, Humayun Nameh , 358. 

Alliteration, *45, n. I, 49, 79, 9 7, 105, 130, 
212, 218, 232, sri, 313, 333, 341, 343, 
369, 373 , 378 , 384, 386-8. 

Amaracandra, Balabharata , 1 37 ; havya- 
kalpalata , 397, 398. 

Amara9akti, of Mahilaropya or Mibila- 
ropya, 248, 250. 

Amarasinha, lexicographer and poet, 76, 
308 , 339 , 4 * 3 , 5*2- 

Amaru, 183-7. 

Amitabha, heaven of, 494. 

Amitagati, Dharmapariksd and Subhd- 
sitaratnasamdoha, 240, 241, 497. 

Amoghavarsa, Rastrakuta king, 53, n. 2, 
524. 

Amytananda, work of, on the Buddha - 

_ carita , 58. 

Amradeva, of Dhara, 535. 

Amrakufa, hill, 85. 

Ananda, brother of Bilhana, 1 53. 

Ananda, Mddhavdnaldkatha , 293. 

Anandajfiana, commentator on <J a hkara, 

_ xxi, n. 4. 

Anandatirtha, Yamakajbhdrata^ 197, n. 2. 

Anandavardhana, writer on poetics, x, 33, 
43? 87, 105, 218, 232, 313, 341, 373> 
386-8, 41 1. 

Ananta, Bkdraiacampiiy 336. 

Ananta, Vtracaritra , 292. 

Ananta, king of Kashmir, 281. 

Anantavirya, comm, on Pariksdmukha- 
sutra , 484. 

Anatomy, stndy of, 505. 

Andhaka, legend of, 134, 135. 
AndhrabhytyaSj 33 ' 

Andhras, 469. 

Androclus, and the lion, 356. 
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Angiilimfila, legend of, 504. 

Aniruddha, comm, on Samkhya Sutra, 
489, 

Annum Bhatta, Tarkasamgraha, 4S6. 
Anthologies, 222, 223. 

Anthonius von Pforr ,'f>as bitch tier byspcl 
der alien wysen [sine loco et anno, about 
1480^ 358. 

Antonius Diogenes, Greek writer of 
Romance, xi. 

AnubhiUT, Sarasvatiprakriyd , 432, 

Anwar i Stthaifi, by Ilusain ibn 'All al- 
Wii'iz, 358. 

Aorists, use of, 19, 20, 63, 1 15, 258, 307. 
Apadeva, Mimdhsdnydyaprakdfa , 4*74. 
Apararka, commentator on Yajiiavalkya 
_ Smrti , 447. 

Apastamba, 469, n. 2 ; see Aptxstamba 
Dharmasutra . 

Aphrodisiacs, 505, 

Api^ali, ancient grammarian, 423. 
Apollonius of Tyana, xxii, n. 8.' 
Apollonius of Perga, Greek mathe- 
matician (c. 225 b. c.; Heath, Hist . ii. 
126; Apolloniusof Perga , 1896), 527. 
Apollonios Rhodios, Alexandrian poet 
(3rd cent. B. c.), author of Argonautika, 
325, n- 1, 348, 349, 350. 

Appayya Diksita, polymath, 4$ t ; A nva- 
laydnanda, 396. 

Apsarases, as types of beauty, 57. 

Aptas, perfect men of Jainism, 240. 
Apulcius, xi ; Metamorphoses, 367. 

Arab rule, mediates between civilizations 
of west and east, 360. 

Arabians, connexion with India, 507, 311. 

533 > 527*528, 534. 

Arabian Mights, 360, 361. 

Arabic alchemy, 512, n. t, 

Arabic numerals, xxiii, xxiv. 

Arabic terms in Sanskrit, 25. 

Archery, treatises on, 464. 

Archilochos, 352, 355. 

Architecture, treatises on, xx, 464, 465. 
Ardradeva, father of Haricandra, r 42 
n. 2. 

Ares and Aphrodite, amour of. 337. 
Arhaddasa, 295. 

Arhat, ideal of an, 61. 

Arikesarin, Caiukya king, 333. 

Arisihha, Kavyakalpalatd , 397, 398 ; 

Sukr tasaihkirtana , 173, * * 

Aristeides, Milesiaka (not EphesiakaY xi, 
367 , 368 . ^ * 

Aristotle, xxi, 194, 361 ; Polities of, xviii. 
Arjuna, hero, 109. 

Arjuna Kartavlrya, and Ravana, strife of, 

Aijunaravanlya, by Bhaumaka, 133. 
Arjunavarman, king, 53, n. 2; comments 
on Amarufataha, 183. 

Arnold, Matthew, 348/0. a. 


Ars am atari a , of Ovid, 35 
Artistic parallels of Apv; 

- 63, n. 3. 

Aryabhata I, astronomer, 

- 521 , 5 a2 j 5 3 3 a 527 * 
Aryabhata II, Ary a Siddht 
Arya Deva, Catuh$atika , 7 
Arya £iira, ix, 67-70. 

Arya Sanghasena, teacher c 

283. 

Aryan speeches, 3. 
Aryiivarta, region of, define 
A^ulharn, Dharmdmrta , 4 
A^marathya, authority on 1 
5. 16), and on philosophy 
4 . 30 ), 475. 

A^olca, emperor, xxv, xxvi, 
A$oka, tree, 343. 

A 90k an dialects, xxv, 11. 
A9okan inscriptions, 27, 28. 
A9vaghosa, poet, viii, ix, 1 
,8 > 39 > n. 3, 45, 51, 5 

91, 126, 224, 433, 44 o, 4 
493 . 493 - 

Afvaghosaraja, king, not i< 
A9vaghosa-, 35, 

A 9vintkumdnt, "Kasarainasax 
Asahaya, commentary on A'l 
445 - 

Asangn, Buddhist pliilosoj 
ydnasutrdlaihkdra , viii, 7$ 
Ascetic life, Buddhist an 
legends of, 504. 

Ass in lion’s skin, motif \ 355 
Ass without heart and ears', 
Assam, king of, pays homai 
318, 

Assamese, source of, 32. 
Assonance ( yamaka ), 135, 1, 
sol 312, 313, 369, 373, 3; 
Astrologers, satire of, 238. 
Astrology, 75, 528-35. 
Astronomy, 75, 516-23. 

A suras, Bfhaspati as teacher < 
Asuri, Samkhya teacher, 488, 
Athens, role of hetairai in, 52 
Atomism, 483-7. 

Atreya, authority on mcdicin< 
- 506, 507. 

Atreya, ritual authority, 475. 
Aucassinet NicohtU , style ol 
Aiujulomi, philosopher, 475. 
Austroasiatic influences on Inc 
Przyluski’s theory of, 4, n, 
Austroasiatic origin of the S 
xi, 361, n. 1. 

Autumn, description of, 84, 1 ; 
Avalokita, teacher of Vagbha! 
Avalokite9vara (from Ava * 
contaminated with lokepoa 
Mironov, JRAS. 1927, pp 
333. 
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AvantI, Bhfitabhasa in, 386. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, 133, 134, 
164. 

Avantisundan, wile of Rajagekhara, and 
authority on poetics, 205, n. I, 342. 

Ayodhya, city, 96, 120; forlorn condition 
of, described by ValmTki, 43. 

Azulis, 369. 

Babrios, Greek fable writer, 352. 

Babylonian influence on Indian astrology, 
528. 

Badarayana, author of Brahma Sutra , 
xxi, 458, 475, 477. 

Bahata, variant of Vagbhafa, 510, 

Bahudantlputra, authority on Arthagastra, 
45 L 457* 

Bakhshali MS., mathematics in, 524, 

525* 

Bakchai , by Euripides, religious feeling 
in the, 194. 

Balabhadra, brother of Govardhana, 202. 

Balabhadra, brother of Krsna, 162. 

Baladitya, Gupta of Magadha, 74. 

Baladitya, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Balambhatta Vaidyanatha, commentator 
on Yajflavalkya Smrti , 447. 

Balarama, hero, 85. 

Bald-headed man and fly, motif, 355. 

Baldo, Norms Esopus , 359, 

Ballalasena, Adbhutasagara , 534. 

Ballalasena, Bhojaprabandhct , 293, 344, 
n. 3. 

Bali, binding of, by Visnu, 45. 

Bali (Vala, Valin), foe of Rama, 120. 

Bana, poet, xiii, xxii, 19, 56, 53, 60, 77, 
97, n- 3> 132, 135, 138, J39, »• 3. 15°, 
I 5 3 > *59> lC 5> ^9, 173, 201, 202, 205, 
210, 213, 214, 225, 266, 267, 297, 299, 
3^7, 331, 333, 336, 339, 343, 345, 347, 
349, 365, 3^9, 37 3Si> 4 T2 , 445, 4 6 *- 

Barlaam and Josapliat, legend of, 501, 
502. 

Bartering of statues, by the Mauryas, 428, 
453* n - K 

Beast fable, 39, 242-65. 

Bell-Magha, 130. 

Bellcrophon, Homeric hero, 362, n. 4. 

Bengali, source of, 32. 

Betel and coco-palms of Kalinga, 80. 

Bhadanakas, speech of, 386. 

Bbagala, Phegelas, 426. 

Bballata, (pataka, 231, 232. 

BhSmaha, xvi, 14, 32, 101, n. 1, 116, 297, 
309, n. 1, 338, 34°. 373. 374. 375. 37<S 
378. 381. 38s, 383. 385. 389, 39 a > 4 11 . 
n. 1, 416, 433. 

Bhan^L Har^a s friend, 317. 

Bhanudatta, RasamarijarT and Rasata- 
rdhgini, 398, 

Bh&radvhja, alleged authority on Artha- 
gastra, 457. 


Bharadvaja, set Uddyotakara. 

Bharata, 132 ; see Natjtyastra. 

Bharatacandra, Vidyasundara, 188. 

Bharatan epic, known to Kumaralata, 56. 

BharatTtirtha, part author of Pancada$T, 

477 -' 

Bharavi, Kirdtdrjunlya , xvi, xvii, 9, 39, 
87, n. 2, 89, 90, 97, n. 1, 101, n. 1, 
10S, n. 1, 109-16, 1 2 1, n. 1, 122, 126, 
I2 7 > 12S, 130, 131, 132,133, l 4 °> 141, 
16?, 20s, 209, 262, 307,339,34?, 347, 
416, 451. 

Bharhut, monumental evidence of fable, 
3 -J 3 ; sculptures, 352, 364. 

Bhartrhari, 116, 117, 183, 184, 232, 347, 
428, 429, 431. 

Bhartrmentha, 132, 133. 

Bhartr-Prapanca, philosopher, 475, n. 3. 

Bharvu, preceptor of Bana, 330. 

Bhasa, dramatist, xii-xvi, xi, 80, 173, 
268, 271, 307, 316, 336, 373, 386, n. 2, 
45 L 461. 

Bhaskara, astronomer, 409, 525, 527. 

Bhattakalankadeva, ‘ Karnataka$abdanu - 
fasana , 436, n. 5. 

Bhattara Haricandra, 300. 

Bhntti, poet, 18, 87, n. 2, 116-19, 123, 
128,178,373,375,398. . 

Bhattiprolu inscriptions, 27. 

Bhattoji Dlksita, Prakriydkaunmdi , 430. 

Bhattotpala, comm, on Varahamihira, 

4^>, 53 B 534 - 

Bhaumaka, poet, 18, 133. 

Bhava, proteg6 of Nagaraja, 234. 

Bhavabhuti, 53, n. 2, 132, 381, 416, 462, 
463, 469. 

Bhava Migra, Bhdvaprala^a, 51 1. 

Bhavaviveka, comm, on Nagarjnna, 495. 

Bhayabhanjanagarman, Ramalarahasya , 
535 - 

Bheda, Bhela, authority on medicine, 505, 
508, 509. 

Bhiksacara, grandson of Harsa, 1 59. 

Bhillamalla, 522. 

Bhillas, 285. 

Bhima, poet, 133. 

Bhimnpala of Bengal, patron of Suregvara, 
512. 

Bhimaratha, legend of, 46. 

BhTsma, hero, 125. 

Bhoja, king and polymath or patron, xiv, 
xvi, n. 5, 53, 153, 292, 297, 33<>, 393 , 
395, 464, 465, 481, n. 4, 489, 491, 5 3 7 ; 
see also Bhojaraja. 

Bhoja, prince of Kashmir, 160, 169. 

Bhojadeva, of Kindnbilva, 190. 

Bhojaraja, recension of Canakyantti , 228. 

Bhuma, Bhumaka, Bhaumaka, Rava- 
ndrjuniya , 133. 

Bhusana Bhatta, rather Pnlina, son of 
Bana, 314. 

Bihari, source of, 32. 
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Bihar! Lai, Sat' sal, 202. 

Bilhana, poet, xxvii, 14, 51, 10S, n. 1, 
131*, I53“8, 165, 169, 173, 188-90, 
232. 

Bion, 370. 

Bismarck, German statesman, 459. 

Black Yajurveda , 438. 

Boccaccio, VAmeto , style of, 70, n. 2. 
Bodhayana, philosopher, 478. 

Bodhisattva ideal, 491, 49a. 

Boethius, style of, 70, n. 2. 

Bombast, of Gauda style, 212. 

Boro Bodur artists, 492. 

Borrowing, by poets, 341, 342. 

Bower MS., 507, 509, 510, 535 ; language 
of, 23. 

Bjrhaspati Cippata, 134, 164. 
Brahmagupta, astrologer, 4x1, 521, 522, 
5 3 4> 5™, s^- 

Brahman, god, 99, 154, 301. 

Brahmanical gods, attacked, 240. 
Brahm&varta, country, 85. 

Brahmin, kinds of, 228. 

Bran, Irish king, legend of, 354. 

Brother’s life versus husband’s, motif, 

355* 

Bad, Syriac Kalila und Diimia (ed. and 
trs. F. Schulthess, Berlin, 1911), 357* 
Buddha, 159, 222. 

Buddha Bhatfa, Ratnapariksd , 465. 
Buddha biography, 492. 

Buddhaghosa, Buddhist philosopher, 362, 

436- . ' 

Buddhaghosacarya, Padyacuddmani, 1 43. 
Buddhapalita, comm, on Nagarjuna, 495. 
Buddhism, Buddhists, 63, 04, 148, 159, 
*43> 3 49> 370, 285, 301, 315, 346, 443, 
450, 47G 474? 488, 490? 49*-6> 499> 
500. 

Buddhist Tantras, 496. 

Budha s vamin , Brhatkathdf okas amgr aha, 
271, 372-5. 

Burns, Robert, refashions popular songs, 
324. 

Burzde, Pahlavi translation of the Pattca- 
tantra, xxvii, n. 1, 357. 

Caesuras, 90, 108, 417. 

Caitanya, 219. 

Cakora, bird, 341, 343. 

Cakrapani, continues Da$akum&racarita , 
397, n. 3. 

Cakrapanidatta, comm, on Su9ruta, 507. 
Cakravaka, bird, 343. 

Calderon, Chinese parallels to, 504. 
Cambodia, 507 j Sanskrit inscriptions of, 
16. 

CampS, Sanskrit inscriptions in, x6. 
Cfinakya (possibly Canikya), xvii, 461, 
462, 505 ; see also Kautiliya Artha- 
fastra. 

Ca$$a, Prdkrtalak$ana, 433. 


Candala maidens, intercourse with, in 
Buddhist Tantric ritual, 496. 
Candaladev!, Rajput princess, 155. 
Canclalas, depressed condition of the, in 
Gupta times, 75, 99. 

Candamari-devata, 333. 

Cande5vara, Smrtiratnakara , 44$. 

Can^I, goddess, 135. 

Candra, Cdndra Vydkarana , 431, 432, 
Cnndraditya, king, 205, n. 1. 

Candrakirti, commentator on Nagarjuna, 
493 - 

Cand ragom in, Qtsyalekhadh armakdvya , 
71, 72. 

Candmgopin, 72. 

Candmgupta I, 74, 78. 

Candragupta II, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81. 
Candragupta Maurya, 228, 294, 459. 
Candragupta, poet, 339. 

Candralekha, princess, 188. 

Candraplda, hero of the Kadambari, 321. 
Candrata, revises text of Su9ruta, 507. 
Cangadeva, grandson of Bhaskara, 524. 
Canpaka, father of Kalhana, 1 58. 

Capala, form of Arya, 418. 

Caraka, medical authority, xxiii, 13, 461, 
4S6, 488, 11. 2, 506, 507, 508, 509, 5x0, 
513, n. 2, 514. 

Carayana, authority on erotics, 468. 
Cardonne, translation of Turkish Hum d- 
yfm Ncimeh, 358. 

Caritrasundara Ganin, 143. 

Cariyapifaka, 68. 

Carman vati, river, 85. 

Carvakas, 499. 

Cases, use of, 21. 

Castana, Ksatrapa, ofUjjayinl, 49. 
Castles in the air, 362, 

Cat and the candle, legend of, 364. 

Cat and mice, fable of, 243. 

Cataka, bird, 343. 

Catullus, 194, 345 ; Attts , 26, n, x. 
Caura, Cora, poet, 188. 

Celsus, osteology of, 514. 

Cerebralization, 37 ; perhaps due to 
Dravidian influence, 5. 

Cetasihha, oppressed by Warren Hastings, 

337 - 

Character and extent of the use of Sans- 
krit, 8-17. 

Characteristics and development of Sans- 
krit In literature, 17-26. 

Characteristics of Old Prakrits, 39, 30. 
Characteristics of the Qastras, 406-11. 
Characterization, 325. 

Charadrios, legend of, 356, 

Chares of Mytilene, 366, 

Charioteer, discusses etymology with a 
grammarian, 10, 

Charition, farce as to adventures of, x« 
Chavill&kara, Kashmirian historian, 16a* 
Children’s diseases, treatise on, 509. 
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China, Chinese, 75, 492, 493, 494, 495, 
5=7. 538- 

Christian influence on religion, 480. 

Christian Fathers, xxi. 

Christian legends, and Buddhist, 502-4. 

Christophoros, legend of, 502, 

Chronology, lack of, 155. 

Chuang Tse, parallel of his thoughts 
with Calderon’s, 504. 

Cidambara, RaghavapdttdaviyayddavTya , 
138. 

Cintamani Bhatta, Qukasaptati , 291. 

Citrajcfta, mountain, 43. 

Clearness of sense (prasdda), 50, 374, 377. 

Cippafa Jayapl^a, 134, 164, 

Circe, Indian parallel to, 363. 

Classification of figures of speech, 398. 

Claudian, Roman poet, 169, n. 2. 

Coin, legends in Prakrit, 16. 

Colas, 154, 155, 

Colonies of Indians, 386. 

Compounds, case of, 97, 311, 313, 326, 
3277 33i, 379 5 381, 3847 3907 391- 

Confusion of gender, 23. 

Confusion of similars (parivrtti) f 380. 

Consonants, as affecting style, 390. 

Constant du Hamel, legend of, 364. 

Constantine, makes Sunday a day of rest, 
531- 

Contrast by dissimilitude (1 vyatircka ), 213, 
374) 380, 399. 

Cookery, 512. 

Cool season, description of, 84. 

Corroboration ( arthdntaranydsa), 106, 
3747 380. 

Crusades, effect of, 360. 

Cubomancy, treatises on, 535. 

Cyclic quadrilaterals, 526, 

Daksi, mother of Panini, 425. 

Daksinavartanatha, commentator, 8i, 87. 

Dallana, comm, on Su^ruba, 507. 

Damaskios, neo-Platonist and director of 
the Athenian school (a.d. 510), 525. 

DamayantI and Nala, tale of, 140, 141, 

Damaras, of Kashmir, 159, 160. 

Damodara, great-grandfather of Dandin, 
xvi. 

Damodara, of Dlrghaghosa family, Vd/n- 
bhusatja, 417. 

Damodara, son of Laksmidhara, Samgi- 
tadarpana , 466. 

Damodaragupta, Kutfanimata, 236, 237. 

Damanaka, 249, 250. 

Danae, motif, 284. 

Damjhn, xvi, xvii, n* 6, 19, 31, n. 1, 32, 
49 , 59> 6o, 93, lor, 116, 266, 268, 271, 
296-3307 308, 326, 338, 340, 362, 375, 
376, 377> 378, 379, 380, 38 h 38a, 383, 
384, 389, 462. 

Dardic branch of Indian race, 33, 

Dardura hills, 94. 


Da^apura, city, 85; panegyric of, 79; 

Bhutabkasd in, 386. 

Da^arna, country, 85. 

Dative, usages with, 18. 

Dattaka, of Pa^aliputra, authority on 
erotics, 468. 

Dattaka Sarva?raya, father of Magha, 
124. 

Defects in poetry ( dosa ), 374. 

Deinias and Kymbas’, 369. 

Demokritos, Greek philosopher, 356. 
Deodars of the Himalayas, 80. 

Derivative forms of the PaHcatantra , 2 *9- 
63. 

Deva, Larva, 430. 

Devadatta, version of Qukasaptati , 292. 
Devaditya, father of Trivikrama Bhatpi, 
332 . 

Deyanna Bhatta, Smrticandrikd , 448. 
Devaprabha Suri, 143. 

Devasmita, legend of, 284, 364. 
Devasvamin, astrologer, 530. 
Dhanamjaya, Da^arupa, 2 66. 
Dhanamjaya, Ndmamald, 414. 
Dhanamjaya Crutaklrti, 137. 

Dhanapala, Tilakamatijari ', 372, 331 ; 

Pdiyalacchi , 415. 

Dhanurveda, works on, 364. 

Dhanvantari, author of a medical glossary, 
96, 414. 

Dharmadasa, imitates Bana, 337. 
Dharmaklrti, philosopher, xxii, 308. 
Dharmanatha, a Tirthakara, 143. 
Dharmaraja, Vedantaparibhasa , 478. 
Dhavalacandra, patron of Narayana, 263: 
Dhol, poet, Pavanaduta, 53, 86, 190, 


219, n. j, 220. 

Dhvanikara, 393, 396. 

Dialects in Sanskrit, 4. 

Dialects of the A 5okan inscriptions, 2 7, 28. 
Dialogue in Kalhana, 169. 

Didactic fable, 242^65. 

IMdactic bile, 293-5. 

Digambara Jain monk, 301. 

Digambaras, 28. 

Dignaga, philosopher, xxi, xxii, 81, 107, 
484, 485. 

Digvijaya, of Raghu, 93. . 

Dillpa, father of Raghu, 93. 

Dio Cassius, 531. 

Dio Chrysostomos, 370, 371. 

Diophantos, - astronomer, (e, A.D. 250- . 
75 ; Heath, Diophantus of Alexan- 
dria, 2nd. ed. 1910), 535. 

DIpamkara, Apvavaidyaka , 465. 
Directorium vitae humanae , see Liber 
Kelilae et Dimnae, 358. 

Direct speech, love of, 244, 245, 
Disadvantages of poetic form in Qastras 


411. 

Divakaramitra, a Buddhist sage, 318. 
Divodasa, king of Benares, 507. 
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Doctors, satire against, 338. 

Dog flesh, eating of, in Buddhist Tantra 
ritual, 406. 

Doni, La Moral Into sophia del Doni and 
Trail alt diver si di Scndcbar Indiano 
fiiosopko morale (Venice, 1552), 358. 

Double entendre , 7, 8, 21, 97,' 127, 14 t, 
152, an, 215, 216, 257, 311,316,326, 
345 ) 49 1 * 

Doubling of consonants, forbidden in 
passionate speech, 9. 

Drdhabala, reponsible for recension of 
Caraka Samhitd % xxiii, n. 3, 506. 

Drama, 10, 11, 376, 416. 

Dramidacarya, philosopher, 478. 

Dravidas, musical recitation of, 386. 

Dravidian influence on Sanskrit, 4, 22. 

Dravidian words borrowed, 474. 

Dubois, Abb£, Le Pantchatantra ou les 
cinq ruses , 262. 

Duration of gestation, 502, n. 3. 

Dnrgasinha, Vrtti on Kdtantra , 431. 

Durlabharaja, Samudratilaka , 534. 

Durlabbavardhana, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Durvinlta, of Kongani, alleged commen- 
tary on Kirdldrjtutiya , xvii. 

Dya Dviveda, Nilimaiijari , 239. 


Eagle and tortoise, fable of, 355. 

Eastern Hindi, source of, 32. 

Eastern Prakrit, 27, 28. 

Eastern school of Prakrit grammarians, 
33 , 433 . 434 - 

Egypt, possible inlluence on India, 367, 
n. J, 5x7; account-keeping in, xxiv, 
n. x« 

Elephant flesh, eating of, in Buddhist 
Tantric ritual, 496, 

Elevation ( uddrala , uddmtva ), 374, 377, 
39 °* 

Elixirs, 51 1. 

Elks in Black Forest (Caesar, De Bello 
Gallico , vi. 27), 356. 

Emboxing of stories within stories, 244, 
a 45> 355, 258, 319, 320, 367, n. I. 

Emotion ( bluiva ) 1 63, n. 3, 92, 373. 

Encyclopaedic learning, characteristic of 
Kavya writers, 348. 

English, as a vernacular, xxvi. 

Entering another’s body, motifs 343. 

Epanthem, 523. 

Kphesos, story-tellers of, 367. 

Epic, 12, 13, 46, 47, 93; see also Malta - 
bhdrata and RdmCiyana . 

Epics, as aristocratic literature, 13. 

Epigrammatic style, characteristic of Fla- 
vians and Kavya, 348, 349, 

Epigrams, 208, 209. 

Equal pairing (tu/yayogild), 2x3, 380, 
399 * 

Erasistratos, Creek physician, 514, 


fitienne of Bourbon, 362. 

Etymology, 212. 

Eupltues , by Lyly, 370. 

Euripides, Greek tragedian (480-406 
K.C.), 195. 

Exaggeration, 97, 212. 

Exhaustive statement {parisathkkyd\ 313. 
Explicitness of sense {arthavyakti)^ ' 50 , 
t 374 ) 390 . 

Expression of pleasure ( preyas ), 380, 3S2, 
389. 

Extempore verse, 80, 344, 

Eye-washes and salves, treatise on, 509. 

Fables, x, xi, 242-65. 

Fa-hicn, Chinese traveller, 75, 99. 

Fairy tales, 39, 40, 266-93. 

False ascetics, motif y 343. 

Farce, Charition’s adventures, x. 

Fate, 167. 

Feminine forms of certain words, 10. 
Figures ((ilamkdra), 105, 106, 351, 379, 
3S0, 381, 3S2, 385, 389, 390, 391, 392, 

393 ) 394 ) 395 , 39 <>* 

Firdausi, 366. 

Firenzuola, Agnolo, Discorsi degli ani- 
inali region anti tra loro (1568), 358. 
Firmieus Mnternus, astrologer, 530. 
Flying birds, motip\ 363. 

Flying machines, Yavanas experts in, 279. 
Fools, tales of, 283. 

Force (ojas), quality of style, 50, 327, 374, 
^ 37 f\ 379 , 38 r, 39 °* 

Foreign invasions, alleged effect of, on 
development of the Kavya, 39, 48, 49. 
Fox and eagle, fable of, 355. 

Fox and raven, fable of, 354. 

Frog hymn of Pgveda, 242. 

Frog maiden, legend of, 489. 

Future middle, in Classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Gadadhara, comm, on Raghunatha Qiro- 
mani’s Didhiti , 485. 

Gadadhara, father of Vnhgasena, 51 1. 
Galland, Les conies el fables indiennes 
de Bidpdi el de Lokman (Paris, 1774), 
358 * 

Gana, Afvdyurveda , 465. 

Gane$a, Grahaldghava , 523, 

Gandhara, 369, n. x, 370, 371. 
Gandharva, 94, 95, xio, 219, n. 1. 
Gangadatta, poet, 221. 

Gangadhara, poet, defeated by Bilhana, 
* 53 * 

Gahgeya, 7 dtlvacintdjnani t 408, 484,485. 
Garga, astrologer, 528, 533, 535. 
Gargacandra, of Lahara, 159. 

Gargya, ancient grammarian, 423. 

Garlic, treatise on, in Bower MS, of, 
5 ° 9 * , 

Gaura^iras, authority on Raja^tra, 450, 
Gainja, Gaiullya, style (mdrgay rJti), 59, 
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60, 1 3 1 ) n. i, 131, n. 2, 150, 212, 310, 
377, 3/8, 379 > 381, 384, 395 * 

Gaudapada, author of Karikas, 475, 476. 

Gaudapada, comm, on Sathkhya Karika , 
4S8, 4S9. 

Gatidas, defective in Prakrit, 385. 

Gauri, Tantric worship of, 263. 

Gayadasa, comm, on Sufruta, 507. 

Genitive, uses of, 18. 

Geography, 529. 

Geomancy, borrowed by India from Persia, 
535 * . 

Gerund, forms mixed in epic and Kavya, 
20'; simplified in Classical Sanskrit, 6 ; 
uses of, 258. 

Gerundives, extended use of, in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Gesta Romanorum , 363. 

Ghatakarpara, 76. 

Ghotamukha, authority on erotics, 46S. 

Gipsies, as intermediaries of tales, 360. 

Gimar Inscription of Rudradaman, 48, 50. 

Gnomic verse, 46, 47, 225, 227-36. 

Gnostics, Indian influence on, 500, 501. 

God, in Nyaya-Va^esika, 482, n. 3, 4S3, 
484, 485* 

Goethe, appreciates Indian poetry, 82, 
191. 

Golden Seventy verses, by Vinci hyavasa, 
488. 

Goldsmiths, satire of, 240. 

Gomukha, minister of Naravahanadatta, 
371. 

Gonanda, name of kings of Kashmir, 162, 
163. 

Gonardiya, authority on erotics, 468. 

Gonardiya, grammarian, 427. 

Gonikaputra, authority on erotics, 468, 

Gojiiicaputra, grammarian, 427. 

Gopala, legend of, 273. 

Goplnatha, revises Dagakutndracania , 
297, n. 3. 

Gospel narratives, Buddhist parallels, 

502-4* 

Gottfried of Strassburg, Tristan tend 
Isolde , 359. 

Govardhana, poet, 53, 190, 192, 202, 223, 
266, 327. 

Govinda, teacher of (Jankara, 476. 

Govindacandra, of Kanauj, 448. 

Govindaraja, commentary on Manu, 445. 

Grahavarman, Maukhari king, 317. 

Grammarians, influence of, on develop- 
ment of language, 4, 5. 

Grammatical Kavya, 63, 64. 

Grateful dolphin, motif, 357. 

Greedy jackal, tale of, 362. 

Greek fable literature, 352-7. 

Greek influence, 47, 75, 80, 145,438, 460, 
5L3-I5, 518, 519, 530 , 5 * 5 - 8 i 530, 
53 *' 


Greek medicine, influence on India, 513— 
1 5. 

Greek renderings of Indian names, 16. 

Greeks, 39. 

Grierson, Sir George, theory of Maha- 
rastra Apabhrahfa, 35. 

Guha, destroyer of Taraka, 213. 

Guhasena, of Valabhl (a.d. 559-69), uses 
Apabhrahfa, 32. 

Guhyakas, mountain sprites, no. 

Gujarati, 261. 

Gujars, in United Provinces, 33. 

Gulistan, style of, 70, n. 2. 

Gumani, Upade$a$ataka , 234. 

Gunabhadra, Uttarapurana , 336. 

Gunacandra, Ndtyadarpana , xv. 

Gunadhya, Brkatkatkd , 28, 40, 246, 262, 
266-S7, 30 °, 3 ° 7 > 3 I 9 > 320. 

Gunaratna, Buddhist philosopher, 486. 

Gunavrddhi, translator, 283. 

Gupta dynasty, Sanskrit flourishes under, 
15 , 74 - 7 . 520 . 

Gurjara, Gurjara, 24, 32, 33, 34, 151, 
152, 223. 

Hala, Sattasai, 25, nn. 4, 5, 40, 54, 187, 
202, 223-5, 226, 434* 

Halayudha, Brdhnianasarvasva , 448 ; 

poet, 207. 

Halayudha, poet and grammarian, 18, 
133; Abh idhanaratnamald , 414; 

comm, on Chandassutra , 416, n. i. 

Hansa, bird, 343. 

Haradatta, a merchant, 291. 

Haradatta, PadamaTtjart, 209. 

Haradatta Sun, RdghavanaisadhTya, 138. 

Harasihhadeva, patron of Cande?vara, 
448. 

Haribhadra, Jain philosopher, 497, 499 ; 
date of, xxi, xxii. 

Haricandra Bhattara, prose author, 300, 
339 * 

Haricandra, DharmafarmdbJiyudaya , 143, 
336 - 

Haricandra, Jivandharacampu, 336. 

Harihara, patron oHrugapa, 414. 

Harinarayana, of Mithila, 449. 

Harisena, panegyrist of Samudragupta, 
76,* 77, 78, 98, 300, 332. 

Harita, authority on medicine, 505, 509. 

Harsa, king of Kanauj, xxviii, 53 . 77 . 
124, 134, 150, n. 2, 201, an, 214,215, 
332, 237, 297, 308, 314, 316-19, 339. 

342 , 347 . 395 * , . 

Harsa, king of Kashmir, 233, 234. 

Harsadeva, Lingdnufdsana , 433; see 
Harsa, king of Kanauj. 

Harsaklrti Suri, Jyotisasanddhdra, 534. 

Harsh sounds, 31 1, 3x2. 

Hastipaka, 132. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 41 . 

Hegelian theory of the State, 456. 
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Heinrich Sense, Buchkin der Ewigm 
Weis he it, 363. 

Hekataios of Miletos, 145, n. 1, 

Helaraja, Kashmirian historian, 1 62. 
Helen, legend of, xi, n. 4. 

Heliodoros, 368, * 

Hemacandra, Jain polymath, 32, 31, 35, 
131, 142, 143, 172, 208, 226, 3 4 t, 269, 
290, 294, 361, 384, 414, 415, 4* r h43 0 > 

434r 435, 4<M> 497- 

Hemadri, Caturvargacmtdmam , 448 ; 

(patafaki, 5 1 1. 

Hemavijaya, Kathdratndkara , 295, n. 5. 
Hepa, goddess in Mitanni, xxiv. 
Herodotos, Greek historian, 145, 352, 355, 
356 . 

Herophilos, Greek physician, 514. 

Hesiod, 352. 

Hetairai, 33, 52, 239, 300. 

Hexameter, 370, 371. 

Himalaya, mountain, So, 8S, 94. 

Hlnayana school of Buddhism, 72. 

Hindi, language, 25; literature, 3 6. 
Hippokleides* marriage, 335. 

Hippokrates, Greek physician, 513. 

Hira, father of Qriharsa, 139. 

Historia Apollonii Tyrii, 70, n. 2. 
Historians of philosophy, 499, 500. 
Historical method, lacking intjastras, 410. 
History, causes of weakness of Indians in 
scientific, 145-7. 

Hiuen Tsang, 14, 164, 315, 319, 425. 
Hobbes, 451. 

Hochsprache, xxv, xxvi. 

Homer, 352, 362, 368, 370. 
Homoioteleuton, 369. 

Horse-flesh, eating of, 496. 

Horse sacrifice, as sign of paramount 
power, 76. 

Human sacrifice, 151, 285, 289, 367. 
Humours, medical dictum of, 514. 

Huns, 74, 80, 81, 166, 223, 317, 492. 
Husain ibn * All al Wa‘iz, Amvdrt 

Suhailh 358 . 

Huska, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Huviska, inscription of, 15, n. 1. 

Hypatia, astronomer, (A.». 370-415; 
Heath, Hist, of Greek Math,, ii, 528), 
525- 

Hyperbole (atifayakti), 378, 399. 
Hyper-Sandhi, 23, 

Ideal of feminine beauty, continuity of, 
from Vcdic times, 42, n. 1. 

Iksvaku, 93. 

Iliad, *3, 6r, 366. 

Illustration, (ntdarpana), 380, 399. 
Imperative mood, 115, 

Imperfect tense, 20, 115, 307. 

Impersonal passive, favourite construc- 
tion, 90. 

Inceat, as a motif, 394, 


India, known in Egypt, x. 

Indirect expression ( parydyokta ), 380, 
38a, 396. 

Indra, god, 1 10, in. 

Indra III, 332. 

Indragomin, grammarian, 431. 

Indrakila, place of Arjuna's penance, no. 
Indrayudha, horse of Candrapfda, 321. 
Indukara, father of Madhavakara, 511, 
Indumati, wife of Aja, 91, 94, 95. 
Inference, as opposed to suggestion, in 
poetry, 393. 

Infinitive, loss of varieties of, in Classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Inscription, use of Sanskrit in, 14, 15, 
Inscriptions, 311, 320, n. 1. 

Inspiration in poetry, 340. 

Instrumental, old usages with, 18. 
Inter-state relations, 454, 

Iron-eating mice, motif, 251, 352. 

Irngapa, Ndndrtharatnamdla, 414. 

I9vara, creator, 99, 100. 

I9varakrsna, philosopher, 77, 488, 4S9. 
Istarama, brother of Bilhana, 153. 

Isapur inscription, 15, n. 1. 

Isis, goddess worshipped in India, x. 
Isolde, 356. 

I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, 55, 73, 176, 177, 
429. 

Jabali, narrator of part of the Kddambart, 
320. 

Jackal and indigo vat, story of, 357. 
Jacob ben Eleazar, Hebrew version of the 
Paficatantra , 358. 

Jagaddeva, Svapnaci ntd mani, 534. 
JagadTpa, Tarkdmrta, 486. 
Jagajjyotirmalla, comm, on Narapati- 
jayacaryd, 534, n. 5. 

Jagannatha, Bhaminivildsa, 234; Rasa- 
gahgddhara, 396, 397. 

Jaimini, alleged author of Alfmdhsd Sutra, 
xxi, 458. 

Jains, 15, 148, 240, 241, 246, 261, 292, 
294, 295, 301, 490, 499, 500, 501. 

Jain Stotras, 214, 215. 

Jaiyyafa, comm, on Si^ruta, 507, 

Jalauka, son of A$oka, 163, 

Jalhana, Afugdhopadefa, 339 ; Subhdsita- 
muktdvali, 233; Somapalavildsa, 172. 
Jambhaladatta, version of Vetdlapaitea - 
viii$citikd, 28 8. 

James of Vitry, 363. 

Janaka, king, 95, 120. 

Jatflkarna, authority on medicine, 509. 
Java, Kavi literature in, 16. 

Jayacandra, of Kanauj, 139. 

Jayadatta, Agvavaidyaka, 465, 

Jayodevn, Gitagovinda , 53, 190-8, 219, 
337, 469. 

Jayadeva, dramatist, comm, on GaBgefft, 
485 ; Candr aloha, 396. 
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Jayadeva, Batimatl/ari, 469, 
jayadilya, author of A'd fil'd Vdti > 429, 
43 °* 

Jayanta Bhatpi, father of Abhinanda, 135 ; 

Nydyama n ja ) v , 221, 484. 

JayapuJa, king, 169, 236. 

Jayaratha, Alamkdravimarfitii , 173; 

Ilaracaritacintamani , 137, 26 6. 
Jayasiiiha, Calukya prince, 154. 

Jayasiiiha, king of Kashmir, 136, 159, 
160, 168. 

Jayasiiiha Siddharaja, patron of Hema- 
candra, 432. 

JewiSh-Christian week, adopted in India, 
53 1 * 

Jews, intermediaries in civilization, 360. 
JTmutavahana, hero, 285. 

JimCitavahana (perhaps 1 2 th. cent .),Daya~ 
bhdga , 449. 

Jinaklrti, stories by, 295. 

Jinnsena, Ilarivahfapurana , 498. 

Jinasena, Adipurdna , 498 ; Pdrfvdbhyu- 
daya, 86. 

Jinendrabuddhi, Nydsa } 134, 376, 413, 
430 - 

Jisnu, of Bhillamalla, father of Brahma- 
* gupta, 522. 

Tivaka, expert on children's disease, 506. 
jl.va jarman, astrologer, 530 
Jo-do-shu, sect, 494. 

Joel, Rabbi, Hebrew version of the 
Paficatantra } 358. 

Jogmmrii inscription, 40. 

John of Capua, Liber Kelilae ct Dimnae , 

358 . 

Jonaraja, of Kashmir, 173, 174, 223, 
Joseph and Potiphar, motifs 343. 

Julian, emperor, 356. 

Julius Valerius, style of, 70, n. 2. 
Jumaranandin, revises comm, on Saw- 
ksiptasdra, 433, 

Juska, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Juvenal, 351. 

Jyesfhakala^a, father of Bilhana, 153. 
Jyotirifvara, Paficasdyaka, 469. 

Kaccayana, Pali grammar, 436. 

Kadamba king, Kamadeva, 137 
Kadiri, version of the (pukixsaptati , 359. 
Kaikeyl, wife of Dafaratha, 95. 
Kalakavana, eastern boundary of Arya- 
varta, 11. 

Kalaratri, demon, 279. 

Kala$a, son of SGryamatl, 2S1. 

Kalhana, historian of Kashmir, 132, 152, 
158-72, 2*3, 237, 281, 285, 339 . 347 . 
349 . 438, 431. 

Kalidasa, x, xii, xiii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, 

8, 20, 21, 30, 39, 43. 5‘. 54. 6°. 7^. 
79-108, loy, 115, no, 119, 123, 126, 

> 3 >, 133 . * 35 . 136, > 40 , > 45 . > 49 . > 94 . 
199, aox, 305, n. 1, 209, aio, 218,262, 

3140 N 


3°7, 310, 316, 339, 340, 341, 344, 34 7> 
372, n. 1, 392, 413, 416, 429, 45 i, 
462,469. 

Kalinga, country, 93; betel and coco- 
palms of, 80. 

Kalingasena, hetaira, 271. 

Kallata, Spandakdrika , 481. 

Kalli machos, Greek poet, 197, 348, 349, 
F ?53- 

Kalyanamalla, Anangaranga , 470. 

Kama, love god, 88, 92. 

Kamadeva, Kadamba king, 137. 
Kamadeva, king of Jaintia, patron of 
Kavirajn, xvii, n. 5. 

Kamalakara, Nirnayasindhu , 449. 
Kamalavardliana, bad policy of, 16S. 
KamandakI, nun, 263. 

Kamandaki, JVTtisdra, 462. 

Kamapala, king in Dafakumih'acarita . , 
F 2 97 * 

Ivamarupa, elephants of, 94. 

Kambojas, Kambojas, people, Si, 441 ; 

their special speech uses, 10. 

Kamikioi , by Sophokles, 355. 

Kampana, (possibly from Latin campus), 
170. 

Kamyaka, forest, 109, no. 

Kanabhuti, a Yaksa, 266, 267. 

Kanada, Vaifesika Sutra , 483, 485. 
Kanaka, uncle of Kalhana, 1 = 8. 
Kanakamanjaii, Jain legend of, 361. 
Kaimkasena Vadiraja, 142. 

Kanakhala, mount, 85. 

Kanarese, alleged use of, in Greek farce, x. 
Kanika, (? conn, with Canikya, older 
form ofCanakya), lectures Dhrtarastra, 
45 

Kaniska, Emperor, xxvii, xxviii, 18, 39, 
»• 2. 74. >63, 506, 507, n. I. 
Kandarpaketu, hero of the Vdsavadattd , 
309, 310. 

Kansa, slaying of by Krsna, 45. 
Kantimatx, mother of Ramanuja, 47S. 
Kapila, legendary founder of the Samkhya, 
488. 

ICapilabala, father of Drdhabala, 506. 
Kapifijala, friend of Pundarika, 321, 322, 
„ 3 2 3 * 

Karafaka, 249, 250. 

Karkota dynasty, 163, 164. 

Kama, of Dahala, 153. 

Karnadeva Trailokyamalla, of Anhiivad, 

153 * 

Karnatas, speech of, 386. 

Karnisuta, authority on thieving, 30 
Karsnajini, authority on ritual, 475. 
Ka^aiqtsna, philosopher, 475. 

Ka9yapa, authority on Alamkdra , 372. 
Ka^yapa, authority on medicine, 505. 
Ka9yapa, Bdldvabodkana, 43 2 * 

Ka9yapa, Dharmasutra , 439. 

Kashgar, MS. from, 509. 

n 
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Kashmir, 133, 134, 248, 284, 2S5; not 
home of Sanskrit, 17; sandal of, 80. 
Kashmirian Brhatkathd, 275, 276, 
Kashmirian pronunciation, 3S6. 

Kfithaka school, 438. 

Katyaynna, grammarian, author of 
Varttikas , xxvi, n. 1, 10, 17, 40, 308, 
426, 437. 

Kiitvayana, lexicographer, NamcamUa, 

413- „ , 

Kautalya, Kautilya, xvii; see Kautwya 
ArtAapdstra, 

KaverT, river, 94. 

Kavi, Kawi, speech and literature in Bali, 
16, 463. 

Kaviraja, title, 76, 138, 139, n. 3, 307, 
386. 

Kaviraja Suri, Bag h avapdndavJya , xvii, 
n * 5> I 37» 138, 139' 

Kedara Bhatta, Vrttaratndkara , 417. 
Ke-gon, Buddhist sect, 494. 

Kerala, ladies of, 94. 

Kefava, father of Ganeyn, 533. 

Kefava, father of Ramanuja, 47S. 

Kefava, father of Vopadeva, 511. 

Kefava Miyra, Tarkabhdsd y 4S6. 
Kefavasvamin, Ndndrthdniavasamksepa , 
4M* 

Khankha, Kashmirian minister, 163. 
Kharavela, king, 40, n, 1, 41. 

Khazars, alleged identity with Gurjaras, 
33? 3* 

King, position of the, 444, 447, 453, 454. 
Kings as poets and patrons, 52-4. 
Kinnaras, 32*. 

Kirata, £iva as a, 1 11. 

Kiskindha, forest, 90. 

Kitdb el Sindbdd , 360. 

Kaunapadanta, alleged authority on 
Artha^astra, 457. 

Kauravas, destroy Panda va army, 256, 
357* 

KaufambI, town, 29, n. 2, 208, 27.0. 
Kautsa, a Brahmin, 94. 

Koine, Prakrit, assumed, 35, n. 3. 
Kokkoka, Ratirahasya , 469, 

Kfsna, brother of Harsavardhana, 314 
Kfsna, god, 125, 126, 162, 191, 192, 
210-17, 

Krs$a, king (a. ft. 1247), 222. 

Krsna III, Rastrakflta king, 133, 333. 
Krsnaltlajuka, Purusakdra , 430. 

K*ttikas, Pleiades, 89. 

Kramadlfvara, Samksiptasara, 33, 432. 
Kraunca, mountain, 85. 

Ksapanaka, lexicographer, 76. 

Ksarapani, authority on medicine, 509. 
Ksatrapas, 268. 

Ksatriyas, speech of, 8. 

Ksemamkara, version of Sihhdsanadvd - 
trihpkd, 292. 

Ksemarija, comm, on Qiva Sutra , 481* , 


Ksemendra, Kashmir polymath, x, 33, 
135? *59, i6 G 208, 209, 337,240) 

262, 276-S0, 281, 321, 397, 416, 469, 

, 493* 

Ksirasvamin, comm, on Amarakofa, 414, 
Kubera, god, 94. 

ICucumara, authority on erotics, 468. 
Ivuli^ekhara, xiv, n. i. 

Kula^ekhara, patron of Vasudeva, 9S. 
Kula^ekhara, Mukundamdla , 218. 
Kullukn, comm, on , 445. 

Kumara, war god, 89, 90. 

Kumarudasa, king of Ceylon, So. 
Kumaradasa, Jdnakihamtta, 89, 108, 
n. 1, 119-24, 209, 336. 

Kumaragupta, emperor, 74, 76, 80, 81, 
^94, n. 1. 

Kumaralata, RPalpa ndm a nditi kd or Sutra- 
larhkdra , viii-x, 55, 56, 69. 
Kumarapala, king of Gujarat, 143, 172. 
Kumarasvamin, Ratndpana, 435. 
Kumarila, philosopher, xxi, 24, n. 2, 25, 

438, 473. 474. 4 S 4> 497. 499- 
Kumbhakarna, a Raksasa, 1 1 7. 

Kuntala (v. 1 . Kuntaka), Vakroktijivita , 
r 39 2 > 393* 

Kuntala £atakaini Satavahana, kills his 
queen, 469. 

Kuntala, Satavahana of, 341, 

Kuruksctra, Abhlras in, 33. 

Kurus, tribe, 3. 

Ku^avail, city, 96. 

Kusanas (Kusanas), 145, 163, 1 66. 
Kusumadeva, Dr slant afataka, 234, 
Kusumapura, Pafallputra, 521, 522. 
Kuvinda, of Qilrasena, 341. 


Lacjahacnndra, poet, 204, 205. 

La Fontaine, Fables , 359. 

Lagrange, J, L., Comte, astronomer 
(1736-1813), 526. 

Lahnda (Lahndi), speech of the western 
Panjab, 32, 33. 

Laksmana, brother of Rama, 96, 120. 

Laksmana Acarya, Candlkucapaficdgikd , 
221. 

Laksmana Bhatta, father of Raraacandra, 
*39- 

Lak smarm Bhatta, RdmdyanacampU , 336. 

Laksmanasena, king, 53, 190, 219, 222, 
448. ' 

Lak^mTdeva, father of Jalhana, 222. 

Laksmldevl, wife of Balambhatta Vaid- 
yanathn, 447. 

Laksmldhara, Sa 4 bhdsdcandrika t 434, 
435* 

Laksmidhara, Smftikalpataru , 448. 

Laliiaditya, king, 54, 150, 168. 

Lalitasuradevn, poet, 150. 

Lalla, Qisyadh ivrddh it antra , 522. 

Lafikft, not Ceylon, 95, n. i, 97, 
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Lankesvara or Ravana, as a Prakrit 
grammarian, 433, 434. 

Lata, astronomer, 520. 

Lata, description of, 79. 

Latas, dislike Sanskrit, 385. 

Latin of Middle Ages, not a precise 
parallel to Sanskrit, 11, 13. 

Laugaksi Bhaskara, Art/iasamgraka , 474; 
Tarkakaumudty 486. 

Laugh and cry motif \ 343. 

Lauhitya, river, 94. 

Laukika era of Kashmir, 164. 

Lavanaprasada, of Gujarat, 173. 

Law, origin of works on, 404. 

Leon of Medina, 139. 

Lexicography, 406, 413-15. 

Liber d& Dina et Kalita , by Raimundus 
de Biterris, 359. 

Liber Kelilae et Divinae , Directorinm 
vitae humanae , by John of Capua, 358. 

Licchavi princess, marries Candragupta, 
74. 

Lllavatl, capital of Kapphana, 133. 

Lila9uka, Kr s nakarndmrta , 218. 

Lihga worship, 285. 

Lingual letters, as affecting style, 390. 

Lion and woodpecker, fable of, 355. 

Lively fancy (; utpreksd ), 106, 312, 316, 

375 > 399 * 

Livy, Roman historian (b.C. 59-17 a. d.), 
most unmilitary of historians, 169. 

Llewelyn and Gelert, legend of, 354. 

Loaves and fishes, Buddhist parallel to 
miracle of, 503. 

Logic, 482-7. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir, 164. 

Lokasena, continues Uttarapurdna , 498. 

Lokayata, philosophy, 453, 472, 483, 

49 s . - 199 . S°°- 

Lokottaravadins, Buddhist school, 491. 

Lolimbaraja, Ilarivildsa, 137 ; Vaidya - 
jivana y 511. 

Lollata, writer on poetics, 387, n. 3, 

Longus, Poimenikay 370. 

Lothana, pretender in Kashmir, 1 60. 

Love, 324, 325. 

Loveliness, of style i/iattH), 374, 377, 

381, 39 °- 

Lucan, Roman poet (A. D. 39-65), 145, 
n. 3 > 34 < 5 } 347 , 348, 349 * 

Lucretius, Roman poet (c. 99-58 b. c.\ 


x 94j 345* v , 

Lukianos (4. A.D. 125-190), Av«tos7? ovos, 
368, n. a. 

Lydia, as intermediary in transmission of 
fables, 353, 

Lykophron, Greek poet, 26. 

Lyly. DuphueSy 370. 

Lyric poetry, 39, 40, 41, 42, 47, 48. 


Macbiavelli, N., 455, 456. 
Madana, king of Ujjain, 267. 


Madanabhirama, of Pancala, 18S. 
Madanamancuka, Madanamaftjnka, 271. 
Madanapala, Madanavinodanigkantu, 

512* 

Madanasena, son of Haradatta, 291. 
Madhava, brother of Sayana, part author 
of, Jlvanmuktiviveka , 47 7 ; Dhatuvrttiy 
430; Nydyamaldvistara , 474; Panca - 
dafiy 477 ; Pardgarasmrtivyakkydy 
447* 

Madhava, QaTikaradigvijaya , 476. 
Madhava, Sarvadarfanasamgrahay 499. 
500. 

Madhavakara, Rugvini$caya, 511. 
Madhava Bhafta, perhaps name of Kavi- 
raja, 137. 

Madhusudana SarasvatT, Prasthana - 
bkeda, 467. 

Madhva, Anandatlrtha, school of, 479. 
Madhyade£a, speech of, 386. 
Madhyamika, city, 427. 

Marchen, 245, 246, 249, 357, 263. 
Magadhas, like Sanskrit, 385. 

Magha, Qiptpalavadka , 18, 39, 87, n. 2, 
89, 108, n. 1, 109, 1 1 5, 116, 119, 121, 
n. i, 124-31, 133, 140, 141, 165, 208, 
260, 263, 294, 336, 340, 345, 378, 384, 
385, 43°> 45 1, 4 6 9> 490- 
Magic powers, obtained by Yoga, 490, 
491. 

Mahadeva, of Devagiri, patron of Vopa- 
devn, 432. 

Mahakala, shrine of, 85. 

Mahanaman, Mahdvahsay 148. 
Maharastra, lyric of, 60. 

Mahasanghikas, school of Buddhism, 49 1 . 
Mahavlra, Jain sage, 143. * 

Mahavlra, mathematician, 524, 526. 
Mahayana, Buddhist philosophy, 55, 72, 
73 » 4 * 3 * 492 , 493 - 

Mahafveta, lover of Pun^arika, 321, 322, 

323. 

Mahendra, 94. 

Mahendravikramavarman, dramatist, 53, 
n. 2, 

Mahepvara, Vipvaprakdpi , 414. 

Mahiman Bhatta, Vyaktiviveka } 393. 
Mahisa, demon, 210. 

Mahmud Ghazni, 164. 

Mahomedans, 164. 

Maitrakanyaka, legend of, 65, 66. 
Maitrayaniya school, 438, 441. 
Maitreyaraksita, Dhdtupradtpa , 430* 
Makaranda, Tithyadipattraj 523. 

Mala, 85. 

Malava, king of, defeated by Harsa, 317, 
319 * 

Malaya hills, 94. 

Mallanaga, Malanaga, see Vatsyayana. 
Mallaijuna, pretender in Kashmir, 160. 
Mallavadin, Nydyabindutikdtippan 7 , 

484. 
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Mallinatha, commentator, 81 , 83,87, 417, 
n. 2, 435. 

Mallisenn, 497. 

Malyavant, 266, 267. 

Mamma, battle of, with Utpala, 152. 
Mammnta, /w/ryw/wA/ra, xvii, 87, n. 3, 
140, 141, 237' 373, 384, 3S7, 388, 390, 

39.1 » 3 ( >4) 395 > 3<A 398. 

Man about town, characteristics of the, 

5b 52. 

Mfuiasa, lake, 85. 

Manatunga, Jlhakidmarastoira, 214. 
Mandate ini, river, described by Valimhi, 
43* 

Mnndnna Mi$rn, works by, 474. 
Mandaradeva, a Vidyadhara, 279. 
Manetho, Apotetesmata, 531. 

Man-eating monster, Buddhist and Chris- 
tian legend of, 502. 

Manikya Nandin, Parlksdmakhasutra, 
484. 

Manikya Sfiri, Ya$odharacaritra , 142, 
334 , n. 1. 

Manittha (cf. Manetho), 530. 

Mafikha, poet, 136, 137, 16 1, 172, 307, 
339> 39<b 4*4* 

Manners \riti) } of diction, 383, 3S4, 389, 
391. 

Mara, legend of, 66, 502, 503, 

Maraj hi literature 36; language, 24, 90. 
Marco Polo, on devihies of Kashmir, 1 66, 
Maria Stuart, by Schiller, 86, 

Marici, legend of, 302, 

Maridatta, legend of, 333, 334. 

Marie of France, 362. 

Markandeya, 1 'rdkrtasanasva, 33, 269, 
434> 435* 

Martial, 127, n. i, 310, 313, n. r, 348; 

exiled from Rome, 56, 

Martianus Capella, style of, 70, 11. 2. 
Marwar, Apabhrai^a loved in, 386. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, legends of, 502, 
503, 504. 

Mas'udi, Arab geographer and historian 
(died Cairo, a. 1>. 9561, 360, 527. 
Matnnga Pivakara, poet, 201, 214. 
Mathematics, 75, 404, 408, 523-8. 
Mathura school, uses Sanskiit, 15, n. 3. 
Mathuranatha, Tattvacintdmam rahasya , 
4 * 5 - 

Matrceta, perhaps identical with A9va- 
ghosa, 64. 

Matrgupta, 132, 133, 163. 

Mauryas, use of images for profit, 428. 
Maya, astrologer, 530. 

Maya, alleged Indian representative of 
Isis, x. 

Mayann, son of Sayana, 500. 

Mayura, poet, 152, 201, 202, ait, 315, 

41a. 

Mayuraja, royal dramatist, 53, n. 3. 
Mayiiraka, a uinkc doctor, 315. 


Max Muller, theory of renaissance of 
Sanskrit, 35. 

Meat, eating of, in Tantric ritual, 482, 
496. 

Mecca, known to furlacakra Tantra , 
496. 

Medhalithi, commentary on d/a////, 445, 
473- ... 

Medhatithi, i.e. Gautama, Aydyaedstra, 
xiii. 

Medhavirudra, blind author, 119, n. 2. 

Medical dictionaries, 512. 

Medicine, 404, 408, 505-15. 

Medinlkara, A uekdrthafabdakofa , 41 4. 

Megasthones, 459. 

Meghavahana, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Meghavijaya, Pailedkhyanoddhdra , xii, 
261. 

Menander, Greek comedian, 42 8. 

Mentha, poet, 133, 133, 307, 339. 

Meru, mount, in astronomy, 520. 

Merutunga, comm, on Rasddhydya, 512. 

Merutuhga, Prabandiuumtdmani , 393, 
344, n*3* 

Meslra, legend of, 365. 

Metaphors, 43, 44, 61, 62, 78, 79, 106, 
212,350. 

Metamorphoses, by Apuloius, 367. 

Metamorphoses, by Ovid, 368. 

Methodological principles, recognized by 
Knutilya and C’araka, 461. 

Metonic period, adopted in A'omaha 
Siddfumfa, 518. 

Metre, 47, 48, 64, 92, 107, to8, 115, 11 8, 
123, 134, 150, 131, 137, 141 ; forms of, 
417-21 ; writers on, 4 r 5 17. 

Metrics, 405, 407, 415-17. 

Mihirakula, Huna king, 163; see the 
next. 

Mihiragula, leader of the Hvlnas, 74. 

Miksiaha, bv Aristeides, xi. 

Milhanu, Cikitsamrta, 511. 

MimalladevI, mother of (^rlharsa, 139. 

Mimes, by Sophron, 367. 

Mmaraja Vavanacarya, astrologer, 531, 

Mitanni inlluence on Aiyans, xxiv. 

Mitra Miyra, Viramitrodaya , 449. 

Mixed Sanskrit, 482,492, 493, 495, 510. 

Mixture of languages, 398, 

Moggallana, Saddatakkhana , 436, 

Mongols, inlluence of, oh transmission of 
tales, 360. 

Moriyas, identity of, 22, n. 2. 

Morphology, changes in, 5, 6. 

Moschos, Greek pastoral poet, 370. 

Moses Bassola, 139. 

Mothers, goddesses, 385. 

Mountains, Kalidasa’s love of, 88. 

Muhammad ibn Musa ab-Khowarizml, 
mathematician at the court of al- 
Mamun, died c, a* I). 840 (L. C. Knr- 
pinski, Robert of Chester's Latin 
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Translation of the Algebra of al~ 
Khowarizmi, 1915), 527. 

Miika, demon in boar form, 1 1 1. 

Mulca, Pancacatl, 218. 

Mukta, servant of Harsa, 158. 

Muktaphalaketu, Vidyadhara emperor, 
27s. 

Muktikahfn, great-grandfather of Bil- 
hana, 153. 

Mukula, father of Pratiharenduraja, 383. 

Muladeva, typical rogue, 23S, 291. 

Mulasarvastivadins, Buddhist school, 

‘ 49 1 - 

Mummuniraja, of the Konkan, 336. 

Munda tribes, linguistic influence of, 4. 

Munja, king, 53, n. 2. 

Murala ( v . 1 . Manila), river, 94. 

Murciri, Koga ascribed to, 412. 

Music, works on (cf. also Narada’s 
Sathgitamakaranda , GOS. 16), 465, 
466. 

Mussolini, Italian dictator, 455. 


NacksbabI, TutTndrneh , 359. 

NagadevI, mother of Bilhana, 153. 
Nagaraja, Bhuva$ataka, 234. 

Nagarakas, 467. 

Nagarjuna, Buddhist philosopher, 71, 72, 
476. 

Nagarjuna, Yogagataka and Yogas am, 

5 1 1 ' 

Nagarjuna, Ratigdstra, 470. 

Nagarjuna, Rasaratnakara, 512. 

Nagas, mythical creatures, 134. 

Nnghusa, for Nahusa, 25. 

Nagoji Bhatfa, comm* on Kaiyapi, 429 ; 

Paribhdscnditgckhara, 431 . 

Nairuktas, etymologists or expositors, 
403 * 

Naksatras, alleged Chinese origin of, 528. 
Nakula, Agvacikitsita , 465. 

Nala, hero, 295. 

Namisadhu, commentator on Rudrata, 
384, n. r. 

Nanda, legend of, 56, 57. 

Naudas, dynasty, 437, 458, 459. 
Nandike9vara, authority on erotics, 469. 
Nandin, authority on Kdmagdstra, 45 1 . 
Narada, as astrologer, 528. 

Niirada, Bhaktigastra , 4S0. 

Narahaii, Rdjanighantu , 512. 

Narahari, Narapatijaya car yd Svarodaya, 


* 535 - 

Narasinha, of Orissa, patron of Vidya- 
dhara, 395. 

Naravahanadatta, hero of Brhatkathd, 
270, 271. 

Narayana, Hitopadega , 263-5. 

Narayana, Mdtangallld , 465. 

Narayana, Svdhdsudhdkaracampu , 336. 
Narayana, Vgttaratndkara, 417, n. 4. 


Narayana Bhatta, writes introduction to 
Da<;akumdracarita , 297, n. 3. 

Narayana Bhatta, Mdnameyodaya , 474, 
Narayana Pandita, Navaratnaparlksd f 
465. 

Navadvipa, logical school of, 483, 485. 
Nayaka Bhatta, 390, 391, 392. 

Negative with finite verb, 19. 

Nemaditya, father of Trivikrama, possibly 
=* Devaditya, 332, n. 3. 

Neo-Platonists, Indian influence on, 500, 
501. 

Nepalese Pancata?itra, 246, 262. 

Nestorian Christians, possible influence 
of, 479. 

Nicula, alleged poet and friend of Kali- 
dasa, 107. 

Nigel of Canterbury, 362. 

Nihilism, 472, 473. 

Nikodemos, legend of, 494. 

NUakantha, Bhagavantabhdskara, 449. 
Nilakantha, Tajika, 534. 

Nllanaga, 163. 

Nine Jewels of Vikramaditya, 76. 
Nirvindhya, river, 85. 

N^cayadatta, tale of, 363. 

Nityanatha, Rasaratndkara , 512. 

Nominal style, 20, 21, 2 58. 

Nominal use of gerundive, 265. 

North, taste of poets in the, 316. 

North, Thomas, The Morall Philosophie 
of Bonk, 358. 

Northerners, uses of the, 10. 
North-western Prakrit, 27, 28. 

Novus Esopus , by Baldo, 359. 

Numerals, xxiii, xxiv, 527, 528. 
Numerical formulae, 228. 

Nuti, Giulio, Del Govemo dd regni 
(Ferrara, 1583), 358. 

Nyaya philosophy, 499, 500, 507. 

Oath, of doctors, 513. 

Obedience of the wild creatures to the 
Christ Child, 503. 

Odayadeva, Gadyadntd??iani, 331. 

Odo of Sheriton, 362. 

Odyssey, 13, 61, 337, 367. 

Oknos and his ass, 354. 

Old Ardhamagadhl, 28. 

Old Gujarati, resembles Apabhrai^a, 35. 
Old Magadhi, 28. 

Old Oaurasenl, 28. 

Old .Syrian Pancat antra, 246* 

Opium, medicinal use of, 51 1. 

Optative forms, reduced in classical Sans- 
krit, 6. 

Ordeal, fabricated in Tristan and Isolde, 
291. 

Origin of Sanskrit, 3-7. 

Origin of the fable literature, 242-6. 
Origin of the Qastras, 403-5. 

Oriya, source ofj 32. 
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Ovid, Augustan poet, 194, 347, 350, 365, 
368. 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri , x. 

Padnlipta, Taraiigavati, 34. 

Padmagnpta, 201, n. 4. 

Fadmanubhadatta, Supadm avyakaran a , 
43 2 * 

Padmamihira, Kashmirian historian, 161, 
162. 

Pad m a pad a, Pailcaptidihd , , 477. 

Painting, Greek influence on Indian, 371. 
Painting, works on, 466. 

Pahlavas, 441, 

Pahlavi version of I’ancatantra, 246, 

3 59 - 

Paithinasi, Dharmasuira, 439. 
Paksilasvamin, see Vatsyayana. 

Palaka, legend of, 272, 

Palakapya, authority on veterinary science, 
465. 

Palatal sibilant, as affecting style, 390. 
Pali, language, 29, 69. 

Palms, mating of, 365. 

Palm-tree, homage of, to Mary, 503. 
Pampaka, 290, n. 1. 

Pancala, speech of, 3S6. 

Pancala Babhravya, authority on erotics, 
468. 

Pancarlilra school of Vaisnavism, 480. 
Pauea^kha, Samkhya authority, 4S8. 
Pandavas, 243, 257. 

Faniyas, pearls of, 94. 

Panini, grammarian, xxv, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 
ht l8 > 30 > 3I > 40 , 45 ) 339 » 373 * 4 ° 6 > 
4 * 3 > 500. 

Panini, poet, 203, 304, 416, 430. 
Panegyrics, 149, 150. 

Paraleipsis (ohsepa), 378, 380. 
Paramananda, (Jrngarasaptafatikd, 202, 
Paramartha, renders Sti mhhyakdrikd into 
Chinese, 488. 

Para^ara, alleged authority on Artha * 
fdstra, 457. 

Para^ara, astrologer, 528. 

Pars^ara, authority on medicine, 509. 
Parafurama, sage, 85, 95. 

Parasikas, 81. 

Pantsol-Bharavi, 114. 

Parihasapura, home of Kalhana, 158. 
Parimala, see Padmagupta. 

Parisoi, 369. 

Pariyatra, southern boundary of Aryavarta, 
ti, 97; fihittabhasa in, 386. 
Paronomasia (ftesa)l 50, 106, 107, 212, 
310,312, 351, 378, 380, 381, 384, 390, 
396 . 

Parrot, as narrator of the Ktidambari ^21 } 
334 - 

Parthians, 39, 145, 

Participles, 115, 258, 307. 

Particles, use of, 63, 64, 123, 


Piirvatl, goddess, 1 10, 2vS5. 

Pafaliputra, town, 76, 461, n. 1; forti- 
fications of, 460. 

Patanjali, Mahdbhdsya , xx, xxvi, 5, 7, 10, 
15,45--^ 199, 227, 241, 308, 339, 426, 
453, u. 1, 460, 505. 

Patanjali, philosopher, 490, 499. 

Patent remedies, satire of, 238, 

Pathos, 63, 68, 69. 

Patriotism, not evident in Sanskrit poetry, 
345,346. 

Pattrnlekha, form of Rohim, 321. 

Paulus, of Alexandria, xxiv. , 

Pauskarasiidi, grammarian, 426. 
Pauskarasadin, medical fragment by, 516, 
Pausanias, 354. 

Pearl fisheries of the Tamraparnl, So. 
Pereeforest, legend of, 364. 

Perfect passive, 123, 13S, 

Perfect tense, 20, 115, 307. 

Perikles, ideas of, 452, n. 2. 

Periphrases, use of, 90. 

Periphrastic perfect, in classical Sanskrit, 

6 . 

Persian talc, 366. 

Persia, Persians, 423, 511, 534, 535. 

Peter Alfonsi, 362. 

Potronius, author of Satira or Sattrac, xi, 
310, 368, n. 2, 370; style of, 70, m 2. 
Phaedrus, fable writer, 353, 355. 

Phaidra and Ilippolytos, motif 356. 
Philemon and Baukis, Indian legend of, 
2S4, 

Philosopher’s stone, 511. 

Philosophy, 404, 405, 47 j -> 504. 
Phokyluies, maxims of, 327. 

Phonetics, change in, 4, 5. 

Physio logos, alleged borrowing from India 
in, 356. 

Pilpay, Vidyapati, 359. 

Pindar, Greek lyric poet, 26, 349, n. 3. 
Pin day u, astrologer, 530. 

Pingala, Chandas , 48, 416. 

Fracas, 269. 

Pi^umn, alleged authority on Artha^astra, 

457 * 

PTfhamarda, as companion of the man 
about town, 5a. 

Place value system, 526, 527. 

Placidus, legend of, Buddhist parallel to, 
502. 

Plagiarism, 385, 

Plant diseases, 511. 

Plato, xxi, 367, 500 ; Republic of, xviii. 
Poetesses, 205. 

Poetic conventions, 343. 

Poetics, 373-400, 407, 

Poets, power of, 165, 170, 

Poimtnika , by Longus, 370, 

Poison, accepted as cause of death by 
Roman writers, 16C. 

Poison maiden, 361, n, 3. 
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Politics , of Aristotle, xviii. 

Polybios, Greek' historian, 164. 

Polygnotos, painting of Oknos, 354, 

Polykrates’ ring, motif, , 355, n. 3. 

Popular speech, influence of, on literary 
dialect, 6, 7. 

Portraiture of the Buddha, in Gandharan 
art, 490, 491. 

Post-Augustan poetry, compared with 
Sanskrit, 347-51. 

Prthu, astrologer, 530. 

Pfthuya^as, Hordsatpaflcd^ikd , 534. 

Prthvlraja, king of Ajmir and Delhi, 173. 

Prabhacandra, 497 ; Prabh avakacaritra , 

294, n. 5. 

Prabhakara, philosopher, xxi, 473, 474, 
499 * 

Prabhakaravardhana, father of Harsa, 
317 * 

Prabhudevi Lati, poetess,' 205, n* 1. 

Pracyamadhyas, uses of the, 10. 

Pradyota, king, 364. 

Pradyumna, astronomer, 322. 

Pradyumna Suri, Prabh avakacaritra , 
294, n. 5. 

Pragjyotisa, 94. 

Prajya Bhatta, Rdjdvalipatdka , 174. 

Praka9atman, comments on Paftcapddikd , 

477 - 

Prakrits, xxv-xxvii, 26-31, 49, 80, 224, 
261, 295, 341, 376, 385, 386. 

Prakrit grammarian, 433-6. 

Prakrit literature, 245. 

Prakrit lyrics, 223-6. 

Prakrit originals, alleged for Sanskrit 
poetry, 39-42. 

Prakrti, legend, of, 65. 

Prafastapada, Paddrthadharmasam- 
graha , xxi, 485. 

Prataparudra, of Warangal, patron of 
Vidyanatha, 395. 

Prataparudradeva, king (a.d. 1499), I 9 r * 

Prariharenduraja, commentator on 
Udbhata, 383. 

Pratisthana, on the Godavari, 50, 267, 
268. 

Pravarasena, king (of Kashmir or Vaka- 
taka), 97, r32, 133, 16S, 316. 

Prepositional compounds, 90, 213. 

Present participle in anti or ail 20. 

Primary Prakrits, 37. 

PritlkCfa, home of Bana, 314. 

Priyangu, legend of, 46. 

Prolongation of vowels, 9, 

Propertius, Roman poet, 26, 194, 348, 
356 - 

Prose, in Kavya, 300. 

Prose and verse, use of, ix, 69, 70, 2^4, 
355 > 2 56 , 3 * 1 . 33 °> 332 , 4 °S, 4 ° 9 * 

Ptolemy, 50; Syntascis of, 519. 

Pulakefin, king, defeats Harsa, xvii, 315, 
n. I. 


Pulastya, a . seer, 267. 

Pulindas, tribe, 285. 

Pulifa, xxiv; see Paulina Siddhanta. 

Pulse, used jn diagnosis, 511. 

Punarvasu Atreya, authority on medicine, 

509. 

Pundarika, beloved of Mahafveta, 321, 
322. 

Purnabhadra, Pancatantra , 246, 261, 

262, 291. 

Purohitas, of Kashmir, 161. 
Purusottamadeva, Bhdsdvrtti, 430. 
Purusottamadeva, father of Devadatta, 
292. 

Purusottamadeva, Trikdndacesa, 414 ; 
liar avail, 4 14. 

Purvamlmansa philosophy, 472-4, 499, 
5 °°> 5 ° 7 *. 

' Puspadanta, legend of, 266, 267. 
Puspadanta, Mahimnahstava, 220, 221. 
Puspakeiu, a Vidyadhara, 309. 

Puspasena, teacher of Odayadeva, 331. 
Pusyamitra, king, 39, n. 2, 427, 442, n. 1. 
Pygmalion and Galatea, legend of, 3 66. 
Pythagorean problem, 517. 

Quicksilver, used in medicine, 511, 512. 

Rsabha, Jain saint, 214. 

Rsyamuka, mountain, 24S. 

Rsyafrnga, legend of, 294, n. 4. 

Radcla, Kashmir official, 159. 

Radha, beloved of Krsna, 191. 

Raghu, son of Dilipa, 93, 94. 
Raghunandana, Tat tv as, 449. 

Raghunatha Qiromani, DTdhiti, 4S5. 
Raimundus de Biterris, Raimond de 
Beziers, Liber de Dina et Kalila, 359. 
Rainy season, description of, 84, 1 20. 
Raivataka, mountain, 125. 

Rajakalapa, grandfather ofBilhana, 153. 
Rajayekhara, Buddhist, 4S6. 

Rajnfekhara, Antarakathdsaihgraha , 295, 
n. 5 ; Prabandhako$a, 293. 

Raja9ekhara, dramatist and critic, xiii, 
xiv, xxvii, 45, 53, n. 1, 119, 132, 135, 
205, n. 1, 214, 270, 319, 334, 339, 340, 

34 x j 34 2 > 343> 34r? 395* 

Rajasthani, connected with Nagara 
Apabhrahfa, 32. 

Rajavadana, Kashmirian pretender, 161. 
Rajiga, Cola prince, 134. 

Rajputs, national vices of, 156. 
Rajyavardhana, brother of Harsa, 317. 
Rajya^I, sister of Harsa, 317, 318. 

Rama, father of Somadeva, 281. 

Rama, hero, (on his killing of Qambuka, 
see Printz, ZII. v. 241-6), 96, 97, 120, 
I35> 210, 271. 

Rama, patron of Vasndeva, 98. 
Ramacandra, Ndiyadarpxna, xv. 
Ramacandra, PrakriydkaumudT, 430. 
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Ramacandra, Rasendracintdmani , 512. 

Ramacandra, son of Laksmnna Bhntta, 
159 * 

Ramagiri, 85. 

Rama Kavifvara, poet, 140, 150. 

Ramanuja, philosopher, 473, 47S, 4 79, 
480, 499 - 

Ramapala, king of Bengal, 1 74* 

Ramarudra, commentator on Amaru, 183, 
n. 2. 

Rama Tarkavagl^a, commentator and 
grammarian, 33, 188, 434, 435. 

Ranaditya, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Ranarangamalla or Bhoja, Rdjtwthitika t 
4 'si). 

Rastrakufa, 133. 

Rati, wife of Kama, 90, 91. 

Ratnakara Rajanaka Vagiyvara, 134, 135, 
164, 215, 216. 

Ratna9ekhara, Chandahkoca ( Chanda - 

kosa) 1 416, n. 3. 

Ravana, as a Prakrit grammarian, 433, 
434 . 

Ravana, foe of Rama, 95, 96, 97, 117. 
120,133,157,295. 

Rdvandrjun’iya , by Hhaumaka, 133. 

Ravicnndra, commentator on Amaru, 1S3, 
n. 2, 184. 

Ravideva, Raksasakavya, 9S. 

Kavikirti, poet, 97, n. 1. 

Ravisenn, Padmtspunuui , 498. 

R&yamukufa, Padacandrikd on A mam- 
ko ^ a , 209, 414. 

Recitations, c fleet of, on Roman literature, 
347 , I- 

Reconstruction of the Pjitcatantra } 246-8. 

Red garment, of physicians, 508. 

Renaissance of Sanskrit literature, alleged, 
39 * 

Repetition (puttarukia), 106. 

Republic , of Plato, xviii. 

Resignation, as dominant sentiment of 
Kalhana's history, 165. 

Revanaradhyn, S maratattva prakdpki 7, 

470, n. 2. 

Rhampsinitos, legend of, 356. 

Riddles, 381. 

Right-angled triangles, 526. 

Rilhana, minister in Kashmir, 16 1. 

Rime, 97, 141. 

Rohalca, tale of, 364. 

Romaka, 518. 

Rotation of earth on axis, 521. 

Rudra Bhatfa, writer on poetics, 1S4, 260, 
384, n. 1, 394. 

Rudradaman, king, 15, 1 6, 49, 300. 

Rudradeva, ^yainikafdsira , xx. 

Rudramadeva, commentator on Amaru, 
183, n. 2. 

Rudrafa, writer on poetics, 32, 33, 34, 
330, n, 1, 339, 373, 384, 391, 398. 

Rilpa, poet (before 900 339* 


R u pages vam in, 202, 219, 220, 223. 
Kfipavati, legend of, 66. 

Ruyyaka, Alaihkdrasanwn'a , 237, 396, 

4 n. 

Qabarasvamin, commentator on the Pflr- 
vamimahsa, 24, n. 2, 473, 474. 

Qaka epoch, theories of the, 55, n. 3. 
gakas, 39, 145, 441, 443. 
gakafayana, ancient grammarian, 422, 
4 3 3 * 

gaktibhadra, Afctxtyacuddmnj/, xii, n. 3, 
xiii, 

gaktiprvrva, astiologcr, 530. 
gakyamilra, /'aitcafovwa in part by, 496. 
galatura, home of Panini, 425, 

Qalihotra, authority on veteiiuary science, 
465. 

galivahana, 292. 

gambhu, A nyokti m ukidlaidcaiaha , 233 ; 

Rdjendrakarttapura , ) 74, 233, 234, 
Sanaq, 505. 

gankara, philosopher, xix, 19, 184, 216, 
317, 318 . 336, 4 c6, 473, 476, 477, 478, 
479. 480, 483. _ 

gankara, Sarvasiddhantasamgraha, 499. 
gankara, Qan hi race tor Has etc a mp ft, 337. 
gankara Mi 91a, Upaskdrci , 486. 
gankaravarmnn, king of Kashmir, 231* 
gnhkavnsvamin, j\yity<ipravefa ascribed 
to, xxii. 

gaiiku, one of Nino Jewels of Vikmma- 
dityn, 78, 152. 
gahkuka, poet, 352. 

gafikhalikhita, Dharmasfttra, 439 ; Smfti, 
44 «* 

gantanavn, Phitsutra, 430. 

Qantideva, Buddhist philosopher and poet, 

72, 73. 336. 346- 

garadatauaya, B/tdvaprakfifa, xv. 
garana, poet, 190, 219, 220. 
garanadeva, Vurghatavrtti , 220, n. 1, 
430. 

Carngadatta, on Dhanurveda, 464. 
gariigadeva, SamgXtaratndkara , 466, 
garngadhara, Qfirngadharapaddhati, 222. 
garngadhara, RamhiUi on medicine, 
5x1. 

garvavarman, Keitantra , 267, 431. 
gafahka of Gaiicla, 317, 318, 
ga9iprabha, princess, 151. 
ga^vatn, A mkarthasamuccaya, 414, 
g^vata, poet, 208. 
gatananda, Bh&svatt, 533. 
gatananda, father oi Abhinanda, 135. 
gatananda, father of Rudrafa, 384, n. 1. 
Qatavahana, 30: sec Kuntala and Hila, 
(jaunaka, grmnmarian, 423, 435. 
gesan&ga, PrdkftavyCiktxrat^asutm, 434, 
go’bhana, brother of Dhanap&la, 331. 
gihlbhattiirika, poetess, 305, 331. 
gilfulityn, 163, 
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^ilhana, Qdntipataka, 232, 233. 

C^unaga, of Magadha, 341. 

(j^upala, king of Cedi, 125, 126. 

^iva, god, 83, S9, 90, 99, *109, no, iu, 
134 , 135 ) LA 154 , * 5 S , I 7 < 5 , 210, 285, 
302, 349, 451* 

(^ivadasa, Kathdraava, 293; recension 
of Vetdlapailcavihpatikd, .xi, 262, 263, 
28S ; Bh i ksdtanakCwy a , 221; ifdlivd- 
hanakathd, 292. 

£ivarama, commentator on Vdsavadattd, 
308. 

Qivasvamin, 133, 134. 

(jlravasli, Prasenajit of, 133, 134. 

Crulhara, A T ydyakandali , 4 85. 

Cndhara, Tripatl, 526. 

Cndharadasa, ^ aduktikaniamrta , 222. 

Crlharsa, poet and philosopher, iS, 20, 
108, *n. 1, 336, n. 2, 412, 47s. 

Cnkantha Civaearya, Qaivabhdsya, 481. 

Crikmmara, Qilparatna , 464. 

Crimala, home of Magha, 131, n. 2. 

Crimatl, wife of Bimbisara, legend of, 65. 

Crlnivasa, Yattndramatadlpikd , 478 ; 

Sakaldcdryatnatasa?hgraha, 479. 

(Jrisena, astronomer, 320. 

Crivara, Kathdkautuka , 361 ; Jctina Rdja- 
taranginT, 174; Subhdsitdvali, 223. 

Crivatsahka, Vamakaratndkara , 197, 

11. a. 

Qrlvijaya, 142. 

Crutadhara or (Jrutidliara, epithet of 
Dhol, 220. 

(Jubhacandra, Jiidndrnava, 497. 

(Juddhodana, and Da9aratha, 6i. 

Cuddhodana, legend of, 59. 

<^\3dra, Brahmanic contempt for, 99. 

Ciidraka, alleged royal author, 53, n. 1 ; 
rewards poets, 339. 

(pfldraka, of Vidi$a, hero of the Kadam - 
hart, 321. 

(Judraka, hero of Vfracaritra , 292. 

C'uka, pupil of Prajya lihatta, 174. 

^ukanasa, father of Vaisampayana, 321, 

322, 323 * 

<JvetadvTpa, legend of visit to, 279. 

Cvetaketu, authority 011 erotics, 99, 468. 

C'vetaketp, husband of Lalcsmi, 322, 323. 


Sadananda, Veddntasdra , 478. 

Sadova, on Dhanurveda, 464. 

Sa‘di, Gulistdn , style of, 70, n. 2. 
Sagaranandin , Ndtakalaksanai at nakoca , 


XV. 

Sahasanka, royal patron, 53, n. 1 ; rewards 


poets, 339. 

Sahid, David, and Gaulmin, Ltvre des 
l u mitres ou la Conduit e des roys (Paris, 


■ 1644), 338. 

Sahfdaya, perhaps name 
Karikib. on Dhvani, 387. 


of author of 


Sahya, mountain, 94. 

St. Elizabeth of>Portugal, 362, n. 4. 

St. Guinefort, legend of, 363. 

St. Martin, bird of, 362. 

Sakalaklrti, Tativdrthasdradlpikd , 497. 
Samantabhadra, Aptamimdhsd , 497. 
Samkhya philosophy, 56, 77, 99, 391, 

n * 1 j 453 , 47 2 f 47 s , 479 , 4 S 7 " 9 , 499 , 

, 500, 507. 

Samudrabandhu, commentator on Alath- 
kdrasarvasva , 396. 

Samudragupta, emperor, 53, 75, 76, 77, 

, 7 *>. So, 94 - 
Sand ot the Indus, So. 

Sandabar, Hebrew, 360. 

Sandal of Kashmir, So. 

Sandhimati, resurrection of, 167. 
Sandhyakara Nandin, poet, 137, 174. 
Sanghagnpta, father of Vagbhata, 510. 
Sanskrit, xxv-xxvii ; Part I ; see also 
Mixed Sanskrit; use of, 244, 26S, 293, 
34 1 , 385, 3 s d, 484, 492, 493, 495; 
barbarisms in technical texts, 407, n. 3. 
Sappho, Greek poetess, 34. 

Sarasvatl, testival of, encourages poetic 
talent, 53 ; sacrifice to, in expiation of 
errors in speech, 5. 

Sarasvatl, river, 85. 

Savvajiiamitra, Sragdhardstotra , 215. 
Sarvajnatman, SamksepaparJraka, 477. 
Sarvananda (Sarvananda), Jagacl&carita, 
173 - 

Sarvaraksita, grammarian, 430. 
Sarvastivada, Sarvastivadin, Buddhist 
school (fragments from Turkestan of 
the BhiksunXpratimoksa , ed. Wald- 
schmidt, 1926), 55, 64, n. 4, 496; uses 
Sanskrit, 15, n. 3. 

Sassanian dynasty, 520 ; of, Burzoe. 
Satavahana, 40, 53, n. 1, 34, 70, n. 1, 
223, 224, 267, 26S, 316, 339, 34I, 469. 
Saturae Menippcae , style of, 70, ir. 2. 
Satyacarya, astrologer, 530. 

SaLyaki, hero, 1 26. 

Sayana, (for his work see A.M.J.V. 111 , 
iii.* 46 7 ff.), Rgvedabhasya, 239; 
Subhdsitasudhanidhi, 223, 11. 4. 

Saxo Grammaticus, 362. 

Schiller, Maria Stuart , 86. 

Sculpture, Hellenistic influence on Indian, 
37 1 * 

Sea, as impure, 94. 

Seasons, description of, 136, 137. 

Second person plural perfect, disused in 
Patanjali’s time, 10. 

Secondary Prakrits, 27. 

Seleukos, Greek king of Syria, 459. 
Sentiment {rasa), 92, 372, 373, 383, 38S, 

3 S 9 , 39 °, 39 x » 393 , 394 - 
Seven-league boots, motif, 303. 

Seven Seers, as wooers, 89. 

Seven steps of the young Buddha, 503 
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Sexual intercourse, in Tantric ritual, 482, 
496. 

Shahriar and Shahzeman, 361. 
Shakespeare, xvi. 

Shin-gon, Buddhist sect, 495, 496. 
Shin-shu, Buddhist sect, 494. 

Sibilants, 27, 28. 

Siddhdntakaumudi , by Bhattoji DIksita, 

Siddharsi, Upamitibhavaprapaficd hatha , 

M> 294, 4$9> 497 j 499- 
Siddhasena, astrologer, 530. 

Siddhasena Divakara, Kalya namandira- 
stotra , 215; Nydyavatdra , 484. 

Simeon and Asita, comparison of legends 
of, 5°3, 504- 

Simeon, son of Seth, Stcphanites kai 
Ichnelates , 358. 

Similes, 49, 61, 62, 78, 79, 89, 90, 105, 
106, 2X2, 35O, 372, 3S0, 3S4, 399. 
Similitudes, used in illustration of scientific 
theories, 409. 

Simplieior text of Pancatantra , 246, 247, 
260, 261, 264. 

Sindhi, alleged origin of, 32. 

Sindhuraja Navasfihasanka of Malava, 

151. 

Sindhu, river, 85, 

Sindhudega, Peshawar district, 33. 
Sindibdihiamch , 360. 

Singers, demerits of popular, 240. 

Single consonants, in lieu of double, 
alleged to exist in North-West Prakrit, 
35, n - 2. 

Sinha, astronomer, 522. 

Siiihaguptn, father of Vagbhata I, 510. 
Sinhalese, Sanskrit influence on (W. 
Geiger, Littcratur and Spy ache der 
Singalestn , pp. 90 f.), 16. 

Sins of the gods, 301. 

Sirenes, 363, n. 3. 

Siri Pulumayi, Nasik inscription of, 50. 
Sisenna, translator of Milesiaka , 367, 368. 
Sita, wife of Rama, xi, n. 4, 61, 90, 96, 
118, 120, 135, 271; ValmlkPs picture 
of her woes, 43. 

Sitabenga inscription, 40, n, 1. 

Styaka, of Dhava, 331. 

Sinhariija, Prdkrtarupdvatara , 434. 
Skanda, god, 1 1 r, 

Skandagupta, advises Harsa, 317. 
Skandagupta, emperor, 74, 81. 

Sleep of nature, at birth of the Buddha 
and of Christ, 503. 

Social contract theory, in Buddhism, 443. 
Soddhala, Udayasimdartkalkd , 336. 
Solomon, judgement of, 363. 

Soma, Pdgavibodha , 193, n, 1. 

Somadeva, Nitvodkydmrta, 463, 464 ; 
1 Yafasiilaka , 144, 266/ 273, 333-6. 
Somadeva, Kashmirian poet, 54, 246, 
262,281-7,288,331,347. 


Somananda, (pivadcsti , 4S1. 

Somanatha, Rdgavi’bodha , 466. 

Somendra, son of Ksemendra, 493. 
Somegvnra, Calukya prince, 1 54. 

Som efvarad att a, poet, 173. 

Son lost and found, parable of, 494. 
Sophokles, 98, 195, 354. 

Sophron, Mimes, 367. 

Sotadean verses, 127, 

Sound effects, 350. 

Sound variation, 212. 

Sources of the Kavya, 39-42. 

South, taste of poets in the, 316. 

Southern J'ailcai antra, 246, 247, 263. 
South-western dialect of Prakrit, 29. 
Spanish translation of the Paiicaiantra , 
Exemplario contra tos engahos y peli- 
gros del rnundo (Saragossa, 1493), 358. 
Spherical nature of earth, 521. 
Sphujidhvaja, Sphurjidhvaja, astrologer, 
53 i* 

Spies, used by kings (Vallauri, RSO. 

vi. 1 3S1 f.), 453. 

Spinoza, B., 456. 

Spirits, drinking of, in Tantric ritual, 482. 
Spring, description of, 84, 95, 120. 
Statius, Roman poet (born <\ a.d. 60), 
348 , 349 ? 350 - 

Stem formations, confused, 23, 
Sthanvi^vara, Harsavardhana’s family 
seat, 317. 

Style, of A9yaghosa, 60-4 ; Divydvaddna, 
66, 67 ; Ary a (,lura, 68 , 69 ; Harisena, 
77, 78 ; VatsabhaBi,79 ; KSlidasa, Wi- 
7; Bharavi, 112-15; Bhafti, 1 17, 1x8 ; 
Kumiiradasa, 120 3; Mfigha, 137-30; 
Kaviraja, 138, 139; Qrlharsa, 140-2; 
Padmagupta, 151, 152; Bilhana, 156, 
157, 189, 190; Kalhana, 169-73; 
Bhart^hari, 178-82; Amaru, 184-7; 
Jayadeva, 193-7; Buna, 210, 211, 213, 
326-30; Mayura, 211-13; Matanga 
Divakara, 214; Qankara, 216, 217; 
Llla$uka, 218, 219; Parana, 219, 220; 
Cdnakymiti , 229-31 ; Bhalln$a, 232; 
Qilhana, 232, 333 ; Damodaragupta, 
237; Ksemendra, 239, 240; Pakca- 
tantra , 256-9; /fitopadefa, 264, 265; 
Somadeva, 286, 387 ; Dandin, 304-7 ; 
Subandhu, 310-13; Somadeva SQri, 
335 ? 336; Manu Smrti , 444, 445; 
YdjUavalkya, 446, 447 ; Artka$d$tra , 
457 ? 4fiS; Varahamihira, 532, 533. 
Style (rtti), 381,384, 389, 391, 394, 395. 
Subandhu, poet, viii, xxii, 19, 21, 50, 77, 
132, 138, 139, n. 3, 266, 275, n. 2, 297, 
* 99 ? 345 ? 347 ? 349 ? 3 <$ 5 > 37 °> 37 <>, 381, 
4 ^ 9 * 

SubhadrS, poetess, 205, n. 1, 

Subjunctive forms, in the main disused in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Sugrivn, ally of Rama, 93, 120. 
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Suhmas, people, 93. 

Sukliavarman, son of Utpala, 164. 
Sumanas, tale of, as prototype of the 
A'ddambarT, 321. 

Sunianottara, legend of, 46. 

Sumati, Sntiids it avail, 223, n. 1. 
Sumerians, accounts kept by, xxiv, n. 1. 
Summer, description of, 84, 96. 

Sunanda, confidante of Inclumati, 94, 95. 
Sunandana Hhatta, poet, 221. 

Sundara, of Caurapalli, 188. 

Sun dan, legend of, 57. 

Sundfiri, mother of Dhanapala, 415. 
Sunday, as day of rest (recognized in 
Hitopadeca), 531. 

Superstition, played on by kings, 453, 
„ 454- 

Superstitions, in history, 146. 
Suprabhadeva, grandfather of Magha, 
J2 4 . 

Sura, poet, 339. 

Surapala, Vrksdyurueda^ 5x1. 

Surastras, speech of, 10, 386. 

Sure^vara, Manasollasa, 477, 484. 
Sure^vara, Qabdapradipa^ 512. 

Suryamati, princess of Jalandhara, suicide 
of, 168, 169 ; Kathdsaritsdgara written 
for, 281. 

Su^ruta, medical authority, xxiii, n. 3, 
507, 508, 509, 510, 511, 513, 514. 
Sussala, king of Kashmir, 159, 167, 168, 
169. 

Suvarnaksi, mother of A^vaghosa, 55. 
Suvarnanabha, authority on erotics, 468. 
Suvrata, Kashmirian chronicler, 161. 
Suyodhana, name of Duryodhana in the 
Kiratarjumya , no, 112. 

Svaha, wife of Agni, amour with the 
moon, 337. 

Svatmarama Yoglndra, Hathayogapra- 
dipikd, 491. 

Sweetness of style ( madhurya ), 50, 374, 
378, 3S1, 382. 

Sybaris, story-tellers of, 367. 

Syntipas > Greek, 360, 

Tacitus, Roman historian, 349. 

Taijaka, demoness, 95. 

Takkas, speech of, 386, 

Tailapa, Caltikya, 1^4. 

Talking birds, motif t 343. 

Tamraparm, pearl fisheries of the, 80, 
345* 

Tantrikas, rites of Bengal, 203. 

Tara, goddess, 215. 

Tara, her lament for Valin, 91. 

TSraka, demon foe of the gods, 90; 

destroyed by Cuba, 213. 

Taraphjia, of Ujjain, 321. 

Technopaignia , 127. 

Temptation of the Buddha, and of the 
Christ, 502, 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 82, 348. 

Tertiary Prakrits, 27. 

Tertiary verbal forms, developed in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Te&up, god of Mitanni, xxiv. 

Theagenes and Chariklea, 367. 

Theft of poetry, 342. 

Theokritos, Greek poet, 349, 370. 
Theories of poetry, chap, xviii. 

Thousand and One. Nights , 360, 361. 
Thucydides, ideals of, 164, 452, n. 2. 
Tiastenes of Ozene, 49. 

Tirumalaraja, of Vijayanagara, 435. 
.Toramana, leader of the Hunas, 74, 163. 
Translations of the Pancatantra , 357-9. 
Transmutation of base metals, 51 1. 
Travanas, speech of, 386. 

Trikuta hill, 94. 

Trilocanapala, (Jahi king, 164. 

Trimalla, Pathyapalhyanighantu , 512. 
Tripura, demon destroyed by (jiva, 136. 
Tristan und Isolde , by Gottfried, 359. 
Trivikrama Bhatta, Nalacampu , 266, 332, 
333 - 

Trivikrama, Prakr lacabdanu$asana , 434. 
Trivikramasena, hero of VetdlapaUca - 
vihfatihd , 288, 289. 

Trojan horse, motif 355. 

Tunga, Kashmirian general, 164. 

Tunjina, Kashmirian hero, 168. 

Turks, conquer Hun kingdom on the 
Oxus, 74; alleged reference to, 499. 
Turkish terms in Sanskrit, 25. 
Twenty-five, and twenty-six, principles of 
Samkhya, and Yoga, 490. 


Uccala, king of Kashmir, 159, 

Udaya, Kashmirian soldier, 161. 
Udayakara, father of Udayadeva, 481. 
Udayana, brother of Govardhana, 202. 
Udayana, hero, 270. 

Udayana, philosopher, 408, 484, 486. 
Udbhata, writer on poetics, 383, 384, 385, 
389, 39L 39 6 - 

Uddhava, counsellor of Krsna, 120. 
Uddyotakara, logician, xxii, 30S, 376, 
4S3. 

UgrabhQti, (pisyahiidnyasa , 431. 

Ujjayini, town, 31, 76, 81, 85, 268, 270. 
Uma, wins Qiva in marriage, 88, 89. 
Umapatidhara, poet, 53, 190, 219. 
Umasvati, Tattvarthddhigamasutra, 497. 
Ungrateful snake, fable of, 355. 
Unwinking eyes of gods, 366. 

Upakofa, legend of, 364. 

Upavarsa, commentator on the Purva- 
mimansd , 339, 473. 

Upanas, authority on Raja9astra, 450, 
451. 

U$anas, Dharmasutra , 439 ; Smrf 448. 
Utpala, king of Kashmir, 164, 166. 
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Utpaladeva, Ipvampratyabh ijnasutra , 

4S1 ; Stotrdvah , 21 8. 

Utpreksavallabha, Bhiksdtanakdvya , 321. 
Utsavas, tribe, 94. 

UrvTdhara Mint fa, poet, 235. 

Vacaspati, Cintdmauis on law, 448. 
Vacaspati, Qabdaruava, 413. 

Vacaspati Mi$ra, philosopher, xxi, 474, 

477 ? 4 8 3 > 4 8 4 ? 4 8( >, 49 °* 

Vadibhasinha, see Odayadeva. 

Vfidirfija Suvi, 334, 11, 1. 

Vagbhata I, A hangasa mgr a h a (on rela- 
tion to AstaTigahrdttyasamhita , cf. Kir- 
fel, P'cstgdbc Gar be, pp. 107!',), 510, 
515, n. 1 . 

V ag bh ata II, A sidTi^ahrdayasamhitd, 

510. 

Vagbhata, Alathkdra , 395. 

Vagbhata, Kdvydnu^dsana , 395. 
Vagbhata, Netninirvdna , 143, 

Vaidya Blianu Pandita, alleged author of 
Saduktikarnamrta , 222, n, 3. 
Vainnteya, poet, 235, 236. 
Va^ampayana, 332, 

Vai^esika, philosophy, 40S, 4S4, 485-7, 
49 8 ? 499) 5°°? 501, 507. 

Vai$yas, speech of, 8. 

Vaiyaknranas, grammarians, 403. 
Vajapyaynna, grammarian, 426. 
Vfikftfaka, family, x, 97, n. 4. 

Vakkfifa, poet, 204. 

Vakpati, of Dhiira, 331. 

Vak pnliruja, poet, 54, 150, 307, 336. 
Vukyakam, 478. 

Valerius Flaccus, Roman poet, 34S, 349. 
Vali, Valin, husband of Tarn, 91. 
Valkalacirin, legend of, 294, n. 4. 

Valin bhadasn, version of Vetdlapaftca- 
vih^atikd, 288, 

Valla bhadeva, Subhasitavali, 222, 223. 
Valmiki, poet, 43, 61, 96, 97, in. 
Valmiki, Sittra, 35, 434. 

Vamadeva, sage, 279. 

Vamana, author of K dpkd Vrtti , 429, 
430 * 

Vamana, authority on poetics, 119, 320, 
»• 34 °> 3 lh 3 Si, 3 ^ 3 , 383, 384. 385 , 

389, 390, 391, 4O3; IJngdnufdsana, 
433 * 

Vamana Bhafta liana, Pdrvatipari,iaya , 
315 * 

Vfimuka, father of Rudrafa, 384, n. 1. 
Vandaru Bhafta, 141, n. 1. 
Vandyaghafiya Sarviinanda, Tlkdsarvasva 
on Awarakofa, 414. 

Vafigasena, Cikitsdsdrasamgraha , 511. 
Vanksu, Oxua, referred to by Kalidasa, 
81. 

V aradaraja, Madhyasiddhdntakaumudt 

and Laghmiddhdiitakanmudl 430. 

Varadnraja, Tdrkikamksd, 484. 


Viuahamihira, astronomer, astrologer, and 
mathematician, 75, 76, 139, 409, 411, 
416, 461, 463, 465, 469, 516, 517, 520, 
521, 5 2 7 > 5 - s 33 » 534 * 

Vararuci, authority on Alathkdra , 372. 
Vararuci, JJugt)nu(dsami, 433. 

Vararuci, one of Nine Jewels, 76, 307. 
Vararuci, jVithvtua, 231. 

Vararuci, J’rdkrlaprakafa, 40, 433, 434, 
cf. 339. 

Vararuci, Shi hiisanadvat rihfikd , 292. 
Vardhamana, comm, on Gahgeya, 485. 
Vardhamana, Gamratnamahodadhi , 430. 
Vardhamana, I ’ogamaftjari, 465. 
Varmalakhya, Varmaliita, king, 124, 
Varro, Sat war Moiippeac, style of, 70, 
n. 2. 

Varsa, writer of a (Jastra, 339. 
Varsaganya, Sastiiantra, 48 8. 
Vasavadatta, legend of, 46. 

Vasiska, inscription of time of, 13, n. 1. 
Vastupala, minister of Gujarat, 173. 
Vasubandhu, Buddhist philosopher, xxii, 

73 ? 75 ? 77 , 4 88 ? 495 ? 49 <‘>* 

Vasudeva, king(Kanva or Kusana), patron 
of poets, 33, n. 1, 339. 

Vasudeva, poet, 97, n. 5. 

Vasugupta, {'iva Sutra, 48 r. 

Vatavyadhi, alleged authority on Artha- 
9astra, 437, 

Vatsahhnffi, Mandasor Pinfasti of, x, 77, 
79, 81, Sj, 90, 1 1 6, 

Vatsyayana, Kdmasutra, 13, 51, 32. 
Vatsyayana, A'ydyab/itisya, xxii, 406, 461, 
477 ? 4 8 2» 483. 

Vnfudasa, lather of (Jridharatlfisa, 222. 

V edungarayn , I V? raslprakdfa, 4 1 3. 
Vedanta, philosophy, 387, 39 1, n. 1, 483, 
495 ? 499 ? 5oo. 

Vcdic lyric, 41, 42, 

VcmabhGpala, commentator on Amaru, 
183, n. 3 , 184, 

Vehkatadlivarin, poet, 138, n. 1. 

Vergil, Virgil, 8a, 100, IOI, 345, 349, 350, 
50a, n. 3. 

Vernacular (defab/idsd), 56, 4fd. 
Verse-fillers {padtipuraua), 90, 123. 
Verse mixed with prose ; see prose, 
Vetala Bhafta, one of Nine Jewels, 76. 
Vetala Bhnija, A/UiprcdTpa, 231. 
Vetravati, river, 83, 

Vidi$a, city, 85, 

Vidura, speeches on Arthafastra, 431, 
Vidfi§aka, as companion of the man about 
town, 52. 

Vidya, princess, 188, 

Vidyadhara, EkdvaU , 87, n. 2, 395. 
Vidyadhara Bhaffa, father of Ananda, 
7 93 * 

Vidyadharas, spirits, 270, 271. 
Vidyannnda, comm, on AptamTmdhsd , 
497 * 
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V id y ana t h a , Pratt Iparudrayagohh usana, 
395 - 

Vidyamiidliava, 139, n. 3. 

Vidyapati, Purtisapariksd , 293. 

Vidyapati, Pilpay, 359. 

Vigour (. urjasvin\ 3S0, 382, 389, 

Vigraharajadeva, royal dramatist, 53, n. 2. 

Vijayabhattarika, queen, 203, n. x. 

Vijayacandra, of Kanauj, 139. 

Vijayanandin, astronomer, 521. 

Vijayanka, poetess, 305, n. 1. 

Vijjaka, poetess, 205, n. r. 

Vijnanabhiksu, comm, on Sdmkhya Sutra, 
489; on ] agabhdsya, 490. 

Vijnanavadin, Buddhist school, xxtii, 472, 

473 * 

Vijfianeyvara, Mitaksard, 411, 447. 

Vikatanitamba, poetess, 205, n. 1. 

Vikrama, Nemiduta, 86, 11. 2. 

Vikramaditya, on Dhanurveda, 464. 

Vikramaditya, legendary king, 163, 178, 
201, 275, n. 2, 288, 289, 292, 293, 307, 
364, 413, 442 ; Nine Jewels of, 76. 

Vikramaditya, poet, 221. 

Vikramaditya, Samsdrdvarta, 413. 

Vikramaditya VI, Calukya of Kalyana, 

*53- 

Vinayaka, writes introduction to Daga- 
himdracarita , 397, n. 3. 

Vindhya, 269, 270. 

Vindhyavasn, authority on Samldiya, 
488. 

Viradhavula, of Gujarat, 373. 

Virasinha, of Mnhiiapattana, iSS. 

Virasena Kautsa Qaba, minister of Candra- 

gnpta. 7<>- 

Virgin birth, 502, 503. 

Virupaksanatha, Virupdksapancdgikd , 

481. 

Viyakhadatta, dramatist, 173, 462. 

Vi^alaksa, authority on Arthagdstra, 450, 

45 U 457* 

Vifvamitra, father of Su^ruta, 507. 

Vi^vamitra, sage, 95, 120. 

Vi^vanatha. Bhasdparicchcda , 4S6. 

Vijvanatha, Sdhityadarpana , 3S8, 390, 
39 L 394? 395* 

Vipvarupa, commentator on Ydjnavalkya 
Smrti, 447. 

Vi9vc9vara, Madanapdrijdta, 448. 

Visnu, god, 98, 99, 260, 261, 2S5, 349. 

Visnueandra, astronomer, 521. 

Visnugupta, xvii, 45S ; see Kaufilya. 

Visnugupta, astrologer, 530. 

Visnu Kamalavilasin, temple of, 153. 

Visnu9arman, alleged author of Paiica- 
t antra, 2 48, 250. 

Visnusvamin, philosopher, 479. 

Visnuvardhana, prince, xvii. 

Vifas, as companions of the man about 
town, 52. 

Vitruvius, xx. 


Vocative, neuter of an stems, 10. 

Voices, confusion of, 20. 

Vopadeva, Mugdhabodha , 432 ; Kavikal- 
padruma , 432; Qatagloki, 51 1. 

Vrddha Garga, astrologer, 5 28. 

Vrnda, Siddhiyoga , 51 1. 

Vyadi, writer of a Rostra, 339 ; Samgraha 
on Panin i, 426. 

Vyasa, sage, 109, no. 

Vyasa, Yogabhasya , 490. 


Walking on the water, Buddhist and 
Christian miracle of, 503. 

Walter Mapes, 362. 

Warriors, alleged creators of Upanisads, 
487. 

Weber MS., treatises in, 413, 5 28, n. 3. 

Wema Kadphises, a Mahe9vara, 442, n. 1. 

West, taste of poets in the, 3x6. 

Western Hindi, origin of, 32. 

Western Ksatrapas, use Sanskrit for their 
inscriptions, 16. 

Western Prakrit, 27, 2S. 

Western school of Prakrit grammar, 434, 
485 - 

White Island or Continent. 279. 

White Yajurveda , 439, 446. 

Widow's mite, legend of, 503. 

Winter, description of, 84. 

Witchcraft, as cause of death, 1 66, 2S5. 

Wolf and lamb, fable of, 355. 

Woman, jeremiad against, 240. 

Writing, 386, n. x; sixty- four kinds of, 
492. 

Wright's Chaste Wife , 364. 

Xenophon, 36$. 

Yadavapraka9a, Advaila philosopher, 
478; Vaijayantl, 414. 

Yaksa, hero of the Meghaduta , 85, 86. 

Yaksavarman, Cintamani on Qakatayana 
Vyakarana , 432. 

Yamimpurnatilaka, princess, iSS. 

Yamuna, philosopher, 478. 

Yapoda, mother of Krsna, 219. 

Ya9odhara, Jayainangald on Kdmasutra , 
469. 

Yafodhara, and Slta, 59. 

Ya9odharman, of central India, 74, So. 

Ya9omitra, A bhidharmakogavyakhya, 496. 

Yn90varman, king of Kanauj, 53, n. 2, 
54 ? 

Yaska, A r irukta> xxv, xxvi, 10, 15, 372, 
403,412, 422, 425, 440. 

Yiitras, in Bengal, 191, 192. 

Yaugandkarayana, minister of Udayana, 
271. 

Y avakrita, legend of, 46. 

Yavanas, 94, 279, 369? 44 * > 445 * 
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Yavanacarya, astrologer, 530, 531. 
Yavanapura, Alexandria, 518. 
Yavane^ara, astrologer, 531. 

Yayati, legend of, 46. 

Yudhisfhirn, hero, 109, no, 125, 126, 
162. 

Yoga, philosophy, 99, 100, 453, 472 479, 
490, 491, 499, 500. 


Yueh'Chi, people, 39. 

Yusuf and Zuleikha, 361. 

Zainul- 4 Abidin, 361, 

Zariadres and Odntis, tale of, 366. 
Zodiac, signs of, 51S. 

Zoroaster, date of, xxiv ; laughs on birth, 
502, n. 3. 
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A stems, disappeatancc of certain forms 
of, in classical Sanskrit, 5, 6. 
a vowel, xxv. 
akar , Vedic form, 7. 

Aksaracchandas , metres, 41S-20. 
Agastimata , 465. 

Agni Parana, 373, 416 ; on poetics, 393 ; 

on medicine, 50S. 

Aghatakumdrakatha , xii. 
agkatate , 130. 
amgdraavdra , 223, n. 6. 

An gut tar a Nikaya , 228, 340, n. 1. 
Acaladhrti , metre, 1 41, 418. 
ajarya , friendship, 123. 
ajakrpdniya , story of the goat and the 
razor, 48. 

Amibhdsya, by Vallabha, 479. 

Atifayokti , hyperbole, 330, 378, 399. 
Atyukti , exaggeration, 377. 

Atrt Smrti , 448. 

Atkarva Prdtifdkkya, xxv. 

Atharvaveda , 42, n. 1, 199, 404, 439, 505, 
514, 516. 

Adbhutasdgara , by Ballalasena, and Laks- 
manasena, xxiv, n. 4, 534. 

Advaita , theory, 476, 477. 
adhijatadhi , 213. 
ad hy ay ana, 92. 

aw stems, locative of, 6; vocative of 
neuter stems in, 10. 

Arumgaranga , by Kalya^amalla, 470. 
Ananvaya t self-comparison as figure, 


399* 

Anavasitd , metre, 418, 533. 
a7w>a, gerunds in, developed in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Anukramanfs, by Katyayana, 415. 
anugiratn , on the mountain, 18. 
anujivisdtkrta , handed over to a servant, 
HS, 

Anuprdsa , 313, 369, 37S ; Alliteration. 
Anubandha, indicatory letter, 425. 
Anuyogadvdrasutra > 34, 461, 482. 
Anufdsana, form of literature, 9. 
anekdrtha , homonymous (dictionaries), 
412. 

Attekdrtkako$a , by Mankha, 414. 
AnekdrtAafabdakofa, by Medinikara, 414. 
AntMrthasamgrahaf by Hemacandra, 

414. 

Anekdrthasamuccaya , by £afvata, 4 14. 
a«/a, as verse- filler, 90. 
Antarakath&saihgraha , by Rajajekhara, 

295, a. 5. 


Anvitabhidhanavddin , school, 3S8, n. 1. 
any at ar a, anyatama , anyone, 67. 
anyatra, , with locative, 49. 
Afiyoktimuktalatdfataka, by Qambhu, 
233- 

anvavasarga , allowing one his own way, 
18. 

anvdjc-kr , strengthen, 17. 
apacasi , comic form, not Vedic (Keith, 
JRAS. 1906, p. 722), 10. 
apade$a , citation. 459. 

Apabhranfa , form of language, 197, 19S, 
223, 226, 341, 370, 371, 376, 386, 433, 
434. 435- 

Aparavaktra, metre, 115, 308, 330, 418, 
533- 

apa$abda, n. 

Apahnuli, denial, 399. 
a/f . . . api , use of, 64, 69. 
a/j/ <?z/a, perhaps, 67. 

Aprastutaprafahsd , Aprastutastotra , inci- 
dental praise, 380, 399. 
Abhidharmakofa, by Vasubandhu, 495, 
496. 

Abhidhd , denotation of words, 387. 
Abhidhanacintamani , by Hemacandra, 
4x4. 

Abhidhanaratnamdla, by Halayudha, 
414. 

abhividhi , including, 18. 
Abhihitdnvayavddin , school, 387, n. 4. 
abhydsa , practice, 340. 
abhrtsa , equitableness, 18. 
acakamata , aorist, 123. 
Amitdyurdhydnasutra , 494. 

Ambasiaka , 21S. 

argala , false form, 24, n. 4. 

Artha , prose exposition, ix ; science, 450, 
45 I >455- 

Arthavyakti , explicitness of sense, 50, 
374> 39°* 

Artkafdstra; 408, 409, 410. 

Artkafdsira, Kautiliya , xvii-xx, 243, 249, 

439. 443. 467. 468, 4<>9> 47?- _ 

Arthasamgraha , by Laugaksi Bhaskara, 
474, 486. 

Artkdntaranydsa , corroboration, 100, 
374, 380. 

Arihalamkara , figures of sense, 49, 92, 
101, 1 1 6, 373. . 

Ardhamagadhl , a Prakrit, 14, 28, 29, 433, 

434, 445 < 

Ardhamdgadha Apabkran^a, supposed 
source of Eastern Hindi, 32. 
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A/amkdra , a work, referred to by Su- 
bandlui, vii, 308, 

Alathkara, sec Figures. 

Alamkaravatl, book xv of firhatkathd - 
matljarf , 279 ; ix of Kathdsaritsdgartiy 
282. 

A lamkaravi margin t, by Jayaratha, 173. 
Ahimkarasamgrti/ia, by Udbhata, 383. 

Ala mkdrasarvasva , by Ruyyaka, 396. 
a/aw, verse-filler, 90. 

Aiaukika, transcendental, 389. 

A vafah sahas ft tra or Gandavyftha y 404. 
avatapte nakulasihitam, maxim, 409. 
Avaddna, type of literature, 64-7. 
Avaddnakalpalatdy by Ksemenclra, 493. 
Avaddnafataka, 65, 133* 
Avantisundarlkathd , ascribed to a Dan- 
din, xiii, xvi, xvii, 296, n. 2. 

A vantii itndankathdsdra , x vi. 
avarna , shame, T23. 

A valokitefvaragunakdrandavyuha , 494. 
Avahaithd, form of Apabhrah^a, 35, 
Avitatka , metre, 124, 419. 
avivaksita-vacya , form of suggestion, 

3 $ 8 .‘ 

Afi'acikitsita, by Nakula, 465. 
Afvamcdhcty liorse sacrifice, 94, n. 1. 
Afvalalita, metre, 48, 1 18, 418. 
Afvavaidyaka , by Jayadatta, 465. 
Afvdyurveda, by Gana, 465. 
Astamakd^ricaityastotra, by Ilarsavar- 
d liana, 215, 

As/dngasathgraha, by Vagbhnta, xix, 11. 7, 
5 to. 

A stdfigah r day as a thh ltd , by Vfigbhata, xix, 
11. 7, 510. 

Astddhydyl, by Pan ini, xxvi, 5, 423-6. 
asamlaksya-krama , form of apprehension, 
38S. 

as a particle, 63. 

asnte, dropped in classical Sanskrit, 7. 
Ahiiisdy principle of, 241. 

Ahirbudhnya Samhitdy 480. 

AJtsepa, paraleipsis, 378, 380. 

Akhydna, narrative verses, 244. 
Akhydyikd, form of narrative, 243, 308, 

Vi, 30 ) 330 . 375 ) 37 6 > 38 . 3 ) 390 4 ' ') 
in i, 461. 

djaghne, irregular form, 115. 
dnapayati, djndpayati , 1 r . 
Atmatattwvivcka , by Udayana, 454, 
J1.4. 

Atmabodha , by Qankarn, 476, 477. 

A trey a Samhitd (Jolly, Munich Cat ah, 
p. 50), 508, n. 5. 

Adikarmapradipa , 496. 

Adi Granth, 191. 

Adipurdm , by Jinasena, 498. 
dna> perfect participle middle in, 18. 
Anandatahari , ascribed to Qafiknrn, 
218. 

Anoktro (with variants), name of sign 


of Zodiac, Aigokeros, borrowed from 
Greek, 530. 
dpattiy sin, 67. 

Afastamba Dharmasutra , xix, 472, n. r. 
Apas/arnba Stnrti, 448. 

ApokHma (Apoldiino, star's declination), 
astrological term borrowed from Greek, 

.. 53 °* 

Aptamimdhsd , by Samantabhadra, 497. 
Abhirty a Prakrit, 435. 
dm ft hit ah , 83. 
dmckhahmty 83. 
dyah^ulikatdy violence, 123. 

Ayurvedas id ra, 406, n. 1, 407, n. 3, 51 1, 
n. 4* 

Aryabhafiya , 521. 

Ajyasapta fath by Goyardhann, 202. 

Ary a Stddhdnta, by Aryabhafa II, 522. 
Ajyd, or Aryan ! , feminine form, 10. 

Arydy metre, ix, 11$, 131, 182, 224, 31 r, 

»• . 3 ) . 33 °) 3 « 4 . 4 ° 9 ' 4 l3 > 418 ) 5 ° 9 > »• 3 , 
523, 533; Prakrit, ix. 

Ary a gt tty metre, ji 8. 

Ajydstafata, by Aryabhata, 521. 

Avantiy a Piakrit, 435. 

Avanti, a Vibhasa, 3. 

Avantikdy style, 394. 

Afisy benediction, 380. 

Avafyaka, 261. 

A fcaryaciufdtnan i, by (Jaktibhadra, xii, 
n. 3, xiii. 

Afva/dyana Grhyasfttra, 9, 

Asdra, Apabbrni^a metre, 376. 

iksufakata, field of sugar cane, 123. 
ifijita , Buddhist term, 64, 

ItivrttaSy 461. 

ftihdsay form of literature, 9. 
ito vydgkra itas tati, maxim, 409. 

It thy a, or fttha, or Ithusiy fish (from 
Greek, Ichthys), 530. 

Indravajrdy metre, 47, 107, 115, 118, 
124, * 30 , HE * 57 * l8 3 > 93 ** 4 * 9 * 533 - 
fndriyast handy diagnosis and prognosis, 
507. 

iya, gerund in (Jnuraseni, 31. 
ivay as first word, 133, 

I stems, confusion of root and derivatc, 
in classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Ifva rapratyabh ijii dsutra , by Utpaladeva, 
_ 

Ifvara Stnuhita, 480. 

uka y adjectives in, with accusative, 18, 
Unddisutray claimed for Panini (PatJiak, 
ABI. iv. nt ff.), 422, 423,* 
UUaranaisadhiya , 141,11. 1. 

U ttarapUhikdy of the Dafahumdracarita, 
39S. 

UUarapurana t by Gunabhadra, pupil of 
Jinasena, 336, 498. 

UttarardmacaritiXy by BhavabhGti , x v, n* 3. 
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ul-ir , from ava-lr, 24. 

Utprcksd, lively fancy, 106, 312, 316, 375, 
399-* 

uisafljatta , throwing up, iS. 

IZisara, metre, 419. 

Ut$aha> alleged work of Adhyarfija, 316, 
n. 3. 

utsuka, with instrumental, 18. 
Udayamndartkatha , by Soddhala, 336. 
UdJtta, elevation, 382. 

Udiitiavarga, 491. 

f/dtira, Uddratd , Uddratva , elevation, 
874, 877» 890* 

Udgatd, metre, 64, 115, 137, n. 2, 151, 
n- 1, 4*8, 533* 

UdgTti , metre, 418. 

used metaphorically, 378. 

Uddhava, cheerfulness, 67. 

Upaglti , metre, 418. 

(Jpajdti, metre, ix, 47, 90, 92, 115, 118, 
124, 130, 141, 416, 4 r 9) 420. 
Upadega$ataka , by Gumani, 234. 
Upadegasah asri, by (Jankara, 476. 
Upandgara Apabhraiica, 35, 435. 
Upandgarikd, elegant manner ( vrtti ), 
383, 399* 

Upamsads, 41, 71, 227, 242; Samkhya 
derived from, 487, 488. 
upapadyetardm , in (jankara, 19. 

Upavid , simile, 372, 380, 384, 399. 
Upamitibhavaprapaticd kutkd , by Sidd li- 
ars!, 14, 394, 489, 497, 499, 
Upatmyopamd , form ol simile, 399. 
Upaskdra , by £ankara Miyra, 4S6. 
Upasthitapracnpita , metre, 64. 
lipajc-kr, strengthen, 17. 
upadhydyj) or updd/iydydnt, 10. 
Upcndravajra , metre, 4 T9. 
ubhayatast with accusative, 123. 
ubhaya/akpdfd rajjuh, maxim, 409. 
VUekha , figure oi speech, 399. 
wwr, gerund in MdhardUri, 31. 

Orjasvin y vigour, figure of speech, 380, 

382, 389- 

Rk-Prdtzfdkhya, xxvi, n. i, 415, 423. 
Rgveda, xxiv, 3, 4, 5, 41, 70, 93, 105, 
199, 237, 239, 242, 301, 415, 438, 471, 
516. 

Rtusam/idra, by Kalidasa, xiii, 82-4, 99, 
107. 

RsabhapaHcdfikd, by Dhanapala, 331. 

<?, for az> in eastern dialects, 28. 

<?, short vowel, xxv. 

<?, termination of third singular middle, 
dropped in classical Sanskrit, 6. 
JSkdksarakofa, 414. 
ttkdmli , by Vidyadhara, 87, n. 2, 395. 
Ekatiara$amay 491. 
ehhisy form in Vedic and Prakrit, 7. 


Aitareya Brahmana, 42, 227, 244. 

Ojas, force, 50, 327, 374, 378, 379, 3S1, 
39 °. 


Aucityavicdra , by Ksemendra, 397. 
Audhrty a Prakrit, 435. 

A upacck andasaka ( A tipacckandasikd ), 

metre, 47, 115, 1 iS, 130, 158, 418, 509, 
n* 3) 538- 

Aupanisadika, section of Artha$dstra y 
455* 


kata , Prakritic form, 4. 

Katha Upatiisad ’, too. 
kane-han, fulfil one's longing, 1 7. 

Katkdy type of literature, 24, 25, 68, 308, 
3 18, 3 l 9> 320, 375, 376, 383, 39 K 
Katkdnaka , Jain form of literature, 295. 
Kathdko$a } 295. 

Kathdkautuka, by Qrivara, 361. 
Katkdpitha , book 1 of Brhaikathaman- 
jari and Kathasaritsdgara :, 277, 28 1. 
Kathdmukha , book ii of Brhatkatha - 
man jar l and Kathasaritsdgara , 277, 
281. 

Kathdratndkara , by Hemavijaya, 295, 


n. 5. 

Kathdniava , by (Jivadasa, 293. 

Kathd$amgraha$loka y recapitnl atory 
verses, 244. 

Kathasaritsdgara } by Somadeva, xi, 54, 
261, 266, 281-7, 30°, it- i, 3 2 4, 361, 

363. 

Kapphandbkyudaya , by (Jivasvamin, 133, 
134- 

kamdra, not = karmakdra, 30, n. 1. 

kampana , loan-word, xxvii, n. 1. 

Karanakutiihala y by Bhaskaracarya, 523. 

Karumiputularika, 494. 

KarnasundarT, by Bilhana, 15 1. 

Ramdtakafabddnufdsana, by Bhattaka- 
lankadeva, 436, n. 5. 

kartasmi , misunderstood by Panini, 424. 

Karman , action, 146, 167, 378, 385. 

kalama y Greek loan-word, 25, n. 5. 

Kalahahsa , metre, 1 31, 419. 

Kaldvildsa, by Ksemendra, 3 38. 

Kalas, arts, 51, n. 1. 

Kalpandmanditikdy by Kumaralata, viii- 
x, 56. 

Kalpasthdna , toxicology, 507, 50S. 

KalyanamandirastotTUy by Siddkasena 
Divakara. 215. 

Kavikanihdbharana . , by Ksemendra, 397. 

Kavikalpadmma , by Vopadeva, 432. 

Kavirahasya , by Halayndha, 133. 

Kavtruiravacanasamuccaya t 222 , 
for 1 1. 

kdkatdlxya , story of the crow and the 
palm fruit, 48. 

Kdku % intonation, 384. 


O O 
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Tuptjkd , by Rumania, 474. 

d and d/t, as l and ///, 3, 5. 

Dhdkki, a Vibltdsd, 31. 

Tattvacintdmani , by Gange^a, 484, 485, 
Tattvabindu > by Vacnspnti Mi<pra, 474. 
Tattvas, by Kaghunandana, 449. 

Tattvasa mkhydua , by Madhva, 479. 
Tattvasamdsa, 489. 

Tattvbrthasdradipihx , by Sakalalorti, 
497 . 

taiprathamatah , as a conjunction, 67. 
7 'atsamas , words, xxvii, 415. 
7 'atbd^atagubyaka , 496. 

Taddhita , suffixes, 42a. 

Tadbhavas , words, 415, 

/<z«, free use of, introduced by Bharavi, 
121, n. 1. 

Tamicchada, feather, 123. 

Tanumadhyd, metre, 48, 118, 419. 
Tantrayukti , list of, xxiii, n. 3. 
Taatravarttika, by Kumarila, 474. 

Tan tra raja Tantra , 482. 

7 'antras, 481, 482. 

Tantrdkhydyika , version of Pancatanira , 
70, 175, 24?) 246, 247, 259, 260, 261, 

461, 462, 

tapasyadbhavanam, dubious form, 123, 
n. 2. 

Tarangavati, by Padaliptn, 34, 

7 'arangas, divisions of Kathbsaritsbgara , 
281. 

Tarkakaumudi , by Laugfiksi Bhaskara, 

^ 486. 

larkabhdsd , by Kt‘5ava Mi^ra, 486. 
7 'arkasathgraAa, by Annam Bhatta, 486. 
Tarkdmrta , by Jagadtya, 486. 
tavant , participle in, freely used in 
classical Sanskrit, 6* 

infinitive in, dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 7. 
toaz, infinitive, j8. 

Tdjika , by Nilakantha, 533, 

/<?/, imperative in, 2 13. 

Tdtparya , doctrine of, 3S7, 388. 
Tdtparyapariptddhi, by Udayana, 484. 
7 'dmarasa , metre, 419, 533. 

7 arkikaraksa t by Varadaraja, 484. 
tavant a, fox* tavant, 67. 

Tixvuri , or Taurnri (Tauros), name of 
sign of Zodiac (the Bull), borrowed 
from Greek, 530. 

Tithi, doctrine of, 517. 

T ithyddipattra , by Makaranda, 523. 

7 tlakamaitjari, by Dbanapfda, 372, 331* 
turn, infinitive in, prevails in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Tulyayogitd, equal pairing, 2 13, 380, 
39 ( > 

Tanaka, metre, 41 9, 533. 

TtUindmch, by Nachshabl, 359. 


trnabhaksananydya , maxim, 409. 
trtlya , pronominal forms of, 10, 

Taittirlya /'ratifbkhya, xxv, 423. 
Taittirlya Sa dibit a, 440. 

'Pataka , metre, 47, 107, 11S, 131, 14 1, 
419, 509, n. 3, 333. 

Tol'kappiyam, date of, 22, n. 2. 

Tattksika , name of sign of Zodiac (the 
Archer), borrowed from Greek, 530. 
ty, treatment of, in A^oknn dialects, 28. 
tya, pronominal base, 18. 

Trikanda$esa, by burusoltamadeva, 414. 
Jrikona , triangle, term borrowed from 
Greece, 530. 

Tripuradabana, by Vusucleva, 97, n. 5. 
Tririi pakopt ,414. 

Trims t if a hikdpu rttsaca rita , by Ilema- 
candra, 143, 294. 

Trisiubh, metre, 417, 437, 455, 509, 
n. 3 - _ 

Theragiithas, 199. 

TherigbtJibs , 199, 225. 

Daksa S/nrti, 448. 

Daksindm urtistoira, by (^ankara, 19S, 
n. 2, 477; comm, on, by Surefvara, 
4 / 7 - 

dania , not « dandra , 30, n. 1. 

D and aka, metre, 419, 533. 

Patidaniti, 453. 

Dainayantikatha , by Trivikrnma Bhatfa, 
35 J - 

Darpadalana, by Ksemendra, 238, 339. 
Daiyana, philosophic system, 471. 
datyayahu with double accusative, 115. 
darpyiidke , in Qriharsa, 18. 
Dafakumfiraearita , by Dunlin, xvi, 396- 
300, 319, 320, 370, 38 1. * 
Dafagitikasfdra, by Aiyablmfa, 52 J. 
Da$abhimi?iwa Plahdydnasutra, 494. 
Dafaritpa, by Dhannmjaya, 266. 
Dafbvatdracarita, by Ksemendra (cf. 
Meyer, A It in d. Schehnenb uther, i, 
pp. xxxiiif. ; Foucher, JA. 1892, ii. 

167 ft.), 136. 

DdhmdtyCi, a Vibhasa, 31. 

Ddnas tut is, 41. 

Ddmakaprabasana , xiii. 

Ddyabhdga , by Jimiitavahann, 449. 
Digambara , 261. 
divira, Persian loan-word, 25. 
Divyavadanct, 15, 22, 62, n. 4, 65-7, 210, 
289, 301. 

difd, epic form, 20. 
disi, for drp, 11. 
dindra , 63, 248, 283, 445, 

Dtpaka, illuminator, figure, 213, 373, 
3‘8o» 399 - 

Dhghavydpdravddin, school, 387, n. 3. 
duvuttara , for dttsUxra, 24. 
dnriibadnita, doubtful sense of, 220, 
n. 1. 
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Durghatavrtti , by Qaranadcva, 220, n. 1, 
43 °* 

duhitd , as dissyllabic in Vedic, 7 ; epic 
form, 20. 

duhutuya , southern form of duhitr , 39. 
Vfstanta , exemplification, 383, 399; 
parable, ix, 

Drstdniagataka , by Kusumadeva, 234. 
Dcvajanavidydj 8. 
devatrd , form obsolete, iS. 
davdnam priya, title, 428. 

Devipataka , by Anandavardhana, 33, 
.218. 

Dtvyaparddhaksamdpamsiotra , ascribed 
to Qankara, 217. 
degabhasd, vernacular, 14, 32. 
atyf, words, 415, 

Defmdmamdld , by Hemacandra, 415. 
d&pipabda , 34. 

Daiva , by Deva, 430. 

Dodhaka, metre, 47, 131, 141, 183, 370, 
4 X 9 > 533 * 

Dosas , of poetry, 391. 
dosdy incorrect form, 123. 

Dohada, motif \ 343. 

Doha, metre, 370, 371. 

Drutapada , metre, 419. 

Drutavilambita , metre, 107, 11S, 124, 
130, 141, 183, 187, 419, 533. 

Druti , of mind, relation to Mddhurya of 
style, 390. 

jDvddafapanjaribdstotra, ascribed to 
Qankara, 217, 236. 
dvdra, frontier watch station, 170. 
Dvdvinpatyavadana , 493. 
dvitiya , pronominal forms of, 10. 
J)viriipakopa , 414. 

Dvisamdkdnakavya , by Dnndin, xvi, n. 5. 
J>vaita y dualism, 479. 

Bvydfrayahdvya, by Hemacandra, 172. 

d/j, reduced to hy 3, 7. 

Dhatwantari Nighantu , 512. 
Bhammapada, Dutreuil de Rhyns MS., 
29, n. 4, 227. 

Dharrnq , custom, law, righteous conduct, 

9 3 > 45 °. 45 i. 455 . 467- 
dharmadepana, 261. 

JOharmapada , 491. 

Dharmapartksd , by Amitagati, 240. 
Dharidabindu , by Haribhadra, 497. 
Dharmaratna , by Jlrautavahana, 449. 
Dharmaparmibhyudaya, by Haricandra, 
* 43 > 336 * 

Dharmapastray 243, 405, 408, 437~9j 45 i » 

456- 

Dharmasattigrah a , by Nagarjuna, 495. 
Dharmasuira , 50, 71, 408, 440. 
Dharmdmrta, by Afadhara, 497. 
dOhatukavyay by Vasudeva, 133, h. 3. 
Dhatupdfha , 24, 412. 

Dhdtupradipa, by Maitreyaraksita, 430. 


dhdrand , concentration, 99. 

DkaraniSy spells, 495. 

termination disused in imperative 
in classical Sanskrit, 6. 
dhittiy dJiltd forms of duhitr (dhJtd from 
dhe is not plausible), 29. 

Pali, 7. 

DJuralalitdy metre, 419, 533. 
dhuydy Ardhamagadhl form, 29. 

Dhrtapriy metre, 131, 419. 

termination dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Dhvaniy doctrine _of, 386-94. 
Dhvanyaloka , by Anandavardhana, 386-8. 
Dhva?zyd/oha/ocana, by Abhinavagupta, 

387- 

dhvdty imperative termination disappears 
in classical Sanskrit, 6. 


na cdpi ca , 64. 

Naksatra Paripista, 516. 

Nagtiaka , 261. 

Natasutrasy mentioned by Panini, 372. 

7 ia?iivrtam , compounded, 115. 

Nandandy metre, 118, 419. 

Nandi suira y 461. 

Narapatijayacaiya Svarodaya, by Nara- 
hari, 534, 53f. 

Naravahanaidattd) j annum, book iv of 
Brhatkathamaiijari and Kathdsaritsa- 
garay 277, 281. 

Narkutakay metre, 118, 419, 533. 

Nalay 140. 

Nalacampu , by Trivikrama Bhatta, 332, 
333 * 

Naldbhyudaya, by Vamana Bhatta Bana, 
3i5> n. 2 . 

Nalodaya, by Vasudeva, 87, n. 2, 97, 98, 
197, n. 2. 

Navaratnapariksdy by Narayana Pandita, 

465- 

Navasdhasankacanta, by Padmagupta, 
15 1 , 152, 201, n. 4. 

Navasahasdhkacaritay by Sriharsa, 147, 
336 . 

N agar a Apabhrahpa , 35, 435 ; supposed 
source of Rajasthani and Gujarati 
(Chatterji, Bezigaliy i. 6 f.), 32. 

Ndgarakay character of the, 51, 52. 

Nagananda, play by Harsa, xiv, 124, 134, 
232. 

Natakalaksanaratnakopa, by Sagaranan- 
din, xv. 

Ndtyadarpana, byRamacandraand Guna- 
candra, xv. 

Naiyapastra, 12, 31, 60, 132, 308, 372, 
3737 381, 383, 392, 407, 416, 433, 465. 

Nanaka, a coin , 44A 

ndthy with genitive, 18. 

Ndndrthay homonymous dictionaries, 412. 

Ndndrtharai?iamaldy by Irugapa, 4x4. 
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A r and rth druavasa mkscpa , by Ive^ava- 
svamin, 414. 

A/dmamd/d , by Katyayana, 413. 
Ndmamdld , by Dhaiiamjaya, 414. 

Nd mating an uplsaua, by Amarasihha, 
413, 4 t 4* 

Ndrada Pdiicardtra, 480. 

Ndrada Smrti, xix, 441, 445, 446,451, 
461. 

Ndrdfansis, type of literature, 9, 41. 
Ndvanftaka (on date cf. Keith, IOC, ii. 
740), 509. 

nigame , * in the Veda', 424. 

Nighantavas , 412. 

Nigkantufesa, by Hemacandra, 414. 
JPidarfayui) illustration, figure of speech, 
3$o, 399. 

Nidanakathd , 57. 

Nidima Sutra , 415. 

Nidanasthdna , pathology, 506, 507. 
niravasita , excommunicated, 18. 

Nirukta , by Yaska, 412. 

Nirnayasindhu , by Kamalakara, 449. 
Nirvtmadafaka, ascribed to £ankara, 19S, 
n. 2. 

nifdmya, irregular use, 63. 
nisedivan , 130. 

ni-sthiv , metaphorical use of, 378. 
Nitiprakd$ika, 464. 

NtUmafijarx \ by Dya Dviveda, 239. 
Nitiraina, by Vararuci, 331. 
Nltiratndkara , by Can cjef vara, 464. 
Nitivdkyamrta , by Somadeva, 464. 
Niti$ataka> 175, 177. 

JVttifdstra, 243, 405, 451. 

Nttisdra, by K&mandaki, 462. 

A/itisara, ascribed to Gha$akarpara, 201, 

23** 

NUamatapur&na , 16 1. 
nifdra , covering, 133. 

NrpdvalT, by Ksemendra, 161. 
Nepdlamdhatmya , 367. 

Nemid&ta, by Vikrama, 86, n. 2. 
Neminahacariu^ in Apabhmftfa, 35. 
Neminirvdna , by Vagbhata, 143, n. 3. 
Naisadhtya , byCrihar^a, 18, 139-42, 147. 
Nai’skarmyasiddhi , by Sureyvara, 477. 
nya'dhayisatdm, 130. 

Nydyadayiktiy by Vacaspati Migra (cf. 
Th. Stcherbatsky, Pcstgabe Jacobi , 
pp. 369-80), 474- 
Nydyakandall \ by Qrldhara, 485. 
Aiydyakumudacandrodaya, by Prabha- 
candra, 497. 

Afydyapravefa, by ftignaga or £anka- 
rasv&rain, xxi, n. 3, xxii, 484. 
Nydyabindu , by Dharmaklrti, 484. 
Nydyalnndutikd , by Dharmottara, 484. 
Nydyabindutikdtippani , by Mallavadin, 
484* 

Nydyabhdsycty by VStsyaynna, 461, 483, 
484. 


Aydyatnaftjarly by Javnnta Bhntta, 22 1, 
484. 

Nydya?>idtdvt$tara, by Miidhava, 474. 
Nydyava rttikatotparyaijka , by Vacas- 
pati M^rn, 484. 

Nydyas , maxims, 409, 410. 

Nydyas, rules of interpretation, 472. 
A r ytiya$dra> by Bhasarvajfia, 484. 

A T yaya Sutra, xxii, 406, 407, 472, 482-4. 
A r ydydva/dra, by Siddhasena, 484. 

Aydstty by Jincndrabuddhi, 124, 376, 413, 
430. 

Paumacariya, by Vi mala Sfiri, 34. 
Panea, book xiit of Pr hat hath a mail; art, 
278; xiv of A 'at b dsaritsdgara , 282. 
Paflcakrama, by several hands, 496. 
Paiicatantra , xxvii, n. I, 48, 70, 243, 245, 
246, 247, 263, 275, 283, 285,291,319, 
320, 332, 347, 35 6 > 3<>o> 3 r >G 3^2, 450, 
461, 462, 463. 

Paiicadandacchatraprabandha , 293. 
Paucadafi, by Madhava, 479. 
Paiicapddikd , by Padmapada, 477. 
PaHcafatt , by Muka, 218. 

Paftcasdyaka , by JyotirT^vara, 469. 
Paflca$iddhdntikd } by Var&hamihira, 75, 
5*7« 

218, 

Paiicdkhyanal'a , 26 1. 
Paiicdkhydnoddhdra, by Meghavijaya, xii, 
261. 

Pafiavatis, Jain lists of teachers, &c., 
148. 

Panaphara (Epanaphorn), astrological 
term borrowed from Greek, 530. 
Pathydpathyanighantu, 513. 
Padamaftjarl by Haradatta, aoo* 
Paddrthadharmasamgraha, by Pn^asta- 
pada, 485. 

Padma Purdtta, alleged but improbable 
use of, by Kalidasa, x, 97, n. a, 
Padmapurdna , by Raviseiia, 498. 
Padmdvati , book xii of Bfhatkathd- 
maftjart, 278 ; . xvii of Kathdsaritsa- 
gara , 383. 

Padya-Kddambart , by Ksemendra, 136, 
Padyac&tfdmani, by BuddhaghosScSrya, 
143. 

Padydvaliy by Rapagosv5min, 219, 323, 
pabbhdra , from prahvdra , 25, 
Paramdrthasaptatiy by Vasubandhu, 488. 
Paramartdasdra, by Abhinavagupta, 481. 
Pardfara Smyti, 447, 448. 

Paritiama, commutation as figure, 399* 
pari-bhds, abuse, 67. 

Paribhdsdsfttra , on PStnim's grammar, 
430, .43 1 ; on Cdndra Vydkarana, 432 ; 
on Cdkafayana Vydharana , 433. 
Paribndscndu^ckhara, by N&gojI Rhatta, 
43K 

Pariv fitly confusion of similars, 380, 
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Parigistaparvan , by Hemacnndra, 294. 
J'ansamkhya , exhaustive statement, 313. 
Pariksdimikhasutra , by Manikya Nandin, 
484. 

pantt, goes out of use, 18. 

harsh manner (vrtti), 383, 391. 
parokse , past tenses used of, 115, 
Parydyokta indirect expression, 3S0, 382, 
39 6 - 

Par sad, corporation of Purohitas, 170. 
paldsa , for paldga, 11. 

Pavanaduta (best ed. by Chintaharan 
•Chakravartij, by Dhoi, 86, 219, n. 1. 
pacyatoham , robber in broad daylight, 
123. 

PdiyalacchT , by Dhanapala, 331, 415. 
Pdiicdla , Pdncalt, style, 205, 331, 381, 

- 384, 394.1 395 - 

Pdndavacaritra , by Devaprabha Suri, 
M 3 - 

Pdtdlavijaya , by Panini, 45. 

Pdthona (with variants, Patkma, &c.), 
name of sign of Zodiac (the Virgin), 
Parthenos, borrowed from Greek, 530. 
padagra, high revenue office, 1 70. 
Pdramitas , perfections, 68. 
Pdrasiprakaga , 415. 
pdrejalam, 130. 

Pdrvatlparhiaya , authorship of, xiii, 315. 
Pdi’vatirukminlya , by Vidyamadhava, 
J 39 > n - 3 * 

Pdrgvabkytidaya , by Jinasena, 86. 
Pdlagopdlakathdnaka , by Jinaklrti, 295. 
Pdgakaktvall, 535. 

Pit&maha Smrti , 448, 
puirddirit ', as term of abuse, 9. 

Punarukta , repetition, 106. 

Parana , form of literature, 9. 

Purd?tas , 93, 147, 148, 461. 

Purusakdra , by IQ-snalllafuka, 430. 
Purtisaparlksd , by Vidyapati, 293. 
Puspasutra , *427, 

Puspitdgrd, metre, 107, 115, 118, 124, 
130, 141, 157, 183, 41 8, n. 2, 4x9, 533. 
Purvapithikd, of the Dagakumdracarita , 
298. 

Purvamimdnsa Sutra , xxi, 472* 
pusdnapi, epic form, 19. 

Ppthvi, metre, 78, 1x8, 131, 141, 158, 
1S3, 419, 509, n. 3, 533. 
Pfthiftr&javijaya, 172, 173. 

Paitdmaha Stddhdnta , 516, 518. 
Paigdcikd , a Prakrit, 434, 435. 

Paigacf, a Prakrit, 28, 29, 31, 267, 269, 
37 °> a 76 , 433 . 434 . 435 - 
Poruladfi tkdra msutra , 22. 

Pau/tfi Siddhanta , xxiv, 518, 519, 520, 

521. 

Prakriyakaumudl, by Ramacandra, 430. 
pragraha , equivalent to pragrhya\ xxv. 
pra-ghar , ooze forth, 67. 
PrajMp&ramitds , 495. 


Prajndpdramitahrdaya , 495. 
Pratdparudrayacobh iisana , by Vidya- 
natha, 395. 

Pratijil dyaagandhardyan a , by Bhasa, 
xv, 101, n. 1, 451. 

Pratibhd , genius, 340. 

Pratimandtaka , by Bhasa, xxiii, 451. 
Prativastupamd , typical comparison, 399, 
400. 

prativcdha , Buddhist terra, 64. 

PratTpa , converse, figure of speech, 399. 
Prabandhakoga , by Raja9ekhara, 293. 
Prabandhacintdmani , by Merutunga, 293, 
339 * 

Prabhd , metre, 115, 131, 419. 
Prabhdvakacaritra , by Prabhacandra and 
Pradyumna Suri, 294, n. 5. 

Prabhdvati , metre, 4x9, 533. 

Pramaddj metre, 131, 41 9. 
Pramanamxmdnsa , by Hemacandra, 484. 
Pramdnasamuccaya, by Dignaga, 484. 
Pramdnika , metre,. 419, 509, n. 3, 533. 
Pramitdksard, metre, 47, 115,1x8, 124, 
130, 419, 509, n. 3, 533. 
Pramcyakamalamdrtan 4 a, by Prabha- 
candra, 497. 
pravara , covering, X23. 
praverita , Buddhist term, 64. 

Pra fastis, characteristics of, 149, 150. 
Pragtwttaropdsakdcdra , by Sakalaklrti. 
497 - 

prafrabdhi, Buddhist term, 64. 
prasabham, from 25. 

Prasdda, clearness of style, 50, 374, 377, 
prasita , with instrumental, 18. 
Praharanakalitd (v. 1 . Praharanakalikd) , 
metre, 118, 419, 

Praharsini , metre, 47,- 107, 115, 118, 
I 24 / 4 I 9 > 533 - , ^ 
Prdkrtakalpataru, by Rama Tarkavagifa, 

434 - 

Prdkrtakdmadhenu, byRavana, 433, 434. 
Prdkrta Pingala , 33, 35. 

Prdkrtaprakdga , by Vararuci, 40, 433, 
434 - 

Prakrtarupdvatdra, by Sinharaja, 434. 
Prdkrtalaksa?ia , by Canija, 433. 
Prdkrtavyakaranasutra, by £esanaga, 


434 * 

Prdkrtagabdanugdsana, by Trivikrama, 


454 - 

Prdkrtasarvasva, by Markandeya, 434. 
prdgeva , how much more, 64. 

Pracyd , a Prakrit, 435. 

Prdcya , a VibhasS, 31. 
prdjitr, driver, 10. 

Prdtifdkhyas, xxv, 423. 

Priyadargikd , by Harsa, xiv. 
priydkhya } irregular epic form, 20. 

Preyas , expression of pleasure, 380, 382, 

389* 

protha , Prakritic, xxvi. 
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Pj • au 4 ha manor amd, by Bhatfoji Diksita, 
43°* 

Phitsutra, by (^antanava, 430. 

bahddura , Persian loan-word, 25, 
Bdlabhdrata, by Amaracandra, 137. 
Bdldvabodhana , by Ka^yapa, 432. 
Bdhudantaka , 431, 

Bdhltkt , a Prakrit, 435, 

Barhaspatya Arthaputra, 452. 
bibhardmbabhuvc , 1 30. 

Biruda , form of literature, 149, n, i. 
Bilhanaktwya , tBS. 

Btjaganita, by Bhaskaracarya, 523. 
Buddhacarita , by Afvaghosa, 36, 38, 59, 
91. 

toa, for ^'p#, 4. 

Brhaj Jataka, by Varahamihira, 330. 
Brhatt, by Prabhakara, 473, 474. 
Brkatkaihd, by Gunadhya, 28, 31, 40, 
137, 246, 262, 266-87, 307, 316, 319, 
320, 364, 368, 369, 434. 
Brhatkathdmati ja rt } by Ksemendra, 246, 
261, 276-80. 

Brhatkathd$lokasamgraha, by Budha- 
svamin, 271, 272-3. 

Brhatsaihhitd, by Varahamihira, 159, 
416,461,529,532,53s. 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 98, 430,473. 
Brhad Gautama Smfti, 4.(8. 

Brhad Brahma Sathhitd , 4S0. 

Brhad Vivdhapatala, by Varahamihira, 
530. 

Brhan A faun, 441, 

Brhaspati Smrti , ,150, 45 1, 452. 

Bodh icatyd vatara , by (^anttdeva, 72, 73. 
Bodhisattvabhumi , by Asanga, 493. 
Bauddhadkikkdra, by Udayana, 484. 
Bauddh as a thgati (or samgtti), viii, 308. 
Baudhdyana Dharmasfttra , xix, 
Brahmasabhds , 339. 

Brahma SiddJumta, 320. 

Brahma Sutra, 406, 472. 

Brdhmanas , 70, 71, 422. 
Brahmanasarvasva , by Haluyudha, 448. 
Brahma Siddhdnta, by Brahmagupta, 

522* 


M, reduced to 3, 7. , 

Bhaktam&la , 480 ; the next. 

Bhakt Afdld, 191. 

Bhaktdmarastotra , by Manatunga, 214, 
Bhaktifdstra, ascribed to Narada, (later 
than (pdndilya Sutra ; P. K. Gode, 
ABI. iv. 63-95), 4^°- 
Bhakttsufras, ascribed to £iin<Jilya, 480. 
BhagawdgFtd, 445. 

Bhagavantabhdskara, by Nllaknnfha, 449, 
hhangT-bhaniti, imaginative speech, 393. 
Bhaitdrakavdra, as sign of date, 263. 


Bhadrakalpdmddna , 493. 

Bhadanta, -origin of, 24. 

Bhadrikd, metre, 419, 533. 
Bharaiakadvdtrincikd , 393, 

Bh avhnyastaka , ascribed to t^afikara, 2 iS. 
Bhavisattakaha , 33 
Bhdgavata Parana , 138, <99. 

Bhdmati , by Vacaspati Mi9ra,477. 
Bhamahavivarana , by Udbha(a, 383. 
Bhdm in tin Ids a , by Jaganniitha, 234. 
Bhdratacawpu, by Amuitn, 336. 

Bhdrata matijari, by Ksemendra, 136. 
Bhdva , emotion, 63, n. 3, 92, 373. 

B hdvakatva, generalizing power of words, 
89 3 * 

Bhdvaprakdfa, by Bhavamiyrn, 511. 
Bhavaprokdfa, by (,'aradatanaya, xv. 
A/mT/aprtta&r, by Nagaraja, 234. 

Bhdvika , quality of style, 378, 380, 382. 
Bhdsd , of Panini, xxvi, 7, 424. 
Bhdsapariccheda , by Vifvanatha, 486. 
Bhdsdvrtti , by Purusottamadeva. 430. 
Bhdsya , on Brahma Sutra , by (^ankara, 

47<>. 477- 
Phiisya, 407, 456. 

Bhdsvati , by C^atananda, 523. 
Bhiksdtanakdvya, by C^ivadfisa, 221. 
bhtdelima , fit to be broken, 123. 
Bhujangapraydta , metre, 419, 533. 
Bhujaugavijrmbhita , metre, 419, 333. 
Bhutabhd.pi, 386, 
bhuyasyd mdtrayd , still more, 67. 

Bhcda (Bhcla, Bhe/a) Samhitd, xxiii, 
308. 

Bhojakatva , cause of enjoyment of poetry, 
39 2 * . 

Bhojapraba?id/ia , by Ballalasena, 293* 
Bhramuravilasita , metre, 131, 420, 333. 
Bhrdntimat , confusion as figure of speech, 
399* 


w, molossus, 416. 

Mangaldstaka ,218. 
madjaka, for madcaka, n. 

AJadjari , metre, 48, 420. 

metre, 107, 130, 430. 
Aladju$riin&latantra , 496. 
Manigunanikara , metre, 420, 333, 
Manimekhalai , Tamil work, xxii. 
Maitamayura, metre, 107, 115, 131,420, 

5°9> n. 3, 533* 

Mattd, metre, 420, 533. 

Madanapdrijdta, by Vi9ve9vara, 448. 
Madanamaftcukd , book vii of Brhatkathd, 
277, 278 ; vi of Kathasaritsdgara , 282. 
Madanarekhdkathd , xii. 

Madanavi nodan igh a at u , by Madanap&Ia, 

fiia. 

Maddlasdcampfi, by Trivikrama Bha{{n, 
332 * 

Ma<iir dvatT, book xi of Bfhalkath&man - 
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fan, 27S; xiii of Ka th asa ritsagara , 
282. 

Madhyamakakarikas , by Nagarjuna, 71. 
Madhyamdgama , 49 x, 
MadhyasiddhantakaumudJ , by -Varada- 
raja, 430. 

madhyesamudram , 130. 

ftlanu Smrti, xix, 404, 41 1, 424, 438, 

439 “ 45 > 45 °) 460, 4^4* 

Diano-han, fulfil one's longing, 17. 
mantre , { in the Veda’, 424. 

Manddkrdntd , metre, 78, 84, 105, 118, 
M 4 . 131, m> 157. lS 3 , 187,416, 509, 
"• 3 > 533 - 

manye , parenthetical use of, i o. 

Mayamata , 464. 

May liras taka, by Mayura, 201, 202. 
maragaa , Greek loan-word, 25, n. 5. 
mamta , by- form of marut , 123. 
marmdvidh , piercing the vitals, 123. 
masi , termination dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

masina , for inrtsna , 24. 

Mahdkavi, title, 386. 

Mahdkdla Tantra , 496. 

Mahdkdvya , 92, 101, 376. 

Mahdnirvdna Tantra , 482. 

Mahdbhdrata , 9, 12, 13, 41, 43, 45, 70, 

tog, 137, 159. *65, 327, H 2 , =48, 256, 

261, 264, 276, 279, 362, 371, 439,4s 1 , 
480, 489. 

Mahdbhdsya , by Patafijali, xx, 5, 9, 19, 
ao, 45 “ 7 ) 7 G 153 , 4°6, 4 ^ 7 , n - 4 * 7 " 
9 , 43 *» 4 < 59 , n * 2 , 477 , 483, 49 °- 
Mahdbhiseka, book xvii of Brhatkathd- 
mafijari , 279; xv of Kathdsaritsdgara , 
282. 

Makdmdyuri Vidydrdjni , 509, n. a. 
Mahdmalikd , metre, 107, 131, 420. 
Mahay anafraddhotpd da, 56, 493. 
Mahdydnasutrdlaijikdra , by Asanga, 
viii, 73 , 495 * 

Mahdrnavayugacchidrakurmagrwdrpa- 
nanydya, maxim, 410. 

Mahdvagga, jyj, 

Mahavastu , 15, 22, 491, 493. 
Mahdzyutpatti, 415. 

Mahimnafistava, by Puspadanta, 220, 
321 , 3S6. 

Makipalacaritra, by Caritrasundara 
Ganin, 143. 

Mahosadha Jdtaka , 363. 

with present participle, 18. 

Magadha Apabkrahfa, supposed source of 
MSgadhi, 32, 

Mdgadht, a Prakrit, 28, 29, 30, 31, 35, 

34 1 1 433 , 435 * 

Mdgadht \ style, 394. 

Mdtjiara V?tti , on Sdmkhyakdrika, 482. 
Matangalila, by Narayana, 465. 
mdtuli, or mdiulant, 10. 

Mdtrdchandas, 41 8. 


Mdirdsamaka , type of metre, 183. 
Mddkavdnalakatha, by Ananda, 293. 
MddkavTya Dhatuvrtti, by Madhava, 
430. 

Mddkurya, sweetness of style, 50, 374, 
378 , 3 8 i, 382. 

Mddhyamikasutra , by Nagarjuna, 495. 
Mdnameyodaya , by Narayana Bhatta, 474. 
Manana Grhyasuira , 441. 

Mdnava Dharmafdstra , see Mann Smrti . 
Manasara , xx, 464. 

Ma?iasolldsa , by Surepvara, 477. 
mdrisa , origin of, 24. 

Mdrga , school of poetry, 376, 377. 

Mdlati metre, 47, 420, 533. 
Mdlatimddhava , by Bhavabhuti, 285. 
Malavikagnimitra, by Kalidasa, 80. 
metre, 48. 

Mdlinl, metre, 107, 115, 118, 124, 130, 
141, 158, 183, 187, 420, 509, n. 3,533. 
Mdhardstra Apabkrahfa, supposed source 
of Marathi, 32, 35. 

Md/iardstrt, a Prakrit, 28, 29, 30, 34,40, 
48, 150, 224, 226, 26S, 292, 433, 434, 
435 * 

Mitdksard , by Vijnanegvara, 447. 
Mittanindaka Jdtaka , 285. 
mikira , Persian loan-word, 25. 
Mimdhsdnukramant, by Mandana Mifra, 
474 * 

Mwidhsanydyaprakdfa , by Apadeva, 474. 
Mitnditsa Sutra , 407, n. 1, and see 
Purvamlmdiisd Sutra. 

Mukundamala , by Kula5ekhara, 218. 
Muktaka , single verses, 376. 
ftlugdhabodha , by Vopadeva, 432. 
Mugdkopadefa , by Jalhana, 239. 
mudra, Persian loan-word, 25. 
Mudrdrdksasa , by Vifakhadatta, 17*5, 

258, 459. 46°, 463- 

mustividhaya , baby, 123. 

Muhiirta, works on, 534. 
Mrgdvaticaritra , by Devaprabha Suri, 

,J 43 * . , , 

Mrcchakaiikd , xii, 52, 271, 296, 405. 
Meghadiiia , by Kalidasa, 81, 82, 84-7, 
99, 107, 159, 189, 191, 380, n. 1. 
Meghavitana, metre, 420, 533. 
Mtghavispkurjita , metre, 420, 533. 
Meghasutra , 496. 

Mcsurana (Mesouranios), astrological 
term borrowed from Greece, 530. 
maitra , based on mettd, 64. 

Maitrdyanlya Upanisad , 476. 

Moksa f release, 92. 

Moiariaka, metre, 533. 

Mokamudgara , , ascribed to (Jankara, 236, 

Yajuroeda , 403, 415, 516. 

Yajhagathas, 71. 

Ma/#, as a conjunction, 67. 
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Yathdsamkhya, observance of relative 
order in statement, 63, n. 3> 375 j 39^* 
yadbhuyasCt, as a conjunction, 67. 
yam , for yat, 67. 

Yamaha, assonance, chiming, 45, n. i, 
63, 105, i2i, 135, 141, ti)7> 19S, 201, 
212, 313, 369, 377 m. 37 s , 3 s> 4, 3 < s 5- 
] 'amakabharata, by Anandatirtha, 197, 
n. 2. 

J 'amakaratnakara, by Qrivatsankn, 197, 
n. 2. 

Yavana J at aka, 531. 

Yavamhu , (ireek writing, 425. 
Yacastihika, by Somadeva Suri, 142, 266, 
*7~> 333-^/463. 

Yacodharacarita , by Kanakasena, 140. 
Yapodharacaritra , by Manilcya Suri, 142. 
Yajihavalkyct Smrti , xviii, xix, 446, 447, 
451, 460, 461, 508. 
ydrnaki, odd form in KB., 10. 
yavat, quippe, 67. 

Yuktikalpata.ru , by Bhoja, 464. 

Yugas, doctrine of, 317. 
Yudhisthiravijaya , by Vastideva, 97, 
n. 3/133, n. 2. 

yuvam , yuvat , dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

yusme, dropped in classical Sanskrit, 7. 

Avtw uccaya , by Haribhadra, 497. 
by Haribhadra, 497. 
by Vyasa, 490. 

Yogamahjari , by Vnrdhamana, 465. 
Yogavdsistha, 480. 

Yogavdsi'sthasdra, by Abhinnnda, 480. 
Yogapataia, by NSgarjuna, 311. 
Yogapdstra, by Hemacandra, 241. 
Yogasdra , by NagSrjuna, 5x1. 

Yogas dr asa mgr aha, by Vijnanabhiksu, 

492. 

Yoga Sutra, 427, 472, 490, 491. 
Yog&carabhumip&stra , by Asanga, 495. 

r, in Vedic and classical Sanskrit, 4,5. 
r terminations dropped in classical Sans- 
krit, 6. 

Ragkitvahpa , by Kalidasa, 43, 80, 81, 98, 
99, too, 108, 119, 159. 

Ratirahasya , (R. Schmidt, ZII. v. 185 
ff.j, by Kokkoka, 469. 

Ratipdstra, ascribed to N5g5.rjuna, 470. 
Ratnapariksd , by Buddha Bhafta (cf. 
Garufa Purdna , Ixviii-lxxx; Kiriel, 
Festgabe Garde , p. 108), 465* 
Ratnaprabhd, book xiv of Brhatkathd- 
ntahjari, 279 ; vii of Kathdsaritsagara , 
282. 

Ratnapdstra, 463. 

RatndvalT, by Harsa, xiv, 337, 315, 
Rathoddkaui, metre, 107, 115, 130, 141, 
y *57, ^3,420, 533* 

Rasa, sentiment, 9a, 373, 373, 383, 388, 
389, 39®, 39* > 393» 394* 


Rasagaiigddhara , by Jagannatha , 396, 39 7 . 
Rasataraiigini , by Bliamulatta, 398. 
Rasamaii/arJ , by Bhanudntta, 398. 
Rasaratitasamuiiaya , by Vagbhata, 512. 
Rasaratmikara, by Nagdrjuna, 512. 
Rasanttndkara , by Nkyanatha, 512. 
Rasavat, rich in sentiment, as figure, 3S0, 
382, 389. 

Rasahrdaya , 512. 

Rastid/iyaya, 512. 

Rasdrmiva, 512. 

AV.v/Az. man of taste, 339. 
Raseudracintdmaui, by Ramacandra, 51 2. 
R asepvaradarpana , 512. 

R asepvarasiddhattta , 512. 

Ra/iasyus, literary works, 9. 
Rtiksasakdvya, by Ravideva, 98. 
Rdgavibodha, by Soinanatha, 192, n. 1, 
466. 

Rdg/iavanaisadhlya, by Haradatta Suri, 

138. 

RdghavapamfavTya , by Dhanamjaya, 137J 
by Kaviriija, 137, 307. 
RdghavapamtaviyayCuiaviya, by Cidam- 
bara, 138. 

by Kalhana, 223, 51 1. 
by Narahari, 513. 

Rdjaniti, 45 1 . 

Rdjanttisamuccaya, 238. 

Ritjamartanda, by Bhoja, 491. 
Rdjamrgdnka, by Bhoja, 523. 
R&javdrttikn, by Ranarahgnmalla, or 
Bhoja, 489. 

Rdjavaiipatilkd, by Prfijya Bha^a, 174, 
Rajaidrakarnapura, by Qnmbhu, 174, 
m, «34' 

Rdmacanta, by Abhinandn, T35. 
Rdmapdlacarita, by Sandhy&kara Nandin, 
*37* 

Rdmdyana, ia, 13, 17, 30, 43-5, 56, 59, 
<53, 7°, 85, 9°, 9 r > 99, 133, *37, 159. 

266, 370, 276, 480, 

Rdmdyanaoampil, by Bhoja and Laks- 
mnna Bhafta, 336. 

Rdmiyanamaiijari, by Ksemendra, 136. 
Rdvandrjuniya, by Bhauma, 18. 
Rdstrapdlaparipfcckd , 495. 

Rtih style 381, 384, 389, 391, 394, 395. 
rukkha, for Vfksa, 34, 

Rukmavati , metre, 430, 533* 
Rugvintpcaya, by Madhavakara, 51 1. 
Rucinl, metre, 1 18, 130, 430, 533, 
ruj, with genitive, 18. 
rdksa , origin of, 34. 

Ru 'pakrtin , epithet of Candrngupta, 77. 
Romaka Sidahfaita, 518, 519, 520, 531. 

I and Ih in Rgveda, 3, 

4 south Indian, 35, 

/, eastern usage, 4* 

4 denotes laghu, short syllabic, 416. 
Raksajtil t transferred sense of wortls, 387, 
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Laksamvall , by Udayana, 4S5. 

Laghu Arhanniti , by Hemaeandra, 464. 
Z«£7$ w - Cdnakya ,228. 

Laghu Jd'taka , by Vnrahamihira, 530. 
Laghu Vasistha Siddhanta, 521. 
Laghusiddhantakaumudl , by Varadaraja, 

4 . HO. ... , 

LanMvatdrasutra, xxiu, 476, 494. 
Lambhakas, divisions of Brhatkathdman - 
and Kathasaritsagara, 281. 
Lalitavista?*a , xxiv, 15, 58, 492, 493, 503. 
Lalitd, metre, 137, n. 2, 420. 

Laguna, garlic, treatise on, 509. 

ZJ/F, Prakrit, in Dandin, 31, n. 1. 

Ldtiya, style, 384, 395. 

Ldvdnaka , book iii of Brhatkathdman- 
jari and Kathasaritsagara , 277, 281. 
Lingdnupdsana, texts by various authors, 
432 , 4 .H 3 - , 

lipi, Persian loan-word, 25. . 
lilambuja, as ornamental epithet, 377. 
Lilavati , by Bhaskaracarya, 523^ 

Leya, name of sign of the Zodiac (the 
Lion), borrowed from Greek, 530. 

Lepa, figure, 375 * 3 So - TT , 
Lokatattvanirnaya , by Haribhadra, 497. 
lokapakti , duty of Brahmins, 8. 
lake, 1 in ordinary life’, 10. 
lopdka , lopdpa, Greek loan-word, 25, 
n. 5. 

Vahpapaitrapatita, metre, 115, 131, 420, 
533 * 

Vaiipastha , metre, 47 > I0 7 > JI 8> i 3 °j i 4 i > i 
157, 183, 231, 416, 420, 533. 
Vahpasthavila , metre, 509, u. 3. 

Vaktra, metre, 47, 308, 330; see also 
(pioka, 

Vakrokti , various uses in poetics, 3 Si> 

383 , 384 , 39 a ; Tr . 

Vakroktijivita, by Kuntala, 392, 393. 
VakroktipaHcdpikd, by Ratnakara, 215, 
216. 

Vajjalag%a K by Jayavallabha, 226. 
Vajracchedika , 495. 
vattati, vartaie , x 1 . 
vaqdhati t, for vardhate, 11. 

Vanamdld , metre, 420. 
vandi, captive, 25, n. 4. 
vam, usea metaphorically, 378. 

Vantakas , cf Jain texts, 70, n. 1. 
Varnanarhavaniana, by Matfceta, 04, 

n * . 

varnamyama> 208, n. 1. 

Vardhamdna ) metre, 64. 
varsdbhu, for mrsdhu , 25, . 

ms, voc. of vant stems, dropped in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Vasantatilaka ( Vasantatitakd ), metre, ix, 
4,, 48, 115, H4> l 3 °> *351 I 4 I ! 1581 
18a, 187, J3i, 330, 4 J0 i 533 - 
Vasantardjiya, 435. 


Vdkovdkya , form of literature, S, n. 4, 9, 
5 ° 5 * 

Vdkyapadiya , by Bhartrhari, 429. 
Vajasaneyi Pratipakhya, xxv, 423. 
Vdnihhusana , by Damodara, 417, n. 4. 
Vdtormi\ metre, 420, 533. 

Vdraruca kdvya , 46, 427. 

Vdrttd , figure of speech, 374. 

Vdrttikas , 407. 

Vds'avadattd , by Subandhu, viii, 124, 
308-13, 315, 316, 368, 369. 

Vasistha Dhamiapdstra or Dharmasutra , 
xix,’ 437 » 438 , 44 ° * 44 1 * 

Vasistha Siddhanta , 519* 5 21 * 
vikdsa , of mind, relation to Prasada of 
style, 390. 

vi-kurv , origin of, 24. 
Vikramankadevacarita , by Bilhana, 153- 

8, 233. 

Vikramodaya, 293. 

Vikramorvapi , by Kalidasa, So, 167. 
vicchitti , for viksipti, 24, meaning of, 


vijdmatr , southern use 01, 15* 
vi-jjhai , for vi-ksai , 24. 
vitaratitaram , 213. 
viiust-, comb one's top knot,_i23. 
Vidydniddhceviya , by Vidyamadhava, 534 - 
Vidyds , 9. OD 

Vidydsundara, by Bbaratacandra, 188. 
Vidyunmala , metre, 47, 420, 533. 
Vidhiviveka, by Mandana Mi?ra, 474.^ 
Vtbhdvand , abnormal causation, 374* 
380. 

Vibhasds, 3 r. 

vibhu, active, 2x3. ... - 

Vinaya, of the Sarvastivadins, vui, 04, 
n. 4, 65. 

Vinaya Pit "aka, 506. _ . 

Vindyakapanti , in Ydjilavalkya Smrti, 


Vipulds , 108, 115, IJ 6, -t3°? n * 3 » I 3 I > 
157, n. 1, 421 ; of Arya, 418. 

Viyogini, metre (v^ — — 

a and £ ; ^ w — u — w-* 

and <f), 92. „ 

VirupaksapaUcdpika , by Virupaksanatha, 

481. * ' . 

Virodha, Virodhdbhdsa , seeming incon- 


gruity, 213, 3 10 - 
Vildsini , metre, 420, 533. 
vivaksitdnyaparavdcya, type of sugges- 
tion, 388. 

vivardhayiiva , irregular form, 03. 
vipdla , broad, 118. 

Vipistadvaita, philosophic system, 479. 
Vipesa, description of a special distinction, 
380. 

Vipvaprakapa, by Mahe^vara, 4t4- 
Visamapila , book x of Brkatkathaman - 
278 ; xviii of Kathasaritsagara , 

282, 
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on pointing 

l Vv nudhamrtta t a 1 Vm, na , 5 20. 

1 Vy//« Buratta, 33, 

I'Pnu Smrit\ 450, 451, 30K, 
r>f-yy*/«, eat noisily, iK, 
hmvl* IS. 

t'/Para, nr / of mind, related to 
fj/iix of style, 300* 

I by Urmaeamlm, 497. 

I V«ff antra, by Annnta, 202. 
rttamuhrpt'ara Tantra, 48;. 

I Vww//m/iy.»«i, by Mitra Mi$m, 449. 
vtpaduttaruni, Ptukritism, 49. 

/ 'rksiiynrvnid^ by Sumpala, 5 U. 

J yt/arntndkiira, by Kcdiira Bhntfa, 417. 

/ \>'ttaratnakara, by Nurayana, 417,11. 4. 

I 'rtfi\ nmmier, 383, 384, 389, 391, 
Vrddha Gargasamhitd, 516. 

Vrddha Cdmlya, 228. 

VfdJka At amt, 441. 

Vrddhn Vdsisiha Siddhdnta, 5 2 X . 
Vnuiatuddhava, by Vrnda, 511. 
Vc.td{<iftifl('avin$atikit) xi, 263, 264, 285, 
288, 292, 320. 

1*eddtiga, 405, 453, 461. 

Vciiti ntatattvasd/ a , by Ramanuja, 478. 

/ 'eddntadipa, by Ramanuja, 478. 
IWdpttaparibhdsd, by Dhavmarnja, 47S. 
VcdantapdrijdtasaurtMa, by Nimbarka, 
, 479 * 

Veddttiasdra, by Smlftnnnda, 478, 

Pedant a Sutra , xxi, and see Brahma 
Sutra. 

Vcdarth as a mgr a ha, by Ramanuja, 478, 
Vvmahh updlaearita , by Vfimnna Bhaftn 
liana, 315, n, 2. 

W, book viii of Brh atkathdmatijari, 
278; xi of JCathdsaritsdgara, 282. 
Vmantara yd taka, 503. 

PW^tmd&z Dharmapdstra, 438. 
Vaijayanti, by Yadavnprnki^a, 4x4, 
Vaitdltya , metre, 107, 115, 118, 124, 130, 
i.*r, 158, 183, 4x8, 533. 

Vaidarhha, Vaidarblu, style {mdrga, 
riti ), 49, 59, 6o,joi, tax, 131, n. 2, 
*°5> n* r, 304, 378, 379, 381, 383, 384, 


594 , 395 * 

Vaidyapvana , by Lolimbaraja, 5 r 1. 
Vadrdgyapataka, by Bhartfhari, 175, 
* 77 * 

vairdyitdras, 130. 

Vaipesika Sutra, 4J1, n. r, 473. 
Vaipiadwi, metre, 131, 420, 533. 
Vaisnava Dkarmacastra, 438. 
Vyaktiviveka, by Mahiman Bbafta, 393, 


n. 1. 


VyaHjand, suggestion implicit in words, 

387 « 

Vyatireka , contrast by dissimilitude, 213, 
374 t I$o r 399, 

vyatisdrayati kathbm, converse, 67. 
Vymtara, Jain spirit, a&x. 


Vydpututiy praise concealed as censure, 
380. 

VyadPsamgraha, 339* 426. 

Vydsa Smrti, 448. 
vyutpatti, cult me, 340. 
vranasathrahattt. plant, 36b. 

/ 'ratdraddttamaid, 4(13, 

I'randa, Vra/ada, Apatdmihpd, 32, 34, 
35 * * 

(pakuntafa, by Kalidasa, xv, 175, 191, 
34 «- 

{'akttyapa s t book xvt ot Hr hat hot ha* 
matojari, 279; x of h'athdsaritsdgara , 
3S3; 

(pitukariurtndldm'atnpH, by Qnnkara, 
557 * 

(pankaradi^vijaya , by Mfulhaya, 476. 
(pankaravijaytx, ascribed to Annndagivi, 
47b. 

(pataka, by Bhallafa, 231, 232. 
(patapaflaipalikastotra, by Matrcefca, <>4. 
(patapat/ia B rah in ana, 8, 9, 438, 308. 
(patapfokT, ascribed to ^niikara, 23b. 
(pataplokt, by Hemlidri, 511. 

< patrumpayamdhdtmya , 498 . 
(pahdapradfpa, by Suregvara, 512. 

( pavdttrnava , by Viicaspati, 413. 
ipahddtamkdra, figures 0} sound, ^9, 373. 
pam, Vedic root, 213. 

(panihh u rahasya , 434. 
ipapankavati, book ix of Brh at hath d rn a - 
part, 278 ; xii of Katkiuaritsagara, 282. 
(pdkatdyana Vydkarana, 432. 

(pdkalya Siddhdnta, 520. 

(pdkdrly a Prakrit, 435. 

(pdkdrty a Vibhasa, 31. 

(pdnkhdyatta (prautasutra , 415. 

{ ptbufilya Sutra, 478, 480. 

(punttpataka, by lihallnRi, 232, 233. 
(pqbarTy a Prakrit, 435. 
pdyikd, sloth, 133. 

\ pdrirastkdna , anatomy, 8cc., 507, 50S. 
(pdrngadharapaddhaii, by (,'aingadhara, 
222. 

(pardulakarndvaddna, 65, 66. 
pdrdulavikripita , metre, ix, 48, 78, 107, 
118, 1 34, 131? 158, 183, 187, 231, 311, 
n. 3, 530 , 420, 5 ° 9 > n. 3, 533 * 

(paliniy metre, 47, 107, 115, 131, 183, 
420, 509, n, 3, 533. 

Qdlivdhanakathdy by (Jivadasa, 292. 

(pdlihbtra, by Bhoja, 465. 

pas, with double accusative, 1 14. 

Qdstra, 385. 

(piksds, 433. 

< piksasamuccaya , by Qantideva, 72, 73, 
496. 

(pikharhu. metre, 115, 124, 131, 141, 
158, 182, 187, 3*1, n. 3, 416, 420, 
, 533 * 

pithira , for pfthira, 4. 
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cibikodyacchan naravat , maxim, 410. 
Qilparatna , by (Jrikumara, 464. 

Qilpa -, (pilpi-$dstra } Vastuvidya , 464, 
465. 

Qivadnti , by Somananda, 481. 

(piva Sidra , by Vasugupta, 4S1. 
Qivaparadhakmnidpanastotra, by (Jan- 
kara, 216, 

Qi(yipalavadha i by Magha, 64, 124-31, 
133, 

(pistas, meaning of term, 10, ir. 

(pistdcdra , usage of experts, 440. 
f isyadh ivrcLih. itanira , by Lalla, 522. 

< fisyahitanyasa , by UgTabbuti, 431. 
(ptghrakavi , 344. 

(pukasaptati, xii, 263, 264, 290-2, 359, 
362. 

(pukraniti , 464. 

fuklTsyat, usage of type which becomes 
obsolete, 18. 

Quddhaviraj , metre, 420, 533. 

or gvanam man , 18. 
(ptilbasutras , 404. 

(puny a, zero, xxiv. 

QrngdrajUdna n i may a , 236. 
Qrngaratilaka , 87, 184, 199. 

( prngdratilaka , by Rudra Bhatta, 3S4, 
n. 1. 

Qrngarap r aka$a , by Bhoja, xiv, xvi, n. 5, 
394* 

(prngdrarasdsiaka, ascribed to Kalidasa, 
199, n. 2. * 

(prngaravairdgyatarangini (trs. R. 
Schmidt, /„*>&? *)j und 

mode men Indien, pp. 36 ff.), by Soma- 
prabha, 241. 

< Ppigdrafalaka , by Bhartrhari, 175, 177. 
(prngdrasapta$atikd } by Paramananda, 
202. 

(paivabhdsya, by Qrikantha (Jivacarya, 
481. 

(paurasena Apabhranfa, source of Western 
Hindi, 32. 

(paurasenJj a Prakrit, 28, 29, 30, 34, 433, 
435* 

(paurikathodaya, by Vasudeva, 97, n. 5. 
(pyarnaladandaka , 218. 

(pyainikafdstra, by Rudradeva, xx. 
(prJkanthacarita, by Mankha, 136, 137, 

307* 

<prtpu(a, metre, 420, 533. 

(Prtbhdsya, by Ramanuja, 478, 479. 

\ prutabodha , by Kalidasa, 416. 

{ prautasutras , 437. 
f/dgkj with dative, 18. 
f lesa, paronomasia, 50, 106, 107, 212, 
310, 312, 378, 380, 381, 384, 390, 
39b. 

(phsdrtkapadasamgrahety by Qrlharsa, 412, 
(ploka, metre, ix, 42, n. 3, 90, 92, 107, 
108, 115, u6, n8, 124, 130, 131, 141, 
J57> 1B2, 231, 233, 407, 408, 4^4! 1 * 


420, 421, 437, 457, 461, 509, n. 3, 
533* 

< plokavarttika , by Kumarila, 474. 
pvapucchonnamana , maxim, 410. 

Saddarfanasamuecaya, by Haribhadra, 
497? 499* 

Sadbhdsacandrika , by Laksmldhara, 434, 

* 435* 

Saritmikhakalpa , 465. 
for pzpa, 11. 

Sastitantra, by Varsaganya, 48S. 

samlaksya~kra?na , form of apprehension, 
388. 

Samvarta Smrti , 448. 

Samsdrdvarta , by Vikramaditya, 413. 
Samsrsti , mingling of figures, 384. 
Sa?hhdra, 83. 

Sakaldcdryamatasamgraha , by Qrinivasa, 
479* 

sakdmam , to please, 67. 

Samkara , mixing of figures, 3S4. 
Samkirna , mixing of figures, 380. 
Samksiptasdra, by Kramadnpvara, 432. 
Saihksepagdrtraka , by Sarvajnatman, 477. 
Samkkyana, reckoning, xxiv. 
Samgitadarpana , by Damodara, 466. 
Samgitaraindkara , by (Jarngadeva, 466. 
Savigraha , by Vyadi, 426. 

Samghata , collected verses, 376. 
sarii-jndy with instrumental, 18. 

SatlasaT, by Hala, 202, 223-5. 

SaPsaif by Biharl Lai, 202. 
saiydp-, declare truth, 1 23. 
Saduktikarndmria y by (Jridharadasa, 69, 
n. 1, 222, 232. 

Saddaniti , by Aggavansa, 436. 
SaddharmapuiidarTka , 493, 494. 
sadyah , as verse-filler, 90. 
Sanaikumdravdstu$astra , 464. 

Samdeha, doubt, 399. 

Sandhi , 92. 

Saptapadarthi , by Qivaditya, 4S6. 
Sapta$ati , 223, 266. 

Sabhd , darbar, 136, 137, 386, 407, 408. 
Samatdj evenness of sound, 378, 390. 
Samayamatrkd t by Ksemendra, 238. 
Samaranganasutradhdra , by Bhoja, xx. 
Samasyapurana , 46, 86, 344. 

Samddhij metaphorical expression, 374, 
378, 39°* 

SamddJnrdja^ 494. 

Samdm ’, metre, 47. 

Samasokti , suggestion by metaphorical 
expression, 44, 328, 374, 380, 383. 
Samdhita , figure of speech, 380. 
Samudratilaka , by Durlabharaja, 534. 
saihpra-yam , with instrumental, 18. 
Sambhiwana , figure, 312. 
samyaktva, } 295. 

Sawyaktvakaitmudi) 295. 
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sara/i\ for dhdvati, 20. 
sarasi, large pond, 15. 

Sara sva tika nthdbhar ana , by Bhoja, 333, 
393 , 394 * 

Sarasvattprakriydy by Anubhuti Svarii- 
pacarya, 432. 

Sarasvatlstotra, 2 r 8. 

Sargabandhdy literary type, 376, 383. 

So rftaj anavidyu y 8. 
sarpi, for sarpis , 67. 
san'ataSy with accusative, 123. 
Sarvatobhadra , figure, 127. 
Sarvadarcanasarhgmha , by Madhava, 
4S4, 4 89, 499, 500. 

Sa rvada rca nasiddh dntasa mgr ah a , as- 

cribed to Q'ankara, 499. 

Sa roamatasamgrah a , 500. 
sarvdntCy after, 67. 
sahrdaya, connoisseur, 389. 

Sahoktiy mentioning two events as simul- 
taneous, 312, 380. _ 

Sdmkhyakdrikdy by I^varakrsna, xx, 77, 
409, 488, 489. 

Sdrhkkyatattvakaumudi , by Vacaspati 
Mifra, 489, 

Samkhya Sutra y 472, 489. 
Sdrottaranirghanta } 512, n, 6. 
sd/ta, sdkiy Persian loan-word, 35. 
Sdhityadarpana, by Vijvanatha, 335, 394, 
395 - 

Sd/utyavidyd, science of poetics, 385. 
Sirt/idxatiadviiirihfikdy 292, 293. 
Sinhotmatay metre, 48. 
Siddhahemacandray by Hemacandra, 432. 
Sidd/idntaratna, by Nimbarka, 479. 
Siddhdnta$irom ani, by Bhaskaracarya, 
5 2 3* 

Stdd/ttyoga, by Vrnda, 511. 
sUy verse-tiller, 90. 

Suhtmdrata , smoothness of sound, 378. 
Sukrtasawkiytana, by Arisinha, 173. 
Sukh dvatlvyuh a, 494. 
sttdefika, irregular form, 63, 

Suahdy metre, 309, n. 3. 
Supaduiavyakara\ia y by Padmanabha- 
datta, 432. , 

Suprahhdtastotray by Harsavardhana, 2 1 5. 
Subhdsitaniviy by Vedantad^ika, 223, 
n. 4 : 

Subhdsitamuktdvaliy by Jalhana, 222. 
Subhasitarainasamdohay by Amitngati, 
240,’ 497, 

Subhdsitasudhanidhi , by Sayana, 223,04, 
Stibhdsitdvali yhy Vallabhadeva, xvii, n. 5, 

72, *322, 223. 

Subhdsitdvalty by Qrivara, 223. 
Sumahikd, metre, 420, 533, 

Surat a mail fa rt } book xviii of Brhatkathd - 
maftjariy 279, 2S8; xvi of Kathdsarit - 
sugar ay 282. 

Surathotsava, by Somc^vamdatta, 173. 
surungd, surungdy Greek syrinx, 25,460. 


Suvadandy metre, 64, 420, 533. 

Suvaritaprabkdsay 494. 

Suvrtiatiiaka , by Kscmendra, 416. 

Suhrtlckfu iy by Nagfujuna, 72, 495. 

Suktikarndmrtay by Cndharadasa, 222. 

Suksmay figure of speech, 375, 380, 382, 

Siitray style, 406, 407. 

Sutras, philosophical, 471, 472. 

Suirasthdna, in Caraka, 506 ; in Suyruta, 
507* 

Sutrdlamkdray rather A 'alpand viand ttikdy 
by Kumaralata (ed. H. Liiders, Leip- 
zig, 1926), viii, ix, 55, 56. 

surcy for suras (sums) , 4. 

S dry apt a/fiapti, 517. 

Suryaprab/ia, book vi of Brhatkathd - 
maftjariy 277 ; viii of A' at has ar its d- 
gara, 282. 

Sutyafataka, by May lira, 201, 211-13, 

Surya Siddhdntay 517, 518, 520, 53 1. 

Setubandhciy by Pravarasena, 97, 133, 316, 
434* 

Sevyascvakopadc'ta, by Ksemendra, 239. 

Somapdlaviidsciy by Jalhana, 172. 

Saukuntaryay smoothness of sound, 374, 
381,390. 

saukhardtrika , unusual compound, 123. 

Saundaranandiiy by A^aghosa, 56, 57, 
59* 

saustidtakiiy asking if one has bathed 
well, 18. 

Skandhakdy Prakrit metre, 376. 

StotraSy 310-21 , 

Stotrdvall (ed. Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, No. 15, Benares, 1902), by 
Utpaladeva, 2 18. 

sthdy with dative, 18. 

Sthdnduga Sutrcty 228. 

sthdpayitvdy except, 67. 

Spandakdnkdy by Kallafa, 481. 

Sphuta Brdhmasiddhdntay by Brahma- 
gupta, 520, 533. 

Spkotdy doctrine of, 3S7. 

Smarandy remembrance as figure, 399. 

‘Smaratattvaprakdfikd , by Revanaradhya, 
470, n. 2. 

smpy with genitive, 18. 

Smrtikalpata.ru , by Laksmidhara, 448. 

Smrticandnkdy by Devanna Bhatta, 448. 

Smrtiratndkara , by Canqle$vara, 448. 

Syddvddcty 498. 

SyddvddamaHjarl (ed, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, 1900), by Mallisena, 
497* 

Sragdhardy metre, 78, 118, 134, 131, 141, 
158, 182, 187,311,0, 3,330, 420, 509, 
n. 3» 533* 

Sragdhardstotra, by Saivajfiamitra, 215. 

Sragvinty metre, 430. 

Svapnacintdmaniy by Jagnddevn, 534. 

Svapnavdsavadattd (Svapnavdsavadatta ■ 
ndiaka)y by Bhasa, xiii, xiv, xv. 
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Svabhavokti , in style, 312, 375, 379, 382, 

3S3. 

Svayamvara , marriage ceremonial, 93, 
94> 155 ) j 56, n. 1. 

Viva hapat ala, by Varahamihira, 

530. 

Svdgatd , metre, 115, 133, i37> n - 2 > *4 r ) 
420, 533- 

Svahasudhakaracampu , by Narayana, 
33<>- 

Hathayogapradipika , by Svatmarama Yo- 
glndra, 491. 

Hayagrivavadha , by Mentha, 132. 
Haracaritacinlamani , by Jayaratha, 137? 
266. 

Jfaravijaya , by Ratnakara, 164. ' 

Haravilasa , by Rajafekhara, 3S6, n. 2. 
Harinapluta , metre, 420, 533. 

Harini , metre, 107, 131, 141, 158,183, 
187, 420, 533. 

HaHvah^apurdna , by Jinasena, 49S. 
Harivildsa , by Lolimbaraja, 137. 
Harsacarita , by Bana, 150, 159, 165, 173, 
300, 307, 314, 316-19, 324, 325, 336, 
'343. 369. 

halacarma ) furrow, 123. 


I/astavdlaprakaraiiavrttij by Arya Deva, 

7 1 - 

Hastdmalalcastotra , ascribed to (^ankara, 
19S, n. 2, 477. 

Haslyayut'veda, 465. 

Hbrdvali , by_Purusottamadeva, 41 4. 
HdrJta or Alreya Samhitd (cf. Jolly, 
Munich CataL , pp. 50 f.), 508, n. 5. 
HdrJta Dharvia$dstra } 437. 

/zz and Az combined, 64. 

Hitopade fa, by Narayana, 246, 24S, 262, 
263-5. 

Hibuka , astrological name, borrowed 
from Greek (Hypogeion), 530. 
Hiranyake$i Grhyasutra , 450. 
Hirapyahefi Dharmasutra , 438. 
Hrdayadarpana } by Bhatta Nay aka, 391, 
392 * 

Hrdroga , Greek loan-word, name of sign 
of Zodiac (Hydrochoos), 25, 530. 
hetthd , for adhastat , 24. 

Hettij figure of speech, 375, 3S0. 

Haima Vydkarana , by Hemacandra, 432. 
//mz, Greek loan-word, 223, n. 6, 530. 
Hordpdthaka , 492. 

Hora$astra, by Bhattotpala, 534. 
Hordsatpancapka , by Prthuya5as, 534. 



